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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE  PIRATE 


"  Quoth  he,  there  was  a  ship." 

This  brief  preface  may  begin  like  the  tale  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  since  it  was  on  shipboard  that  the  author 
a'Squired  the  very  moderate  degree  of  local  knowledge 
and  information,  both  of  people  and  scenery,  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  romance  of  the  Pirate. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1814,  the  author  was 
invited  to  join  a  party  of  Commissioners  for  the  Northern 
Light-House  Service,  who  proposed  making  a  voyage 
round  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  through  its  various 
groups  of  islands,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
condition  ofnhe  many  lighthouses  under  their  direction, — 
edifices  so  important,  whether  regarding  them  as  benev- 
olent or  political  institutions.     Among  the  commissipners 
who  manage  this  important  public  concern,  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  of  Scotland  which  borders  on  the  sea^ 
holds  ex-officio  a  place  at  the  Board.     These  gentlemen 
act  in  every  respect  gratuitously,  but  have  the  use  of  an 
armed  yacht,  well  found  and  fitted  up,  when  they  choose 
to  visit  the  lighthouses.     An  excellent  engineer,  Mr* 
Robert  Stevenson,  is  attached  to  the  Board,  to  afford  the 
benefit  of  his  professional  advice.     The  author  accom- 
panied this  expedition  as  a  guest ;  for  Selkirkshire,  though 
it  calls  him  Sheriff,  has  not,  like  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
in  Corporal  Trim's  story,  a  seaport  in  its  circuit,  nor  its 
magistrate,  of  course,  any  place  at  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners,— a  circumstance  of  little  consequence  where  all 
were     old  and  intimate  friends,  bred  to  the  same  profes- 
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sion,  and  disposed  to  accommodate  each  other  in  ereiy 
possible  manner. 

The  nature  of  the  important  business  which  was  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  voyage,  was  connected  with  the 
amusement  of  visiting  the  leading  objects  of  a  traveller's' 
curiosity ;  for  the  wild  cape^or  foraaidaUia  shelve,  which 
requires  to  be  marked  out  by  a  lighthouse,  is  generally 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
of  rocks,  caves,  and  billows.  Our  time,  too,  was  at  our 
own  disposal,  and,,  as  most  of  us  were  fresh  water  sailors, 
we  could  at  any  time  make  a  fair  wind  out  of  a  foul  one, 
and  run- before  the  gale  in  (].ue«st  of  some  ohjeotof  t^uriosity 
whicb  lay  under  our  lee» 

With  these  purposes  of  public  utility  and  some  personal 
amusement  in  view,  we  left  the  port  of  I>eith  on  the  26th 
July,  1814,.  ram  along  the  east  cdast  oif  Sc;odand  viewing, 
its  different  curiosities,;  stood  over  toZetland  and  Orkney, 
where  we  were  some  time  detained  by  the  wonders  of  a 
country  which  displayed  so  much  that  was  new  td  us ;.  andt 
having  seen  what  was  cuHoUs  in  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
ancients,  where  the  sun  hardly  thought  it  wortfai  while  to 
go  to  bed»  since  his  rising  was  at  this  seasom  sp  ^^^yp  we 
doubled  the  extreme  northern  termination  of  Scodand,. 
and  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Hebrides,  where  we  found 
many  kind  friends..    There,,  that  our  little  elpeditioa 
might,  not  want  the  dignity  of  dang.er,  we  were  favoured^ 
with,  sr  distant  glimpse  of  what'was  said,  to  be  aa  American' 
cruiser,  and  bad  opportunity,  to  consider  what  a  pretty 
figure  we  should  have  made  had  the  voyiagi^  ended  ia  our 
being  carried  captive  to  the  United  States^     After  visiting., 
the.  romantic  shores^  of  Morven^.  and  the  vicinity  of  Oban-y. 
we  made  a  run  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,,  and-  visited  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  that  we  ipight  compare  it  with.Staffa,, 
which  we  had  surveyed  in  our  course^     AtJength^  about - 
the  middle  of  September,  we  ended  our  voyage  in^  the 
Clyde,  at  the  port  of  Greenock. 

And  thus  terminated  our  pleasant  tour,  to  which  our 
equipment  ggve  unusual  facilities,  as  the  ship's  company 
could  foim  a  strong  boat's  crew,  independent  of  those  who 


ndgklEb  teftoB  ftothl^die  v^iel,  which  peralilllc^  us  fbo 
fra^om  to  land  wherever  our  cutio^ty!  carried  ud.  Let 
tuB'wM^  while  reTiewihg  fimr  a  mbmeat  a  subtly  portioD  of 
my  Ufe^  that  among  the  six  or  sbvee  friends  who  per* 
famei  this  vojrage  together,  some  of  them  doubtless  of 
diAreot  tastes  and  pbrsntts,  and  i^maioing  fdr  ctever^l 
we^ks  on  board  a  small  vessel,  there  never  occurred  thtf 
diglMst  dispute- or'  disagreement,  dacb  seemibg  anxious 
tosoiinMC  his  own'  partieiilar  wishes  to  thbse  of  his  firienkis. 
By  this  rauiiual  aocoihiiiodiilioii  all  the  purposes  6f  ovt 
little  eixpedftion  were  obtained;  while  for  a  tiitil^  we  might 
kave  adopted  the  Ibea  of  Allan  Cunkuogbam's  fine  sea<- 

But  sorrow  roixe^  her  memorials  with  the  purest  re 
merabrances  of  pleasure.  On  returning  from  the  voyage 
which  had  proved  so  satisfactory,  I  found  that  fate  had 
dq^rived  her  country  most  unexpiectedly  of  a  lady,  quali- 
fied  to  adorn  the  high  rank  which  she  held,  and  who  had 
bng admitted  me  to  a  share  of  h6r  friendship.  The  sub* 
sequent:  loss  of  one  6f  those  comrades  wHo  made  up  the 
party,  and  he  the  most  intimate  friend  I  had  in  the  world, 
casts  also  its  shade  on  recollections  which,  but  for  these 
embitterments,  would  be  otherwise  so  pleasing. 

I  may  here  briefly  obsei^ve,  that  my  business  in  this 
voyage,  so  far  as  1  could  be  said  to  have  any,  w^s  to 
endeavour  to  diseov0r  some  localities  which  might  be  use- 
ful in  the  <'  Lord  of  the  Isles,-'  a  poem  with  which  I  Vas 
then  threatening  the  public,  and  was  afterwards  printed 
without  aitaininjg  remarkable  success*  But  as  at  the  same 
time  the  anonymous  novel  of  '<  Waverley'^  was  making  its 
way  to  popularity,  I  already  augured  the  possibility  of  a 
second  effort  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  I  saw 
much  in  the  wild  islands  of  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland, 
wliicb  I  judged  might  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  inter* 
estias^  should  these  isles  ever  become  the  scene  of  a  narra- 
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live  of  fictitious  events.  I  learned  the  histoiy  of  (Sow  the 
pirate  from  an  old  sibyl,  (the  subject  of  a  note,  p.  265^ 
note  17  of  this  volume,)  whose  principal  subsistence  was 
by  a  trade  in  favourable  winds,  which  she  sold  to  marirr 
ners  at  Stromness.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
than  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  gentlemen  of  Zet«< 
land,  which  was  to  me  the  more  affecting,  as  several  of 
them  had  been  friends  and  correspondents  of  my  father. 
•  1  was  induced  to  go  a  generation  or  two  farther  back, 
to  find  materials  from  which  I  might  trace  the  features 
of  the  old  Norwegian  Udaller,  the  Scottish  gentry  having 
in  general  occuj^ed  the  place  of  that  primitive  race,  and 
their  language  and  peculiarities  of  manner  having  entirely 
disappeared.  The  only  difference  now  to  be  observed 
betwixt  the  gentry  of  these  islands,  and  those  of  Scodand 
in  general,  is,  that  the  wealth  and  property  is  more  equally 
divided  among  our  more  northern  countrymen,  and  that 
there  exists  among  thq  resident  proprietors  no  men  of  very 
great  wealth,  whose  display  of  its  luxuries  might  render 
the  others  disciontented  with  their  own  lot.  From  the 
same  cause  of  general  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  cheap* 
ness  of  Hving,  which  is  its  natural  consequence,  I  found 
the  officers  of  a  veteran  regiment  who  had  maintained  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Charlotte  in  Lerwick,  discomposed  at  the 
idea  of  being  recalled  from  a  country  where  their  pay, 
however  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  a  capital,  was  fully- 
adequate  to  their  wants,  and  it  was  singular  to  hear  natives 
of  merry  England  herself  regretting  their  approaching 
departure  from  the  melancholy  isles  of  the  Ultima  Thule. 

Such  are  the  trivial  particulars  attending  the  origin  of 
that  publication,  which  took  place  several  years  later  than 
the  agreeable  journey  from  which  it  took  its  rise. 

The  state  of  manners  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
romance,  was  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  imaginary, 
though  founded  in  some  measure  on  slight  hints;  which, 
showing  what  was,  seemed  to  give  reasonable  indication  of 
what  must  once  have  been,  the  tone  of  the  society  in 
these  sequestered  but  interesting  islands. 
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In  one  respect  I  was  judged  somewhat  hastily,  perhaps^ 
when  the  character  ot  Noma  was  pronounced  by  the 
critics  a  mere  copy  of  Meg  Merrilies.  That  I  had  fallen 
short  of  what  I  wished  and  desired  to  express  is  unques- 
tionable, otherwise  my  object  could  not  have  been  so 
widely  mistaken ;  nor  can  I  yet  think  that  any  person  whp 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Pirate  with  some  atten« 
tioo,  can  fail  to  trace  in  Noma, — the  victim  of  remorse 
and  insanity,  and  the  dupe  of  her  own  imposture,  her 
mind,  too,  flooded  with  all  the  wild  literature  and  extrav- 
agant superstitions  of  the  north, — something  distinct  from 
the  Dumfries-shire  gipsy/,  whose  pretensions  to  supernat- 
ural powers  are  not  beyond  those  of  a  Norwood  prophet- 
ess. The  foundations  of  such  a  character  may  be  per- 
haps traced,  though  it  be  too  true  that  the  necessary 
superstructure  cannot  have  been  raised  upon  them,  other- 
wise these  remarks  would  have  been  unnecessary.  There 
is  also  great  improbability  in  the  statement  of  Noma's 
possessing  power  and  opportunity  to  impress  on  others 
that  belief  in  her  supernatural  gifts  which  distracted  her 
own  mind.  Yet,  amid  a  very  credulous  and  ignorant 
population,  it  b  astonishing  what  success  may  be  attained 
by  an  impostor,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  enthusiast. 
It  is  such  as  to  remind  us  of  the  couplet  which  assures  us 
that 

**  The  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  clieated  as  to  cheat.'' 

Indeed,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  the  professed 
explanation  of  a  tale,  where  appearances  or  incidents  of 
a  supernatural  character  are  referred  to  natural  causes, 
has  often,  in  the  winding  up  of  the  story,  a  degree  of 
improbability  almost  equal  to  an  absolute  goblin  narrative. 
Even  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Radclifie  could  not  always  sur- 
mount this  difficulty. 
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THE  PIRATE. 


yj/Q^vg  in  hfan 

Bat  doth  safiur  a  eefr^hange. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  purpose  of  the  following  Narrative  is  to  give  a 
detailed  and  accurate  account  of  certain  remarkable  inci-> 
dents  which  took  place  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  concerning 
which  the  more  imperfect  traditions  and  mutilated  records 
of  the  country  only  tell  us  the  following  erroneous  partic- 
ulars : — 

In  the  month  of  January  1764-5,  a  vessel,  called  the 
Revenge,  bearing  twenty  large  guns,  and  six  smaller, 
commanded  by  John  Gow,  or  Goffe,  or  Smith,  came 
to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  was  discovered  to  be  a  pirate, 
by  various  acts  of  insolence  and  villany  committed  by 
the  crew.  These  were  for  some  time  bubiniited  to,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  remote  islands  not  possessmg  arms 
normeansof  resistance  ;  and  so  bold  was  the  Captain  of 
these  banditti,  that  he  not  only  came  ashore,  and  gave 
dancing  parties  in  the  village  of ^  Stromness,  but  before 
his  real  character  was  discovered,  engaged  the  affections, 
and  received  the  troth-plight  of  a  young  lady  possessed 
of  some  property.  A  patriotic  individual,  James  Fea, 
younger  of  Clestron,  formed  the  plan  of  securing  the 
bucanier,  which  he  effected  by  a  mixture  of  courage 
and  address,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  Gow's  vessel  hav- 
ing gone  on  shore  near  the  harbour  of  Calfsound,  on  the 
Island  of  Eda,  not  far  distant  from  a  house  then  inhabit- 
ed by  Mr.  Fea.  In  the  various  stratagems  by  which  Mr. 
Fea  contrived  finally,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  (they  being 
well  armed  and  desperate,)  to  make  the  whole  pirates  his 
prisoners,  he  was  much  aided  by  Mr.  James  Laimg,  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Malcolm  Laino,  Esq.  the  acute 
and  ingenious  historian  of  Scotland  during  the  sevea* 
ipeiilb  century. 
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Gow,  and  others  of  his  crew,  suffered,  by  sentence  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  punishment  their  crimes 
had  long  deserved.  He  conducted  himself  with  great 
audacity  when  before  the  Court ;  and,  from  an  account  of 
the  matter,  by  an  eye-witness,  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  unusual  severities,  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  plead.  The  words  are  these :  <<  John  Gow  would 
not  plead,  for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the 
Judge  ordered  that  his  thumbs  should  be  squeezed  by 
two  men,  with  a  whip-cord,  till  it  did  break ;  and  then  it 
should  be  doubled  tiU  it  did  again  break,  and  then  laid 
threefold,  and  that  the  executioners  should  pull  with  their 
whole  strength ;  which  sentence  Gow  endured  with  a 
great  deal  of  boldness."  The  next  morning,  (27th  May, 
1725,)  when  he  had  seen  the  terrible  preparations  for 
pressing  him  to  death,  his  courage  gave  way,  and  he  told 
the  Marshal  of  Court,  that  he  would  not  have  given  so 
much  trouble,  had  he  been  assured  of  not  being  hanged  in 
chains.  He  was  then  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
with  others  of  his  crew. 

It  is  said,  that  the  lady  whose  afiections  Gow  had  en- 
gaged, went  up  to  London  to  see  him  before  his  death, 
and  that  arriving  too  late,  she  had  the  courage  to  request 
a  sight  of  his  dead  body  ;  and  then,  touching  the  hand  of 
the  corpse,  she  formally  resumed  the  troth-plight  which 
she  had  bestowed.  Without  going  through  this  cetemo- 
ny,  she  could  not,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
country,  have  escaped  a  visit  from  the  ghost  of  her  de- 
parted lover,  in  the  event  of  her  bestowing  upon  any  liv- 
ing suitor  the  faith  which  she  had  plighted  to  the  dead. 
This  part  of  the  legend  may  serve  as  a  curious  commen- 
tary on  the  fine  Scotush  ballad,  which  begins, 

"  These  oame  a  ghost  to  Maiigaret's  door/'  &c. 

The  common  account  of  this  incident  farther  bears, 
that  Mr.  Fba,  the  spirited  individual,  by  whose  exertions 
6ow>'s  darker  qf  iniquity  was  cut  short,  was  so  far  from 
wecking  anf  reward  from  Government,  that  he  cQuld  not 
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obtain  even  countenance  enough  to  protect  him  against  a 
variety  of  sham  suits,  raised  against  him  by  Newgate  so- 
licitors, who  acted  in  the  name  of  Gow,  and  others  of 
the  pirate  crew;  and  the  various  expenses,  vexatious 
prosecutions,  and  other  legal  consequences,  in  which  his 
gallant  exploit  involved  him,  utterly  ruined  his  fortune,  and 
his  family ;  making  his  memory  a  notable  example  to  all 
who  shall  in  future  take  pirates  on  their  own  authority. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  for  the  honour  of  George  the 
First's  government,  that  the  last  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  dates,  and  other  particulars  of  the  commonly  receiv- 
ed story,  are  inaccurate,  since  they  will  be  found  totally 
irreconcilable  with  the  following  veracious  narrative 
compiled  from  materials  to  which  he  himself  alone  has 
had  access,  by 

The  Author  of  Waverjlet 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  storm  bad  ceased  its  wintry  roar, 

Hoarse  dash  the  billows  of  the  sea  ; 
Bat  who  on  Thule's  desert  shore, 

CrieSy  Have  1  burnt   my  harp  for  thee  ? 

That  long,  narrow,  and  irregular  island,  usually  called 
the  Mainland  of  Zetland,  because  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  that  Archipelago,  termiuates,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
mariners  who  navigate  the  stormy  seas  which  surround 
the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  in  a  cliff  of  immense  height, 
entitled  Sumburgh-Head,  which  presents  its  bare  scalp 
and  naked  sides  to  the  weight  of  a  tremendous  surge, 
forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  isle  to  the  south-east. 
This  lofty  promontory  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  current 
of  a  sU*ong  and  furious  tide,  which,  setting  in  betwixt  the 
Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  and  running  with  force  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Pentland  Fritli,  takes  its  name  from 
the  headland  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  called  the  Roost 
of  Sumburgh  ;  roost  being  the  phrase  assigned  in  those 
isles  to  currents  of  this  description. 

On  the  land  side,  the  promontory  is  covered  with  short 
grass,  and  slopes  steeply  down  to  a  little  isthmus,  upon 
which  the  sea  has  encroached  in  creek's,  which,  advanc- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  island,  gradually  work  their 
way  forward,  and  seem  as  if  in  a  short  time,  they  would 
'brm  a  junction,  and  altogetlier  insulate  Sumburgh-Head» 
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when  what  is  now  a  cape,  will  become  a  lonely  moantam 
islet,  seFered  from  the  main-land,  of  which  it  is  at  pres- 
ent the  tenninating  extremitjr. 

Man,  however,  had  in  former  dajrs  considered  this  as 
a  remote  or  unlikely  event ;  for  a  Norwegian  chief  of 
other  times,  or,  sis  otii^  acacqunts  said,  and  as  the  name 
of  Jarlshof  seemed  to  imply,  an  ancient  Earl  of  the  Ork- 
neys had  selected  this  neck  of  land  as  the  place  for  es- 
tablishing a  mansion-house,  h  has  been  long  entirely 
deserted,  and  the  vestiges  only  can  be  discerned  with 
difficulty ;  for  the  loose  sand,  borne  on  the  tempestuous 
gales  of  those  stormy  regions,  has  overblown,  and  almost 
buried,  the  ruins  of  the  buildings ;  but  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  part  of  the  earl's  mansion  was 
still  entire  and  habitable,  k  was  a  rude  building  of 
rough  stone,  ii4th  nothing  about  it  Id  gratify  the  eye,  or  to 
excite  the  imi^nation;  a  large  old-fashioned  narrow 
house,  with  a  very  steep  roof,  covered  with  flags  composed 
of  grey  sandstone,  would  perhaps  convey  die  best  idea 
of  the  place  to  a  modem  reader.  The  windows  were 
few,  very  small  in  size,  and  distributed  up  and  down  the 
buflding  with  utter  contempt  of  reguhiity.  Agaiast  the 
main  structure  had  rested,  in  former  times,  certain  smaDer 
cxypartments  of  the  mansion-house,  containing  offices,  or 
subordinate  apartments,  necessary  for  the  accommodatioa 
of  the  earl's  retainers  and  meniaJs.  But  diese  had  be- 
come ruinous ;  and  the  rafters  had  been  taken  down  for 
fire-wood,  or  for  other  purposes ;  the  walls  had  ^ven 
way  in  many  places ;  and  to  complete  die  devastation, 
the  sand  bad  already  drifted  amongst  the  ruins,  and  filled 
tip  what  bad  been  once  the  chambers  they  contained,  to 
the  demb  of  two  or  tliree  feet. 

Amid  this  desolation,  the  inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  had 
contrived,  by  constant  labour  and  attention,  to  keep  in 
order  a  few  roods  of  land,  which  bad  been  inclosed  as  a 
inriettf  and  which,  sheltered  by  the  walls  of  the  house 
Ui^ttHf  from  the  relendess  sea-blast,  produced  such  vegeta- 
H^^  M  tb@  dimate  could  bring  forth,  or  rather  as  the  sea- 
galfi  wqmM  permit  to  grow ;  for  these  islands    experience 
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even  les&  of  the  rigour  cf  cold  cfafta  is  encountered  on  fhe 
main-land  of  Scotland ;  but,  unaltered  by  a  wall  of  some 
sort  or  other,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  raise  even  the  most 
ordinary  cillinary  vegetables ;  and  as  for  shrubs  cm:  trees, 
they  ar^  entirely  out  of  tlie  question*  such  is  the  fcsrce 
01  the  swe^[»ng  sei-blast. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  near  to  the 
sea-beach,  just  where  the  creek  forms  a  sort  of  imperfect 
harbour,  in  which  lay  three  or  four  fi^ingrboats,  there 
.were  a  few  most  wretched  cottages  for  the  inhabitants  and 
tenants  of  the  township  of  Jarlshof,  who  held  the  whole 
district  of  the  landlord  upon  such  terms  as  were  in  those 
days  usually  granted  to  persons  of  this  description,  and 
which,  of  course,  were  hard  enough.  The  landlord  him- 
self resided  upon  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  a  more 
eligible  situadon,  in  a  different  part  of  the  island,  and 
seldom  viated  his  possessions  at  Sumburgh-Head.  He 
was  an  honest,  plain  Zetland  gentleman,  somewhat  pas- 
siooate,  the  necessary  result  of  being  surrounded  by  de- 
pendents ;  and  somewhat  over-convivial  in  his  habits,  the 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  having  too  much  time  at  his 
disposal  ;  but  frank-tempered  and  generous  to  his  peo-* 
pie,  and  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  He  was  de- 
scended abo  of  an  old  and  noble  Ncurwegian  family  ;  a 
circumstance  which  rendered  him  dearer  to  the  lower 
orders,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  same  race ;  while  the 
lairds,  or  proprietors,  are  generally  of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion, who,  at  that  early  period,  were  still  considered  as 
strangers  and  intruders.  Magnus  Troil,  who  deduced 
his  descent  from  the  very  earl  who  was  supposed  to  have 
founded  Jarlshof,  was  peculiarly  of  this  opinion. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  had  experienced, 
OD  several  occasions,  die  kindness  and  good  will  of  the 
proprietor  of  tlie  territory.  When  Mr.  Mertoun,  such 
was  the  name  of  the  present  inhabitant  of  the  old  mansion, 
first  arrived  in  Zetland,  some  years  before  the  story  com- 
mences, he  had  been  received  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Troil 
with  that  warm  and  cordial  hospitality  for  which  the  islands 
are  distinguished.     No  one  asked  him  whence  be  came« 
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where  he  was  going,  what  was  his  purpose  in  vising  so 
remote  a  comer  of  the  empire,  or  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  term  of  his  stay.  He  arrived  a  perfect  stranger,  yet 
was  mstantly  overpowered  by  a  succession  of  invitations  ; 
and  in  each  house  which  he  \nsited,  he  found  a  home  as 
long  as  he  chose  to  accept  it,  and  lived  as  one  of  the 
family,  unnoticed  and  unnoticing,  until  he  thought  proper 
to  remove  to  some  other  dwelling.  This  apparent  indif- 
ference to  the  rank,  character,  and  qualities  of  their  guest, 
did  not  arise  from  apathy  on  the  part  of  his  kind  hosts, 
for  the  islanders  had  their  full  share  of  natural  curiosity  ; 
but  their  delicacy  deemed  it  would  be  an  infringement 
upon  the  laws  of  hospitality,  to  ask  questions  which  their 
guest  might  have  found  it  difficult  or  unpleasing  to  an- 
swer ;  and  instead  of  endeavouring,  as  is  usual  in  other 
countnes,  to  wring  out  of  Mr.  Mertoun  such  communica- 
tions as  he  might  find  it  agreeable  to  withhold,  the  con- 
siderate Zetlanders  contented  themselves  with  eagerly 
gathering  up  such  scraps  of  information  as  could  be  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  conversation. 

But  the  rock  in  an  Arabian  desert  is  not  more  reluc- 
tant to  afford  water,  tlian  Mr.  Basil  Mertoun  was  niggard 
in  imparting  his  confidence,  even  incidentally  ;  and  cer- 
tainly die  politeness  of  the  gentry  of  Thule  was  never  put 
to  a  more  severe  test  than  when  they  felt  that  good- 
breeding  enjoined  them  to  abstain  from  inquirmg  into  the 
situation  of  so  mysterious  a  personage. 

All  that  was  actually  known  of  him  was  easily  summed 
up.  Mr.  Mertoun  had  come  to  Lerwick,  then  rising  into 
some  importance,  but  not  yet  acknowledged  as  tlie  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  island,  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  accompanied 
only  by  his  son,  a  handsome  boy  of  about  fourteen  jrears 
old.  His  own  age  might  exceed  forty.  The  Dutch 
skipper  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  very  good  friends 
with  whom  he  used  to  barter  gin  and  gingerbread  for 
little  Zetland  bullocks,  smoked  geese,  and  stockings  of 
lambs'  wool ;  and  although  Meinheer  could  only  say,  that, 
"  Meinheer  Mertoun  hab  bay  his  bassage  like  one  gentle 
mans,  and  hab  given  a  Kreitz-doUar  beside  to  the  crew,'* 
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this  introduction  served  to  establish  the  Dutchman's  pas- 
senger in  a  respectable  circle  of  acquaintances,  which 
gradually  enlarged,  as  it  appeared  that  the  stranger  was 
a  man  of  considerable  acquirements* 

This  discovery  was  made  almost  per  force  ;  for  Mer- 
toun  was  as  unwilling  to  speak  upon  general  subjects, 
as  upon  his  own  alSairs.  But  he  was  sometimes  led  into 
discussions,  which  showed,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself, 
the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world  ;  and,  at  other 
times,  as  if  in  requital  pf  the  hospitality  which  he  expe- 
rienced, he  seemed  to  compel  himself,  against  his  fixed 
nature,  to  enter  into  the  society  of  those  around  him,  es- 
pecially when  it  assumed  the  grave,  melancholy,  or  satir- 
ical cast,  which  best  suited  the  temper  of  his  own  mind. 
Upon  such  occasions,  the  Zetlanders  were  universally  of 
opinion  that  he  must  have  had  an  excellent  education, 
neglected  only  in  one  striking  particular,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Mertoun  scarce  knew  the  stem  of  a  ship  from  the  stern  ; 
and  in  the  management  of  a  boat,  a  cow  could  not  be 
more  ignorant.  It  seemed  astonishing  such  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  most  necessary  art  of  life,  (in  tl)e  Zetland 
Isles  at  least,)  should  subsist  along  witli  his  accomplish- 
ments in  other  respects  ;  but  so  it  was. 

Unless  called  forth  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned, 
the  habits  of  Basil  Mertoun  were  retired  and  gloomy. 
From  loud  mirth  he  instantly  fled  ;  and  even  the  moder- 
ated cheerfubess  of  a  friendly  party,  had  the  invariable 
effect  of  throwing  him  into  deeper  dejection  than  even  his 
usual  demeanour  indicated. 

Women  are  always  particularly  desirous  of  investigat- 
mg  mystery,  and  of  alleviating  melancholy,  especially 
when  these  circumstances  are  united  in  a  handsome  man* 
about  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
amongst  the  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  daughters  of  Thule 
this  mysterious  and  pensive  stranger  might  have  found 
some  one  to  take  upon  herself  the  task  of  consolation 
bad  be  shown  any  willingness  to  accept  such  kindly  o£Q- 
ces ;  but  far  from  doing  so,  he  seemed  even  to  shun  the 
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presence  of  the  sex,  to  which  in  our  distresses,  whether 
of  mind  or  body,  we  generally  apply  for  pity  and  comfort. 

To  these  peculiarities  Mr.  Mertoun  added  another, 
which  was  particularly  disagreeable  to  his  host  and  prin- 
cipal patron,  Magnus  Troil.  This  magnate  of  Zetland, 
descended  by  the  father's  side,  as  we  have  already  said, 
from  an  ancient  Norwegian  family,  by  the  marriage  of  its 
representative  with  a  Danish  lady,  held  the  devout  opin- 
ion that  a  cup  of  Geneva  or  Nantz  was  specific  against 
all  cares  and  afflictions  whatever.  These  were  reme- 
dies to  which  Mr.  Mertoun  never  applied  ;  his  drink  was 
water,  and  water  alone,  and  no  persuasion  or  entreaties 
could  induce  him  to  taste  any  stronger  beverage  than  was 
afforded  by  the  pure  spring.  Now  tliis  Magnus  Troil 
could  not  tolerate ;  it  was  a  defiance  to  the  ancient  nortli- 
ern  laws  of  conviviality,  which,  for  his  own  part,  he  had 
so  rigidly  observed,  that  although  he  was  wont  to  assert 
that  he  had  never  in  his  Ufe  gone  to  bed  drunk,  (that  is, 
in  his  own  sense  of  the  Word,)  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  prove  that,  he  had  ever  r^sign^d  himself  to 
slumber  in  a  state  of  actual  and  absolute  sobriety.  It 
may  be  therefore  asked.  What  did  this  stranger  bring  into 
society  to  compensate  the  displeasure  given  by  his  austere 
and  abstemious  hibits  ?  He  had,  in  tk?  first  place,  that 
manner  and  self-importance  which  maik  u  person  of  some 
consequence  :  and  although  it  was  conjectured  that  he 
could  not  be  rich,  yet  it  was  certainly  known  by  his  ex- 
penditure that  neither  was  he  absolutely  poor.  He  had, 
besides,  some  powers  of  conversation,  when,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  he  chose  to  exert  them,  and  his  misan- 
thropy or  aversion  to  the  business  and  mtercourse  of  or- 
tlinary  life,  was  often  expressed  in  an  antithetical  manner, 
which  passed  for  wit,  when  better  was  not  to  be  had. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Mertoun's  secret  seemed  impenetrable, 
and  his  presence  had  all  the  interest  of  a  riddle,  which 
men  love  to  read  over  and  over,  because  they  cannot  find 
out  tlie  meaning  of  it. 

Notwithstandmg  these  recommendations,  Mertoun  dif- 
fered in  80  many  material  points  from  his  host,  that  after 
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he  had  been  for  some  time  a  guest  at  his  principal  resi- 
dence, Magnus  Troil  was  agreeably  surprised  when,  one 
evening  after  they  had  sat  two  hours  in  absolute  silence, 
drinking  brandy  and  water, — ^that  is,  Magnus  drinking  the 
alcohol,  and  Mertoun  the  element, — ^the  guest  asked  his 
host's  permission  to  occupy,  as  his  tenant,  this  deserted 
mansion  of  Jarlshof,  at  the  extremity  of  the  territory 
called  Dunrossness,  and  situated  just  beneath  Sumburgh- 
Head.  "  I  shall  be  handsomely  rid  of  him,"  quoth  Mag- 
nus to  himself,  "  and  his  kill-joy  visage  will  never  again 
stop  the  bottle  in  its  round.  His  departure  will  ruin  me 
in  lemons,  however,  for  his  mere  look  was  quite  sufficient 
to  sour  a  whole  ocean  of  punch." 

Yet  the  kind-hearted  Zetlander  generously  and  disin- 
terestedly remonstrated  with  Mr.  Mertoun  on  the  solitude 
and  inconveniences  to  which  he  was  about  to  subject  him- 
self. "  There  were  scarcely,"  he  said,  "  even  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  furniture  in  the  old  house — ^there 
was  no  society  within  many  miles — for  provisions,  the 
principal  article  of  food  would  be  sour  sillocks,  and  his 
only  company  gulls  and  gannet^." 

"  My  good  friend,"  replied  Mertoun,  "  if  you  could 
have  named  a  circumstance  which  would  render  the  resi- 
dence more  eligible  to  me  than  any  other,  it  is  that  there 
would  be  neither  human  luxury  nor  human  society  near 
the  place  of  my  retreat ;  a  shelter  from  the  weather  for 
my  own  bead,  and  for  the  boy's,  is  all  1  seek  for.  So 
name  your  rent,  Mr.  Troil,  and  let  me  be  your  tenant  at 
Jarlshof." 

"  Rent  ?"  answered  the  Zetlander  ;  "  why,  no  great 
rent  for  an  old  house  which  no  one  has  lived  in  since  my 
mother's  time,  God  rest  her !  and  as  for  shelter,  the  old 
walls  are  thick  enough,  and  will  bear  many  a  bang  yet. 
But,  Heaven  love  you,  Mr.  Mertoun  think  what  you  are 
purposing.  For  one  of  us  to  live  at  Jarlshof,  were  a  wild 
scheme  enough,  but  you,  who  are  from  another  country, 
whether  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  no  one  can  tell" 

2      VOL.    I. 
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^^  Nor  does  it  greatly  matter,"  said  Mertoun,  somewhat 
abruptly. 

"  Not  a  herring's  scale,"  answered  the  Laird  ;  "  only 
that  I  like  you  the  better  for  being  no  Scot,  as  I  trust  you 
are  not  one.     Hither  they  have  come  like  the  clack-geese 
— every  chamberlain  has  brought  over  a  flock  of  his  own 
name,  and  his  own  hatching,  for  what  I  know,  and  here 
they  roost  for  ever — catch  them  returning  to  their  own 
barren  Highlands  or  Lowlands,  when  once  they  have  tast- 
ed our  Zetland  beef,  and  seen  our  bonny  voea  and  locks. 
No,  sir,"  (here  Magnus  proceeded  with  great  animation, 
sipping  from  time  to  time  the  half-diluted  spirit,  which  at 
the  same  time  animated  his  resentment  against  the  intrud- 
ers, and  enabled  him  to  endure  the  mortifying  reflection 
which  it  suggested,^ — ^^  No,  sir,  the  ancient  days  and  the 
genuine  manners  of  these  Islands  are  no  more ;    for  our 
ancient  possessors,— our  Patersons,  our  Feas,  our  Schlag- 
brenners,  our  Thorbioms,  have  given  place  to  Giffords, 
Scotts,  Mouats,  men  whose  names  bespeak  them  or  their 
ancestors  strangers  to  the  soil  which  we  the  Trofls  have 
inhabited  long  before  the  days  of  Turf-Einar,  who  first 
taught  these  Isles  the  mystery  of  burning  peat  for  fuel, 
and  who  has  been  handed  down  to  a  grateful  posterity  by 
a  name  which  records  the  discovery." 

This  was  a  subject  upon  which  the  potentate  of  Jarl- 
sbof  was  usually  very  difl^tise,  and  Mertoun  saw  him  enter 
upon  it  with  pleasure,  because  he  knew  he  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  any  aid  to  the  conversation,  and 
might  therefore  indulge  his  own  saturnine  humour  while 
the  Norwegian  Zetlander  declaimed  on  the  change  of 
times  and  inhabitants.  But  just  as  Magnus  had  arrived 
at  the  melancholy  conclusion,  <*  how  probable  it  was,  that 
m  another  century  scarce  a  merk — scarce  even  an  ure  of 
land,  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Norse  inhabitants, 
the  true  Udallers*  of  Zetland,"  he  recollected  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  guest,  and  stopped  suddenly  short. 

•  The  1  rdallers  are  the  allodial  poueaton  nf  Zetland,  who  hold  their  posses. 
•ions  undtf  the  old  Norwegian  law,  iiwl«ad  of  the  feudal  tenuroi  introduced 
among  thifm  from  Scotland. 
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'  I  do  not  say  all  this,"  he  added,  interrupting  himself, 
"  as  if  I  were  unwilling  that  you  should  settle  on  my  es- 
tate, Mr.  Mertoun — ^but  for  Jarlshof — the  place  is  a  wild 
one — Come  from  where  you  will,  I  warrant  you  will  say, 
like  other  travellers,  you  came  from  a  better  climate  than 
ours,  for  so  say  you  all.  And  yet  you  think  of  a  retreat 
which  the  very  natives  run  away  from.  Will  you  not 
take  your  glass  ?" — (This  was  to  be  considered  as  inter- 
iectional,) — "  Then  here's  to  you." 

"  My  good  sir,"  answered  Mertoun,  "  I  am  indifferent 
to  climate  ;  if  there  is  but  air  enough  to  fill  my  lungs,  I 
care  not  if  it  be  the  breath  of  Arabia  or  of  Lapland." 

"  Air  enough  you  may  have,"  answered  Magnus,  "  no 
lack  of  that — somewhat  damp,  strangers  allege  it  to  be, 
but  we  know  a  corrective  for  that — Here's  to  you,  Mr. 
Mertoun — ^you  must  learn  to  do  50,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe ; 
and  then,  as  you  say,  you  will  find  the  air  of  Zetland 
equal  to  that  of  Arabia.     But  have  you  seen  Jarlshof?^ 

The  stranger  intimated  that  he  had  not. 

"  Then,"  replied  Magnus,  "  you  have  no  idea  oi 
yoor  undertaking.  If  you  think  it  a  comfortable  road- 
stead like  this,  with  the  house  situated  on  the  side  of  an 
inland  voe,*  that  brings  the  herrings  up  to  your  door,  you 
are  mistaken,  my  heart.  At  Jarlshof  you  will  see  nought 
but  the  wild  waves  tumbling  on  the  bare  rocks,  and  the 
Roost  of  Sumburgh  running  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots 
an-hour." 

^*  1  shall  see  nothing  at  least  of  the  current  of  human 
passions,"  replied  Mertoun. 

**  You  will  hear  nothing  but  the  clanging  and  scream- 
ing of  scarfs,  sheer-waters,  and  sea-gulls,  from  daybreak 
till  sunset." 

"  I  will  compound,"  my  friend,  replied  the  stranger, 
"  so  that  I  do  not  hear  the  chattering  of  women's  tongues.'' 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Norman,  "  that  is  because  you  heaj 
just  now  my  little  Minna  and  Brenda  singing  in  the  gar 
den  with  your  Mordaunt.     Now,  I  would  rather  listen  to 

*  Salt-water  lake. 
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their  little  voices,  than  the  sky-lHrk  which  I  once  heard  in 
Caithness,  or  the  nightingale  that  I  have  read  of* — ^What 
will  the  girls  do  for  want  of  their  playmate  Mordaunt  ?" 

"  They  will  shift  for  themselves,"  answered  Mertoun ; 
"  younger  or  elder  tliey  will  find  playmates  or  dupes. — 
But  the  question  is,  Mr.  Troil,  will  you  let  to  me,  as  your 
tenant,  this  old  mansion  of  Jarlshof .?" 

<'  Gladly,  since  you  make  it  your  option  to  live  in  a 
spot  so  desolate." 

'*  And  as  for  the  rent  ?"  continued  Mertoun. 

"  The  rent  ?"  replied  Magnus  ;  "  hum— why,  you 
must  have  the  bit  of  plantie  cruive]  which  they  once 
called  a  garden,  and  a  right  in  the  scat-hold^  and  a  six- 
penny merk  of  land,  that  the  tenants  may  fish  for  you  ; 
—eight  lispund^oi  butter,  and  eight  shillings  sterling 
yearly  is  not  too  much  ?" 

Mr.  Mertoun  agreed  to  terms  so  moderate,  and  from 
thenceforward  resided  chiefty  at  the  solitary  mansion 
which  we  have  described  in  t£e  beginmng  of  this  chapter, 
conforming  not  only  without  complaint,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
with  a  sullen  pleasure  to  all  the  privations  which  so  wild 
and  desolate  a  situation  necessarily  imposed  on  its  iniiab* 
itant. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Tit  not  alone  the  ecene-^lie  wun,  Amelme^ 

The  man  finds  sympathies  in  these  wild  waateSy 

And  roofhly  tumbling  seas,  which  fairer  viewi 

And  smoother  waves  deny  him. 

Mncitnil/nuMU 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Jarlshof  had 
at  first  heard  with  alarm,  that  a  person  of  rank  superior 
to  their  own  was  come  to  reside  in  the  ruinous  tenement 
which  they  stiD  called  the  Castle.     In  those  days,  (for 
the  present  times  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better,)  the 
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presence  of  a  soperior,  m  sucb  a  situaten,  was  almost 
ceitaia  to  be  atteoded  with  additional  burdens  and  exac- 
donsy  for  which,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  feudal 
customs  furnished  a  thousand  i^olo^s*  By  each  of 
these,  a  part  of  the  tenants'  ba^d'-won  and  precarious 
profits  was  diverted  for  the  use  of  tibeir  poweifful  neigh- 
bour and  superior,  the  tackaamo^  as  he  was  called.  But 
the  sub-tenants  apeedity  fouml  that  bo  oppre^sbn  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  aipprehended  at  the  hands  of  Basil  Mer- 
taun.  His  own  means,  whether  large  or  small,  were  at 
least  fully  adequate  to  bis  expenses,  which,  so  far  as  re^ 
^ded  his  habits  of  life,  were  of  the  most  fn^al  desorip* 
tion.  The  luxuries  of  a  few  books,  and  some  philosoph- 
ical instruments,  with  which  he  was  supplied  from  liOndon 
as  occasion  offered,  seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  ot  wealth 
unusual  in  those  islanck ;  but,  on  the  other  hai»d,  the 
table  and  the  aceonimodialioiis  at  Jarlsbof,  did  not  exceea 
what  w^a  maintained  by  a  S^flaivd  >prc^iiei(»r  of  the  most 
inferior  description. 

The  tenants  of  the  hiamlet  troubled  themselves  very 
little  about  the  quality  of  their  superior,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  their  situation  was  rather  to  be  mended  than 
rendered  worse  by  bis  presence  ;  aud,  once  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  of  his  tyrannizing  over  them,  they  laid 
their  heads  together  to  make  the  most  of  him  by  various 
petty  tricks  of  overcharge  and  extortion,  which  for  a  while 
the  stranger  submitted  to  with  the  most  philosophic  indif- 
ference. An  incident,  however,  occurred,  which  put  his 
character  in  a  new  light,  and  efiectuaUy  checked  all  fu- 
ture efibrts  at  extravagant  imposilaoQ.. 

A  dispute  arose  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Castle  betwixt  an 
old  govemante,  who  acted  as  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Mer- 
toun,  and  Sweyn  Erickson,  as  good  a  Zetlander  as  ever 
rowed  a  boat  to  the  haaf  fishing;*  which  dispute,  as  is 


*i«.    The  deep-aea  fiihing,  ifl  diitiactioa  to  that  whidi  k  prxUitd  >loig 
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usual  in  such  cases,  was  maintained  with  such  increasing 
beat  and  vociferation  as  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  master, 
(as  he  was  caUed,)  who,  secluded  m  a  solitary  turret,  was 
deeply  employed  in  examining  the  contents  of  a  new  pack- 
age of  books  from  London,  which,  after  long  expectation, 
had  found  its  way  to  Hull,  from  thence  by  a  whaling  ves- 
sel to  Lerwick,  and  so  to  Jarlshof.  With  more  than  tlie 
usual  thrill  of  indignation  which  indolent  people  always 
feel  when  roused  into  action  on  some  unpleasant  occasion, 
Mertoun  descended  to  the  scene  of  contest,  and  so  sud- 
denly, peremptorily,  and  strictly,  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  dispute,  that  the  parties,  notwithstanding  every  evasion 
which  they  attempted,  became  unable  to  disguise  from 
him  that  their  difference  respected  the  several  interests  to 
which  the  honest  govemante,  and  no  less  honest  fisher- 
man, were  respectively  entitled,  in  an  overcharge  of  about 
one  hundred  per  cent,  on  a  bargain  of  rock-cod,  purchas- 
ed by  the  former  from  the  latter,  for  the  use  of  the  family 
at  Jarlshof. 

When  this  w£is  fairly  ascertained  and  confessed,  Mr. 
Mertoun  stood  looking  upon  the  culprits  with  eyes  in 
which  the  utmost  scorn  seemed  to  contend  with  awaken- 
ing passion. — "  Hark  you,  ye  old  hag,"  said  he  at  length 
to  the  housekeeper,  ^'  avoid  my  house  this  instant !  and 
know  that  I  dismiss  you,  not  for  being  a  liar,  a  thief,  and 
an  ungrateful  quean, — ^for  these  are  qualities  as  proper  to 
you  as  your  name  of  woman, — ^but  for  daring,  in  my  house, 
to  scold  above  your  breath. — And  for  you,  you  rascal, 
who  suppose  you  may  cheat  a  stranger  as  you  would 
finch*  a  whale,  know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
rights  which,  by  delegation  from  your  roaster,  Magnus 
Troil,  I  can  exercise  over  you,  if  I  will.  Provoke  me  to 
a  certain  pitch,  and  you  shall  learn,  to  your  cost,  I  can 
break  your  rest  as  easily  as  you  can  interrupt  ray  leisure. 
I  know  the  meaning  of  scat^  and  wattle,  and  hawkhen,  and 

— —   - 1        ■  ■  ■  -    r   -  I         I         1 1 '       ■    ■  ■  -       -    I         I  ■  .,.--- 

^  The  operation  of  sKcing^tfae  bhtbbtr  ih>m^lie4)eoes  of  the  whale  U  called 
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hagakfy  and  every  other  exaction  by  which  your  lord&y  in 
ancient  and  modern  days,  have  wrung  your  withers  }  nor 
is  there  one  of  you  that  shall  not  rue  the  day  that  you 
could  not  be  content  with  robbing  me  of  my  money,  but 
must  also  break  in  on  my  leisure  with  your  atrocious 
northern  clamour,  that  rivals  in  discord  the  screaming  of 
a  flight  of  Arctic  gulls." 

Nothing  better  occurred  to  Sweyn,  m  answer  to  this 
objurgation,  than  the  preferring  a  hurjoble  request  that  his 
honour  would  be  pleased  to  keep  the  cod-fish  without  pay- 
ment, and  say  no  more  about  the  matter ;  but  by  this  time 
Mr.  Mertoun  had  worked  up  his  passions  into  an  ungov- 
ernable rage,  and  with  one  hand  he  threw  the  money  at 
the  fisherman's  head,  while  with  the  other  he  pelted  him 
out  of  the  apartment  with  his  own  fish,  which  he  finally 
flung  out  of  doors  after  him. 

There  was  so  much  of  appalling  and  tyrannic  fury  in 
the  stranger's  manner  on  this  occasion,  that  Sweyn  neither 
stopped  to  collect  the  money  nor  take  back  his  commod- 
ity, but  fled  at  a  precipitate  rate  to  the  small  hamlet,  to 
tell  his  comrades  tliat  if  they  provoked  Master  Mertoun 
any  farther,  he  would  turn  an  absolute  Pate  Stuartf  on 
their  hand,  and  head  and  hang  without  either  judgment 
or  mercy. 

Hither  also  came  the  discarded  housekeeper,  to  consult 
with  her  neighbours  and  kindred,  (for  she  too  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  village,)  what  she  should  do  to  regain  the  de- 
sirable situation  from  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly 
expelled.  The  old  Ranzellaar  of  the  village,  who  had 
the  voice  most  potential  in  the  deliberations  of  the  town- 
ship, after  hearing  what  had  happened,  pronounced  that 
Sweyn  Erickson  had  gone  too  far  in  raising  the  market 
upon  Mr.  Mertoun  ;  and  that  whatever  pretext  the  tacks* 
man  might  assume  for  thus  giving  way  to  his  anger,  tlie 
real  grievance  must  have  been  the  charging  the  rock-cod- 
fish at  a  penny  mstead  of  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  he  there- 


t  Httote,  probably,  Patrick  Smart,  Earlof  Orkoay,  aaaoatad  ftr  tynnay 
•ad  upprewnp,  praecM  on  the  inbabitaott  of  tboaara8ioiattllM4%  in  Ot  bt 
'  tha  faveDtamtb  cantiiry. 
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fore  exhorted  all  the  community  never  to  raise  their  ex- 
actions in  future  beyond  the  proportion  of  three  pence 
upon  the  shilling,  at  which  rate  their  master  at  the  Castle 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  grumble,  since,  as  he 
was  disposed  to  do  them  no  harm,  it  was  reasonable  to 
think  that,  in  a  moderate  way,  he  had  no  objection  to  do 
them  good.  "  And  three  upon  twelve,"  said  the  expe- 
rienced Ranzeliaar,  ''  is  a  decent  and  moderate  profit, 
and  will  bring  with  it  God's  blessing  and  Saint  Ronald's." 

Proceeding  upon  the  tariff  thus  judiciously  recommend- 
ed to  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  cheated  Mertoun 
in  future  only  tx)  the  moderate  extent  of  twenty-five  per 
cent. ;  a  rate  to  which  all  nabobs,  army-contractors,  spec- 
ulators in  the  funds,  and  others,  whom  recent  and  rapid 
success  has  enabled  to  settle  in  the  country  upon  a  great 
scale,  ought  to  submit,  as  very  reasonable  treatment  at  the 
hand  of  their  rustic  neighbours.  Mertoun  at  least  seem- 
ed of  that  opinion,  for  he  gave  himself  no  farther  trouble 
upon  the  subject  of  his  household  expenses. 

The  conscript  fathers  of  Jarlsliof,  having  settled  their 
own  matters,  took  next  under  their  consideration  the  case 
of  Swertha,  the  banished  matron  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Gastle,  whom,  as  an  experienced  and  useful  ally, 
they  were  highly  desirous  to  restore  to  her  office  of  house- 
keeper, should  that  be  found  possible.  But  as  their  wis- 
dom here  failed'  tbem^  Swertha,  in  despair,  had  recourse 
to  the  good  offices  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  with  whom  she 
had  acquired  some  favour  by  her  knowledge  in  old  Nor- 
wegian ballads,  and  dismal  tales  concerning  the  Trows  or 
Drows,  (the  dwarfs  of  the  Scalds,)  with  whom  supersti- 
tious eld  had  peopled  many  a  lonely  cavern  and  brown 
dale  in  Dunrossness,  as  in  every  other  district  of  Zetland. 
— ^*  Swertha,'*  said  the  youth,  "  I  can  do  but  little  for 
you^  but  you  may  do  something  for  yourself.  My  father's 
passion  resembles  the  fury  of  those  ancient  champions, 
those  Bet^erkars  you  sing  songs  about." 

"  Ay,  ayrfifih-of  my  hear^,"  r«pli«d  the  old  woman, 

w^apaihdbA.wlHBA-^  "'^  Berserfeafs.  were^champions 
ii^'^BNtrflrtiftf^  theWessedMHys  of  Saint  Olavev  Ttnd  who 
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used  to  run  like  madmen  on  swords  and  spears,  and  har- 
poons and  muskets,  and  snap  them  aH  into  pieces  as  a  fin- 
ner*  woald  go  througb  a  herring-net,  and  then,  when  the . 
fury  went  off,  they  were  as  weak  and  unstable  as  water."* 

"That's  the  very  thing,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaimt.* 
"  Now,  my  &ther  never  likes  to  think  of  his  passion  after 
it  is  over,  and  is  so  much  of  a  Berserfcar,  that,  let  him  be 
desperate  as  he  will-  to-day,  he  will  not  care  about  it  to- 
morrow. Therefore,  he  has  not  filled  up  your  place  in 
the  household  at  the  Castle,  and  not  a  moudiful  of  warm 
food  has  been  dressed  there  since  you  went  away,  and  not 
a  morsel  of  breacl  baked,  but  we  have  lived  just  upon 
whatever  cold  thing  came  to  hand.  Now,  Swertha,  I 
wiU  be  your  warrant,  that  if  you  go  boldly  up  to  the  Cas- 
de,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  usual, 
you  will  never  hear  a  single  word  from  him." 

Swertha  hesitated  at  first  to  obey  this  bold^  counsel. 
Sie  said,  "  to  her  thinking,  Mr.  Mertoun,  when  he  was 
angry,  looked  more  like  a  fiend  than  any  Berserkar  of 
them  all ;  thst  the  fire  flashed  firom  his  eyes,  and  the  foam 
flew  fix>m  his  lips ;  and  that  it  would  be  a-  plain  tempting  of 
Providence  to  put  herself  again  in  such  a  venture." 

But,  on  the  encouragement  which  she  received  firom 
the  son,  she  determined  at  length  once  more  to  face  the 
parent;  and,  dressing  herself  in  her  ordinary  household 
attire,  for  so  Mordauntr  particularly  recommended,  she 
dipped  into  the  Castle,  and  presently  resuming  the  vari- 
ous and  numerous  occupations  which  devolved  on  her, 
seemed  as  deeply  engaged  in  household  cares  as  if  she 
had  never  been  out  of  office. 

The  first  day  of  her  return  to  her  duty,  Swertha  made 
DO  appearance  in  presence  of  her  master,  but  trusted  that, 
after  lus  three  days'  diet  on  cold  meat,  a  hot  dish,  dressed 
with  the  best  of  her  simple  skill,  mi^t  introduce  her  fa- 
vourably to  his  recollection.  When  Mordatmt  bad  re- 
ported that  hia  father  had  taken  no  notice  of  this  change 
of  diet,  and  when  she  herself  dbserVed  that,  in  passing 
and  repassbg' him  occasionally,  her  appearance  produced 
00  €&ct  upon  her  singular  master,  she  began  to  hnagitte 
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that  the  whole  afiair  had  escaped  Mr.  Mertoun's  tnem* 
ory,  and  was  active  in  her  duty  as  usual.  Neither 
was  she  conviDced  of  the  contrary  until  one  day,  when, 
happening  somewhat  to  elevate  her  tone  in  a  dispute 
with  the  other  naaid-servant,  her  master,  who  at  that 
time  passed  the  place  of  contest,  eyed  her  with  a  strong 
glance,  and  pronounced  the  single  word,  remember  I  in  a 
tone  which  taught  Swertha  the  government  of  her  toiigue 
for  many  weeks  after. 

If  Mertoun  was  whimsical  in  his  mode  of  governing  his 
^  household,  he  seemed  no  less  so  in  his  plan  of  educating 
his  son.  He  shewed  the  youth  but  few' symptoms  of  pa- 
rental affection ;  yet,  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  the 
improvement  .of  Mord aunt's  education  seemed  to  be  the 
utmost  object  of  his  life.  He  had  both  books  and  infor- 
mation sufficient  to  discharge  the  task  of  tutor  in  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  this  capacity  was 
regular,  calm,  and  strict,  not  to  say  severe,  in  exacting 
from  his  pupil  the  attention  necessary  for  his  profiting. 
But  in  the  perusal  of  history,  to  which  their  attention  was 
frequently  turned,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  classic  au- 
thors, there  often  occurred  facts  or  sentiments  which 
produced  an  instant  effect  upon  Mertoun's  mind,  and 
brought  on  him  suddenly  what  Swertha,  Sweyn,  and  even 
Mordaunt,  came  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  his  dark 
hour.  He  was  aware,  in  the  usual  case,  of  its  approach, 
and  retreated  to  an  inner  apartment,  into  which  he  never 
permitted  even  Mordaunt  to  enter.  Here  he  would  abide 
in  seclusion  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  only  coming  out 
at  uncertain  times,  to  take  such  food  as  they  had  takeu 
care  to  leave  within  his  reach,  which  he  used  in  wonder- 
fully small  quantities.  At  other  times,  and  especially 
during  the  wbter  solstice,  when  almost  every  person 
spends  the  gloomy  time  within  doors  in  feasting  and  mer- 
riment this  unhappy  man  would  wrap  himself  in  a  dark- 
coloured  sea-cloak,  and  wander  out  along  the  stormy 
beacb»  or  upon  the  de!jK)late  heath,  indulging  his  own 
glooaxy  aod  wayward  reveries  under  the  inclement  sky, 
the  rather  that  he  was  then  mo$t  $ure  to  wancter  unen- 
cou&tered  and  ianobserved. 
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As  Mordaunt  grew  older,  he  learned  to  note  the  par- 
ticular signs  which  preceded  these  fits  of  gloomy  despon- 
dency, and  to  direct  such  precautions  as  might  insure  his 
unfortunate  parent  from  ill-timed  interruption,  (which  had 
always  the  effect  of  driving  him  to  fury,)  while,  at  the 
same  time,  full  provision  was  made  for  his  subsistence. 
Mordaunt  perceived  that  at  such  periods  the  melancholy 
fit  of  his  father  was  greatly  prolonged,  if  he  chanced  to 
present  himself  to  his  eyes  while  the  dark  hour  was  upon 
him.  Out  of  respect,  therefore,  to  his  parent,  as  well  as 
to  indulge  the  love  of  active  exercise  and  of  amusement 
natural  to  his  period  of  life,  Mordaunt  used  often  to  ab- 
sent faimseir  altogether  from  the  mansion  of  Jarlshof,  and 
even  from  the  district,  secure  that  his  father,  if  the  dark 
hour  passed  away  in  his  absence,  would  be  little  inclined  to 
inquire  bow  bis  son  bad  disposed  of  his  leisure,  so  that.he 
was  sure  he  had  not  watched  his  own  weak  moments ; 
that  being  the  subject  on  which  he  entertained  the  utmost 
jealousy. 

At  such  times,  therefore,  all  the  sources  of  amusement 
which  the  country  afforded,  were  open  to  the  younger 
Mertoun,  who,  in  these  intervals  of  his  education,  had  an 
opportunity  to  give  full  scope  to  the  energies  of  a  bold, 
active,  and  daring  character.  He  was  often  engaged  with 
the  youth  of  the  hamlet  in  those  desperate  sports,  to 
which  the  "  dreadful  trade  of  the  samphire-gatherer"  is 
like  a  walk  upon  level  ground— often  joined  those  mid- 
night excursions  upon  the  face  of  the  giddy  cliffs,  to  se- 
cure the  eggs  or  the  young  of  die  sea-fowl ;  and  in  these 
daring  adventures  displayed  an  address,  presence  of 
mind,  and  activity,  which,  in  one  so  young,  and  not  a  na- 
tive of  tlie  country,  astonished  the  oldest  fowlers.* 

At  other  times,  Mordaunt  accompanied  Swe3m  and 
odier  fishermen  in  their  long  and  perilous  expeditions  to 
the  distant  and  deep  sea,  learning  under  their  direction 
the  management  of  the  boat,  in  which  they  equal  or  ex- 
ceed, perhaps,  any  natives  of  the  Brftish  empire-^  Thif 
exercise  had  charms  for  Mordaunt,  independenifybf  the 
flAn^aloDe.  r    .,.:?:  - 
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At  this  time,  the  old  Norwegian  sagas  were  milch  re- 
membered, and  often  rehearsed  by  the  fishermen,  who 
still  preserved  among  themselves  the  ancient  Norse 
tongue,  which  was  the  speeoh  of  their  forefathers.  In  the 
dark  romance  of  those  Scandinavian  tales,  lay  much  that 
was  captivating  to  a  youthful  ear ;  and  the  classic  fables  of 
antiquity  were  rivalled  at  least,  if  not  excelled,  m  Mor- 
daunt's  opinion,  by  the  strange  legends  of  Bei^erkars,  of 
sea-kings,  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  sorcerers,  which  he  beard 
from  the  native  Zetlanders.  Often  the  scenes  around 
bim  were  assigned  as  the  localities  of  the  wild  poems, 
which,  half  recited,  half  chanted,  by  voices  as  hoarse,  if 
not  so  loud,  as  the  waves  over  which  they  floated,  pointed 
out  the  very  bay  on  which  they  sailed  as  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  sea-fight ;  the  scarce-seen  heap  of  stones  that  bris- 
tled over  the  projecting  cape,  as  the  dun  or  castle  of  some 
potent  Earl  or  noted  pirate ;  the  distant  and  solitary  grey 
stone  on  the  lonely  moor,  as  marking  the  grave  of  a 
hero ;  the  wild  cavern,  up  which  the  sea  rolled  in  heavy, 
broad,  and  unbroken  billows,  as  the  dwelling  of  some 
,  noted  sorceress.^ 

The  ocean  also  had  its  mysteries,  the  efiect  of  which 
was  aided  by  the  dim  twilight,  through  which  it  was  im- 
perfectly seen  for  more  than  half  the  year.  Its  bottom- 
less depths  and  secret  caves  contained,  according  to  the 
account  of  Sweyn  and  others,  skilled  in  legendary  lore, 
such  wonders  as  modern  navigators  reject  with  disdain. 
In  the  quiet  moonlight  bay,  where  the  waves  came  rip- 
pling to  the  shore,  upon  a  bed  of  smooth  sand  intermin- 
gled with  shells,  the  mermaid  was  still  seen  to  glide 
along  the  waters,  and,  mingling  her  voice  with  the  sigh- 
ing breeze,  was  often  heard  to  sing  of  subterranean 
wonders,  or  to  chant  prophecies  of  future  events.  The 
kraken,  that  hugest  of  living  things,  was  still  supposed  to 
cumber  the  recesses  of  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  and  often, 
when  some  fog-bank  covered  the  sea  at  a  distance,  the 
eye  of  the  experienced  boatmen  saw  the  horns  of  the  mon-^' 
stious  iemthan  welking  and  waving  amidst  the  wreaths 
of  mist,  and  bore  away  with  all  press  of  oar  and  saU,  lest 
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the  sudden  suction,  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  the  mon-> 
strous  mass  to  the  bottom,  should  drag  within  the  grasp 
of  its  multifarious  feelers  his  own  frail  skiff.  The  sea- 
sDake  was  also  known,  which,  arising  out  of  the  depths  of 
ocean,  stretches  to  the  skies  his  enormous  neck,  covered 
with  a  mune  like  that  of  a  war-horse,  and  with  its  broad 
glittering  eyes,  raised  mast-head  high,  looks  out,  as  it 
seems,  for  plunder  or  for  victims. 

Many  prodigious  stories  of  these  marine  monsters,  and 
of  many  others  less  known,  were  then  universally  received 
among  the  Zetlanders,  whose  descendants  have  not  as 
yet  by  any  means  abandoned  faith  in  them.^ 

Such  legends  are,  indeed,  every  where  current  amongst 
the  vulgar  ;  but  the  imagination  is  far  more  powerfully 
affected  by  them  on  the  deep  and  dangerous  seas  of  the 
north,  amidst  precipices  and  headlands,  many  hundred 
feet  in  height, — amid  perilous  straits,  and  currents,  and 
eddies, — ^long  sunken  reefs  of  rock,  over  which  the  vivid 
ocean  foams  and  boils,— dark  caverns,  to  whose,  extrem- 
ities neither  man  nor  skiff  has  ever  ventured,— lonely  and 
often  uninhabited  isles, — and  occasionally  the  ruins  of 
ancient  northern  fastnesses,  dimly  seen  by  the  feeble  light 
of  the  Arctic  winter.  To  Mordaunt,  who  had  much  of 
romance  in  his  disposition,  these  superstitions  formed  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  exercise  of  the  imagination,  while, 
half  doubting,  half  inclined  to  believe,  he  listened  to  the 
t"les  chanted  concerning  these  wonders  of  nature,  and 
features  of  credulous  belief,  told  m  the  rude  but  ener- 
getic language  of  the  ancient  Scalds. 

But  there  wanted  not  softer  and  lighter  amusement, 
ibat  might  seem  better  suited  to  Mord aunt's  age,  than  the 
^ild  tales  and  rude  exercises  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  season  of  winter,  when,  from  die  shoit- 
Q^s  of  the  day-light,  labour  becomes  impossible,  is  in 
Zetland  the  time  of  revel,  feasting,  and  merriment. 
Whatever  the  fisherman  has  been  able  to  acquire  during 
SQoimer,  was  expended,  and  often  wasted,  in  maintaining 
Ae  mirth  and  hospitality  of  bis  hearth  during  this  period ; 
3    rot    u  ;.;.,:■  \\ 
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wbile  the  landholders  and  gentlemeD  of  the  island  gave 
double  loose  to  their  convivial  and  hospitable  dispositions, 
thronged  their  houses  with  guests,  and  drove  away  the 
rigour  of  the  season  with  jest,  glee,  and  song,  the  dance 
and  the  wine«cup. 

Amid  thiQ  revels  of  this  merry,  though  rigorous  season, 
DO  youth  added  more  spirit  to  the  danee,  or  glee  to  the 
revel,  than  the  young  stranger,  Mordannt  Mertoun.  When 
his  father's  state  of  mind  permitted,  or  indeed  re<]uired  his 
absence,  he  wandered  from  house  to  house,  a  welcome 
guest  wherever  he  came,  and  lent  bis  wilting  voice  to  the 
song,  and  his  foot  to  the  dance,  A  boat,  or,  if  the  weather, 
as  was  often  the  case,  permitted  not  that  convenience,  one 
of  the  numerous  ponies,  which,  straying  in  hordes  about 
the  extensive  moors,  may  be  said  to  be  at  any  man's  com- 
mand who  can  catch  them,  conveyed  him  from  the  man- 
sion of  one  hospitable  Zetlander  to  that  of  another*  None 
excelled  him  in  performing  the  warlike  sword-dance,  a 
species  of  amusement  which  had  been  derived  from  the 
habits  of  the  ancient  Norsemen.  He  could  play  upon 
the  guCi  and  upon  the  common  violin,  the  melancholy  and 
pathetic  tunes  peculiar  to  the  country ;  and  with  great 
spirit  and  execution  could  relieve  their  monotony  with  the 
livelier  airs  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  When  a  party  set 
forth  as  maskers,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  gutz- 
ards,  to  visit  some  neighbouring  Laird,  or  rich  Udaller,  it 
augured  well  of  the  expedition,  if  Mordaunt  Mertoun  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office  of  skudler^  or 
leader  of  the  band.  Upon  these  occasions,  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  he  led  his  retinue  from  house  to  house,  bring- 
ing mirth  where  he  went,  and  leaving  regret  when  he  de- 
parted. Mordaunt  became  thus  generally  known,  and 
beloved  as  generally,  through  most  of  the  houses  com- 
posing the  patriarchal  community  of  the  Main  Isle  ;  but 
bis  visits  were  most  frequently  and  most  willingly  paid  at 
the  mansion  of  his  father's  landlord  and  protector,  Mag- 
nus Troil. 

It  was  not  entirely  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  of 
the  worthy  old  Ma^te,  oc^  the  taige  thflU  bevas  is  ef- 


feet  liis  father's  patron,  which  occasioned  theise.  fnequent 
visits.  The  band  of  welcome  was  indeed  rec^ved  as 
eagerly  as  it  was  sincerely  given,  while  the  ancient 
Udaller,  raising  himself  in  his  huge  chair,  whereof  the  in* 
side  was  lined  with  well-dressed  seal-skins,  and  the  outside 
composed  of  massive  oak,  carved  by  the  rude  graving* 
tool  of  some  Hamburgh  carpenter,  shouted  forth  his  wel- 
come in  a  tone,  which  might,  in  ancient  times,  have  hailed 
ibe  return  odoulf  the  highest  festival  of  the  Goths.  There 
was  metal  yet  more  attractive,  and  younger  hearts,  whose 
welcome,  if  less  loud,  was  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  jolly 
Udaller.  But  this  is  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  discuss* 
ed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter. 


CHAPTER  m. 

''  O,  BMTf  B«H  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  were  twa  boonie  lasses ; 
They  biggit  a  bouse  on  yon  bom-braei 

And  theekit  it  owcr  wi'  rashes. 

Fair  Bessy  Bell  I  loo'd  yestreen, 

And  thoagbt  I  ne'er  could  alter ; 
But  Mary  Gray's  twa  pawky  een 

Have  garr'd  my  fancy  falter. 

Scott  8tmg, 

We  have  already  mentioned  Minna  and  Brenda,  the 
daughters  of  Magnus  TroiK  T^eir  mother  had  been  deaa 
bt  many  years,  and  they  were  now  two  beautiful  girls, 
tbe  eldest  only  eighteen,  which  might  be  a  year  or  two 
vounger  than  Mtvdaunt  Mertoun,  the  second  about  seven* 
teen. — ^They  were  the  joy  of  their  father's  heart,  and  the 
light  of  bis  old  eyes ;  and  although  indulged  to  a  degree 
vbich  might  have  endangered  his  comfort  and  their  own, 
ky  repaid  his  affection  with  a  love,  into  which  even 
olind  indulgence  hsd  not  introduced  aligbi  x&gasrii  or4em« 
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inine  caprice.  The  difierence  of  their  tempers  and  of 
their  complexions  was  singularly  striking,  although  com- 
bined, as  is  usual,  with  a  certain  degree  of  family  re- 
semblance. 

The  mother  of  these  maidens  had  been  a  Scottish  lady 
from  the  Highlands  of  Sutherland,  the  orphan  of  a  noble 
chief,  who,  driven  from  his  own  country  during  the  feuds 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  found  shelter  in  those 
peaceful  islands,  which,  amidst  poverty  and  seclusion, 
were  thus  far  happy,  that  they  remained  unvexed  by  dis- 
cord, and  unstained  by  civil  broil.  The  father  (his  name 
was  Saint  Clair,)  pined  for  his  native  glen,  his  feudal 
tower,  his  clansmen,  and  his  fallen  authority,  and  died 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Zetland.  The  beauty  of  his 
orphan  daughter,  despite  her  Scottish  lineage,  melted  tlie 
stout  heart  of  Magnus  Troil.  He  sued  and  was  listened 
to,  and  she  became  his  bride  ;  but  dying  in  the  fifth  year 
of  their  union,  left  him  to  mourn  his  brief  period  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

From  her  mother,  Minna  inherited  the  stately  form 
and  dark  eyes,  the  raven  locks  and  finely-pencilled  brows, 
which  showed  she  was,  on  one  side  at  least,  a  stranger  to 
the  blood  of  Thule.     Her  cheek, — 

O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 

was  SO  slightly  and  delicately  tinged  with  the  rose,  that 
many  thought  the  lily  had  an  undue  proportion  in  her 
complexion.  But  in  that  predominance  of  the  paler 
flower,  there  was  nothing  sickly  or  languid ;  it  was  the 
true  natural  colour  of  health,  and  corresponded  in  a  pe- 
culiar decree  with  features  which  seemed  calculated 
to  express  a  contemplative  and  high-minded  character. 
When  Minna  Troil  heard  a  tale  of  woe  or  of  injustice,  it 
was  then  her  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  showed 
plainly  how  warm  it  beat,  notwithstanding  the  generally 
serious,  composed,  and  retiring  disposition,  which  her 
countenance  and  demeanour  seemed  to  exhibit.  If  stran- 
gers sometimes  conceived  that  these  fine  features  were 
?.louded  by  meJwieholy,  for  •rtrhich  her  age  wd  si^ation 
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could  scarce  have  given  occasion,  they  were  soon  satis- 
fied, upon  further  acquaintance,  that  the  placid,  mild 
quietude  of  her  disposition,  and  the  mental  energy  of  a 
character  which  was  but  little  interested  in  ordinary  and 
trivial  occurrences,  was  the  real  cause  of  her  gravity ; 
and  most  men,  when  they  knew  that  her  melancholy  had 
no  ground  in  real  sorrow,  and  was  only  the  aspiration 
of  a  soul  bent  on  more  important  objects  than  those 
bj  which  she  was  surrounded,  might  have  wished  her 
whatever  could  add  to  her  happiness,  but  could  scarce 
have  desired  that,  graceful  as  she  was  in  her  natural  and 
unaffected  seriousness,  she  should  change  that  deport- 
ment for  one  more  gay.  In  short,  notwithstanding  our 
wish  to  have  avoided  that  hackneyed  simile  of  an  angel, 
we  cannot  avoid  saying  there  was  something  in  the  serious 
beauty  of  her  aspect,  in  the  measured,  yet  graceful  ease 
of  her  motions,  in  the  music  of  her  voice,  and  the  serene 
purity  of  her  eye,  that  seemed  as  if  Minna  Troil  belonged 
naturally  to  some  higher  and  better  sphere,  and  was  on- 
ly the  chance  visitant  of  a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of 
her. 

The  scarcely  less  beautiful,  equally  lovely,  and  equally 
innocent  Brenda,  was  of  a  complexion  as  differing  from 
her  sister  as  they  differed  in  character,  taste,  and  expres- 
sion. Her  profuse  locks  were  of  that  paly  brown  which 
receives  from  the  passing  sunbeam  a  tinge  of  gold,  but 
darkens  again  when  the  ray  has  passed  from  it.  Her 
eye,  her  mouth,  the  beautiful  row  of  teeth,  which  in  her 
innocent  vivacity  were  frequently  disclosed  ;  the  fre&h, 
yet  not  too  bright  glow  of  a  healthy  complexion,  tinging 
a  skin  like  the  drifted  snow,  spoke  he^  genuine  Scandi  - 
oavian  descent.  A  fairy  form,  less  tall  than  that  of  Minna, 
out  still  more  finely  moulded  into  symmetry — a  careless, 
and  almost  childish  lightness  of  step-— an  eye  that  seem 
ed  to  look  on  every  object  with  pleasure,  from  a  natural 
and  serene  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  attracted  even 
QK>re  general  admiration  than  the  charms  of  her  sister 

S*      VOL.    I. 
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though  perhaps  that  which  Minna  did  excite,  might  be  of 
a  more  intense,  as  well  as  more  reverential  character. 
The  dispositions  of  tliese  lovely  sisters  were  not  less  dif- 
ferent than  their  complexions.  In  the  kindly  afiections, 
neither  could  be  said  to  excel  the  oth^r,  so  much  were  they 
attached  to  their  father  and  to  each  other.  But  the  cheer- 
fulness of  Brenda  mixed  itself  with  the  every-day  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  seemed  inexhaustible  in  its  profusion. 
The  less  buoyant  spirit  of  her  sister  appeared  to  bring  to 
society  a  contented  wish  to  be  interested  and  pleased 
with  what  was  going  forward,  but  was  rather  placidly  carri- 
ed along  with  the  stream  of  mirtli  and  pleasure,  than  dis- 
posed to  aid  its  progress  by  any  eflbrts  of  her  own.  She 
endured  mirth,  rather  than  enjoyed  it ;  and  the  pleasures 
in  which  she  most  delighted,  were  those  of  a  graver  and 
more  solitary  cast.  The  knowledge  which  is  derived  from 
books  was  beyond  her  reach.  Zetland  afforded  few 
opportunities,  in  those  days,  of  studying  the  lessons  be- 
queathed 

By  dead  men  to  their  kind ; 

and  Magnus  Troil,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  was 
not  a  person  widiin  whose  mansion  the  means  of  such 
knowledge  were  to  be  acquired.     But  the  book  of  nature 
was  before  Minna,  that  noblest  of  volumes,  where  we 
are  ever  called  to  wonder  and  to  admire,  even  when  we 
cannot  understand.     The  plants  of  those  wild  regions, 
the  shells  on  the  shores,  and  the  long  list  of  feathered  clans 
which  haunt  their  cliffs  and  eyries,  were  as  well  known  to 
Minna  Troil,  as  to  the  most  experienced  fowlers.     Her 
powers  of  observation   were  wonderful,   and   little  in- 
terrupted  by  oiher  tones  of  feeling.     The  information 
which   she  acquired  by  habits  of  patient  attention,  was 
indelibly  rivetted  in  a  naturally  powerful  memory.     She 
had  also  a  high  feeling  for  the  solitary  and  melancholy 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  was  placed.     The 
ocean,  in  all  its  varied  forms  of  sublimity  and  terror — ^the 
tremendous  cliffs  that  resound  to  the  ceaseless  roar  ol 
the  biUows,  and  the  clang  of  the  sea-ibwl,  had  for  Minna 


a  charm  in  almost  every  state  in  which  the  changing 
seasons  exhibited  them.  With  the  enthusiastic  feelings 
proper  to  the  romantic  race  from  which  her  mother  de- 
scended, the  love  of  natural  objects  was  to  her  a  passion 
capable  not  only  of  occupying,  but  at  times  of  agitating, 
her  mind.  Scenes  upon  which  her  sister  looked  with  a 
sense  of  transient  awe  or  emotion,  which  vanished  on  her 
return  from  witnessing  them,  continued  long  to  fill  Minna's 
imagination,  not  only  in  solitude,  and  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  but  in  the  hours  of  society.  So  that  sometimes 
when  she  sat  like  a  beautiful  statue,  a  present  member 
of  the  domestic  circle,  her  thoughts  were  far  absent,  wan- 
dering on  the  wild  sea-shore,  and  among  the  yet  wilder 
mountains  of  her  native  isles.  And  yet,  when  recalled  to 
conversation,  and  mingling  in  it  with  interest,  there  were 
few  to  whom  her  friends  were  more  indebted  for  enhanc- 
ing  its  enjoyments ;  and  although  something  in  her  man- 
ners claimed  deference  (notwithstanding  her  early  youth) 
as  well  as  affection,  even  her  gay,  lovely,  and  amiable 
sister  was  not  more  generally  beloved  than  the  more  re- 
tired and  pensive  Minna. 

Indeed  the  two  lovely  sisters  were  not  only  the  delight 
of  their  friends,  but  the  pride  of  those  islands,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  rank  wereblended,by  the  re-^ 
raoteness  of  their  situation,  and  the  general  hospitality  of 
their  habits,  into  one  friendly  community.  A  wandenng 
poet  and  parcel-musician,  who,  after  going  through  vari- 
ous fortunes,  had  returned  to  end  his  days  as  he  could  in 
his  native  islands,  had  celebrated  the  daughters  of  Mag- 
nus in  a  poem,  which  he  entitled  Night  and  Day ;  ana^ 
in  his  description  of  Minna,  might  almost  be  thought  to 
have  anticipated,  though  only  in  a  rude  outlme,  the  ex-* 
qaisite  lines  of  Lord  Byron, — 

"  She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  a|id  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 
Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
-Which  JtMvaa  to  gaudy  d^juleiiifiik"  ^  ...     .    ^ >.    . 


Their  father  loved  the  maidens  both  so  weH,  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  say  which  he  loved  best }  saving  that, 
perchance  he  liked  his  graver  damsel  better  in  the  walk 
without  doors,  and  his  merry  maiden  better  by  the  fire- 
side ;  that  he  more  desired  the  society  of  Minna  when 
he  was  sad,  and  that  of  Brenda  when  he  was  mirthful ; 
and,  what  was  nearly  the  same  thing,  preferred  Minna  be- 
fore noon,  and  Brenda  after  the  glass  had  circulated  in 
the  evening. 

But  it  was  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  affections 
of  Mor daunt  Mertoun  seemed  to  hover  with  the  same 
impartiality  as  those  of  their  father  betwixt  the  two  lovely 
sisters.  From  his  boyhood,  as  we  have  noticed,  he  had 
been  a  frequent  inmate  of  the  residence  of  Magnus  at 
Burgh- Westra,  although  it  lay  nearly  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jarlshof.  The  impassable  character  of  the 
country  betwixt  these  places,  extending  over  hills  covered 
with  loose  and  quaking  bog,  and  frequently  intersected  by 
the  creeks  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  island  on 
either  side,  as  well  as  by  fresh-water  streams  and  lakes, 
rendered  the  journey  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  in 
the  dark  season ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  father's 
mind  warned  him  to  absent  himself,  Mordaunt,  at  every 
risk,  and  under  every  difficulty,  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
found  the  next  day  at  Burgh-Westra,  having  achieved 
bis  journey  in  less  time  than  would  have  been  employed 
perhaps  by  the  most  active  native. 

He  was  of  course  set  down  as  a  wooer  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Magnus,  by  the  public  of  Zetland ;  and 
when  the  old  Udaller's  great  partiality  to  the  youth  was  con- 
sidered, nobody  doubted  that  he  might  aspire  to  the  band 
of  either  of  those  distinguished  beauties,  with  as  large  a 
sliare  of  islets,  rocky  moorland,  and  shore-fishings,  as  might 
be  the  fitting  portion  of  a  favoured  child,  and  with  the  pre- 
sumptive prospect  of  possessing  half  the  domains  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Troil,  when  their  present  owner  should  be 
no  more.  This  seemed  all  a  reasonable  speculation,  and, 
m  theory  at  least,  better  constructed  than  many  that  are 
current  through  the  world  as  unquestionable  ftcts.    But, 


lias!  aU  that  sharpness  of  observation  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  failed  to  determine 
the  main  point,  to  which  of  the  young  persons,  namely, 
the  attentions  of  Mordaunt  were  peculiarly  devoted.  He 
seemed,  in  general,  to  treat  them  as  an  affectionate  and 
attached  brother  might  have  treated  two  sisters,  so  equally 
dear  to  him  that  a  breath  would  have  turned  the  scale  of 
affection*  Or  if  at  any  time,  which  often  happened,  the 
one  maiden  appeared  the  more  especial  object  of  his  at- 
tention, it  seemed  only  to  be  because  circumstances  called 
her  peculiar  talents  and  disposition  into  more  particular 
and  inunediate  exercise. 

Both  the  sisters  were  accomplished  in  the  simple  music 
of  the  north,  and  Mordaunt,  who  was  their  assistant,  and 
sometimes  their  preceptor,  when  they  were  practising  this 
delightful  art,  might  be  now  seen  assisting  Minna  in  the 
acquisition  of  those  wild,  solemn,  and  simple  airs,  to  which 
Scalds  and  harpers  sung  of  old  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and 
presently  found  equally  active  in  teaching  Brenda  the 
more  lively  and  complicated  music,  which  their  father's 
affection  caused  to  be  brought  from  the  English  or  Scot- 
tish capital  for  the  use  of  his  daughters.  And  while  con- 
versing with  them,  Mordaunt,  who  mingled  a  stra3n  of 
deep  and  ardent  enthusiasm  with  the  gay  and  ungovern- 
able spirits  of  youth,  was  equally  ready  to  enter  into  the 
wild  and  poetical  visions  of  Minna,  or  into  the  lively,  and 
often  humorous  chat  of  her  gayer  sister.  In  short,  so 
litde  did  he  seem  to  attach  himself  to  either  damsel  ex- 
clusively, that  he  was  sometimes  heard  to  say,  that  Minna 
never  looked  so  lovely,  as  when  her  light-hearted  sister 
had  induced  her,  for  the  time,  to  forget  her  habitual  grav- 
ity ;  or  Brenda  so  interesting,  as  when  she  sat  listening,  a 
subdued  and  affected  partaker  of  the  deep  pathos  of  her 
sister  Minna. 

The  public  of  the  mainland  were,  therefore,  to  use 
the  hunter's  phrase,  at  fault  in  their  farther  conclu- 
sions, and  could  but  determine,  after  long  vacillating 
betwixt  the  maidens,  that  the  young  man  was  posi- 
tively to  marry  one  of  jbcna^  bat  ^ which  of  tlw^uvo 
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could  only  be  deteriDioed  when  his  approaching  manhood, 
or  the  interference  of  stout  old  Magnus,  the  father,  should 
teach  Master  Mordaunt  Mertoun  to  know  his  own  mmd. 
^^  It  was  a  pretty  thing,  indeed,"  they  usually  concluded, 
^^  that  he,  no  native  bom,  and  possessed  of  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence  that  is  known  to  any  one,  should 
presume  to  hesitate,  or  afiect  to  have  the  power  of  selec- 
tion and  choice,  betwixt  the  two  most  distinguished  beau- 
ties of  Zetland,  If  they  were  Magnus  Troil,  they  would 
soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter" — and  so  forth.  All 
which  remarks  were  only  whispered,  for  the  hasty  dispo- 
sition of  the  Udaller  had  too  much  of  the  old  Norse  fire 
about  it  to  render  it  safe  for  any  one  to  become  an  un- 
authorized intermeddler  with  his  family  affairs ;  and  thus 
stood  the  relation  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun  to  tlie  family  of 
Mr.  Troil  of  Burgh-Westra,  when  the  following  incidents 
took  place. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  This  is  no  pilgrim's  morning— 3x10  grey  mist 

Lies  upon  hill,  and  dale,  and  field,  and  forest, 

Like  the  dan  wimple  of  a  new-made  widow ; 

And,  by  my  faith,  although  my  heart  be  soft, 

Vd  rather  hear  that  widow  weep  and  sigh. 

And  tell  the  virtues  of  the  dear  departed, 

Than,  when  the  tempest  sends  his  voice  abroad. 

Be  subject  to  its  fury. 

Hu  Double  NtqjHaU. 

The  spring  was  far  advanced,  when,  after  a  week  spent 
m  sport  and  festivity  at  Burgh-Westra,  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun bade  adieu  to  the  family,  pleadmg  the  necessity  01 
his  return  to  Jarlshof.  The  proposal  was  combated  by 
the  maidens,  and  more  decidedly  by  Magnus  himself  : 
He  saw  no  occasion  whatever  for  Mordaunt  returning  to 
Jarlshof.    If  his  father  desired  to  see  him,  which,  by  the 
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wajy  Magnus  did  not  believe,  Mr.  Mertouo  had  only  to 
throw  himself  into  the  stern  of  Sweyn's  boat,  or  betake 
himself  to  a  pony,  if  he  liked  a  land  journey  better,  and 
he  would  see  not  only  his  son,  but  twenty  folk  besides, 
vho  would  be  most  happy  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost 
the  use  of  his  tongue  entirely  during  his  long  soli* 
tude ;  '^  although  I  must  own,"  added  the  worthy  Udal- 
]er,  "  that  when  he  lived  among  us,  nobody  ever  made 
less  use  of  it." 

Mordaunt  acquiesced  both  in  what  respected  his  father's 
taciturnity,  and  his  dislike  to  general  society ;  but  sug- 
gested, at  the  same  time,  that  the  first  circumstance  ren- 
dered his  own  immediate  return  more  necessary,  as  he 
was  the  usual  channel  of  communication  betwixt  his  father 
and  others ;  and  that  the  second  corroborated  the  same 
necessity,  since  Mr.  Mertoun's  having  no  other  society 
whatever,  seemed  a  weighty  reason  why  his  son's  should 
be  restored  to  him  without  loss  of  time.  As  to  his  father's 
coming  to  Burgh-Westra,  "  they  might  as  well,"  he  said, 
"  expect  to  see  Sumburgh  Cape  come  thither." 

"  And  that  would  be  a  cumbrous  guest,"  said  Magnus* 
"But  you  will  stop  for  our  dinner  to-day  ?  There  are  the 
families  of  Muness,  Quendale,  Thorslivoe,  and  I  know 
liot  who  else,  are  expected ;  and,  besides  the  thirty  that 
were  m  the  house  this  blessed  night,  we  shall  have  as 
raany  more  as  chamber  and  bower,  and  barn  and  boat- 
house,  can  furnish  with  beds,  or  with  barley-straw,  and 
you  will  leave  all  this  behind  you  !" 

^^  And  the  blithe  dance  at  night,"  added  Brenda,  in  a 
tone  betwixt  reproach  and  vexation ;  "  and  the  young 
men  from  the  Isle  of  Paba  that  are  to  dance  the  sword- 
dance,  whom  shall  we  find  to  match  them,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Main  ?" 

"  There  is  many  a  merry  dancer  on  the  main-land, 
Brenda,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  even  if  I  should  never  rise 
00  tiptoe  again.  And  where  good  dancers  are  found, 
Brenda  Troil  will  always  find  the  best  partner.  I  must 
^p  it  to-night  through  the  Wastes  of  Dunrosaoess.'' 
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"  Do  not  say  so,  Mordaunt,"  said  Minna,  who,  during 
this  conversation,  had  been  looking  from  the  window 
something  anxiously ;  "  go  not,  to-day  at  least,  through  tlie 
Wastes  of  Dunrossness." 

"  And  why  not  to-day,  Minna,"  said  Mordaunt,  laugh- 
ing, "  any  more  than  to-morrow  ?" 

"  O,  the  morning  mist  lies  heavy  upon  yonder  chain  of 
isles,  nor  has  it  permitted  us  since  day-break  even  a  single 
glimpse  of  Fitful-Head,  the  lofty  cape  that  concludes  yon 
splendid  range  of  mountains.  The  fowl  are  winging  their 
way  to  the  shore,  and  the  shelldrake  seems,  through  the 
mist,  as  large  as  the  scart.®  See,  the  very  shearwaters 
and  bonxies  are  making  to  the  cliffs  for  shelter." 

"  And  they  will  ride  out  a  gale  against  a  king's  frigate," 
said  her  father ;  "  there  is  foul  weather  when  they  cut 
and  run." 

"  Stay,  then,  with  us,"  said  Minna  to  her  friend  ;  "  the 
storm  will  be  dreadful,  yet  it  will  be  grand  to  see  it  from 
Burgh-Westra,  if  we  have  no  friend  exposed  to  its  fury. 
See,  the  air  is  close  and  sultry,  though  the  season  is  yet 
so  early,  and  the  day  so  calm,  that  not  a  windlestraw  moves 
on  the  heath.  Stay  with  us,  Mordaunt ;;  the  storm 
which  these  signs  announce  will  be  a  dreadful  one." 

"  I  must  be  gone  the  sooner,"  was  the  conclusion  of 
Mordaunt,  who  could  not  deny  the  signs,  which  had  not 
escaped  his  own  quick  observation.  "  If  the  storm,  be 
too  fierce,  I  will  abide  for  the  night  at  Stourburgh." 

"  What !"  said  Magnus ;  "  will  you  leave  us  for  the 
new  chamberlain's  new  Scotch  tacksman,  who  is  to  teach 
all  us  Zetland  savages  new  ways  ?  Take  your  own  gate, 
my  lad,  if  that  is  the.  song  you  sing." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  had  only  some  curiosity 
to  see  the  new  implements  he  has  brought." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ferlies  make  fools  fain.  I  would  like  to  know 
.f  his  new  plough  will  bear  against  a  Zetland  rock  ?"  an- 
swered Magnus. 

"  I  must  not  pass  Stourburgh  on  the  journey,"  said  the 
youtli,  deferring  to  his  patron's  prejudice  against  innova- 
tion, **  if  this  boding  weatber  bring  on  tempest  ;  but  if  it 


qdIj  hreak  >ia  xwi,  as  is  most  prabaUe,  I  am  not  .ikety 

to  be  loelted  in  the  wetting." 

"  It  will  not  soften  into  rain  alone,"  said  Minna ;  '^  see 
how  much  heavier  the  clouds  fail  every. moment,  and  see 
these  weather-gaws  that  streak  the  leeaK^oloured  mass 
with  partial  gleams  of  faded  red  and  purple." 

^'  I  see  them  all,"  said  Mordaunt ;  ^  but  they  (mly  tell 
me  I  have  no  time  to  tarry  here.  Adieu,  Minna ;  I  will 
send  you  the  eagle's  feathers,  if  an  eagle  can  be  found  on 
Fair-isle,  or  Foulah.  And  fare  thee  well,  my  pretty  Bren- 
da,  and  keep  a  thought  for  me,  should  the  Paba  men 
dance  ever  so  well." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  since  go  yon  wiD,"  said  both 
asters,  together. 

Old  Magnus  scolded  them  formally  for  supposing  there 
was  any  danger  to  an  active  young  fellow  from  a  spring 
gale,  whether  by  sea  or  land ;  yet  ended  by  giving  his  own 
caution  also  to  Mordaunt,  advising  him  seriously  to  delay 
his  journey,  or  at  least  to  stop  at  Stourburgh.  "  For," 
said  he,  ^'  second  thoughts  are  best;  and  as  this  Scottish- 
man's  howf  lies  right  under  your  lee,  why,  take  any  port 
in  a  storm.  But  do  not  be  assured  to  find  the  door  on 
latch,  let  the  storm  blow  ever  so  hard ;  there  are  such 
matters  ais  bolts  and  bars  in  Scotland,  though,  thanks  to 
Saint  Ronald,  they  are  unknown  here,  save  that  great 
lock  on  the  old  Castle  of  Scalloway,  that  all  men  run  to 
iee — may  be  they  make  part  of  this  man's  improvements. 
But  go,  Mordaunt,  since  go  you  will.  You  should  drink 
i  stirrup-cup  now,  were  you  three  years  older,  but  boys 
should  never  drink,  excepting  after  dinner ;  I  will  drink 
it  for  you,  that  good  customs  may  not  be  broken,  or  bad 
luck  come  of  it.  Here  is  your  bonally,  my  lad."  And 
su  saying,  he  quailed  a  rummer  glass  of  brandy  with  as 
niuch  impunity  as  if  it  had  been  spring-water.  Thus  re- 
gretted and  cautioned  on  all  hands,  Mordaunt  took  leave 
ot  the  hospitable  household,  and  looking  back  at  the  com- 
^^ns  wiili  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  the  dense  smoke 
tha  rolled  upwards  firora  its  chimneys,  he  first  recollected 
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die  guesdess  and  solitary  desolation  of  Jarlshof,  then  com* 
pared  with  the  sullen  and  moody  melancholy  of  his  fath- 
er's temper  the  warm  kindness  of  those  whom  he  was 
leaving,  and  could  not  refrain  from  a  sigh  at  tiie  thoughts 
which  forced  themselves  on  his  imagination. 

The  signs  of  the  tempest  did  not  dishonour  the  predic- 
tions of  Minna.  Mordflunt  had  not  advanced  three  hours 
on  his  journey,  before  the  wind,  which  had  been  so 
deadly  still  in  the  morning,  began  at  first  to  wail  and  sigh, 
as  if  bemoaning  beforehand  the  evils  which  it  might  per- 
petrate in  its  fury,  Kke  a  madman  in  the  gloomy  state  of 
dejection  which  precedes  his  fit  of  violence ;  then  grad- 
ually increasing,  the  gale  howled,  raged,  and  roared,  with 
the  full  fiiry  of  a  northern  storm.  It  was  accompanied  by 
showers  of  rain  mixed  with  hail,  that  dashed  with  the  most 
unrelenting  rage  against  the  hills  and  rocks  with  which  the 
traveller  was  surrounded,  distracting  his  attention,  in  spite 
of  hi^  utmost  exertions,  and  rendering  it  very  difficult  for 
him  10  keep  the  direction  of  his  journey  in  a  country  where 
there  is  neither  road,  nor  even  the  slightest  track  to  direct 
the  steps  of  the  wanderer,  and  where  he  is  often  interrnpt- 
ed  by  brooks  as  well  as  large  pools  of  water,  lakes,  and 
lagoons.  All  these  inland  waters  were  now  lashed  into 
sljeets  of  tumbling  foam,  much  of  which,  carried  off  by 
the  fury  of  the  whirlwind,  was  mingled  with  tlie  gale,  and 
transported  far  from  the  waves  of  which  it  had  lately 
made  a  part  ;  while  the  salt  relish  of  tlie  drift  which  was 
pelted  against  his  face,  showed  Mordaunt  that  the  spray  of 
the  more  distant  ocean,  disturbed  to  frenzy  by  the  storm, 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  inland  lakes  and  streams. 

Amidst  this  hideous  combustion  of  the  elements,  Mor- 
daunt Mertoun  struggled  forward  as  one  to  whom  such 
elemental  war  was  familiar,  and  who  regarded  the  exer« 
tions  which  it  required  to  withstand  its  fury,  but  as  a  mark 
of  resolution  and  manhood.  He  felt  even,  as  happens 
usually  \o  those  who  endure  great  hardships,  that  the  ex- 
ertion necessary  to  subdue  them,  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  ele- 
vating triumph.  To  see  and  distinguish  his  path  when 
the  jcattle.  were  drivai  from  the  hill,  and  th&  very  low ls> 
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fiom  the  firmament,  was  but  the  stronger  proof  of  his  own 
saperiority.  "  They  shall  not  hear  of  me  at  Burgh- 
Westra,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  as  they  heard  of  old  doited 
Riogan  Ewenson's  boat,  that  foundered  betwixt  road- 
stead and  key.  I  am  more  of  a  crags-man  than  to  mind 
fire  or  water,  wave  by  sea,  or  quagmire  by  land."  Thus 
be  struggled  on,  buffeting  with  the  storm,  supplying  the 
want  of  the  usual  signs  by  which  travellers  directed  their 
progress,  (for  rock,  mountain,  and  headland,  were  shroud- 
ed io  mist  and  darkness,)  by  the  instinctive  sagacity  with 
vhich  long  acquaintance  with  these  wilds  had  taught  him 
to  mark  every  minute  object,  which  could  serve  in  such 
circumstances  to  regulate  his  course.  Thus,  we  repeat, 
he  struggled  onward,  occasionally  standing  still,  or  even 
ijing  down,  when  the  gust  was  most  impetuous  ;  making 
vay  against  it  when  it  was  somewhat  lulled,  by  a  rapid 
and  bold  advance  even  in  its  very  current ;  or,  when  this 
vas  impossible,  by  a  movement  resembling  that  of  a  ves- 
sel working  to  windward  by  short  tacks,  but  never  yield- 
ing one  inch  of  the  way  which  he  had  fought  so  hard  to 

^liiQ. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  Mordaunt's  experience  and  reso- 
lutioD,  bis  situation  was  sufficiently  uncomfortable,  and 
^ven  precarious ;  not  because  his  sailor's  jacket  and  trow* 
sers,  the  common  dress  of  young  men  through  these  isles 
when  on  a  journey,  were  thoroughly  wet,  for  that  might 
have  taken  place  within  the  same  brief  time,  in  any  ordi- 
nary day,  in  this  watery  climate ;  but  the  real  danger  was, 
(:^at,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions,  he  made  very 
slow  way  through  brooks  that  were  sending  their  waters  all 
ahroad,  through  morasses  drowned  in  double  deluges  of 
moisture,  which  rendered  all  the  ordinary  passes  more 
tnao  usually  dangerous,  and  repeatedly  obliged  the  trav- 
eller to  perform  a  considerable  circuit,  which  in  the  usual 
case  Whs  unnecessary.  Thus  repeatedly  baffled,  notwith* 
^ianding  bis  youtli  and  strength,  Mordaunt,  after  maintain- 
ed 3  dogged  conflict  with  wind,  rain,  and  the  fatigue  of 
^prokmged  journey,  was  ti'uly  happy,  when,  not  without 
mvioi  been  more  than  once  mistaken  in  his  road^  be  tl 
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length  found  binmeif  within  sight  of  the  house  of  Stour- 
burgh,  or  Harfra;  for  the  names  were  indifferently  given 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  who  was 
the  chosen  missionary  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  a  speculative  person,  who  designed,  tlirough  the 
medium  of  Triptolemus,  to  introduce  into  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  Romans  a  spirit  of  improvement,  which  at 
that  early  period  was  scarce  known  to  exist  in  Scotland 
itself. 

At  length,  and  with  much  difGcuky,  Mordaunt  reached 
the  house  of  this  worthy  agriculturist,  the  only  refuge 
from  the  relentless  storm  which  he  could  hope  to  meet  with 
for  several  miles ;  and  going  straight  to  the  door,  with  the 
most  undouhting  confidence  of  instant  admission,  be  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  not  merely  latched,  which 
the  weather  might  excuse,  hut  even  bolted,  a  thing  which, 
as  Magnus  Troil  has  already  intimated,  was  almost  un- 
known in  the  Archipelago.  To  knock,  to  call,  and  finally 
to  batter  the  door  with  staff  and  stones,  were  the  natural 
resources  of  the  youth,  who  was  rendered  alike  impatient 
by  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  and  by  encountering  such 
most  unexpected  and  unusual  obstacles  to  instant  admis- 
sion. As  be  was  suffered,  however,  for  many  minutes  to 
exhaust  his  impatience  in  noise  and  clamour,  without  re- 
ceiving any  reply,  we  will  employ  them  in  informing  the 
reader  who  Triptolemus  Yellowley  was,  and  how  he  came 
by  a  name  so  singular. 

Old  Jasper  Yellowley,  the  father  of  Triptolemus, 
(though  born  at  the  footof  Roseberry-Topping,)  had  been 
come  over  by  a  certain  noble  Scottish  Earl,  who,  proving 
too  far  north  for  canny  Yorkshire,  had  persuaded  him  to 
accept  of  a  farm  in  the  Mearns,  where,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  he  found  matters  very  different  from  what  he  had 
expected.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  stout  farmer  set  man- 
fully to  work,  to  counterbalance,  by  superior  skill,  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  a  cold  soil  and  a  weeping  cli- 
mate. These  might  have  been  probably  overcome  ;  but 
im  neiehbotirhood  to  the  Grampians  exposed  him  eternal* 
if  to  that  ipiciet  of  visitation  frc«n  the  plaided  gentry 
who   dweh  within  their  akirtii,  which  made  youns;  Nor.. 
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rd  a  warrior  and  a  hero,  but  only  converted  Jasper  Yel- 
lowley  into  a  poor  man.  This  was,  indeed,  balanced  in 
some  sort  by  the  impression  which  his  ruddy  cheek  and 
robust  form  had  the  fortune  to  make  upon  Miss  Barbara 
CHnkscale,  daughter  to  the  umquhile,  and  sister  to  the 
then  existing  CUnkscale  of  that  ilk. 

This  was  thought  a  horrid  and  unnatural  union  in  the 
neighbourhood,  considering  that  the  house  of  Clinkscale 
had  at  least  as  great  a  share  of  Scottish  pride  as  of  Scot- 
tish parsimony,  and  was  amply  endowed  with  both.  But 
Miss  Babie  had  her  handsome  fortune  of  two  thousand 
marks  at  her  own  disposal,  was  a  woman  of  spirit  who 
bad  been  major  and  sui  juris,  (as  the  writer  who  drew  the 
contract  assured  her,)  for  full  twenty  years  ;  so  she  set 
consequences  and  commentaries  alike  at  defiance,  and 
wedded  the  hearty  Yorkshire  yeoman.  Her  brother  and 
her  more  wealthy  kinsmen  drew  off  in  disgust,  and  al- 
most disowned  their  degraded  relative.  But  the  house  ot 
Clinkscale  was  allied  (like  every  other  family  in  Scotland 
at  the  time)  to  a  set  of  relations  who  wefe  not  so  nice — 
tenth  and  sixteenth  cousins,  who  not  only  acknowledged 
iheir  kinswoman  Babie  after  her  marriage  with  Yellow- 
ley,  but  even  condescended  to  eat  beans  and  bacon 
(though  the  latter  was  then  the  abomination  of  the  Scotch 
as  much  as  of  the  Jews)  with  her  husband,  and  would 
willingly  have  cemented  the  friendship  by  borrowing  a 
little  cash  from  him,  had  not  his  good  lady  (who  under- 
stood trap  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the  Meartis)  put  a 
negative  on  this  advance  to  intimacy.  Indeed  she  knew 
liow  to  make  young  Deilbelicket,  old  Dougald  Baresword, 
the  Laird  of  Bandybrawl,  and  others,  pay  for  the  hospi- 
tality which  she  did  not  think  proper  to  deny  thern,  by 
rendering  them  useful  in  her  negociations  with  the  light- 
handed  lads  beyond  the  Cairn,  who,  finding  their  l^o 
<^ject  of  plunder  was  now  allied  to  '^  kend  folks,  and 
wned  by  them  at  kirk  and  market,"  became  satisfied,  on 
a  moderate  yearly  composition,  to  deast  from  their  de 
predations.  /   } 

4*     roL.  I.  ^  -      '  ;    ' 
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This  eminent  success  reconciled  Jasper  to  the  doniin- 
ior  which  his  wife  began  to  assume  over  him  ;  and  which 
was  much  confirmed  by  her  proving  to  be — let  me  see — 
what  is  the  prettiest  mode  of  expressing  it  ? — in  the  fam- 
ily way.  On  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Yellowley  had  a  re- 
markable dream,  as  is  the  usual  practice  of  teeming  moth- 
ers previous  to  the  birth  of  an  illustrious  offspring.  She 
"  was  a-dreamed,"  as  her  husband  expressed  it,  that  she 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  plough,  drawn  by  three  yoke  ol 
Angus-shire  oxen  }  and  being  a  mighty  investigator  into 
such  portents,  she  sat  herself  down  with  her  gossips,  to 
consider  what  the  thing  might  mean.  Honest  Jasper  ven- 
tured, with  much  hesitation,  to  intimate  his  own  opinion, 
that  the  vision  had  reference  rather  to  things  past  than 
things  future,  and  might  have  been  occasioned  by  his 
wife's  nerves  having  been  a  little  startled  by  meeting  ir 
the  loan  above  the  house  his  own  great  plough  with  th( 
six  oxen,  which  were  the  pride  of  his  heart.  But  th( 
good  cummerj^raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  this  ex 
position,  that  Jasper  was  fain  to  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears 
and  to  run  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  Hear  to  him,"  said  an  old  whigamore  carline — "  hea 
him,  wi'  his  owsen,  that  are  as  an  idol  to  him,  even  as  thi 
calf  of  Bethel ! — Na,  na — its  nae  pleugh  of  the  flesh  tlia 
the  bonnie  lad-ljairn — for  a  lad  it  sail  be — sail  e'er  strid 
die  between  the  stilts  o' — it's  the  pleugh  of  the  spirit— 
and  I  trust  mysell  to  see  him  wag  the  head  o'  him  in 
pu'pit;  or,  what's  better,  on  a  hill-side." 

"  Now  the  deil's  in  your  whiggery,"  said  the  old  lad 
Glcnprosing ;  "  wad  ye  hae  our  cummer's  bonnie  lad 
bairn  wag  the  head  aiF  his  shouthers  like  your  godly  Mes 
James  Guthrie,  that  ye  bald  such  a  clavering  about  ?— 
Na,  na,  he  sail  walk  a  mair  siccar  path,  and  be  a  daint 
ci|rate — and  say  he  should  live  to  be  a  bishop,  what  th 
waur  wad  he  be  ?" 

The  gauntlet  thus   fairly   flung  down  by  one    siby 

was  caught    up   by   another,   and   the   controversy    b< 

^tween   presbytery    and    episcopacy    raged,   roared,    ( 

rather  screamed,  a  round  of  cinnamoo-water  servir 

only  like  oil  to  the  flame,  till  Ja^^per  entered   with   tl 
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plough-stafT ;  and  by  the  awe  of  his  presence,  and  the 
5hame  of  misbehaving  "  before  the  stranger  man,"  impos- 
ed some  conditions  of  silence  upon  the  disputants.  ^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  impatience  to  give  to  the 
llzht  a  being  destined  to  such  high  and  doubtfCil  fates,  or 
whether  poor  Dame  Yellowley  was  rather  frightened  at 
ilie  hurley-burley  which  had  taken  place  in  her  presence, 
but  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  and,  contrary  to  the  for- 
mula in  such  cases  used  and  provided,  was  soon  reported 
lobe  "  a  good  deal  worse  than  was  to  be  expected."     She 
look  the  opportunity  (having  still  all  her  wits  about  her)  to 
extract  from  her  sympathetic  husband  two  promises  ;  first, 
diathe  would  christen  the  child,  whose  birth  was  like  to 
cost  her  so  dear,  by  a  name  indicative  of  the  vision  with 
which  she  had  been  favoured  ;  and  next,  that  he  would 
educate  him  for  the  ministry.     The  canny  Yorkshireman, 
thinking  she  had  a  good  title  at  present  to  dictate  in  such 
matters,  subscribed  to  all  she  required.     A  man-child 
was  accordingly  born  under  these  conditions,  but  the  state 
of  the  mother  did  not  permit  her  for  many  days  to  inquire 
bow  far  they  had  been  complied  with.     When  she  was 
in  some  degree  convalescent,  she  was  informed,  that  as  it 
was  thought  fit  the  child  should  be  immediately  christen- 
ed, it  had  received  the  name  of  Triptolemus  ;  tlie  Cu- 
rate, who  was  a  man  of  some  classical  skill,  conceiving 
that  this  epithet  contained  a  handsome  and  classical  allu- 
sion to  the  visionary  plough,  with  its  triple  yoke  of  oxen. 
Mrs.  Yellowley  was  not  much  delighted  witii  the  manner 
in  which  her  request  had  been  complied  with ;  but  grumb- 
ling being  to  as  little  purpose  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  she  e'en  sat  down  contented  with  the 
heathenish  name,  and  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects it  might  produce  upon  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the 
oominee,  by  such  an  education  as  might  put  him  above 

^  slightest  thought  of  sacks,   coulters,  stilts,  mould- 
Wds,  or  any  thbg  connected  with  the  servile  drudgery 

rf  the  plough. 
Jasper,  sage  Yorkshireman,  smiled  slyly  in  his  sleeve," 

conceiving  that  young  Trippie  was  likely^  to  prove  a  chip 
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of  the  old  block,  and  would  rather  take  after  the  jolly 
Yorkshire  yeoman,  than  the  gentle  but  somewhat  aigre 
blood  of  the  house  of  Clinkscale.  He  remarked,  with 
suppressed  glee,  that  the  tune  which  best  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  lullaby,  was  the  "  ploughman's  whistle," 
and  the  first  words  the  infant  learned  to  stammer,  were 
the  names  of  the  oxen  ;  moreover,  that  the  "  hern"  pre- 
ferred home-brewed  ale  to  Scotch  twopenny,  and  never 
quitted  hold  of  the  tankard  with  so  much  reluctance,  as 
when  there  had  been,  by  some  manoeuvre  of  Jasper's 
own  device,  a  double  straik  of  malt  allowed  to  the  brew- 
ing, above  that  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  mpst  liberal 
recipe,  of  which  his  dame's  household  thrift  admitted. 
Besides  this,  when  no  other  means  could  be  fallen  upon 
to  divert  an  occasional  fit  of  squalling,  his  father  observed 
that  Trip  could  be  always  silenced  by  jingling  a  bridle  at 
his  ear.  From  all  which  symptoms  he  used  to  swear  in 
private,  that  the  boy  would  prove  true  Yorkshire,  and 
mother  and  mother's  kin  would  have  small  share  of  him. 

Meanwhile,  and  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  Mrs.  Yellowley  bore  a  daughter,  named  after 
herself  Barbara,  who,  even  in  earliest  infancy,  exhibited 
the  pinched  nose  and  thin  lips  by  which  the  Clinkscale 
family  were  disfinguisbed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mearns  ;  and  as  her  childhood  advanced,  the  readiness 
with  which  she  seized,  and  the  tenacity  wherewith  she  de- 
tained, the  playthings  of  Triptolemus,  besides  a  desire  to 
bite,  pinch,  and  scratch,  on  slight,  or  no  provocation, 
were  all  considered  by  attentive  observers  as  proofs  that 
Miss  Baby  wQuld  prove  "  her  mother  over  again."  Ma- 
licious people  did  not  stick  to  say^  that  the  acrimony  o« 
the  Clinkscale  blood  had.not,  on  this  occasion,  l^een  cool- 
ed and  sweetened  by  that  o^.  old  England ;  that  young 
Deilbelicket  was  much  about  the  house,  and  tbey  could 
not  but  think  it  odd  that  Mrs.  Yellowley,  who,  as  the 
whole  world  knew,  gaVq  nothing  for  nothing,  should  be  so 
uncommonly  attentive  to  heap  the  trencher,  and  to  fill  the 
caup,  of  an  idle  blackguard  ne'er-do-weel.  But  when 
fplk  had  once  looked  upon  the  austere  and  awfully  virtu 


oi;s  eouQtenance  of  Mrs.  Yellowley,  tbey  did  full  justrce 
to  her  propriety  of  conduct,  and  Deilbelickei's  delicacy 
of  taste. 

Meantime  young  Triptolemus,  having  received  such 
kstructioQS  as  the  curate  could  give  him,  (ibs  though 
Dame  Yellowiey  adher^ed  to  the  persecuted  remnant,  her 
joUy  husband,  edified  by  the  bjaek  gpwn  and  prayer-- 
book, still  conformed  tp  the  church  as  by  law  established,): 
was,  in  due  prodess  of  time,  sent  to  Saint  Andrews  to 
prosocute  his  studies.      He  went,  it  is  true,  but  with  an 
eye  turned  back  with  sad  remembrances  on  his  father's 
plough,  his  father's  pancakes,  and  his  father's  ale,  for 
which   the  small  beer  of  the  college,  commonly  there 
termed  '^  thoroughrgo^nimhle,"    fujmished  a  poor  substi- 
tute.    Yet  he  advanced  in  his  learningi  being  found,  how- 
ever, to  show  a  particular  favour  to  such  authors  of 
andquity  as  had  made  the  improvement  of  the  soil  the 
object  of  their  researches.     He  endured  the  Bucolics  of 
Virgil — ^the  Georgics  he  had  by  heart — ^but  the  ^neid  he 
could  not  away  with  ;   and  he  was  particularly  severe 
upon  the  celebrated  line  expressing  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
because,  as  be  understood  the  word  putrem,*  he  opined 
that  the  combatants,  in  their  inconsiderate  ardour,  gallop- 
ed over  a  new-manured  ploughed  field.     Cato,  the  Ro- 
man Censor,  was  his  favourite  among  classical  heroes  and 
phik)sophers,  not  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  his  morals, 
but  because  of  his  treatise,  de  Re  Rustica.     He  had  ever 
in  his  mouth  the  phrase  of  Cicero,  Jum  neminem  ante-- 
pones  Caionu      He  thought  well  of  Palladius,  and  of 
Terentius  Varro,  but  Columella  was  his  pocket-compan- 
ion.     To  these  ancient  worthies,  he  added  the  more 
modem  Tusser,  Hartlib,  and  other  writers  on  rural  eco- 
nomics, not  forgetting  the  lucubradons  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  such  of  the  better-informed  Philo- 
maths, who,  instead  of  loading  their  almanacks  with  vain 
predicdons  of  political  events,  pretended  to  see  what  seeds 
would  grow  and  ivhat  would  not,  and  direct  the  attention 
of  their  readers  to  that  course  of  cultivation  from  which  the 

*  ^adnipedumque  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum 
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production  of  good  crops  may  be  safely  predicted ;  modest 
sages,  in  (ine,  who,  careless  of  the  rise  and  downfall  of  em- 
pires, content  themselves  with  pointing  out  the  fit  seasons 
to  reap  and  sow,  with  a  fair  guess  at  the  weather  which 
each  month  will  be  likely  to  present ;  as,  for  example,  that 
if  Heaven  pleases,  we  shall  have  snow  in  January,  and  the 
author  will  stake  his  reputation  that  July  proves,  on  the 
whole,  a  month  of  sunshine.  Now,  although  the  Rector 
of  Saint  Leonard's  was  greatly  pleased,  in  general,  with 
the  quiet,  laborious,  and  studious  bent  of  Triptolernus 
Yellowley,  and  deemed  him,  in  so  far,  worthy  of  a  name 
of  four  syllables  having  a  Latin  termination,  yet  he  rel- 
ished not,  by  any  means,  his  exclusive  attention  to  his 
favourite  authors.  It  savoured  of  the  earth,  he  3aid,  if 
not  of  something  worse,  to  have  a  man's  mind  always 
grovelling  in  mould,  stercorated  or  unstercprated ;  and  he 
pointed  out,  but  in  vain,  history,  and  poetry,  and  divinity, 
as  more  elevating  subjects  of  occupation.  Triptolernus 
Yellowley  was  obstinate  in  his  own  course  :  Of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  he  thought  not  as  it  affected  the  freedom  of 
the  world,  but  dwelt  on  the  rich  crop  which  the  Emathian 
fields  were  likely  to  produce  the  next  season.  In  ver- 
nacular poetry,  Triptolemus  could  scarce  be  prevailed 
upon  to  read  a  single  couplet,  excepting  old  Tusser,  as 
aforesaid,  whose  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  he 
had  got  by  heart ;  and  excepting  also  Piers  Ploughman's 
Vision,  which,  charmed  with  the  title,  he  bought  with 
avidity  from  a  packman,  but  after  reading  the  two  first 
pages,  fiung  it  into  the  fire  as  an  impudent  and  misnamed 
political  libel.  As  to  divinity,  he  summed  that  matter  up 
by  reminding  his  instructers,  that  to  labour  the  earth  and 
win  his  bread  with  the  toil  of  his  body  and  sweat  of  his 
brow,  was  the  lot  imposed  upon  fallen  man  ;  and,  for  his 
,  part,  he  was  resolved  to  discharge,  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  a  task  so  obviously  necessary  to  existence,  leav- 
mg  others  to  speculate  as  much  as  they  would,  upon  the 
more  recondite  mysteries  of  theology. 

With  a  spirit  so  much  narrowed  and  limited  to  the  con 
cems  of  rural  life,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pfofi 
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ciency  of  Triptdemus  in  learning,  or  the  use  he  was  Kke 
to  make  of  his  acquisitions,  would  have  much  gratified 
the  ambitious  hope  of  his  affectionate  mother.  It  is  true, 
he  expressed  no  reluctance  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
a  clergyman,  which  suited  well  enough  with  the  habitual 
personal  indolence  which  sometimes  attaches  to  specula- 
tive dispositions.  He  had  views,  to  speak  plainly,  (I 
wish  they  ^  were  peculiar  to  himself,)  of  cultivating  the 
gkbe  six  days  in  the  week,  preaching  on  the  seventh 
with  due  regularity,  and  dining  with  some  fat  franklin  or 
country  laird,  with  whom  he  could  smoke  a  pipe  and 
drink  a  tankard  after  dinner,  and  mix  in  secret  confer* 
ence  on  the  exhaustless  subject,  « 

Quid  facial  Iietas  segetes. 

Nov,  this  plan,  besides  that  it  indicated  nothing  of  what 
was  then  called  the  root  of  the  matter,  implied  necessa- 
rily the  possession  of  a  manse  ;  and  the  possession  of  a 
manse  inferred  compliance  with  the  doctrines  of  prelacy, 
ind  other  enormities  of  the  time.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion how  far  manse  and  glebe,  stipend,  both  victual  and 
money,  might  have  out-balanced  the  good  lady's  predis- 
position towards  Presbytery ;  but  her  zeal  was  not  put  to 
so  severe  a  trial.  She  died  before  her  son  had  complet- 
ed his  studies,  leaving  her  afflicted  spouse  just  as  discon- 
solate as  was  to  be  expected.  The  first  act  of  old  Jas- 
per's undivided  administration  was  to  recall  his  son  from 
Saint  Andrews,  in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  his 
domestic  labours.  And  here  it  might  have  been  suppos- 
ed that  our  Triptolemus,  summoned  to  carry  into  prac- 
tice what  he  had  so  fondly  studied  in  theory,  must  have 
ljeen,to  use  a  simile  which  he  would  have  thought  lively, 
Kke  a  cow  entering  upon  a  clover  park.  Alas,  mistaken 
Oughts,  and  deceitful  hopes  of  mankind  ! 
A  laughing  philosopher,  tfaeDeroocritus  of  our  day,  once, 
in  a  moral  lecture,  compared  human  life  to  a  table  pierced 
with  a  number  of  boles,  each  of  which  has  a  pin  made  ex- 
actly to  fit  it,  but  which  pins  being  stuck  in  hastily,  and 
without  selection,  chance  leads  inevitably  to  the  most  awk« 
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ward  mistakes.     "  For,  how  often  do  we  see,"  the  orator 
pathetically  concluded, — ''  how  often,  I  say,  do  we  see 
the  round  man  stuck  into  the  three-comered  hole  !"  This 
new  illustration  of  the  vagaries  of  fortune  set  every  one 
present  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  excepting  one  fat 
alderman,  who  seemed  to  make  the  case  his  own,  and 
insisted  tliat  it  was  no  jesting  matter.      To  take  up  the 
simile,  however,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  it  is  plain 
that  Triptolemus  Yellowley  had  been  shaken  out  of  the 
bag  at  least  a  hundred  years  too  soon.     If  he  had  come 
on  the  stage  in  our  own  time,  that  is,  if  he  had  flourished 
at  any  time  within  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  he  could 
not  have  missed  to  have  held  the  ofSce  of  vice-president 
of  some  eminent  agricultural  society,  and  to  have  trans- 
acted all  the  business  thereof  under  the  auspices  of  some 
noble  duke  or  lord,  who,  as  the  matter  might  happen, 
either  knew,  or  did  not  know,  the  difference  betwixt  a 
horse  and  a  cart,  and  a  carthorse.      He  could  not  have 
missed  such  preferment,  for  he  was  exceedingly  learned 
in  all  those  particulars,  which,  being  of  no  eonse<(uence 
in  actual  practice,  go,  of  course,  a  ^eat  way  to  constitute 
the  character  of  a  connoisseur  in  any  art,,  and  especially 
in  agriculture.      But,  alas  !  Triptolemus  Yellowley  had, 
as  we  already  have  hinted,  come  into  the  world  at  least  a 
century  too  soon ;  for,  instead  of  sitting  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  a  bimiper  of  port  before 
him,  giving  forth  the  toast, — **  To  breeding,  in  all  its 
branches,"  his  father  planted  him  betwixt  the  suits  of  a 
plough,  and  invited  him  to  guide  the  oxen,  on  whose 
beauties  he  would,  in  our  day,  hilve  descanted,  and  whose 
rumps  he  would  not  have  goaded,  but  have  carved.    Old 
Jasper  complained,  that  aldiough  no  one  talked  so  well  of 
common  and  several,  wheat  and  rape,  fallow  and  lea,  as 
his  learned  son,  (whom  he  always  called  Tolimus,)  yet, 
"dang  iti"  addfed  the  Seneea,  "nou^t  thrives  wi'  un — 
nought  thrives  wi'  un!"    It  was  still  worse^  when  Jasper, 
becoming  frail  and  ancient,  was  obliged,  as  happened  m 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  gradually  to  yield  up  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  academical  neophyte. 
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As  if  Nature  had  meant  hira  a  spite,  he  had  got  on« 
of  the  dourest  and  most  intractable  farms  in  the  Meams. 
to  tj-y  conclusions  withal,  a  place  which  seemed  to  yield 
every  thing  but  what  the  agriculturist  wanted  ;    for  there 
were  plenty  of  thistles,  which  indicates  dry  land  ;    and 
store  of  fern,  which  is  said  to  intimate  deep  land  ;  and 
nettles,  which  show  where  lime  hath  been  applied  ;  and 
deep  furrows  in  the  most  unlikely  spots,  which  intimated 
that  it  had  been  cultivated  in  former  days  by  the  Peghts, 
as    popular  tradition  bore.      There  was  also  enough  of 
stones  to  keep  the  ground  warm,  according  to  the  creed 
of  some  farmers,  and  great  abundance  of  springs  to  ren- 
der it  cool  and  sappy,  according  to  the  theory  of  others. 
It  was  in  vain  that,  acting  alternately  on  these  opinions, 
poor  Triptolemus  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
supposed  capabilities  of  the  soil.     No  kind  of  butter  that 
might  be  churned  could  be  made  to  stick  upon  his  own 
bread,  any  more  than  on  that  of  poor  Tusser,  whose 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  so  useful  to  others 
of  his  day,  were  never  to  himself  worth  as  many  pennies.  ^^ 
In  fact,  excepting  an  hundred  acres  of  infield,  Ui  which 
old  Jasper  had  early  seen  the  necessity  of  limiting  h\& 
labours,  there  was  not  a  corner  of  the  farm  fit  for  any 
thing  but  to  break  plough-graith,  and   kill  cattle.     And 
then,  as  for  the  part  which  was  really  tilled  with  some 
profit,  the  expense  of  the  farming  establishment  of  Trip- 
tolemus, and  his  disposition  to  experiment,  soon  got  rid 
of  any  good  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  it.     "  The 
carles  and  the  cart-avers,"  he  confessed,  with  a  sigh, 
speaking  of  his  farm-servants  and  horses,    ^^  make  it  all, 
and  the  carles^  and  cart-avers  eat  it  all ;"    a  conclusaoft 
which  might  sum  up  the  year-book  of  many  a  gendeman- 
farmer. 

Matters  would  have  soon  been  brought  to  a  close  with 
Triptolemus  in  the  present  day.  He  would  have  got  a 
bank-credit,  manoeuvred  with  wind-bills,  dashed  out  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  soon  have  seen  his  crop  and  stock  se- 
questered by  the  Sheriff ;  but  in  those  days  a  man  coakt 
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not  ruin  himself  so  easily.  The  whole  Scottish  tenantry 
stood  upon  the  same  level  flat  of  poverty,  so  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any  vantage  ground,  by  climb- 
ing up  to  which  a  man  might  have  an  opportunity  of  actu- 
ally breaking  his  neck  with  some  eclat.  They  were 
pretty  much  in  the^situation  of  people,  who,^  being  totally 
without  credit,  may  indeed  suffer  from  indigence,  but 
cannot  possibly  become  bankrupt.  Besides,  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  Triptolemus's  projects,  there  was 
to  be  balanced  against  the  expenditure  which  they  occa- 
sioned, all  the  saviqgs  which  the  extreme  economy  of  his 
sister  Barbara  pould  effect ;  and  in  truth  her  exertions 
were  wonderful.  She  might  have  realized,  if  any  one 
could,  the  idea  of  the  learned  philosopher,  who  pronounc- 
ed that  sleeping  was  a  fancy,  and  eating  but  a  habit,  and 
who  appeared  to  the  world  to  have  renounced  both,  until 
it  was  unhappily  discovered  that  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
the  cook-maid  of  the  family,  who  mdemnified  him  for  his 
privations  by  giving  him  private  entree  to  the  pantry  and 
to  a  share  of  her  own  couch.  But  no  such  deceptions 
were  practised  by  Barbara  Yellowley.  She  was  up  early, 
and  down  late,  and  seemed,  to  her  over-watched  and 
over-tasked  maidens,  to  be  as  wakerife  as  the  cat  herself. 
Then,  for  eating,  it  appeared  that  the  air  was  a  banquet 
to  her,  and  she  would  fain  have  made  it  so  to  her  retinue. 
Her  brother,  who,  besides  being  lazy  in  his  person,  was 
somewhat  luxurious  in  his  appetite,  would  willingly  now 
and  then  have  tasted  a  mouthful  of  animal  food,  were  it 
but  to  know  how  his  sheep  were  fed  off ;  but  a  proposal 
tq  eat  a  child  could  not  have  starded  Mistress  Barbara 
more  ;  and,  being  of  a  compliant  and  easy  disposition, 
Triptolemus  reconciled  himself  to  the  necessity  of  a 
perpetual  Lent,  too  happy  when  he  could  get  a  scrap  of 
butter  to  his  oaten  cake,  or  (as  they  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,)  escape  the  daily  necessity  of  eatine  salmon, 
whether  in  or  out  of  season,  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 

But  although  Mrs.  Barbara  brought  faithfully  to  the 
joint  stock  all  savings  which  her  awful  powers  of  econo- 
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ay  aceomplished  to  scrape  togetlier,  and  ahhough  the 
dower  of  their  mother  was  by  degrees  expended,  or 
nearly  so,  in  aiding  them  upon  extreme  occasions,  the 
term  at  length  approached  when  it  seemed  impossible 
that  they  could  sustain  the  conflict  any  longer  against  the 
evil  star  of  Triptolemus,  as  he  called  it  himself,  or  the 
natural  result  of  his  absurd  speculations,  as  it  was  termed 
by  others.  Luckily  at  this  sad  crisis,  a  god  jumped  down 
to  their  relief  out  of  a  machine.  In  plain  English,  the 
ooble  lord,  who  owned  their  farm,  arrived  at  his  mansion- 
bouse  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  his  coach  and  six  and 
his  running  footmen,  in  the  full  splendour  of  the  seven- 
teenth century* 

This  person  of  quality  was  the  son  of  the  nobleman 
who  had  brought  the  ancient  Jasper  into  the  country  from 
Yorkshire,  and  he  was,  hke  his  father,  a  fanciful  and 
scheming  man.^^  He  had  schemed  well  for  himself,  how- 
ever, amid  the  mutations  of  the  time,  having  obtained  for 
a  certain  period  of  years,  the  administration  of  the  re- 
mote islands  of  Orkney  and  Zedand,  for  payment  of  a 
certain  rent,  with  the  right  of  making  the  most  of  what- 
ever was  the  property  or  revenue  of  the  crown  in  these 
districts,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  Now,  his 
kirdship  had  become  possessed  with  a  notion,  in  itself  a 
very  true  one,  that  much  might  be  done  to  render  this 
grant  available,  by  improving  tlie  culture  of  the  crown 
lands,  both  in  Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  and  then,  having 
some  acquaintance  with  our  friend  Triptolemus,  he  thought 
(rather  less  happily,)  that  he  might  prove  a  person  capable 
of  furthering  lus  schemes.  He  sent  for  him  to  the  great 
Hall-bouse,  and  was  so  much  edi6ed  by  the  way  in  which 
oor  friend  laid  down  the  law  upon  every  given  subject  re- 
lating to  rural  economy,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  so  valuable  an  assistant,  the  first  step  being 
to  release  him  from  bis  present  unprofitable  farm. 

The  terms  were  arranged  much  to  the  mind  of  Trip- 
tolemus, who  had  already  been  taught,  by  many  years 
experience,  a  dark  sort  of  notion,  that  without  underval- 
Qing  or  doubting  for  a  moment  his  own  skill,  it  would  bo 
quite  as  well  that  almost  all  the  trouble  and  risk  should  be 
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at  the  expense  of  his  employer.  Indeed  the  hopes  of 
advantage  which  he  held  out  to  his  patron  were  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  dropped  every  idea 
of  admitting  bis  dependent  into  any  share  of  the  expected 
profits ;  for  rude  as  the  arts  of  agriculture  were  in  Scot- 
land, they  were  far  superior  to  those  known  and  practised 
in  the  regions  of  Ttiule,  and  Triptolemus  Yellowley  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  possessed  o(  a  degree  of  insight  into 
these  mysteries,  far  superior  to  what  was  possessed  or  prac- 
tised even  in  the  Mearns.  The  improvement,  therefore, 
which  was  to  be  expected,  would  bear  a  double  propor- 
tion, and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  to  reap  all  the  profit, 
deducting  a  handsome  salary  for  his  steward  Yellowley, 
together  with  the  accommodation  of  a  house  and  domes- 
tic farm,  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Joy  seized  the 
heart  of  Mistress  Barbara,  at  hearing  this  happy  termi- 
nation of  what  threatened  to  be  so  very  bad  an  afikir  as 
the   lease  of  Cauldacres. 

*  If  we  cannot,"  she  said,  "  provide  for  our  own 
house,  when  all  is  coming  in^  and'  nothing  going  outj  surely 
we  must  be  worse  than  infidels." 

Triptolemus  was  a  busy  man  for  some  time,  huffing 
and  puffing,  and  eating  and  drinking  in  every  change- 
house,  while  he  ordered  and  collected  together  proper 
implements:  of  agriculture,  to  be  used  by  the  natives  of 
these  devoted  islands,  whose  destinies  were  menaced  with 
this  formidable  change.     Singular  tools  tl^ese  would  seem, 
if  presented  before  a  modern  agricultural  society ;  but 
every  thing  is  relative,  nor  could  the  heavy  cart-load  of 
timber,  called  the  old  Scots  plough,  seem  less  strange  to 
a  Scottish  farmer  of  this  present  day,  than  the  corslets- 
and  casques  of  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  might  seem  to  a 
regiment  of  our  own  army.     Yet  the  latter  conquered 
Mexico,  and  undoubtedly  the  former  would  have  been  a 
splendid  improvement    on  the  state  of   agriculture  in 
Thule. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  why  Triptolemus 
preferred  fixing  his  residence  in  Zetland,  to  becoming  an 
inhabitant,  of  the  Orkneys.     Perhaps  be  thought  tne  in- 
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habitants  of  the  latter  Archipelago  the  lUdre  simple  and 
docile  of  the  two  kindred  tribes ;  or  perhaps  he  consid- 
ered the  situation  of  the  house  and  farm  he  himself  was 
to  occupy,  (which  was  indeed  a  tolerable  one,)  as  prefer- 
able to  that  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  obtain- 
ed upon  Pomona,  (so  the  main  island  of  the  Orkneys  is 
entitled.)  At  Harfra,  or^  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
Stourburgh,  from  the  remains  of  a  Pictish  fort,  which 
was  almost  close  to  the  mansion-house,  the  factor  settled 
himself,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority ;  determined  to 
honour  the  name  he  bore  by  his  exertions,  in  precept  and 
example,  to  civilize  tho;  Zedanders,  and  improve  tlieir 
very  confined  knowledge  in  the  primary  arts  of  human 
life. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  wind  blew  keenfrae  iwrtlr  and  ^a^ ; 
*  It  blew  upon  the  ;floor. 

Qao'  our  goodman  to  our  goodwife, 
'*  Gel  up  and  bar  the  door." 

'*  Mj  hand  is  in  my  bou^ewife-skep; 

Ooodman,  as  ye  may  see.; 
If  it  sbouldna  be  ban'^d  this  hundred  years. 

It's  no  be  barr'd  for  me.''  Ota  Bang, 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  gentle  reader  has  not  found 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  chapter  extremely  tedious ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  his  impatience  will  scarce  equal  that  of  young 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who,  while  the  lightning  came  flash 
after  flash,  while  the  wind,  veering  and  shifting  from  point 
to  point,  blew  with  all  the  fury  of  a  hurridane,  and  while 
the  rain  was  dashed  against  him  in^  deluges,  stood  ham- 
mering, calling,  and  roaring  at  the  door  of  the  old  Place 
of  Harfra,  impatient  for  admittance,  and  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive any  position  of  existing  chrcumstances^  which  could 
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occasion  the  exclusion  of  a  stranger,  especially  during 
such  horrible  weather.  At  length,  finding  his  noise  and 
vociferation  were  equally  in  vain,  he  fell  back  so  far  from 
the  front  of  the  house  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
reconnoitre  the  chimneys  ;  and  amidst  *'  storm  and 
shade,''  could  discover,  to  the  increase  of  his  dismay, 
that  though  noon,  then  the  dinner  hour  of  these  islands, 
was  now  nearly  arrived,  there  was  no  smoke  proceeding 
from  the  tunnels  of  the  vents  to  give  any  note  of  prepa- 
ration within. 

Mordaunt's  wrathful  impatience  was  now  changed  into 
sympathy  and  alarm  ;  for,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
uberant hospitality  of  the  Zetland  islands,  he  was  imme- 
diately induced  to  suppose  some  strange  and  unaccounta- 
ble disaster  had  befallen  the  family ;  and  forthwith  set 
himself  to  discover  some  place  at  which  he  could  make 
forcible  entry,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
inmates,  as  much  as  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  still  increas- 
ing storm.  His  present  anxiety  was,  however,  as  much 
thrown  away  as  his  late  clamorous  importunities  for  ad- 
mittance had  been.  Triptolemus  and  his  sister  l^ad  heard 
the  whole  alarm  without,  and  had  already  had  a  sharp 
dispute  on  the  propriety  of  opening  the  door. 

Mrs.  Baby,  as  we  have  described  her,  was  no  willing 
renderer  of  the  rites  of  hospitality.  In  their  farm  of 
Cauldacres,  in  the  Mearns,  she  had  been  the  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  all  gaberlunzie  men,  and  travelling 
packmen,  gipsies,  long  remembered  beggars,  and  so  forth  ; 
nor  was  there  one  of  them  so  wily,  as  she  used  to  boast, 
as  could  ever  say  they  had  heard  the  cUnk  of  her  sneck. 
In  Zetland,  where  the  new  settlers  were  yet  strangers  to 
the  extreme  honesty  and  simplicity  of  all  classes,  suspi- 
cion and  fear  joined  with  firugality  in  her  desire  to  ex- 
clude all  wandering  guests  of  uncertain  character  ;  and 
the  second  of  these  motives  had  its  effect  on  Triptolemus 
himself,  who,  though  neither  suspicious  nor  penurious, 
knew  good  people  were  scarce,  good  farmers  scarcer,  and 
had  a  reasonable  share  of  that  wisdom  which  looks.towards 
self-preservation  as  the  first  law  of  nature.     These  hints 
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may  serve  as  a  commentary  od  the  foHowiDg  dialogue 
which  took  place  betwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 

"  Now  good  be  gracious  to  us,"  said  Triptolemus,  as 
he  sat  thumbing  his  old  school-copy  of  Virgil,  "  here  is 
a  pure  day  for  the  bear  seed  ! — Well  spoke  the  wise  Man- 
tuan — ventis  aurgentibus — and  then  the  groans  of  the 
mountains,  and  tlie  long  resounding  shores — but  where's 
the  woods.  Baby  ?  tell  me,  I  say,  where  we  shall  find  the 
nemorum  murmur^  sister  Baby,  in  these  new  seats  oi 
ours  ?" 

"  What's  your  foolish  will  ?"  said  Baby,  popping  hei 
head  from  out  of  a  dark  recess  in  the  kitchen,  where  she 
was  busy  about  some  nameless  deed  of  housewifery. 

Her  brother,  who  had  addressed  himself  to  her  more 
from  habit  than  intention,  no  sooner  saw  her  bleak /ed 
nose,  keen  grey  eyes,  witli  the  sharp  features  thereunto 
conforming,  shaded  by  the  flaps  of  die  loose  toy  which 
depended  on  each  side  of  her  eager  face,  than  he  be- 
thought himself  that  his  query  was  likely  to  find  little  ac- 
ceptation from  her,  and  therefore  stood  another  volley 
before  he  would  resume  the  topic. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Yellowley,"  said  sister  Baby,  coming  into 
the  middle  oC  the  room,  "what  for  are  ye  crying  on  me, 
and  me  in  the  midst  of  my  housewife-skep  ?" 

"  Nay,  for  nothing  at  all,  Baby,"  answered  Tnptolemus, 
"  saving  that  I  was  saying  to  myself,  that  here  we  had  tlie 
sea,  and  the  wind,-  and  the  rain  sufficient  enough,  but 
Where's  the  wood  ?  where's  the  wood,  Baby  ?  answer  me 
that." 

■  "  The  wood  ?"  replied  Baby — "  Were  I  no  to  take 
better  care  of  the  wood  than  you,  brother,  there  would 
soon  be  no  more  wood  about  the  town  than  the  barber's 
block  that's  on  your  own  shoulders,  Triptolemus.  If  ye 
be  thinking  of  die  wreck-wood  that  the  callants  brought 
in  yesterday,  there  was  six  ounces  of  it  gaed  to  boil  your 
parritch  this  morning  ;  though,  I  trow,  a  carefu'  man 
wad  have  ta'en  dram  mock,  if  breakfast  he  behoved  to 
have,  rather  than  waste  baith  meltith  and  fuel  in  the 
same  n^orning.^' 
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"  *tfeat  is  to  Stijr,  Babjr,''  replied  Triptdflettiiis,  Who  wai 
somewhat  of  a  dry  joker  in  his  way,  "  that  when  we 
have  fire  we  are  not  to  have  food,  and  when  we  have  food 
we  are  not  to  have  fire,  these  being  too  great  blessings  to 
enjoy  both  in  the  same  day !  Good  luck,  you  do  not  pro- 
pose we  should  starve  with  cold  and  starve  with  hunger 
unico  contextu  ?  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  never 
away  with  raw  oatmeal,  slockened  with  water,  in  all  iny 
life.  Call  it  drammock,  or  crowdie,  or  just  what  ye  list, 
my  vivers  must  thole  fire  and  w^ater." 

"  The  mair  gowk  you,"  said  Baby  ;  "  can  ye  not 
make  your  brose  on  the  Sunday,  and  sup  them  cauld  on 
the  Monday,  since  ye're  sae  dainty  ?  Mony  is  the  fairer 
face  than  yours  that  has  licked  the  lip  after  such  a 
cogi*u'." 

"  Mercy  oh  us,  srstier  !"  said  Triptolemus  ;  "  at  this 
rate,  it's  a  finished  field  with  me — I  must  unyoke  the 
pleugh,  and  lie  dbwn  to  wait  for  the  dead-thiraw.  Here 
is  that  in  this  house  wad  hold  all  Zetland  in  meal  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  ye  grudge  a  cogfu'  of  warm  parritch  to 
me,  that  has  sic  a  charge  !" 

"  Whisht-^hold  your  silly  clavering  tongue,"  said 
Baby,  looking  round  with  apprehension — "  ye  are  a  wise 
man  to  speak  of  wliat  is  in  the  house,  and  a  fitting  man  to 
have  the  charge  of  it. — Hark,  as  I  live  by  bread,  I  hear 
a  tapping  at  the  outer  yett !" 

"  Go  and  open  it  then.  Baby,"  said  her  brother,  glad 
at  anything  that  promised  to  interrupt  the  dispute. 

"  Go  and  open  it,  said  he !"  echoed  Baby,  half  angry, 
half  frightened,  and  half  triumphant,  at  the  superiority' 
of  her  understianding  over  that  of  her  brother — ^**  Go  and 
open  it,  said  be,  indeed  !^s  it  to  lend  robbers  a  chance 
to  take  all  that  is  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Robbers !"  echoed  Triptolemus  in  his  turn  5 — ^"  there 
ate  no  more  I'obbers  in  this  country  than  thei'e  are  lambs 
at  Yule.  I  tell  you,  as  I  have  told  you  an  hundred 
times,  there  are  no  Highland  men  to  harry  us  here.  This 
\%  a  land  of  quiet  and  honesty.     Ofortunati  nimium  /" 
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**  AnA  what  good  is  St*  Riman  vo  do  ye,  Totfeftnus  ?" 
said  his  sister,  mistaking  the  quotation  for  a  OathoKc  in- 
vocation. "  Be^des,  if  tliere  be  no  Highlftwdnien,  there 
may  be  as  bad.  I  saw  sax  or  seven  as  iH-k)oktng<^hields 
gang  past  the  place  yesterday,  as  ever  cartfe  frae  beyont 
Clochna-ben ;  itl-fa'rcd  tools  they  had  in  their  hands, 
whaaling  knives  they  ea'd  them,  bat  they  looked  as  like 
dirks  aiid  whingers  as  ae  bit  aim  can  look  like  arither. 
There  is  nae  honest  men  carry  siccan  tools.'' 

Here  the  knocking  and  shouts  of  Mordaunt  were  very 
audible  betwixt  every  swell  of  the  horrible  blast  which 
was  careering  without.  The  brother  and  sister  looked  at 
each  other  in  real  perplexity  and  fear.  "  If  they  have 
heard  of  the  siller,"  said  Baby,  her  very  nose  changing 
with  terror  from  red  to  blue,  "  we  are  but  gane  folk  !" 

"  Who  speaks  now,  when  they  should  hold  their 
tongue  ?"  said  Triptoleraus.  "  Go  to  the  shot-window 
instantly,  and  see  how  many  there  are  of  them,  while  I 
bad  the  old  Sptfnish-barrelled  duck-gun**^go  as  if  you 
were  stepping  on  new-laid  eggs." 

Baby  crept  to  tlie  window,  and  reported  tlwit  she  saw 
only  **'  one  young  chtekl,  clattering  and  roariilg  as  gin  he 
were  daft.  How  many  there  might  be  out  of  sight,  she 
couki  not  say." 

"  Out  of  sight !— nonsense,"  said  Triptolcmus,  laying 
aside  the  ramrod  with  which  he  was  loading  the  piece, 
with  a  trembling  hand.  "  I  will  warrant  them  out  of 
si^ht  and  hearing  both-^his  is  some  poor  fellow  catched 
in  the  tempest,  wants  the  shelter  of  our  roof,  and  a  little 
refreshment.  Open  the  door.  Baby,  it's  a  Christian 
ilecd." 

**  But  is  it  a  Christian  deed  of  him  to  totat  in  at  the 
window  then  ?"  said  Baby,  setting  up  a  most  doleful 
shriek,  as  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  had  forced  open  one 
of  the  windows,  leaped  down  into  the  apartment,  dripping 
with  water  like  a  river  god.  Triptolemus,  in  great  trib- 
nlation,  presented  the  gun  which  he  had  not  yet  loaded, 
while  the  intruder  exclaimed,  *^  Hold,  hold — 'wfaat  the 
devO  mean  you  by  keeping  your  doo^s  bolted  ia  Weftther 
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like  this,  and  levelling  your  gun  at  folk's  heads  ab  /ou 
would  at  a  sealgh's  ?" 

"  And  who  are  you,  friend,  and  what  want  you  ?"  said 
Triptolemus,  lowering  the  but  of  his  gun  to  the  floor  as 
he  spoke,  and  so  recovering  his  arms. 

"  What  do  I  want !"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  1  want  every 
thing — I  want  meat,  drink,  and  fire,  a  bed  for  the  night, 
and  a  sheltie  for  to-morrow  morning  to  carry  me  to  Jarls- 
hof." 

"  And  ye  said  there  were  nae  caterans  or  sorners 
here  ?"  said  Baby  to  the  agriculturist,  reproachfully. 
"  Heard  ye  ever  a  breekless  loon  frae  Lochaber  tell  his 
mind  and  his  errand  mair  deftly? — Come, come,  friend,'* 
she  added,  addressing  herself  to  Mordaunt,  '^  put  up 
your  pipes  and  gang  your  gate  ;  this  is  the  house  of  his 
Lordship's  factor,  and  no  place  of  rcsett  for  thiggers  or 
sorners." 

Mordaunt  laughed  in  her  face  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
request.  "  Leave  built  walls,"  he  said,  "  and  in  such 
a  tempest  as  this  ?  What  take  you  me  for  ? — a  gannet  or 
a  scart  do  you  think  I  am,  that  your  clapping  your  hands 
and  skirling  at  me  like  a  mad  woman,  should  drive  me 
from  the  shelter  into  the  storm  ?" 

'^  And  so  you  propose,  young  man,"  said  Triptolemus, 
gravely,  "  to  stay  in  my  house,  volens  nolens — that  is 
whether  we  will  or  no  ?" 

"  Will !"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  what  right  have  you  to 
will  anything  about  it  ?  Do  you  not  hear  the  thunder  ? 
Do  you  not  hear  the  rain  ?  Do  you  not  see  the  lightning? 
And  do  you  not  know  this  is  the  only  house  within  I  wot 
not  how  many  miles?  Come,  my  good  master  and  dame, 
this  may  be  Scottish  jesting,  but  it  sounds  strange  in  Zet- 
land ears.  You  have  let  out  the  fire  too,  and  my  teeth 
are  dancing  a  jig  in  my  head  with  cold  ;  but  I'll  soon 
put  that  to  rights. " 

He  seized  the  fire-tongs,  raked  together  the  embers 
upon  the  hearth,  broke  up  into  life  the  gathering-peut 
which  the  hostess  bad  calculated  should  have  preserved 
the  seeds  of  fire,  without  giving  them  forth,  for  many 
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hours ;  then  casting  his  eje  round,  saw  in  a  comer  the 
stock  of  drift  wood,  which  Mistress  Baby  had  served 
forth  by  ounces,  and  transferred  two  or  three  logs  of  it 
at  once  to  the  hearth,  which,  conscious  of  such  unwonted 
supply,  began  to  transmit  to  the  chimney  such  a  smoke 
as  bad  not  issued  from  the  Place  of  Harfra  for  many  a 
day. 

While  their  uninvited  guest  was  thus  making  himself 
at  home,  Baby  kept  edging  and  jogging  the  factor  to  turn 
out  the  intruder.  But  for  this  undertaking,  Triptolemus 
Yellowley  felt  neither  courage  nor  zeal,  nor  did  circum- 
stances seem  at  all  to  warrant  the  favourable  conclusion 
of  any  fray  into  which  he  might  enter  with  the  young  stran- 
;:er.  The  sinewy  limbs  and  graceful  form  of  Mordaunt 
Merloun  were  seen  to  great  advantage  in  his  simple  sea- 
dress  ;  and  with  his  dark  sparkling  eye,  finely  formed 
bead,  animated  features,  close  curled  dark  hair,  and  bold 
free  looks,  the  stranger  formed  a  very  strong  contrast  with 
the  host  on  whom  he  had  intruded  himself.  Triptolemus 
was  a  short,  clumsy,  duck-legged  disciple  of  Ceres, 
whose  bottle-nose,  turned  up  and  handsomely  coppered 
at  the  extremity,  seemed  to  intimate  something  of  an  oc- 
casional treaty  with  Bacchus.  It  was  like  to  be  no  equal 
mellay  betwixt  persons  of  such  unequal  form  and  strength ; 
and  the  difference  betwixt  twenty  and  fifty  years  was 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party.  Besides,  the  fac- 
tor was  an  honest  good-natured  fellow  at  bottom,  and 
being  soon  satisfied  that  his  guest  had  no  other  views  than 
those  of  obtaining  refuge  from  the  storm,  it  would,  de- 
spite his  sister's  instigations,  have  been  his  last  act  to  deny 
a  boon  so  reasonable  and  necessary  to  a  youth  whose 
exterior  was  so  prepossessing.  He  stood,  therefore, 
considering  how  he  could  most  gracefully  glide  into  the 
character  of  the  hospitable  landlord,  out  of  that  of  the 
churlish  defender  of  his  domestic  castle,  against  an  un- 
authorized intrusion,  when  Baby,  who  had  stood  appalled 
at  the  extreme  familiarity  of  the  stranger's  address  and 
ilemeanour,  now  spoke  up  for  herself.  • 
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"  My  Jroth,  Ifui,"  said  she  to  Mordaont,  *^  ye  are  no 
Mate,  to  lighjt  ojq  at  that  rate,  and  the  best  of  wood  too-^ 
Dane  of  your  shsrney  peats,  but  good  aik  tioiber,  nae  less 
maun  serve  ye !" 

"  You  come  lightly  by  it,  dame,"  said  Mordaunt,  care- 
lessJy ;  "  and  you  should  not  grudge  to  the  fire  what  tlie 
sea  gives  you  for  nothing.  These  good  ribs  of  oak  did 
their  last  duty  upon  earth  and  ocean,  when  they  could  hold 
no  longer  together  under  the  brave  hearts  that  manned 
the  bark," 

"  And  that's  true,  too,"  said  the  old  woman,  softening 
— "  this  maun  be  awsome  weather  by  sea.  Sit  down 
and  warm  ye,  since  the  sticks  are  a-low." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
siccan  a  bonny  bleeze*  I  havena  seen  the  like  o't  since 
I  left  Cauldacres." 

"  And  shallna  see  the  like  o't  again  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Baby,  "  unless  the  house  take  fire,  or  there  suld  be  a 
Goal-heugh  found  out." 

"  And  wherefore  should  not  there  be  a  ceml-heugh 
found  out  ?"  said  the  factor,  triumphantly — ^^'  I  say, 
wherefore  should  not  a  coal-beugh  be  found  out  in  Zet- 
land as  well  as  in  Fife,  now  that  the  Chamberlain  has  a 
far-sighted  and  discreet  man  upon  the  spot  to  make  the 
ni^essary  perquisitions  ?  They  are  baith  fishing-stations, 
I  trow?" 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tolemus  Yellowley,"  answered 
his  sister,  who  had  practical  reasons  to  fear  her  broth- 
er's opening  upon  any  false  scent,  "  if  you  promise  my 
Jjord  sae  mony  of  these  bonnie-wallies,  we'll  no  be  weel 
hafted  here  before  we  are  found  out  and  set  a-trotting 
.again.  If  ane  was  to  speak  to  ye  about  a  gold  mine«  I 
ken  weel  wha  would  promise  he  suld  have  Portugal  pieces 
clinking  in  his  pouch  before  the  year  gaed  by." 
'-  "  And  why  suld  I  not  ?"  said  Triptolemus—"  may  be 
your  head  does  not  know  there  is  a  land  in  Orkney  called 
Ophir,  or  something  very  like  it ;  and  wherefore  might 
l^ot  Solomon,  the  wise  Kon^  of  the  Jews,  have  sent  thither 
hif  dbipt  and  his  servants  for  fpur  hundred  and  fifty  tal- 
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ents  ?  I  trow  he  knew  best  where  to  go  or  send,  and  1 
hope  you  believe  in  your  Bible,  Baby  ?" 

Baby  was  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  however 
mal-aproposy  and  only  answered  by  an  inarticulate  humph 
of  incredulity  or  scorn,  while  her  brother  went  on  ad- 
dressing Mordaunt. — "  Yes,  you  shall  all  of  you  see  what 
a  change  shall  coin  introduce,  even  into  such  an  unpro- 
jiitious  country  as  yours.  Ye  have  not  heard  of  copper, 
1  warrant,  nor  of  iron-stone,  in  these  islands  neither  ?" 
Mordaunt  said  he  had  heard  there  was  copper  near  the 
f  life  of  Koningsburgh.  "  Ay,  and  a  copper  scum  is 
found  on  the  Loch  of  Swana  too,  young  man.  But  the 
youngest  of  you,  doubtless,  thinks  himself  a  match  for 
such  as  I  am!" 

Baby,  who  during  all  this  while  had  been  closely  and 
accurately  reconnoitering  the  youth's  person,  now  inter- 
posed in  a  manner  by  her  brother  totally  unexpected. 
'  Ye  had  mair  need,  Mr.  Yellowley,  to  give  the  young 
:nin  some  dry  clothes,  and  to  see  about  getting  something 
•or  him  to  eat,  than  to  sit  there  bleezing  away  with  your 
-u§  tales,  as  if  the  weather  were  not  windy  enow  with- 
out your  help  ;  and  maybe  the  lad  would  drink  some 
')^and^  or  siclike,  if  ye  had  the  grace  to  ask  him." 

While  Triptolemus  looked  astonished  at  such  a  propo- 
sal, considering  the  quarter  it  came  from,  Mordaunt  an- 
swered, he  "  should  be  very  glad  to  have  dry  clothes, 
but  begged  to  be  excused  from  drinking  until  he  had  eaten 
somewhat." 

Triptolemus  accordingly  conducted  him  into  another 
apartment,  and  accommodating  him  with  a  change  of 
'^ress,  left  him  to  his  arrangements,  while  he  himself  re- 
'^arned  to  the  kitchen,  much  puzzled  to  account  for  his 
lister's  unusual  fit  of  hospitality.  "  She  must  be/ey,"* 
be  said,  '^  and  in  that  case  has  not  long  to  live,  and  though 

^*  Wiien  m  penoo  changes  bis  oondiiioii  suddeolj^  as  when  a  miser  becomci 
^^tynKor  a  cnurl  g^ood-humoured,  he  is  said,  in  Scotch,  to  hefty ;  that  is,  pie* 
<^  B-Mi  Hi  Speedy 'defatb/t>r  whick  such  mnatlooA  iof  haranur  &9«Teeeiveii  as  %  - 
■Biodicition.  .     .  '  ,  ,       ,..:...  i  ^     I'i  il'..i<  ll" 
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I  fall  heir  to  her  tocher-good,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  she 
has  held  the  house-gear  well  together — drawn  the  girth 
over  tight  it  may  be  now  and  then,  but  the  saddle  sits  the 
better." 

When  Triptolemus  returned  to  the  kitchen,  he  found 
his  suspicions  confirmed  5  for  his  sister  was  in  the  despe- 
rate act  of  consigning  to  the  pot  a  smoked  goose, 
which,  with  others  of  the  same  tribe,  had  long  hung  in 
the  large  chimney,  muttering  to  herself  at  the  same  time, 
— "  It,  maun  be  eaten  sune  or  syne,  and;  what  for  no  by 
the  puir  callant?" 

"  What  is  this  of  it,  sister  ?"  said  Triptolemus.  "  You 
have  on  the  girdle  and  the  pot  at  ance.  What  day  is  this 
wi'  you  ?" 

"  E'en  such  a  day  as  the  Israelites  had  beside  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  billie  Triptolemus  ;  but  ye  little  ken  wha 
ye  have  in  your  house  this  blessed  day." 

"  Troth,  and  little  do  I  ken,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  as 
little  as  I  would  ken  the  naig  I  never  saw  before.  I  would 
take  the  lad  for  a  jagger^but  he  has  rather  ower  good 
havings,  and  he  has  no  pack." 

"  Ye  ken  as  little  as  ane  of  your  ain  bits  o'  nowt,  man," 
retorted  sister  Baby  ;  "  if  ye  kenna  him,  do  ye  ken 
Tronda  Drpnsdaughter?" 

"  Tronda  Dronsdaughter  !"  echoed  Triptolemus — 
^'  how  should  I  but  ken  her,  wjien  I  pay  her  twal  pennies 
Scots  by  the  day,  for  working  in  the  house  here  ?  I  trow 
she  works  as  if  the  things  burned  her  fingers.  I  had  bet- 
ter give  a  Scots  lass  a  groat  of  English  siller." 

"  And  that's  the  maist  sensible  word  ye  have  said  this 
blessed  morning. — Weel,  but  Tronda  kens  this  lad  weel, 
and  she  has  often  spoke  to  me  about  him.  They  call 
his  father  the  Silent  Man  of  Sumburgh,  and  they  say  he's 
uncanny." 

"  Hout,  bout — ^nonsense,  nonsense — ^they  are  aye  at 
sic  trash  as  that,"  said  the  brother,  "  when  you  want  a 
day's  wark  out  of  them — ^they  have  stepped  ower  the 
tMx^fif  or  tbey  have  met  an  uocaiuy  bodyt  or  they  have 
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toned  about  the  bo»t<  ag^st  the  sun^  ami  Aaoi&ere's 
nought,  to  be  dose  that  day^" 

"  Weel,.  weel,.  brother,!  ye  ai«i  so  wise,"  said  Baby, 
"because  ye  knapped  Latin  at  Saint  Andrews  ;  and  oan 
your  lair  tell  me  then  what  the  lad  has  round  bis^  hidse?'* 

^'  A  Barcelona  napkin,  as  wet  as  a  dishclout^  and  I 
hare  just  lent  him  one  of  my  own  overlays,"  said  Trip- 
tdemus. 

"  A  Barcelona  napkin  !"  said  Baby,  elevating^  her^ 
voiee,  and  .them  suddenly  lowering  Jt,  as  from  apprehen- 
sioQ  of  being  overheard-—^'  I  say  a  gold  oham*" 

"  A  gold  chain  !"  said  Triptolemus, 

'*  In  troth  is  it,  hinny  ;  and  bow  like  you  that  ?  The 
folk  say  here,  as  Tronda  tells  me,  that  the  King  of  the 
Drows  gave  it  to  his  father,  the  Silent  Mui^of  Sumburgb." 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  sense,  or  be  the  silent  wo- 
man," said  Triptolemus.  ^'  The  upshot  of  it  all  is,  then, 
tiat  this  lad  is  the  rich  stranger's  son,  and  that  you  are 
giving  him  the  goose  you  were  to  keep  till  Michaelmas !" 

^  Troth,  broker,  we  maun  do  something  for  God's- 
sake,  and  to  make  friends  ;  and  the  lad,"  added  Baby* 
(for  even  she  was  not  altogedier  above  the  prejudices 
of  her  sex  in  favour  of  outward  form^)  "  the  lad  has  a 
fiir  face  of  his  ain<" 

**  Ye  would  have  let  mony  a  fair  face,"  said  Triptole- 
aras,  **  pass  the  door  pimog,  if:  it  had  not  been  for  the 
gold  chain." 

^'  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  replied  Barbara ;  ^^  ye  wad 
oot  have  me  waste  our  substance  on  every  thigger  or  sor« 
oer  that  has  the  luck  to  come  by  the  door  in  a  wet  day  ? 
but  this  lad  has  a  fair  and  a  wide  name  in  the  country, 
uid  Tronda  says  he  is  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
rich  Udaller^  Magnus  Tmojl,  and?  the  marriage*day  is  to  be 
bed  whenever  he  makes  choice  (set  him  up)  between 
the  twa  lasses  ;  and  so  it  wad.  be  as  much  as  our  good 
ouDe  is  worth,  and  our  qtuet  forby,  to  let  him  sit  unserv 
^,  although  he  does  come  unsent  for." 

^  TheJbest  reAeon-ia  Jtfef!.'  said  Txiptolemiis^.'^  fonlet^' 
t  man  into  a  how»  is,  tha^you  dare  not  bid  hiai  gt^ 


by.  However,  since  diere  is  a  raan  of  quality  amongst 
them,  I  will  let  him  know  whom  he  has  to  do  with,  in  my 
person."  Then  advancing  to  the  door,  he  exclaimed, 
«  Heus  iibi,  Dave  /" 

"  Adsum^^^  answered  the  youth,  entering  the  apartment 

"  Hem  !"  said  the  erudite  Triptolemus,  "  not  alto- 
gether deficient  in  his  humanities,  I  see.  I  will  try  him 
iiirther. — ^Canst  thou  aught  of  husbandry,  young  gentle- 
man ?" 

**  Troth,  sir,  not  I,"  answered  Mordaunt ;  "  I  have 
been  trained  to  plough  upon  the  sea,  and  to  reap  upon 
the  crag." 

"  Plough  the  sea  !"  said  Triptolemus  ;  "  that's  a  fur- 
row requires  small  harrowing  ;  and  for  your  harvest  on 
the  crag,  I  suppose  you  mean  these  sci^m-ier^  or  whatever 
you  call  them.  It  is  a  sort  of  in-gathering  which  the  ran- 
Kelman  should  stop  by  the  law  ;  nothing  more  likely  to 
break  an  honest  man's  bones.  I  profess  I  cannot  see  the 
pleasure  men  propose  by  dangling  in  a  rope's-end  betwixt 
earth  and  heaven.  In  my  case,  I  had  as  lief  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  were  fastened  to  the  gibbet ;  I  sliould  be 
sure  of  not  falling,  at  least." 

"  Now,  I  would  only  advise  you  to  try  it,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt. "  Trust  me,  the  world  has  few  grander  sensations 
than  when  one  is  perched  in  mid-air  between  a  high-brow- 
ed cliff  and  a  roaring  ocean,  the  rope  by  which  you  are 
sustained  seeming  scarce  stronger  than  a  silken  thread, 
and  the  stone  on  which  you  have  one  foot  steadied,  afford- 
ing such  a  breadth  as  the  kitty  wake  might  rest  upon — to 
fee\  and  know  all  this  with  the  full  confidence  that  your 
owi  agility  of  limb,  and  strength  of  head,  can  bring  you 
as  safe  off  as  if  you  had  the  wing  of  the  gosshawk — 
this  is  indeed  being  almost  independent  of  the  earth  you 
tread  on!" 

Triptolemus  stared  at  this  enthusiastic  description  of 
an  amusement  which  had  so  few  charms  for  him  ;  and  his 
sister,  looking  at  the  glancing  eye  and  elevated  bearing  of 
the  young  adventurer,  answered,  by  ejaculating,  "  My 
certie,  lad,  but  ye  are  a  brave  chieid!" 


« 

"  A  brave  chield  ?"  returned  YeDowley, — *^  I  say  a 
brave  goose,  to  be  flicbtering  and  fleeing  in  the  wind 
when  he  might  abide  upon  terra  Jirma!  But  come,  here's 
a  goose  that  is  more  to  the  purpose,  when  once  it  is  well 
boiled.  Get  us  tirenchers  and  salt,  Baby — ^but  in  truth  it 
will  prove  salt  enough— a  tasty  morsel  it  is  ;  but  I  think 
the  Zetlanders  be  the  only  folk  in  the  world  that  think  of 
running  such  risks  to  catch  geese,  and  then  boiling  them 
when  they  have  done." 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  his  sister,  (it  was  the  only  word 
they  had  agreed  in  that  day,)  ^^  it  would  be  an  unco  thing 
to  bid  ony  gudevvife  in  Angus  or  a'  the  Mearns  boil  a 
goose,  wlule  there  was  sic  things  as  spits  in  the  warld. — 
But  wha's  this  neist  ?"  she  added,  looking  towards  the 
entrance  with  great  mdignation.  '^  My  certio,  open  doors 
and  dogs  come  in — and  wha  opened  the  door  to  him  ?" 

"  1  did,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mordaunt  ;  "  you  would 
not  have  a  poor  devil  stand  beating  your  deaf  door*cheeks 
in  weather  like  this  ? — Here  goes  something,  though,  to 
help  the  fire,"  he  added,  drawing  out  the  sliding  bai  of 
oak  with  which  the  door  bad  been  secured,  and  throwing 
it  on  the  hearth,  whence  it  was  snatched  by  Dame  Baby 
in  great  wrath,  she  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,— ^ 

"  It's  sea-borne  timber,  as  there's  little  else  here,  and 
he  dings  it  about  as  if  it  were  a  fir-clog  !^And  who  be 
you,  an  it  please  you  ?"  she  added,  turning  to  the  stran- 
ger— "  a  very  hallanshaker  loon,  as  ever  crossed  my 
iwa  een!" 

"  I  am  a  jagger,  if  it  like  your  ladyship,"  replied 
|he  uninvited  guest,  a  stput,  vulgar  little  man,  who  had 
indeed  the  humble  appearance  of  a  pedlar,  cdlled  jagger 
w  these  islands — ^**  never  travelled  in  a  waur  day,  or  was 
inore  willing  to  get  to  harbourage. — Heaven  be  praised 
for  fire  and  house-room  !" 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  stool  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down 
vitbout  fiirther  ceremony.  Dame  Baby  stared  '*  wild  as 
^Qj  gosshawk,"  and  was  meditating  how  to  express  her 
uKJignation  in  something  warmer  than  words,  for  which 
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the  beiGng  pot  seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  bint,  when 
an  old  half-starved  serving-woman^i — the  Tronda  already 
mentioned — the  sharer  of  Barbara's  domestic  cares,  who 
had  been  as  yet  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  mansion, 
now  hobbled  into  the  room,  and  broke  out  into  exclama- 
tions which  indicated  some  new  cause  of  alarm. 

"  O  master !"  and  "  O  mistress !"  were  the  only  sounds 
she  could  for  some  time  articulate,  and  then  followed 
them  up  with,  "  The  best  in  the  house — the  best  in  the 
.louse— set  a'  on  the  board,  and  a'  will  be  little  aneugh — 
there  is  auld  Noma  of  Fitful-head,  the  most  fearful  wo- 
man in  all  the  isles  !" 

"  Where  can  she  have  been  wandering  ?"  said  Mor- 
daunt,  not  without  some  apparent  sympathy  witli  the  sur- 
prise, if  not  with  the  alarm,  of  the  old  domestic  ;  ^^  but 
It  is  needless  to  ask — the  worse  the  weather,  the  more 
likely  is  she  to  be  a  traveller," 

"  What  new  tramper  is  this  ?"  echoed  the  distracted 
Baby,  wliom  the  quick  succession  of  guests  had  driven 
well  nigh  crazy  with  vexation.  "I'll  soon  settle  her  wan- 
dering, I  sail  warrant,  if  my  brother  has  but  the  saul  of  a 
man  in  him,  or  if  there  be  a  pair  of  jougs  at  Scalloway!" 

"  The  iron  was  never  forged  on  stithy  that  would  hauld 
her,"  said  the  old  maid-servant.  "  She  comes — she 
comes — God's  Tsake  speak  her  fair  and  canny,  or  we  will 
have  a  ravelled  hasp  on  the  yarnwindles." 

Ab  she  spoke,  a  womsm  tall  enough  almost  to  touch  the 
top  of  the  door  with  her  carp,  stepped  into  the  room,  sign- 
ing the  cross  as  she  entered j  and  pronouncing,  with  a 
solemn  voice,  "  The  blessing  of\God  and  Saint  Ronald 
on  the  open  door,  and  their  broad  malison  and  mine  upon 
close-handed  churls  !" 

"  And  wha  are  ye,  that  are  sae  hauld  wi'  your  blessing 
and  banning  in  other  folk's  houses  ?  What  kind  of  coun- 
try is  tliis,  that  folk  cannot  sit  quiet  for  an  hour,  and  serve 
heaven,  and  keep  their  bit  gear  thegither j  >yithout  gangrel 
men  and  women  coming  thigging  and  sorning  ane  after 
another,  like: a  string  of  wild-geese  ?" 


This  speech,  the  understanding' readterwiir  easily  sad- 
dle on  Mistress  Baby,  and  wHat  efRicts*  if  might  havepro-»- 
il'jced  on  the  last  stranger,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjec- 
ture ;  for  the  old  servant  and  Mordaunt  applied  themseh^es 
St  once  to  the  party  addressed,  in  order  to  deprecate  her 
resentment  ;  the  former  speaking  to  her  some  words  of 
Xorse,  in  a  tone  of  intercession,  and  Mordaunt  saying  in 
English,  "  They  are  strangers.  Noma,  and  know  not  your 
.lame  or  qualities  ;  they  are  unacquainted,  too,  with  the 
ways  of  this  country,  and  therefore  we  must  bold  them 
tscused  for  their  lack  of  hospitality."     ' 

"  I  lack  no  hospitality,  young  man,"  said  TriptolemuSj 
''fliwcrw  sttccurrere  disco — the  goose  that' was  destined' 
to  roost  in  the  chimney  till  Michaelmas,  is  boiling  in  the 
pot  for  you  ;  but  if  we  had  twenty  geese,  I  see  we  are 
'  ke  to  find  mouths  to  eat  them  every  feather — this  must 
be  amended." 

"  What  must  be  amended,  sordid  slave  ?"  said  the 
stranger  Noma,  turning  at  once  upon  him  with  an  empha- 
ss  that  made  him  start — "  What  must  be  amended  ? 
Bring  hither,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  new-fangled  coulters,  spades^ 
and  harrows,  alter  the  implements  of  our  fathers  from  the 
poughshare  to  the  mouse-trap  ;  but  know  thou  art  in  the' 
wod  that  was  won  of  old  by  the  flaxen-haired  Kempions 
of  the  North,  and  leave  us  their  hospitality  at  least,  to 
^dow  we  come  of  what  was  once  noble  atid  generous.     I 

IV  to  you  beware — ^while  Noma  looks  forth  at  the  mea- 
sureless waters  from  the  crest' of  PitfuUhead,  something' 
^  yet  left  that  resembles  power  of  defence.     If'  the  men' 

i  Thule  have  ceased  to  be  champions,  and  to  spread  • 
'  '6  banquet  for  tlie  raven,  the  women  have  not  forgot-- 
'^  the  arts  that  lifted  them  of  yore  into  queens  and 
-'^phetesses." 

The  woman  who  pronounced  this  singular  tirade,  waj- 
'^i  striking  in  appearance  as  extravagantly  lofty  in  her 
pretensions  and  in  her  language.  She  might  well  have* 
Resented  on  the  stagCj  so  far  as  features,  voice,  and' 
^re  were  concemed,  the  Bonduca  or  Boadiceaof  ib^ 

^^i  or  the  si^e  Velleda,  Aurinia«  or  asy  otiier  faiatf ' 
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Pythoness,  who  ever  led  to  batde  a  tribe  of  the  ancient 
Goths.  Her  features  were  high  and  well  formed,  and 
would  have  been  handsome  but  for  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  severe  weather  of  her 
country.  Age,  and  perhaps  sorrow,  had  quenched,  in 
some  degree,  the  fire  of  a  dark-blue  eye,  whose  hue  al- 
most approached  to  black,  and  had  sprinkled  snow  on 
such  parts  of  her  tresses  as  had  escaped  from  under  her 
cap,  and  were  dishevelled  by  the  rigour  of  the  storm. 
Her  upper  garment,  which  dropped  with  water,  was  of  a 
coarse  dark-coloured  stuff,  called  wadmaal,  then  much 
used  in  the  Zedand  islands,  as  also  in  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way. But  as  she  threw  this  cloak  back  from  hei  shoul- 
ders, a  short  jacket,  of  dark-blue  velvet,  stamped  with 
figures,  became  visible,  and  the  vest  which  corresponded 
to  it  was  of  crimson  colour,  and  embroidered  with  tar- 
nished silver.  Her  girdle  was  plaited  with  silver  orna- 
ments, cut  into  the  shape  of  planetary  signs^ — her  blue 
aprpn  was  embroidered  with  similar  devices,  and  covered 
a  petticoat  of  crimson  cloth.  Strong,  thick,  enduring 
shoes,  of  the  half-dressed  leather  of  the  country,  were 
tied  with  straps  like  those  of  the  Roman  buskins,  over  her 
scarlet  stockings.  She  wore  in  her  belt  an  ambiguous- 
looking  weapon,  which  might  pass  for  a  sacrificing  knife, 
or  dagger,  as  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  chose  to 
assign  to  the  wearer  the  character  of  a  priestess  or  of  a 
sorceress.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  staff,  squared  on  all 
sides,  and  engraved  with  Runic  characters  and  figures, 
foi*ming  one  of  those  portable  and  perpetual  calendars 
which  were  used  among  the  ancient  natives  of  Scandina- 
via, and  which,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  might  have  passed 
f<^  a  divining  rod. 

Such  were  the  appearance,  features,  and  attire,  of  Nor- 
na  of  the  Fitful-head,  upon  whom  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  looked  with  observance,  many  with  fear, 
and  almost  all  with  a  sort  of  veneration.  Less  pregnant 
circumstances  of  suspicion  would,  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  have  exposed  her  to  the  investigation  of  those 
nijl^  inquisitors,  who  were  then  oftsn  invested  with  the 
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delegated  authorhy  of  the  privy-council,  for  the  purpose 
of  persecuting,  torturing,  and  finally  consigning  to  ihe 
flames,  those  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery. 
But  superstitions  of  this  nature  pass  through  two  stages 
ere  they  become  entirely  obsolete.  Those  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  are  venerated  in  the 
earfier  stages  of  society.  As  religion  and  knowledge  in- 
crease, they  are  first  held  in  hatred  and  horror,  and  are 
foaUy  regarded  as  impostors.  Scotland  was  in  the  sec- 
ond state — the  fear  of  witchcraft  was  great,  and  the  ha- 
tred against  those  suspected  of  it  intense.  Zetland  was 
as  yet  a  little  world  by  itself,  where,  among  the  lower  and 
ruder  classes,  so  much  of  the  ancient  northern  supersti- 
tioQ  remained,  as  cherished  the  original  veneration  for 
those  affecting  supernatural  knowledge,  and  power  over 
tbe  elements,  which  made  a  constituent  part  of  the  ancient 
Scaadinavian  creed.  At  least  if  the  natives  of  Tbule 
admitted  that  one  class  of  magicians  performed  their  feats 
by  their  alliance  with  Satan,  they  devoutly  believed  that 
others  dealt  with  spirits  of  a  different  and  less  odious  class 
^the  ancient  dwarfs,  called,  in  Zetland,  Trows  or  Drows, 
the  modem  fauries,  and  so  forth. 

Among  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  league  with 
disembodied  spirits,  this  Noma,  descended  from,  and 
representative  of,  a  family  which  had  long  pretended  to 
such  gifts,  was  so  eminent,  that  the  name  assigned  to  her, 
vhich  signifies  one  of  those  fatal  sisters  who  weave  the 
^eb  of  human  fate,  had  been  conferred  m  honour  of  her 
supernatural  powers.  The  name  by  which  she  had  been 
actually  christened  was  carefully  concealed  by  herself  and 
^  parents  ;  for  to  its  discovery  they  superstitiously  an- 
f^exed  some  fatal  consequences.  In  those  times,  the 
^oiibi  only  occurred  whether  her  supposed  powers  were 
^"qnired  by  lawful  means.  In  our  days,  it  would  have 
»een  questioned  whether  she  was  an  impostor,  or  whether 
W  imagination  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  myste- 
"«  of  her  supposed  art,  that  she  might  be  in  some  de- 
pw  a  believer  in  her  own  pretensions  tr>  supernatural 
^^Jwiedge.     Certaia  it  is,  thnt  sVjo  p(»r^or  nor!  -h-t  paf« 
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with  such  ondoubtin^  confidence,  and  sncH  striking  dig- 
nity of  look  and  action,  and  evinced,  at  the  same  time, 
such  strengtii  of  language,  and  energy,  of  purpose,. thai  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  greatest  sceptic  to  haire 
doubted  tlie  reality  of  her  enthusiasm,  though  he  nngbt 
smile  dt  tue  pretensions  to  which  it  gaverise^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


•f*  Iff  bjr  joar  art,  yoa  have 


Pat  die  wild  wdten  in  this  roar,  allay  them." 

The  storm  had  somewhat  relaxed  its  rigour  just  before 
I  the  entrance  of  Noma,  otherwise  she  must  have  found  it 

j  impossible  to  travel  during  the  extremity  of  its  fury.     Rut 

!  she  had  hardly  added  herself  so  unexpectedly  to  the 

{  party  whom  chance  had  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of 

I  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  when  the  tempest  suddenly  re- 

sumed its  former  vehemence,  and  raged  around  the  build- 
ing with  a  fury  which  made  the  inmates  insensible  to  any 
thing  except  the  risk  that  the  old  mansion  was  about  to 
fall  above  their  heads. 

Mistress  Baby  gave  vent  to  her  fears  in  loud  exclama- 
tions of  "The  Lord  guide  us — this  is  surely  the  last  day 
— what  kind  of  a  country  of  guisards  and  gyre-^carlines  is 
this  ! — and  you,  ye  fool  carle,"  she  added,  turning  on 
her  brother,  (for  all  her  passions  had  a  touch  of  acidity 
in  them,)  "  to  quit  the  bonny  Mearns  land  to.  come  here, 
where  there  is  naething  but  sturdy  beggars  and  gaber- 
lunzies  within  ane's  house^  and  heaven's  anger  on  the 
outside  on't !" 

*'  I  tell  you,  sister  Baby,"  answered  the  insulted  agricul- 
turist, '*  that  all  shall  be  reformed  and  amended, — except- 
ing',*^ be  added  betwixt  his  teeth,  "  tbescautding  humours 


of  an  i]}-natured  jaud,  that  can  acl4:  bittena^ss  to  the  \iery 
storm!" 

The  old  domestic  and  the  pedlar  meanwhile  exhausted 
themselves  in  entreaties  to  Noma,  of  which,  as  they  were 
couched  in  the  Norse  language,  the  master  of  the  house 
mderstood  nothing. 

She  listened  to  them  with  a  haughty  and  unmoved  air, 
;ind  replied  at  length  aloud,  and  in  English — "  I  will  not. 
What  if  this  house  be  strewed  in  ruins  before  morning— 
where  would  be  the  world's  want  in  the  crazed  projector^ 
and  the  niggardly  pinch-commons,  by,  which  it  i?  inh^iit- 
ed  ?  They  will  needs  come  to  reform  Zetland  customs, 
let  tliem  try  how  they  like  a  Zetland  storm. — You  that 
would  not  perish,  quit  this  house!" 

The  pedlar  seized  on  his  little  knapsack,  and  began 
hastily  to  brace  it  on  his  back ;  the  old  maid-servant  cast 
her  cloak  about  her  shoulders,  and  both  seemed  to  be  in 
the  act  of  leaving  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Triptolemus  Yellowley,  somewhat  com  moved  by  these 
appearances,  asked  Mordaunt,  with  a  voice  which  falter- 
(^d  with  apprehension,  whether  he  thought  there  was  any, 
that  is,  so  very  much  danger  ? 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  youth,  "  Ihave  scarce 
6^  seen  such  a  storm.  Noma  can  tell  us  better  than 
anyone  when  it  will  abate  ;  for  no  one  in  these  islands 
can  judge  of  the  weather  like  her." 

"  And  is  that  all  thou  thinkest  Noma  can  do  ?"  said 
the  sibyl ;  "  thou  shalt  know  her  powers  are  not  bound- 
ed within  such  a  narrow  space.  Hear  ipe,  Mordaunt, 
youth  of  a  foreign  land,  but  of  a  friendly  heart — ^Dosl 
^ou  quit  this  doomed  mansion  with  those  who  now  pre- 
pare to  leave  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not — ^I  will  not,  Noma,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  1 
^Dow  not  your  motive  for  desiring  nae  to  remove,  and  I 
^  Dot  leave,  upon  these  dark  threats,  the.  house,  in  whJcii 
Have  been  kindly  received  in  such  a  tempest  as  this. 
1»  the  owners  are  unaccustomed  to  our  practice  of  uo-. 
bited  hospiuljty,  I  am  the  more  ob%€^  to  them  ^laf 
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.hey  have  relaxed  their  usages,  and  opened  their  doors  in 
my  behalf." 

"  He  is  a  brave  lad,"  said  ACstress  Baby,  whose  super- 
stitious feelings  had  been  daunted  by  the  threats  of  the 
supposed  sorceress,  and  who,  amidst  her  eager,  narrow, 
and  repining  disposition,  had,  like  all  who  possess  marked 
character,  some  sparks  of  higher  feeling,  which  made  her 
sympathize  with  generous  sentiments,  though  she  thought 
it  too  expensive  to  entertain  them  at  her  own  cost — "  He 
is  a  brave  lad,"  she  again  repeated,  "  and  worthy  of  ten 
geese,  if  I  had  theiii  to  boil  for  him,  or  roast  either.  Til 
warrant  him  a  gentleman's  son,  and  no  churl's  blood." 

"  Hear  me,  young  Mordaunt,"  said  Noma,  "  and  de- 
part from  this  house.  Fate  has  high  ^ews  on  you — you 
shall  not  remain  in  this  hovel  to  be  crushed  amid  its  worth- 
less ruins,  with  the  relics  of  its  more  worthfess  inhab- 
itants, whose  life  is  as  little  to  the  world  as  the  vegetation 
of  the  house-leek,  which  now  grows  on  their  thatch,  and 
which  shall  soon  be  crushed  amongst  their  mangled 
Umbs." 

"  I — I — I  will  go  forth,"  said  Yellowley,  who,  despite 
of  his  bearing  himself  scholarly  and  wisely,  was  beginning 
to  be  terrified  for  the  issue  of  the  adventure  ;  for  the 
house  was  old,  and  the  walls  rocked  formidably  to  the 
blast. 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  said  his  sister.  "  I  trust  the 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  has  not  yet  such  like  pow- 
er over  those  that  are  made  in  God's  image,  that  a  good 
house  should  fall  about  our  heads,  because  a  randy  quean 
(here  she  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  the  Pythoness)  should 
boast  us  with  her  glamour,  as  if  we  were  sae  mony  dogs 
to  crouch  at  her  bidding ! " 

"  I  was  only  wanting,"  said  Triptolemus,  ashamed  of 
his  motion,  "  to  look  at  the  bear-braird,  which  must  be 
sair  laid  with  this  tempest ;  but  if  this  honest  woman  like 
to  bide  wi'  us,  I  think  it  were  best  to  let  us  a'  sit  doun 
canny  thegilher,  till  it's  working  weather  again." 

"Honest  woman!"  echoed  Baby — "  Foul  warlock 
thief — Aroint  ye,  ye  limmor  !"  she  added,  addressmg 
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Norna  direcfly  ;  "  out  of  an  honest  house,  or  Anme  fa* 
me,  but  ru  take  the  bittle  to  you  !"^^ 

Norna  cast  on  her  a  look  of  supreme  contempt ;  then, 
stepping  to  the  "mndow,  seemed  engaged  ki  deep  contem 
plation  of  the  heavens,  while  the  x)ld  maid-^ervant,  Tron- 
da,  drawing  close  to  her  mistress,  implored,  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  man  or  woman,  "  do  not  provoke 
Xoraa  of  Fhful-head !  You  have  no  sic  woman  on  die 
mainland  of  Scoriand— she  can  ride  on  one  of  these 
clouds  as  eiasily  as  man  ever  rode  on  a  sheltie." 

"  I  shall  live  to  see  her  ride  on  the  reek  of  a  fat  tar- 
barrel,"  said  Mi^ess  Baby  ;  "  and  that  will  be  a  fit 
pacing  palfrey  for  her.** 

Again  Noma  regarded  the  enraged  Mrs.  Baby  Y«lk)w- 
ley  widi  a  look  of  that  unutterable  scorn  which  her  haugh* 
ty  features  could  so  well  express,  and  moving  to  the  win- 
dow which  looked  to  the  north-west,  from  which  qu  trter 
the  gale  seemed  at  present  to  blow,  she  stood  for  some 
time  with  her  arms  crossed,  looking  out  upon  the  leaden- 
coloured  sky,  obscured  as  it  was  by  the  thick  drift,  which, 
coming  on  in  successive  gusts  of  tempest,  left  ever  and 
anon  sad  and  dreaiy  intervals  of  eicpectation  betwixt  the 
djing  and  the  reviving  Wasft. 

Noma  regarded  this  war  of  the  elements  as  one  to 
whom  their  strife  was  familiar  ;  yet  the  stern  serenity  of 
tier  features  had  in  it  a  cast  of  awe,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  authority,  as  the  cabalist  inciy  be  supposed  to  look  up- 
on the  spirit  he  has  evoked,  and  which,  though  he  knows 
hov  to  subject  him  to  his  spell,  bears  still  an  aspect  ap- 
palliag  to  flesh  and  blood.  The  attendants  stood  by  in 
different  attitudes,  expressive  of  their  various  feelings. 
MordauQt,  though  not  indifierent  to  the  risk  in  which  they 
stood,  was  more  curious  than  ailarmed.  He  had  heard 
of  Noma's  alleged  power  over  the  elements,  and  now 
expected  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  of  its 
reality.  Triptolemus  Yellowley  was  confounded  at  what 
^oied  to  be  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  philosophy  ; 
lod,  if  the  truth  must  be  spokso,  the  worthy  agriculturist 
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was  greatly  more  frightened  than  inquisitive.  His  sister 
was  not  in  the  least  curious  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  anger  or  fear  predominated  in  her  sharp 
eyes  and  thin  compressed  lips.  The  pedlar  and  old  Tron- 
da,  confident  that  the  bouse  would  never  fall  while  the  re- 
doubted Noma  was  beneath  its  roof,  held  themselves  ready 
for  a  start  the  instant  she  should  take  her  departure. 

Having  looked  on  the  sky  for  some  time  in  a  fixed  at- 
titude, and  with  the  most  profound  silence,  Noma  at  once, 
yet  with  a  slow  and  elevated  gesture,  extended  her  stafi 
of  black  oak  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  from  which 
the  blast  came  hardest,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  fury  chant- 
ed a  Norwegian  invocation,  still  preserved  in  the  Islana 
of  Uist,  under  the  name  of  the  Song  of  the  Reim-kennar, 
though  some  call  it  the  Song  of  the  Tempest.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  free  translation,  it  being  impossible  to  render 
literally  many  of  the  ellipdcal  and  metaphorical  terms  of 
expression^  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Northern  poetry  :— 

1. 

''  Stern  eagle  of  the  far  north-west, 

l^hou  that  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  thunderbolt, 

Thoa  whose  rushing  pinions  stir  ocean  to  madnew^ 

Thou  the  destroyer  of  herds,  thou  the  scatterer  of  navief, 

Thou  the  breaker  down  of  towers, 

Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rage. 

Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward  wings, 

Though  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  cry  of  a  perishing  natioOy 

Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  like  the  roar  often  thousand  waveir 

Yet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste, 

Hear  thou  the  voice  of  the  Keim-kennar ! 

2. 
"  Thou  hast  met  the  pine-trees  of  Drontheim, 
Their  dark-green  heads  lie  prostrate  beside  their  apraolad 
Thou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean, 
The  tall,  the  strong  bark  of  the  fearless  rover, 
And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsail 
That  she  had  not  veil'd  to  a  royal  armada  ; 
Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its  crest  among  the  ckmdf, 
The  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Jarl  of  former  days, 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth  : 
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Ban  tboft  too  abalt  itoop,  proad  conpeller  of  doodf. 
When  thoo  hearest  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

3. 
**  There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the  slag  in  the  forast, 
kjf  aod  wheu  the  dork-coloared  dog  is  opening  on  his  track  : 
There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild  hawk  pause  on  the  wing, 
Like  the  falcon  that  weeu-s  the  hood  and  the  jesses, 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fowler 
HxNi  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream  of  the  drowning  mariner. 
And  the  crash  d*  the  ravaged  forest, 
Aod  the  groan  of  the  overwhelmed  crowds, 
When  the  church  hath  fallen  iu  the  moment  of  prayer. 
There  are  sounds  which  thou  also  must  list, 
When  ihey  are  chanted  by  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

4. 
**  Eaoagli  of  woo  hast  thoo  wrought  oo  the  ocean, 
T^  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the  beach ; 
Eooogfa  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  land, 
The  hosbaodman  folds  his  arms  in  despair  ; 
Cease  thoa  the  waving  of  thy  pinions, 
Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strength  ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye, 
Let  die  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  armoury  of  Odin  ; 
Be  thoa  still  at  my  bidding,  viewless  racer  of  the  north-western  beaYea 
Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  Noma  the  Reim-kennar!" 

We  have  said  that  Mordaunt  was  naturally  fond  of  ro- 
mantic poetry  and  romantic  situation  ;   it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  he  listened  with  interest  to  the  wild  address 
thus  uttered  to  the  wildest  wind  of  the  compass,  in  a  tone 
of  such  dauntless  enthusiasm.     But  though  he  had  heard 
so  much  of  the  Runic  rhyme  and  of  the  northern  spell, 
in  the  country  where  he  had  so  long  dwelt,  he  was  not 
OQ  this  occasion  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  the  tem- 
pest, which  had  raged  so  lately,  and  which  was  now  begin- 
ning to  decline,  was  subdued  before  the  charmed  verse  of 
B^oma.     Certain  it  was,  that  the  blast  seemed  passing 
piway,  and  the  apprehended  danger  was  already  over ;  but 
n  wps  not  improbable  that  this  issue  had  been  for  sometime 
foreseen  by  the  Pythoness,  through  signs  of  the  weather 
imperceptible  to  those  who  had  not  dwelt  long  in  the 


country,  or  had  not  befstowed  on  the  meteoroto^cal  phe- 
nomena tlie  attention  of  a  strict  and  close  observer.  Of 
Noma's  experience  he  had  no  doubt,  and  that  went  a  far 
way  to  explain  what  seemed  supernatural  in  her  demean- 
our. Yet  still  the  noble  countenance,  faalf^haded  by 
dishevelled  'tresses,  the  air  of  majesty  with  which,  in  a 
tone  of  menace  as  well  as  of  command,  she  addressed 
the  viewless  spirit  of  the  tempest,  gave  him  a  strong  in- 
clination to  believe  in  the  ascendency  of  the  occult  aiis 
over  the  powers  of  nature ;  for,  if  a  woman  evar  moved 
on  earth  to  whom  such  authority  over  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  universe  could  belong,  Noma  of  Fitful-head,  judg- 
ing from  bearing,  figure,  and  face,  was  born  to  ttiat  high 
destiny. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  less  slo^'  in  raeeiviog 
conviction.  To  Tronda  and  the  jagger  none  was  neces- 
sary ;  they  had  long  believed  in  tlie  full  extent  of  Nor- 
na's  authority  over  the  elements.  But  Triptolemus  and 
his  sister  gazed  at  each  other  with  wondering  and  alarm- 
ed looks,  especially  when  the  wind  began  perceptibly  to 
decline,  as  was  remarkably  visible  during  the  pauses 
wliich  Noma  made  betwixt  the  strophes  of  her  incanta- 
tion. A  long  silence  followed  the  last  verse,  until  Nonia 
resumed  her  chant,  but  with  a  changed  and  more  sooth- 
ing modulation  of  voice  and  tune. 

''  Eagle  of  the  far  north-western  waters. 

Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Keim-kennar, 

Thou  hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her  biddii^, 

And  folded  ihem  in  peace  by  thy  side. 

My  blesioi^  he  on  thy  nertiring^  path  ! 

Wlien  thou:  ttoopcst  from  thy  place  «n  high, 

SithJbit  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of 'the  unknown  9cewi, 

Rest  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee ; 

Eagle  of  the  north-west,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  ihe  Reim-kenoar!" 

"  A  pretty  sang  that  would  be  to  keep  the  corn  fro^ 
shaking  in  har'st,'*  wliispered  the  agriculturist  to  his  sla- 
ter ;  "  we  must  speak  her  fair,  Baby — she  will  maybe 
nan  wKh^Q  iwcret  for  a  hundred  punds  Scot?/' 
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**  An  hundred  fules'  heads!"  replied  Bajbj — *f  bid  her 

fire  merks  of  ready  siller.     I  never  kneyr  a  witch  in  my 
life  but  she  was  as  poor  as  Jo))." 

Noma  turned  towards  tliem  as  if  she  bad  guessed  their 
thoughts ;  it  may  be  that  she  d^d  so.  3he  passed  thera 
with  a  look  of  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  *and  walking 
to  the  table  on  which  the  preparations  for  Mrs.  Qafhara's 
frugal  meal  were  already  disposed 9  she  filled  a  small  wood- 
en quaigh  frooi  an  earthen  pitcher  which  contained  bland, 
a  subacid  liquor  made  ou^  of  the  seroiis  part  of  the  milk. 
Site  broke  a  single  morsel  from  a  harley-cake,  and  having 
eaten  and  drunk,  returned  towards  the  churlish  hosts. 
**  I  give  you  no  tli^nks,"  ^he  said,  "  for  my  refreshment, 
for  you  bid  me  .not  welcpiyie  to  it ;  and  thanks  bestowed 
00  a  churl  are  like  the  dew  of  heaven  on  the  cliffs  of 
Foukdi,  where  it  .finds  nought  that  can  be  refreshed  by 
its  iDfluences.  I  give  you  qo  thanks/'  she  said  again, 
but  drawing  from  ner  pocjcet  a  leathern  purse  tl^^at  seem- 
ed large  and  heavy,  she  added,  "  I  pay  you  with  what 
jrou  will  value  more  tlian  the  gratitude  of  tlie  whole  in- 
kbitants  of  Hialdand.  Say  not  that  Noma  of  Fitful- 
iiead  bath  eaten  of  your  bread  and  drunk  of  your  cup, 
aod  left  you  sorrowing  for  the  charge  to  which  she  hath 
put  your  house."  So  saying,  she  laid  on  the  iable  a 
small  piece  of  antique  gold  coin,  bearing  the  rude  and 
balf-defaced  effigies  of  some  ancient  northern  king. 

Triptoiemus  and  his  sister  exclaimed  against  this  jib- 
trality  with  vehemence  ;  the  first  protesting  that  he  kept 
no  public,  and  the  other  exclaiming,  "  Is  the  carline 
niad  ?  Heard  ye  ever  of  ony  of  the  gentle  hou^e  of  Clink- 
scale  that  gave  meat  for  siller  ?" 

"  Or  for  love  either?"  muttered  her  brother j  *•  baud 
to  thai,  tittie." 

"  What  are  ye  witty-wattying  about,  ye  gpwk  ?"    said 

Htts  gentle  sister,  who  suspected  the  tenor  of  his  murmur  ; 

^  oe  the  ladie  back  her  bonnie-die  there,  and  be  blithe  to 

iw  sae  rid  on't — it  will  be  a  sclate-stane  the  ipQri]^  if 

not  something  worse." 

?•  voL't   ■         ■     •  ■    
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The  honest  factor  lifted  the  money  to  return  it,  y( 
could  not  help  being  struck  when  he  saw  the  impressior 
and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  handed  it  to  his  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Pythoness  again,  as  if  she  read  th< 
thoughts  of  ^he  astonished  pair,  "  you  have  seen  that  coii 
before — ^beware  how  you  use  it !  It  thrives  not  with  th 
sordid  or  the  mean-souled— -it  was  won  with  honourabli 
danger,  and  must  be  expended  with  honourable  liberali 
ty.  The  treasure  which  lies  under  a  cold  hearth  wil 
one  day,  like  the  hidden  talent,  bear  witness  against  it 
avaricious  possessors." 

This  last  obscure  intimation  seemed  to  raise  the  alarir 
and  the  wonder  of  Mrs.  Baby  and  her  brother  to  the 
uttermost.  The  latter  tried  to  stammer  out  somethins 
like  an  invitation  to  Noma  to  tarry  with  them  all  night, 
or  at  least  to  take  share  of  the  "  dinner,"  so  he  at  first 
called  it ;  but  looking  at  the  company,  and  remembering 
the  limited  contents  of  the  pot,  he  corrected  the  phrase, 
and  hoped  she  would  take  some  part  of  the  "  snack, 
which  would  be  on  the  table  ere  a  man  could  loose  a 
pleugh." 

"  I  eat  not  here — ^I  sleep  not  here,"  replied  Noma— 
"  nay,  I  relieve  you  not  only  of  my  own  presence,  but  1 
will  dismiss  your  unwelcome  guests. — Mordaunt,"  she 
added,  addressing  young  Mertoun,  "  the  dark  fit  is  past, 
and  your  father  looks  for  you  this  evening." 

"  Do  you  return  in  that  direction  ?"  said  Mordaunt. 
"  I  will  but  eat  a  morsel,  and  give  you  my  aid,  good 
mother,  on  the  road.  The  brooks  must  be  out,  and  the 
journey  perilous." 

"  Our  roads  lie  different,"  answered  the  sibyl,  "  and 
Noma  needs  not  mortal  arm  to  aid  her  on  the  way.  I 
am  summoned  far  to  the  east,  by  those  who  know  well 
how  to  smooth  my  passage.  For  thee,  Brj'ce  Snails- 
foot,"  she  continued,  speaking  to  the  pedlar,  "  speed 
thee  on  to  Sum  burgh — the  roost  will  afford  thee  a  gallant 
harvest,  and  worthy  the  gathering  in.  Much  goodly  ware 
will  ere  now  |be  seeking  ft  ii^w  Qwp^r,  and  th^  Qareful 
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ikipper  will  sleep  still  enough  in  tlie  deep  baaf,  and  oare 
not  that  bale  and  chest  are  dashing  against  the  shores." 

"  Na,  na,  goodmother,"  answered  Snailsfoot,  "  I  de- 
are  no  man's  life  for  my  private  advantage,  and  am  just 
pateful  for  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  my  sma'  trade. 
But  doubtless  one  man's  loss  is  another's  g'ain ;  and  as 
these  storms  destroy  a'  thing  on  land,  it  is  but  fair  they 
suld  send  us  something  by  sea.  Sae,  taking  the  freedom, 
like  yoursell,  mother,  to  borrow  a  lump  of  barley-bread, 
aod  a  draught  of  bland,  I  will  bid  good -day,  and  thank 
jou,  to  this  good  gentleman  and  lady,  and  e'en  go  on  my 
way  to  Jarlshof,  as  you  advise." 

"  Ay,"  rephed  the  Pythoness,  "  where  the  slaughter 
is,  the  eagles  will  be  gatliered  ;  and  where  the  wreck  is 
OQ  the  shore,  the  jagger  is  as  busy  to  purchase  spoil  as 
the  shark  to  gorge  upon  the  dead." 

This  rebuke,  if  it  was  intended  for  such,  seemed  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  travelling-merchant,  who,  bent 
QpoQ  gain,  assumed  the  knapsack  and  ellwand,  and  asked 
Mordaunt,  with  the  familiarity  permitted  in  a  wild  coun- 
try,  whether  he  would  not  take  company  along  with  him? 
"  I  wait  to  eat  some  dinner  with  Mr.  Yellowley  and 
Mrs.  Baby,"  answered  the  youth,  ''  and  will  set  forward 
in  half  an  hour." 

^'  Then  I'll  just  take  my  piece  in  my  hand,"  said  the 
pedlar.  Accordingly  he  muttered  a  benediction,  and 
^tbout  more  ceremony,  helped  himself  to  what,  in  Mrs. 
Baby's  covetous  eyes,  appeared  to  be  two-thirds  of  the 
bread,  took  a  long  pull  at  the  jug  of  bland,  seized  on  a 
handful  of  the  small  fish  called  sillocks,  which  tlie  domes- 
tic was  just  placing  on  the  board,  and  left  the  room  with- 
out farther  ceremony. 
I  "My  certie,"  said  the  despoiled  Mrs.  Baby,  "  there 
is  the  chapman's  drouth^^and  his  hunger  baith,  as  folks 
say  I  If  the  laws  against  vagrants  be  executed  this  gate 
"*It's  no  that  I  wad  shut  the  door  against  decent  folk^" 
ske  said,  looking  to  Mordaunt,  "  more  especially  in  such 
^gment-weather. — But  I  see  the  goose  is  .disced,  poor 
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This  sb^  spoke  in  a  tone  of  affection  for  the  smoked 
goose,  which,  though  it  had  long  been  an  inanimate  inhab- 
itant of  her  chimney,  was  far  more  interesting  to  Mrs. 
Baby  in  that  state,  than  when  it  screamed  amongst  the 
clouds.  Mordaunt  laughed  and  took  his  seat,  then  turn- 
ed to  look  for  Noma  ;  but  she  had  glided  from  the  apart- 
ment during  the  discussion  with  the  pedlar. 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  gane,  the  dour  carline,"  said  Mrs. 
Baby,  "  though  she  has  left  that  piece  of  gowd  to  be  an 
everlasting  shame  to  us." 

"  Whisht,  mistress,  for  the  love  of  heaven!*'  said  Troo- 
da  Dronsdaughter  ;  "  wha  kens  where  she  may  be  this 
moment  ? — we  are  no  sure  but  she  may  hear  us,  though 
we  cannot  see  her." 

Mrs.  Baby  cast  a  startled  eye  around,  and  instantly  re- 
covering herself,  for  she  was  naturally  courageous  as  well 
as  violent,  said,  '^  I  bade  her  aroint  before,  and  I  bid  ber 
aroint  again,  whether  she  sees  me  or  hears  me,  of  whether 
she's  ower  the  cairn  and  awa.— And  you,  ye  ally  is^inph/ 
she  said  to  poor  Yell6wley,  "  what  do  ye  stand  glowering 
there  for  ? — You  a  Saunt  Andrew  Student !— '•yote  sttudied 
lair  £lnd  Latin  humaiiities,  as  ye  ca'  them,  and  datinted 
Wi'  thfe  clavers  of  &n  aiild  randie  wife!  Say  yotif  best 
college  grace,  man,  and  witch,  or  nae  witch,  well  eat  our 
dirinet"  and  deffy  her.  And  {6t  the  Value  of  the  gowden 
piete-,  it  Shsill  never  be  said  I  pouched  her  siller.  I  will 
gie  it  tb  i^dthe  po6t  Body-^that  is,  I  will  test^^ipon  it  at  my 
dekth,  mi  keep  it  for  a  purse-peniiy  till  that  day  comes, 
knd  tnkt's  ho  using  it  in  the  way  of  spending  siller.  Say 
ybiir  bbst  66]}ege  grace,  fnan,  and  let  us  eat  and  drink  in 
the  mieilhtlmti." 

''  Ye  had  muckle  better  say  an  ordatnus  to  Saint  lion- 
kid,  and  flitig  a  saxpence  ower  your  left  shouther,  mas- 
ter," said  Tronda.^® 

"  ThW  ye  may  pick  it  up,  ye  jaud,"  said  the  implaca- 
ble Mistress  Baby ;  "  it  will  be  lang  or  ye  win  the  worth 
bf  it  otiy  other  gate. — Sit  down,  Triptolemus,  and  mindna 
the  words  of  a  daft  wife." 


•*  Daft  or  wise,"  replied  Yellowley,  very  much  dis- 
concerted, ^'  she  kens  more  than  I  would  wish  she  kend. 
It  was  awfu'  to  see  sic  a  wind  fa'  at  the  voice  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  oursells — and  then  yon  about  the  hearth-stane 
— ^I  cannot  but  think" 

*'  If  ye  cannot  but  think,"  said  Mrs.  Baby,  very  sharp- 
ly,  •*  at  least  ye  can  haud  your  tongue  ?" 

The  agricakfnrist  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  to  their 
scanty  meal,  and  did  the  honours  of  it  with  unusual  hear- 
tiness to  his  new  guest,  the  first  of  the  intruders  who  had 
arrived,  and  the  last  who  left  them.  The  sillocks  speed- 
ily disappeared,  and  the  smoked  goose,  with  its  appen- 
dages, took  wing  so  effectually,  that  Tronda,  to  whom  the 
polishing  of  the  bones  had  been  destined,  found  tlie  task 
accomplished,  or  nearly  so,  to  her  hand.  After  dinner, 
the  host  produced  his  bottle  of  brandy ;  but  Mordaunt, 
whose  general  habits  were  as  abstinent  almost  as  those  of 
his  father,  laid  a  very  light  tax  upon  this  unusual  exer- 
tion of  hospitality. 

During  the  meal,  they  learned  so  much  of  young  Mor- 
daunt, and  of  his  father,  that  even  Baby  resisted  his  wish 
U>  reassuine  his  wet  garments,  and  pressed  him  (at  the 
risk  of  an  expensive  supper  being  added  to  the  charges 
of  the  day)  to  tarry  with  them  till  the  next  morning.  But 
what  Noma  had  said  excited  the  youth's  wish  to  reach 
home,  nor,  however  far  the  hospitality  of  Stourburgh  was 
extended  in  his  behalf,  did  the  house  present  any  par- 
ticular temptations  to  induce  him  to  remain  there  longer. 
He  therefore  accepted  the  loan  of  the  factor's  clothes, 
promising  to  return  them,  and  send  for  his  own ;  and 
took  a  civil  leave  of  his  host  and  Mistress  Baby,  the  latter 
of  whom,  however  affected  by  the  loss  of  her  goose,  could 
not  but  think  the  cost  well  bestowed  (since  it  was  to  be 
extended  at  all)  upon  so  handsome  and  cheerful  a  youth. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

She  does  no  work  by  halves,  yon  raviog  ocean ; 
Engulphing  those  she  straogles,  her  wild  womb 
Aflbrds  the  mariners  whom  she  hath  dealt  on. 
Their  death  at  once,  and  sepulchre. 

Old  Play. 

There  were  ten  "  lang  Scots  miles"  betwixt  Stour- 
burgh  and  Jarlshof ;  and  though  the  pedestrian  did  not 
number  all  the  impediments  which  crossed  Tarn  o'  Shan- 
tei  's  path, — for,  in  a  country  where  there  are  neither  hedg- 
es nor  stone  enclosures,  there  can  be  neither  **  slaps  nor 
stiles," — yet  the  number  and  nature  of  the  "  mosses  and 
waters"  which  he  had  to  cross  in  his  peregrination,  was 
fully  sufficient  to  balance  the  account,  and  to  render  his 
journey  as  toilsome  and  dangerous  as  Tarn  o'  Shanter's 
celebrated  retreat  from  Ayr.  Neither  witch  nor  warlock 
crossed  Mordaunt's  path,  however.  The  length  of  the 
day  was  already  considerable,  and  he  arrived  safe  at 
Jarlshof  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  All  was  still  and 
dark  round  the  mansion,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  whis- 
tled twice  or  thrice  beneath  Swertha's  window,  that  she 
replied  to  the  signal. 

At  the  first  sound,  Swertha  fell  into  an  agreeable  dream 
of  a  young  whale-fisher,  who  some  forty  years  before  used 
to  make  such  a  signal  beneath  the  window  of  her  hut ;  at 
the  second,  she  waked  to  remember  that  Johnnie  Fea  had 
slept  sound  among  the  frozen  waves  of  Greenland  for 
this  many  a  year,  and  that  she  was  Mr.  Mertoun's  gov- 
ernante  at  Jarlshof;  at  the  third,  she  arose  and  opened 
the  window. 

*^  Whae  is  that,"   she  demanded,  *^  at  sic  an  hour  of 
mght?" 
'  h  is  I,"  said  the  youth. 
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*•  And  what  for  comena  ye  in  ?  The  door's  on  the 
latch,  and  there  is  a  gathering  peat  on  the  kitchen  6re,  and 
a  spunk  beside  it — ^ye  can  light  yonr  ain  candle." 

"  All  well,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  but  I  want  to  know 
how  my  father  is  ?" 

"  Just  in  his  ordinary,  gude  gentleman — asking  for 
you,  Maister  Mordaunt ;  ye  are  ower  far  and  ower  late 
in  your  walks,  young  gentleman." 
"  Then  the  dark  hour  has  passed,  Swertha  .^" 
"  In  troth  has  it,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  answered  the  gov- 
emante  ;    "  and  your  father  is  very  reasonably  good- 
natured  for  him,  poor  gentleman.     I  spake  to  him  twice 
yesterday  without  his  speaking  first ;   and  the  first  time 
he  answered  me  as  civil  as  you  could  do,  and  the  neist 
time  he  bade  me  no  plague  him ;   and  then,  thought  I, 
three  times  were  ay  canny,  so  I  spake  to  him  again  for 
luck's-sake,  and  he  called  me  a  chattering  old  devil,  but 
it  was  quite  and  clean  in  a  civil  sort  of  way." 

"  Enough,  enough,  Swertha,"  answered  Mordaunt  j 
"^  and  now  get  up  and  find  me  son^etbing  to  eat,  for  I  have 
dined  but  poorly." 

"  Then  you  have  been  at  the  new  folk's  at  Stourburgh ; 
for  there  is  no  another  house  in  a'  the  Isles  but  they  wad 
hae  gi'en  ye  the  best  share  of  the  best  they  had.  Saw 
ye  aught  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head  ?  She  went  to  Stour- 
burgh this  morning,  and  returned  to  tlie  town  at  night." 

"  Returned  ! — ^then  she  is  here  ?  How  could  she  travel 
three  leagues  and  better  in  so  short  a  time  ?" 

"  Wha  kens  how  she  travels  ?"  replied  Swertha  ;  "  but 
I  heard  her  teU  the  Ranzelman  wi'  my  ain  lugs,  that  she 
intended  that  day  to  have  gone  on  to  Burgh- Westra,  to 
speak  with  Minna  Troil,  but  she  had  seen  that  at  Stour- 
burgh, (indeed  she  said  at  Harfra,  for  she  never  calls  it 
by  die  other  name  of  Stourburg,)  that  sent  her  back  to 
our  town.  But  gang  your  ways  round,  and  ye  shall  have 
plenty  of  supper—ours  is  nae  toom  pantry,  and  still  les« 
a  locked  ane,  though  my  master  be  a  stranger,  and  no 
just  that  tight  in  the  upper  rigging  as  the  ranselmaii 
nyi." 
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Mordannt  walked  round  to  the  kitchen  accordingly, 
where  Swertha's  care  speedily  accommodated  him  will) 
a  plentiful^  though  coarse  meal,  which  indemnified  him 
for  the  scanty  hospitality  he  had  experienced  at  Stour- 
burgh. 

In  the  morning,  some  feelings  of  fatigue  made  young 
Mertoun  later  than  usual  in  leaving  his  bed ;  so  tliat,  con- 
trary to  what  was  the  ordinary  case,  he  found  his  father 
in  the  apartment  where  they  eat,  and  which  served  them 
indeed  for  every  common  purpose,  save  that  of  a  bed- 
chamber or  of  a  kitchen.  The  son  greeted  the  father  in 
mute  reverence,  and  waited  until  he  should  address  him. 

"  You  were  absent  yesterday,  Mordaunt  ?"  said  his 
father.  Mordaunt's  absence  had  lasted  a  week  and  more ; 
but  he  had  often  observed  that  his  father  never  seemed 
to  notice  how  time  passed  during  the  period  when  be  was 
affected  with  his  sullen  vapours.  He  assented  to  what 
the  elder  Mr.  Mertoun  bad  said. 
'  "  And  you  were  at  Burgh- Westra»  as  I  think  ?''  con- 
tmued  his  father. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

The  elder  Mertoun  was  then  silent  for  some  time,  and 
paced  the  floor  in  deep  silence,  with  an  air  of  sombre  re- 
flection, which  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  relapse  into 
bis  moody  fit*  Suddenly  turning  to  bis  son,  however, 
he  observed,  in  the  tone  of  a  query,  ^^  Magnus  Troil  has 
two  daughters~tbey  must  be  now  young  women ;  they 
are  thought  handsome,  of  course  ?" 

"  Very  generally,  sir,"  answered  Mordaunt,  rather 
surprised  to  hear  his  father  making  any  inquiries  about 
the  individuals  of  a  sex  which  he  usually  thought  so  light 
of,  a  surprise  which  was  much  increased  by  the  next 
question,  put  as  abruptly  as  the  former. 

"  Which  think  you  the  handsomest  ?" 

'<  I,  sir  ?"  replied  his  son  with  some  wonder,  but  with- 
out embarrassment—"  I  really  am  no  judge — ^I  never 
^nsidered  which  was  absolutely  the  handsomest.  They 
are  both  vei^  pretty  youi\g  women." 
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**  Yoa  evade  mjr  question,  IVIordaunt ;  perhaps  I  have 
some  very  particular  reason  for  my  wish  to  be  acquainted 
with  your  taste  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  used  to  waste 
words  for  no  purpose.  I  ask  you  again,  which  of  Magnuf 
Troll's  daughters  you  think  most  handsome  ?" 

**  Really,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt — "  but  you  cmly  jest 
in  asking  me  such  a  question." 

"  Young  man,"  replied  Mertoun,  with  eyes  which  be- 
gan to  roll  and  sparkle  with  impatience,  "  I  never  jest. 
I  desire  an  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Then,  upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Mordaynt,  "  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  form  a  judgment  betwixt  the  young 
ladies — they  are  both  very  pretty,  but  by  no  means  like 
each  other.  Minna  is  dark-haired,  and  more  grave  than 
her  aster — ^more  serious,  but  by  no  means  either  dull  or 
sullen." 

"  Um,"  replied  his  father  5  you  have  been  gravely 
brought  up,  and  this  Minna,  I  suppose,  pleases  you 
most?" 

"  No,  sir,  really  I  can  give  her  no  prefei-ence  over 
her  sister  Brenda,  who  is  as  gay  as  a  Iamb  in  a  spring 
morning — ^less  tall  than  her  sister,  but  so  well  formed)  and 
so  excellent  a  dancer"  ■ 

"  That  she  is  best  quali6ed  to  amuse  the  youn^  ms^^ 
who  has  a  dull  ho^ie  smd  a  moody  father?"  ^aid  Mr^ 
Mertoun* 

Nothing  in  bis  father's  conduct  had  ever  surpriaej 
Mordaunt  ^o  much  s^s  the  o1;)^tinacy  with  which  be  seea\« 
ed  to  pursue  a  theme  so  fpreign  to  his  general  train  q) 
thought,  and  habits  of  conversation ;  hut  h^  contented 
himself  with  answering  ORce  more,  "  t^at  both  th^  youn|| 
ladies  were  highly  admirable,  but  he  had  never  bought 
of  them  with  the  wish  tp  do  either  injustice  by  laqking 
her  lower  than  her  sister — ^that  others  would  probably 
decide  between  them  as  they  happened  to  be  partial  to  9^ 
grave  or  a  gay  disposition,  or  to  a  dark  or  fair  complei^^ 
'on ;  but  that  be  could  see  no  excellent  quality  in  the 
8     VOL.    I. 
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one  that  was  not  balanced  by  something  equally  captivat 
lug  in  the  other." 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  coolness  with  which  Mor- 
daunt  made  this  explanation  might  not  have  satisfied  his 
father  concerning  the  subject  of  investigation  ;  but  Swer- 
tha  at  this  moment  entered  with  breakfast,  and  the  youth, 
notwithstanding  his  late  supper,  engaged  in  that  meal  with 
an  air  which  satisfied  Mertoun  that  he  held  it  matter  of 
more  grave  importance  than  the  conversation  which  they 
had  just  had,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  upon 
the  subject  explanatory  of  the  answers  he  had  already 
given.  He  shaded  his  brow  with  his  hand,  and  looked 
long  fixedly  upon  the  young  man  as  he  was  busied  with 
his  morning  meal.  There  was  neither  abstraction  nor  a 
sense  of  being  observed  in  any  of  his  motions  .  all  was 
frank,  natural,  and  open. 

"  He  is  fancy-free,"  muttered  Mertoun  to  himself— 
"  so  young,  so  lively,  and  so  imaginative,  so  handsome 
and  so  attractive  in  face  and  person,  strange,  that  at  bis 
age,  and  in  his  circumstances,  he  should  have  avoided 
the  meshes  which  catch  all  the  world  beside!" 

Wlieu  the  breakfast  was  over,  tlie  elder  Mertoun,  in- 
stead of  proposing,  as  usual,  that  his  son,  who  awaited  his 
commands,  should  betake  himself  to  one  branch  or  other 
of  his  studies,  assumed  his  hat  and  staff,  and  desired  that 
Mordaunt  should  accompany  him  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
called  Sumburgh-head,  and  from  thence  look  out  upon 
the  state  of  the  ocean,  agitated  as  it  must  still  be  by  the 
tempest  of  the  preceding  day.  Mordaunt  was  at  the  age 
when  young  men  willingly  exchange  sedentary  pursuits 
for  active  exercise,  and  started  up  with  alacrity  to  comply 
with  his  father's  desire ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  they  were  mounting  together  the  hill,  which,  as- 
bending  from  the  land  side  in  a  long,  steep,  and  grassy 
slope,  sinks  at  once  from  the  summit  to  the  sea  in  an  abrupt 
and  tremendous  precipice. 

The  day  was  delightful ;  there  was  just  so  much  mo- 
tion in  the  air  as  to  disturb  the  little  fleecy  clouds  which 
were  scattered  on  the  horizon,  and  by  floating  them  oc* 
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casionaUj  over  the  sun,  to  chequer  the  landscape  wiA 
that  variety  of  light  and  shade  which  often  gives  to  a  bare 
and  unenclosed  scene,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  species  of 
charm  approaching  to  the  varieties  of  a  cultivated  and 
planted  country.  A  thousand  flitting  hues  of  Ught  and 
shade  played  over  the  expanse  of  wild  moor,  rocks,  and 
inlets,  which,  as  they  climbed  higher  and  higher,  spread 
in  wide  and  wider  circuit  around  them. 

The  elder  Mertoun  often  paused  and  looked  round 
npou  the  scene,  and  for  some  time  his  son  supposed  that 
he  halted  to  enjoy  its  beauties ;  but  as  they  ascended  still 
higher  up  the  hill,  he  remarked  his  shortened  breath  and 
bis  uncertain  and  toilsome  step,  and  became  assured,  with 
some  feelings  of  alarm,  that  his  father's  strength  was,  for 
the  moment,  exhausted,  and  that  he  found  the  ascent  more 
toilsome  and  fatiguing  than  usual.  To  draw  close  to  his 
side,  and  offer  him  in  silence  the  assistance  of  his  arm, 
was  an  act  of  youthful  deference  to  advanced  age,  as  well 
as  of  filial  reverence  ;  and  Mertoun  seemed  at  first  so  to 
receive  it,  for  he  took  in  Siilence  the  advantage  of  the  aid 
thus  affi)rded  him. 

It  was  but  for  two  or  three  minutes,  however,  that  the 
father  availed  himself  of  his  son's  support.  They  had 
not  ascended  fifty  yards  farther,  ere  he  pushed  Mordaunt 
suddenly,  if  not  rudely,  from  him  ^  and,  as  if  stung  into 
exertion  by  some  sudden  recollection,  began  to  mount  the 
acclivity  with  such  long  and  quick  steps,  that  Mordaunt, 
in  his  turn,  was  obkged  to  exert  himself  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  He  knew  his  father's  peculiarity  of  disposi- 
tion ;  he  was  aware,  from  many  slight  circumstances,  that 
he  loved  him  not  even  while  he  took  much  pains  with  bis 
education,  and  while  he  seemed  to  be  the  sole  object  of  his 
care  upon  earth.  But  the  conviction  had  never  been  more 
strongly  or  more  powerfully  forced  upon  him  than  by  the 
l^sty  churlishness  with  which  Mertoun  rejected  from  a 
'HI  that  assistance,  which  most  elderly  men  are  willing  to 
^eive  from  youths  with  whom  they  are  but  slighdy  con- 
nected, as  a  tribute  which  it  is  alike  graceful  to  yield  and 
pleasing  to  receive.     Mertoun,  however,  did  not  seem 


to  pepeeive  the  effect  which  his  nDkiadness  had  produced 
upon  his  soa's  feehngs.  He  paused  upon  a  sort  of  level 
terrace  which  they  had  now  attained,  and  addressed  his 
son  with  an  indifferent  tone,  which  seemed  in  some  de^ 
gree  affected. 

*'^  Since  you  have  so  few  inducements,  Mordaunt,  to 
remain  in  these  wild  islands,  I  suppose  you  sometimes  wish 
to  look  a  little  more  abroad  into  the  world  ?" 

"  By  my  word,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  I  csmnot  say 
I  ever  have  a  thought  on  such  a  subject." 

^^  And  why  not,  youi^  man  ?"  demanded  his  father ; 
*'  it  were  but  natural,  I  think,  at  your  age.  At  your  age, 
the  fair  and  varied  breadth  <^  Britain  couU  not  gratify 
me,  much  less  die  compass  of  a  sea-girdled  peat-moss." 

^'  I  have  never  thought  of  leaving  Zetland,  sir,"  repli< 
ed  the  son.  ^^  I  am  happy  here,  and  have  friends.  You 
yourself,  sir,  would  miss  me,  unless  indeed"    ■    ■ 

'^  Why,  thou  wouldst  not  persuade  me^"  said  hb  fiuher 
somewhat  hastily,  *^  that  you  stay  here,  (ht  desire  to  stay 
here,  for  the  love  of  me  ?" 

''  Why  should  I  not,  sir  ?"  answered  Mordaunt,  naldly ; 
^'  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  hope  I  have  hitherto  performed  it." 

*'  O  ay,"  repeated  Mertoun,  m  the  same  tone — ^*'  your 
duty — ^your  duty.  So  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dog  to  follow 
the  groom  that  feeds  him." 

'^  And  does  he  not  do  so,  sir  ?"  said  Mordaunt, 

^^  Ay,"  said  his  father,  tunung  his  head  aside  }  ^^  but 
he  fawns  only  on  those  who  caress  him«" 

^'  I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  ^'  I  have  not  been 
found  deficient  ?" 

^<  Say  no  more  onV-^ay  no  more  onH/'  aaid  Mertoud 
abruptly,  '*  we  have  both  done  enough  by  each  other— 
<ve  must  soon  part-— Let  that  be  our  comfort— if  our  sep* 
aratioti  should  require  comfort." 

'^  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  your  wishes,"  said  Mordaunt, 
not  altogether  difif>lea8ed  at  what  promised  him  an  oppor- 
tunity €^  looking  farther  abroad  into  the  workL  <<  1  pre* 
3ume  it  will  be  your  pleasure  that  I  commence  my  travels 
with  a  season  at  the  whale-fishing." 
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•'  Whale-fishing  !'*  repKed  Mertoun  ;  **  thut  wert  a 
mode  indeed  of  seeing  the  world  I  but  tlx>u.speakest  birt 
as  thou  hast  learned.  Enough  of  this  for  the  presents 
Tell  me  where  you  had  sheher  from  the  storm  yesterday  ?" 

^'  At  Stourburgh,  the  hoUse  of  the  new  factor  from 
Scotland." 

"  A  pedantic,  fantastic,  visionary  iK^heiner,"  said  Mer-( 
toun — "  and  whom  saw  you  there  ?" 

''  His  siefter,  sir,"  replied  Monrdacmi,  **  and  old  Noma 
of  the  Fitfui-hdHd.** 

''  What !  the  tnistrei^s  of  the  potent  spell,"  answered 
Mertoun,  with  a  sneer-^"  she  who  can  change  the  wind 
by  pulling  her  curch  on  one  side,  as  King  Erick  used  to 
do  by  turning  his  cap  ?  The  dame  journeys  far  from 
home — how  fares  she  ?  Doles  she  get  rich  by  selling  fa- 
vourable winds  to  those  who  are  port-ibound  ?"^^ 

''  I  really  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt,  whobi  Cer- 
tain recoUecUons  prevented  from  freely  entering  inC6  his 
father's  humour. 

"  You  think  the  matter,  too  serious  to  be  jested  withy 
or  perhaps  esteem  her  merchandize  too  light  to  be  cared 
after,"  continued  Mertoun,  iti  the  salne  sarcastic  tone, 
which  Was  the  nearest  approach  he  bver  made  la  cheer- 
iuloess  ;  **  but  consider  it  nnore  deeply.  Every  thing  in 
the  universe  is  bought  and  sold,  and  why  not  wind^  if  th« 
merchant  can  find  purchasers  ?  The  earth  is  rented,  from 
its  surface  down  to  its  moibt  central  mines  ;'^--the  fire,  and 
the  means  of  feeding  it,  are  Currently  bought  and  sold  ; 
—the  wretches  that  sweep  the  boisterous  obean  with  their 
nets,  pay  ransom  for  the  privilege  of  being  drowned  in  it. 
What  title  has  the  air  to  be  exempted  from  the  mnversal 
coarse  of  traffic  ?  All  above  the  earth,  under  Ae  earth, 
and  aroand  the  earth,  has  hs  price^  its  seller,  and  its  pur- 
chasers. In  many  countries  the  priests  will  sell  you  a 
portk)n  of  heaven— in  all  countries  men  are  willing  to 
buy,  in  exchange  for  health,  wealth,  and  peace  of  coih 
science,  a  full  allowtmce  of  bell.  Why  stiooid  ooC  Noma 
pursue  her  traffic  ?" 
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^  Nay,  I  know  no  reason  against  it,^  replied  Mordauat ; 
"  only  I  wish  she  would  part  with  the  commodity  in  small- 
er quantities.  Yesterday  she  was  a  wholesale  dealer — 
whoever  treated  witb  her  had  too  good  a  pennyworth." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  his  father,  pausing  on  the  verge 
of  the  wild  promontory  which  they  had  attained,  where 
the  huge  precipice  sinks  abruptly  down  on  tlie  wide  and 
tempestuous  ocean,  "  and  the  effects  are  still  visible." 

The  face  of  that  lofty  cape  is  composed  of  the  soft  and 
crumbling  stone  called  sand-flag,  which  gradually  be- 
comes decomposed,  and  yields  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  split  into  large  masses,  that  hang  loose  upon 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  detached  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  tempests,  often  descend  with  great  fury 
into  the  vexed  abyss  which  lashes  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
Numbers  of  these  huge  fragments  lie  strewed  beneath  the 
rocks  from  which  they  have  fallen,  and  amongst  these  the 
tide  foams  and  rages  with  a  fury  peculiar  to  those  latitudes. 

At  the  period  when  Mertoun  and  his  son  looked 
from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  the  wide  sea  still 
heaved  and  swelled  with  the  agitation  of  yesterday's 
storm,  which  had  been  far  too  violent  in  its  effects 
on  the  ocean  to  subside  speedily.  The  tide  therefore 
poured  on  the  headland  with  a  fury  deafening  to  the 
ear,  and  dizzying  to  the  eye,  threatening  instant  destruc- 
tion to  whatever  might  be  at  the  time  involved  in  its  cur- 
rent. The  sight  of  nature,  in  her  magnificence,  or  in  her 
beauty,  or  in  her  terrors,  has  at  all  times  an  overpowering 
interest,  which  even  habit  cannot  greatly  weaken  ;  and 
both  father  and  son  sat  themselves  down  on  the  cliff  to 
look  out  upon  that  unbounded  war  of  waters,  which  rolled 
in  their  wrath  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

At  once  Mordaunt,  whose  eyes  were  sharper,  and  prob- 
ably his  attention  more  alert  than  that  of  his  father,  start- 
ed up  and  exclaimed,  "  God  in  Heaven  !  there  is  a  vessel 
in  the  Roost!" 

Mertoun  looked  to  the  north-westward,  and  an  object 
was  visible  amid  the  rolling  tide.  ^^  She  shows  no  sail," 
he  observed  ;  and  immediately  added,  after  looking  at 
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the  object  through  his  spy-glass,  "  She  is  dismasted,  and 
lies  a  sheer  hulk  upon  the  water." 

"And  is  drifting  ^n  the  Sumburgh-head,"  exclaimed 
Mordaunt,  struck  with  horror,  "without  the  slightest 
means  of  weathering  the  cape  !" 

"  She  makes  no  effi)rt,"  answered  bis  father ;  "  she  is 
probably  deserted  by  her  crew." 

"  And  in  such  a  day  as  yesterday,"  replied  Mordaunt, 
"  when  no  open  boat  could  live  were  she  manned  with  the 
best  men  ever  handled  an  oar — all  must  have  perished." 

"  It  is  most  probable,"  said  his  father,  with  stern  com- 
posure ;  "  and  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  all  must  have 
perished.  What  signi6es  whether  the  fowler,  whom  noth- 
ing escapes,  caught  them  up  at  one  swoop  from  yon- 
der shattered  deck,  or  whether  he  clutched  them  individ- 
ually, as  chance  gave  them  to  his  grasp  ?  What  signifies 
it  ? — ^The  deck,  the  battle-field,  are  scarce  more  fatal  to 
us  than  our  table  and  our  bed  ;  and  we  are  saved  from 
the  one,  merely  to  drag  out  a  heartless  and  wearisome  ex- 
istence, till  we  perish  at  the  other.  Would  the  hour  were 
come — that  hour  which  reason  would  teach  us  to  wish 
for,  were  it  not  that  nature  has  implanted  the  fear  of  it  so 
strongly  within  us  !  You  wonder  at  such  a  reflection, 
because  life  is  yet  new  to  you.  Ere  you  have  attained  my 
age,  it  will  be  the  familiar  companion  of  your  thoughts." 

"  Surely,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  such  distaste  to  life 
is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  advanced  age  ?" 

"  To  all  who  have  sense  to  estimate  that  which  it  is 
really  worth,"  said  Mertoun.  "  Those  who,  like  Magnus 
Troil,  possess  so  much  of  the  animal  impulses  about  them, 
as  to  derive  pleasure  from  sensual  gratification,  may  per- 
haps, like  the  animals,  feel  pleasure  in  mere  existence." 

Mordaunt  liked  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  example. 
He  thought  a  man  who  discharged  his  duties  towards 
others  as  well  as  the  good  old  Udaller,  had  a  bettei  right 
to  have  the  sun  shine  fair  on  his  setting,  than  that  which 
be  might  derive  from  mere  insensibility.  But  he  let  the 
object  drop  ;  for  to  dispute  with  his  father,  had  alwayy 
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|he  effect  of  irritating  Umi  mxd  again  be  adTinrtecl  la  ^ 

condition  of  the  wreck* 

The  hulk,  £6r  it  was  little  better,  j?as  now  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  current,  and  drifting  at  a  great  rate  tpwards 
tlie  foot  of  the  precipice,  upon  whose  verge  they  were 
placed.  Yet  it  wi?^  ,a  IpBg  while  ^re  they  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  object  which  tjiey  bad  at  first  seen  as  a  black 
speck  amongst  the  waters^  and  then  at  a  nearer  <]istance, 
like  a  whale,  which  now  scarce  shows  its  back-fin  above 
the  waters,  now  throws  to  view  its  large  black  side.  Now, 
however,  they  could  more  distinctly  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ship,  for  the  huge  swelling  waves  which  bore 
her  forward  to  the  shore,  heaved  her  alternately  h^h  upon 
the  surface,  and  then  plunged  her  into  the  trough  or  furrow 
of  the  sea.  She  seemed  a  vessel  of  two  or  three  hundred 
tons,  fitted  up  for  defence,  for  they  could  see  her  port- 
holes. Sbe  had  been  dismasted  probably  in  the  gale  of 
tlie  preceding  day,  and  lay  water-logged  on  the  waves,  a 
prey  to  their  violence.  It  appeared  certain,  that  the 
crew,  finding  rtUexuaelves  unable  either  to  direct  the  ves- 
sel's course,  pr  to  relieve  her  by  pumping,  had  taken  to 
tlieir  boats,  and  left  her  to  her  fate.  AH  apprehensions 
were  therefore  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the  imniediate  loss 
of  buin.an  lives  was  concerned  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  breathless  awe  that  Mprdaunt  and  his  fa- 
ther beheld  the  vessel — that  rare  masterpiece  by  which 
humaji  genius  aspires  to  surmount  the  waves,  and  contend 
with  the  winds,  upon  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  them. 

On  ward  she  came,  the  large  black  hulk  seeming  larger 
at  every  fathom's  len^gth.  She  came  nearer,  until  she 
bestrode  the  summit  of  one  tremendous  billovr,  which 
rolled  on  with  her  unbroken,  till  the  wave  and  its  bur- 
den were  jaecipitated  against  the  rock,  and  then  the  tri- 
umph of  the  elements  over  the  work  of  human  hands  was 
at  once  completed.  One  wave,  we  have  said,  made  the 
wrecked  vessel  completely  manifest  in  her  whole  bulk,  as 
it  raised  her,,  and  bore  her  onward  against  the  face  of  the 
precipice.  But  when  iliat  wave  receded  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  the  ship  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  retiring 


HBom  anly  bote  Imck  a  qtieacitjr  of  bi«[iDSi,7»l9«l6l,  otsks, 
and  acnilar  objecfs,  which  swept  otit  to  the  joiffieig*  to  be 
brought  in  again  bjr  the  nexit  wave^  9fid  again  precipitated 
upon  the  face  of  the  rock. 

It  was  at  lilts  moment  that  Mordaunt  c(M9cei¥eti  he 
saw  a  man  floating  on  a  pladk  or  water-cask, 'vvhieh,  d^^tftr 
iog  away  from  the  main  current^  seemed  ahcmt  ito  go  a- 
shore  upon  a  small  spat  of  sand,  where  the  water  \v«s 
shallow,  and  the  waves  broke  more  smoothly.  To  see 
the  danger,  and  to  exclaim,  ^*  He  lives,  and  may  yet  he 
saved  !"  was  the  first  impulse  df  the  ij^riess  Motdannt. 
The  next  was«  after  one  rapid  glasce  :at  the  front  of  the 
cli^  to  precipitate  himself — ^such  seemed  the  rapidity  of 
his  moyement— 'from  the  verge,  and  to  commence,  by 
oeans  of  slight  fissures,  projections,  land  creyices  in  the 
rock,  a  descent,  which,  to  a  spectator,  appealed  tittle  else 
than  an  act  of  absolute  insanity. 

'^  Stop,  I  GOinmand  you,  jash  boy  i"  Stoid  his  falber  j 
"  the  attempt  is  deatk.  Stop,  and  take  the  safer  path  In 
the  left."  But  Moniaunt  was  already  -eompleftely  engaged 
io  his  perilous  enterprize. 

^  Why  should  I  prevent  him  ?'^  isaid  Us  Sai^ter^  check- 
ng  bis  anxiety  witli  the  stem  and  imfeding  phildtaophy 
whose  principles  he  had  adopted.  '*  Should  he  die  now, 
full  af  generous  and  high  feeling,  eager  ki  the  cause  of 
hamanity,  happy  in  the  exertion  of  his  own  conscious  ac- 
Mty  and  youtbfid  strength— ^should  he  ^e  now,  will  he 
Bot  escape  misanthropy,  and  itemocae,  and  age,  and  the 
consciousness  of  decaying  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind  ? — ^I  will  not  look  upon  it,  facxwever-r^I  will  not-»^I 
canoot  behold  Ins  young  light  so  atddeely  quencheflL" 

Ife  turned  from  the  precipice  accordingly,  and  hasteo- 
^g  to  the  left  for  more  dian  a  quarter  of  a  ^mile,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  a  rtVa,  or  cleft  in  the  >rook,  •eonlaining  a 
P^tb,  called  Erick's  steps,  neidter  safe,  indeed,  oor  easy, 
^t  the  only  one  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jarlshof  wese 
^^ooc,  for  any  purpose,  to  aeek  acoesa  to  Urn  foot  of  the 
P^pice. 
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But  long  ere  Mertoun  had  reached  even  the  upper  end 
of  the  pass,  his  adventurous  and  active  son  had  accom- 
plished his  more  desperate  enterprize.  He  had  been  in 
vain  turned  aside  from  the  direct  line  of  descent,  by  die 
intervention  of  difficulties  which  he  had  not  seen  from 
above — ^his  route  became  only  more  circuitous,  but  could 
not  be  interrupted.  More  than  once,  large  fragments  to 
which  he  was  about  to  entrust  his  weight,  gave  way  before 
him,  and  thundered  down  into  the  tormented  ocean ;  aad 
in  one  or  two  mstances,  such  detached  pieces  of  rock 
rushed  after  him,  as  if  to  bear  him  headlong  in  their  course. 
A  courageous  heart,  a  steady  eye,  a  tenacious  hand,  and 
a  firm  foot,  carried  him  through  his  desperate  attempt ; 
,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  minutes,  he  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff,  from  the  verge  of  which  he  had  achieved  his 
perilous  descent. 

The  place  which  he  now  occupied  was  the  small  pro* 
jecting  spot  of  stones,  sand,  and  gravel,  that  extended  a 
litde  way  into  the  sea,  which  on  the  right  hand  lashed  the 
very  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  on  the  left,  was  scarce 
divided  from  it  by  a  smsdl  wave*wom  portion  of  beach, 
that  extended  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  rent  m  the  rocks 
called  Erick's  steps,  by  which  Mordaunt's  father  proposed 
to  descend. 

When  the  vessel  split  and  went  to  pieces,  all  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  ocean,  which  had,  after  the  first  shock, 
been  seen  to  float  upon  the  waves,  excepting  only  a  few 
pieces  of  wreck,  casks,  chests,  and  the  like,  which  a  strong 
eddy,  formed  by  the  reflux  of  the  waves,  had  landed,  or 
at  least  grounded,  upon  the  shallow  where  Mordauntnow 
stood.  Amongst  these,  his  eager  eye  discovered  the  ob- 
ject that  had  at  first  engaged  his  attention,  and  which 
DOW,  seen  at  nigher  distance,  proved  to  be  in  truth  a  mau, 
and  m  a  most  precarious  state.  His  arms  were  still  wrapt 
with  a  close  and  convulsive  grasp  round  the  plank  lo  which 
he  had  clung  in  the  moment  of  the  shock,  but  sense  and 
the  power  of  motion  were  fled  ;  and,  from  the  situation 
in  wnich  the  plank  lay,  partly  grounded  upon  the  beach, 
partly  floating  in  the  sea,  there  was  every  chance  that  it 
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might  be  again  washed  off  shore,  in  which  case  death  was 
inevitable.  Just  as  he  had  made  himself  aware  of  these 
circumstances,  Mordaunt  beheld  a  huge  wave  advancing, 
and  hastened  to  interpose  his  aid  ere  it  burst,  aware  that 
the  reflux  might  probably  sweep  away  the  sufferer. 

He  rushed  into  the  surf  and  fastened  on  the  body, 
with  the  same  tenacity,  though  under  a  different  impulse, 
with  that  wherewith  the  hound  seizes  his  prey.  The 
strength  of  the  retiring  wave  proved  even  greater  than  he 
had  expected,  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  for  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  stranger,  that  Mor- 
daunt resisted  being  swept  off  with  the  receding  billow, 
when,  though  an  adroit  swimmer,  the  strength  of  the 
tide  roust  either  have  dashed  him  against  the  rocks,  or 
hurried  him  out  to  sea.  He  stood  bis  ground,  however, 
and  ere  another  such  billow  had  returned,  he  drew  up,  up- 
on the  small  sKp  of  dry  sand,  both  the  body  of  the  stran- 
ger and  the  plank  to  which  he  continued  firmly  attach- 
ed. But  how  to  save  and  to  recall  the  means  of  ebbing 
life  and  strength,  and  how  to  remove  into  a  place  of  great- 
er safety  the  sufferer,  who  was  incapable  of  giving  any 
assistance  towards  his  own  preservation,  were  questions 
which  Mordaunt  asked  himself  eagerly,  but  in  vain. 

He  looked  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  which  he  had 
left  his  father,  and  shouted  to  him  for  his  assistance ;  but 
his  eye  could  not  distinguish  his  form,  and  his  voice  was 
only  answered  by  the  scream  of  the  sea-birds.  He  gazed 
again  on  the  sufferer.  A  dress  richly  laced,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  fine  linen,  and  rings  upon  his 
fingers,  evinced  he  was  a  man  of  superior  rank  ;  and  his 
features  showed  youth  and  comeliness,  notwithstanding 
they  were  pallid  and  disfigured.  He  still  breathed,  but 
so  feebly,  that  his  respuration  was  almost  imperceptible, 
and  life  seemed  to  keep  such  slight  hold  of  his  frame, 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  it  would  become  al- 
togedier  extinguished,  unless  it  were  speedily  reinforced. 
To  loosen  the  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  to  raise  him 
vith  liis  face  tawards  the  breeze,  to.  support  him.  with  his 


^rttii,  wtiK  iSl  thiat  M^rckutit  could  do  fer  his  Bssistaiice^ 
tvhiht  he  anxiously  looked  for  some  one  who  might 
lend  his  aid  in  dragging  the  unfortunate  to  a  more  safe 
situation. 

At  this  monsent  he  beheld  a  man  advancing  slowly  and 
cautiously  along  the  foeach.  He  was  in  hopes,  at  first,  it 
Hms  his  father^  but  instantly  recollected  that  be  had  not 
hki  time  to  come  round  by  the  circuitous  descent,  to 
t^ch  he  must  necessarily  have  recourse,  and  besides  he 
«aw  that  the  man  who  ap|Mroached  him  was  shorter  in 
stature. 

As  he  Came  nearer,  Mordaunt  was  at  no  loss  to  recog- 
nii^e  the  pedlar  whom  the  day  before  he  had  met  with  at 
Harfrib,  and  who  was  known  to  him  before  upon  many 
•dcc^sidnsk  He  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could,  *'  Bryce, 
i^lo  ]  Bryce,  come  hither  !"  But  the  merchant,  btest 
vppi^  picking  up  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  wreck,  and 
lipon  dragging  them  out  of  reach  of  the  tide,  paid  for 
some  time  liltl^  attention  to  his  shouts. 

When  he  did  at  length  approach  Mordaunt,  it  was  not 
to  lend  him  his  aid,  Ikit  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  bis 
rashness  in  undertaking  the  charitable  office.  ^'  Are  you 
mad  ?"  said  he  ;  "  you  that  have  lived  sae  lang  in  Zet- 
land, to  risk  the  saving  of  a  drowning  man  ?  wot  ye  not, 
if  you  bring  him  to  life  again,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you 
some  capital  injury  ?^®-^-Come,  Master  Mordaunt,  bear  a 
band  to  what's  mair  to  the  purpose.  Help  me  to  get  ane 
or  twa  of  these  kists  ashore  before  any  body  else  comes, 
and  we  shall  share,  like  good  Christians,  what  God  sends 
us,  and  be  thankful." 

Mordaunt  was  indeed  no  stranger  to  this  inhuman  su- 
perstition, current  at  a  former  period  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Zetlanders,  and  the  more  generally  adopted, 
perhaps,  that  it  served  as  an  apology  for  refusing  assist- 
ance to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  shiptvreck,  while  they 
made  plunder  of  their  goods.  At  any  rate,  the  opinion, 
that  to  tove  a  obrowning  man  was  to  run  the  risk  of  future 
iftjo^  fh>ai  Mttj  formed  a  strange  contrlidicdon  in  the 
characttr  of  these  islanders  5  who,  hospitable,  generous. 


and  disbterested,  on  all  other  occasions,  were  sometime^ 
nevertheless,  induced  by  this  superstition,  to  refuse  their 
aid  in  those  mortal  emergencies,  which  were  so  common 
upon  their  rocky  and  stormy  coasts.  We  are  happy  to 
add,  that  the  exhortation  and  example  of  the  proprietors 
have  eradicated  even  the  traces  of  this  inhuman  belief, 
of  which  there  might  be  some  observed  within  the  mem- 
ory of  those  now  alive.  It  is  strange  that  the  minds  of 
men  should  have  ever  been  hardened  towards  those  in- 
volved in  a  distress  to  which  they  themselves  were  so  con- 
stantly exposed ;  but  perhaps  the  frequent  sight  and  con- 
sciousness of  such  danger  tends  to  blunt  the  feelings  to 
its  consequences,  whether  affecting  ourselves  or  others. 

Bryce  was  remarkably  tenacious  of  this  ancient  belief; 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  the  mounting  of  his  pack  de- 
pended less  upon  the  warehouses  of  Lerwick  or  Kirkwall, 
than  on  the  consequences  of  such  a  north-we&tern  gale 
as  that  of  the  day  preceding  ;  for  which  (being  a  man 
who,  in  his  own  way,  professed  great  devotion)  he  seldom 
failed  to  express  his  grateful  thanks  to  heaven.  It  was 
indeed  said  of  him,  that  if  he  had  spent  the  same  time 
in  assisting  the  wrecked  seamen,  which  he  had  employed 
•Q  rifling  their  bales  and  boxes,  he  would  have  saved  many 
'ives,  and  lost  much  linen.  He  paid  no  sort  of  attention 
to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Mordaunt,  although  he  was 
Qow  upon  the  same  slip  of  sand  with  him.  It  was  well 
bown  to  Bryce  as  a  place  on  which  the  eddy  was  likely 
to  land  such  spoils  as  the  ocean  disgorged  ;  and  to  improve 
the  favourable  moment,  he  occupied  himself  exclusively  in 
securing  and  appropriating  whatever  seemed  most  porta- 
ble and  of  greatest  value.  At  length  Mordaunt  saw  the 
honest  pedlar  fix  his  views  upon  a  strong  sea-chest,  framed 
^f  some  Indian  wood,  well  secured  by  brass  plates,  and 
seeming  to^be  of  a  foreign  construction.  The  stout  lock 
re^ed  all  Bryce's  efforts  to  open  it,  until,  with  great 
composure,  he  plucked  from  his  pocket  a  very  neat  ham- 
per and  chisel,  and  began  forcing  the  hinges. 

Incensed  beyond  patience  at  bis.  assurancCr^Moi^daunl 
^ght  up  a  wooden  stretcher  which  lay  near  ^irj}»  jiod 
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laying  his  charge  softly  on  the  sand,  approached  Bryce 
with  a  menacing  gesture,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  cold- 
blooded inhuman  rascal !  either  get  up  instantly  and  lend 
me  your  assistance  to  recover  this  man,  and  bear  him  out 
of  danger  from  the  surf,  or  I  will  not  only  beat  you  to  a 
mummy  on  the  spot,  but  inform  Magnus  Troil  of  your 
thievery,  that  he  may  have  you  flogged  till  your  bones  are 
bare,  and  then  banish  you  from  the  Mainland !" 

The  lid  of  the  chest  had  just  sprung  open  as  this 
rough  address  saluted  Bryce's  cars,  and  the  inside  pre- 
sented a  tempting  view  of  weiring  apparel  for  sea  and 
and  ;  shirts,  plain  and  with  lace  ruffles,  a  isilver  compass, 
a  silver-hilted  sword,  and  other  valuable  articles,  which 
the  pedlar  well  knew  to  be  s\ich  is  stir  in  the  trade.  He 
was  half-disposed  to  start  up,  draw  the  sword,  which  was 
a  cut-and-thrust,  and  "  darraign  bittaile,"  is  Spencer 
says,  rather  than  quit  his  prize,  or  brook  interruption. 
Being,  though  short,  a  stout  square-made  personage,  and 
not  much  past  the  prime  of  life,  having  besides  the  better 
weapon,  he  might  have  given  Mordaunt  more  trouble  than 
his  benevolent  knight-errantt-y  deserved. 

Already,  as  with  vehemence  he  repealed  his  injunctions 
that  Bryce  should  forbear  his  plunder,  and  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  dying  man,  the  pedlar  retorted  with  a 
voice  of  defiance,  "  Dinna  swear,  sir ;  dinna  swear,  sir 
— I  will  endure  no  swearing  in  my  presence ;  and  if  you 
lay  a  finger  on  me,  that  am  taking  the  lawful  spoil  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  will  give  ye  a  lesson  ye  shall  remember  from 
tills  day  to  Yule!" 

Mordatint  Wduld  speedily  have  put  the  pedlar's  courage 
to  the  test,  but  a  voice  behind  him  suddenly  said,  "  For- 
bear !"  It  was  the  voice  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  who, 
during  the  heat  of  their  altercation,  had  approached  them 
unobserved.  "  Forbear !"  she  repeated  ;  "  ind,  Bryce, 
do  thou  render  Mordaunt  the  assistance  he  requires.  It 
shall  avail  thee  more,  and  it  is  I  who  s^  the  \Vord|  than 
all  that  you  could  earn  to-day  besides." 

^*  It  is  se'enteen  hundred  lirten,"  said^  pedhr,  giving 
k  tvHMde  to  dbe  df  ^  shiiterin  tbftt  Iti^SmiAg  itMotel'^lriKh 
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wUch  matrons  aad  judges  aBcertaki  the  teKtwe  of  the 
loom ;-— *'  it's  se'enteeo  huiKlred  liaen,  and  as  strong  as 
ao  it  were  dowlas.  Nevertheless,  xpother,  your  bidding 
is  to  be  done ;  and  I  would  have  done  Air.  Murdaunt^s 
bidding  too/'  he  added,  relaxing  from  his  note  of  defi- 
ance, into  the  deferential  whining  tone  with  whioh  he  ca- 
joled his  customersj  "  if  he  h  idna  made  use  of  pro&oe 
oaths,  which  made  my  very  flesh  grue,  and  caused  me, 
in  some  sort,  to  forget  myself."  H^  then  took  a  Bask 
frotn  his  pocket,  and  approached  the  shipwrecked  man. 
"'  It's  the  best  of  brandy,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  that  doesna 
core  him,  I  ken  nought  that  will."  So  saying  be  took  a 
preliminary  gulp  himself,  as  if  to  show  the  quality  of  tiie 
liquor,  and  was  about  to  put  it  to  the  n>an's  mouth,  when, 
suddenly  withholding  bis  hand,  he  looked  at  Noma — 
^^  You  insure  me  against  all  risk  of  evil  from  him,  if  I  am 
to  render  him  my  help  ? — ^Ye  ken  yoursell  what  folks  say, 
mother." 

For  all  other  answer,  Noma  took  the  bottle  from  the 
pedlar's  hand,  and  began  to  chafe  the  temples  and  throat 
of  the  shipwrecked  man ;  directing  Mordaunt  how  to  hold 
his  head,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  means  of  dbgorging  the 
sea-water  which  he  had  swallowed  during  bis  immersion. 

The  pedlar  looked  on  inactive  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  <<  To  be  sure,  there  is  not  the  same  risk  in  helpix]^ 
luffl,  now  he  is  out  of  the  waiter,  and  l}ring  high  and  dry 
00  the  beach ;  and,  to  be  sure,  the  principal  danger  is  to 
those  that  first  touch  him ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  world's 
pity  to  see  how  these  rings  are  pinching  the  puir  crea- 
ture's swauld  finger»-^they  make  his  hand  as  blue  as  a 
partan's  back  before  boiling."  So  saying,  he  seized  one 
of  the  man's  cold  hands,  which  had  just,  by  a  tremulous 
iQotion,  indicated  the  retain  of  life,  and  began  his  char- 
itable work  of  reoKmng  the  rings,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
sofloe  value. 

"  As  you  love  your  life,  forbear,"  said  Noma  sternly, 
"  « I  will  lay  that  on  you  which  shall  spoil  your  travels 
dttugbtbeislea." 
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"  Now,  for  mercy's  sake,  mother,  say  nae  mair  aboai 
it,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  and  I'll  e'en  do  your  pleasure  in 
your  ain  way!  I  did  feel  a  rheumatize  in  my  back-spauld 
yestreen ;  and  it  wad  be  a  sair  thing  for  the  like  of  me  to 
be  debarred  my  quiet  walk  round  the  country,  in  the  wa} 
of  trade— making  uhe  honest  penny,  and  helping  myselt 
with  what  Providence  sends  on  our  coasts." 

"  Peace,  then,"  said  the  woman — "  Peace,  as  thou 
wouldst  not  rue  it ;  and  take  this  man  on  thy  broad  shoul- 
ders.    His  life  is  of  value,  and  you  will  be  rewarded." 

^^  I  had  muckle  need,"  said  the  pedlar,  pensively  look- 
ing at  the  lidless  chest,  and  the  other  matters  which 
strewed  the  sand  ;  ^'  for  he  has  come  between  me  and 
as  muckle  spreacherie  as  wad  hae  made  a  man  of  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  life ;  and'  now  it  maun  lie  here  till  the  next 
tide  sweep  it  a'  doun  the  Roost,  after  them  that  aught  it 
yesterday  morning." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Noma,  "  it  will  come  to  man's  use. 
See,  there  come  carrion-crows,  of  scent  as  keen  as  thine 
own." 

She  spoke  truly ;  for  several  of  the  people  from  the 
hamlet  of  Jarlshof  were  now  hastening  along  the  beach, 
to  have  their  share  in  the  spoil.  The  pedlar  beheld  them 
approach  with  a  deep  groan.  ^'  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "  the 
folk  of  Jarlshof,  they  will  make  clean  wark  ;  they  are 
kend  for  that  far  and  wide  ;  they  winna  leave  the  value 
of  a  rotten  ratlin  ;  and  what's  waur,  there  isna  ane  o' 
them  has  mense  or  sense  eneugh  to  give  thanks  for  the 
mercies  when  they  have  gotten  them.  There  is  the  auld 
ranzelman,  Neil  Ronaldson,  that  canna  walk  a  mile  to 
hear  the  minister,  but  he  will  hirple  ten  if  he  hears  of  a 
ship  embayed." 

Noma,  however,  seemed  to  possess  over  him  so  com- 
plete an  ascendency,  that  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  take 
tlie  man,  who  now  gave  strong  symptoms  of  reviving  ex- 
istence, upon  his  shoulders  ;  and,  assisted  by  Mordaunt, 
trudged  along  the  sea-beach  with  his  burden,  without 
farther  remonstrance.  Ere  he  was  borne  off,  the  stran- 
fi;er  pointed  to  the  chest,  and  attempted  to  mutter  some- 
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thing,  to  which  Noma  replied,  "  Enough.      It  shall  be 
secured." 

Advancing  towards  the  passage  called  Erick's  steps,  by 
which  they  were  to  ascend  the  clifis,  they  met  the  people 
from  Jarlshof,  hastening  in  the  opposite  direction.  Man 
and  woman,  as  they  passed,  reverently  made  room  for 
Norn^  and  saluted  her — not  without  an  expression  of 
fear  upon  some  of  their  faces.  She  passed  them  a  few 
paces,  and  then  turning  back,  called  aloud  to  the  ranzel- 
man,  who  (though  the  practice  was  more  common  than 
legal)  was  attending  the  rest  of  the  hamlet  upon  this 
plundering  expedition.  "  Neil  Ronaldson,"  she  said, 
"  mark  my  words.  There  stands  yonder  a  chest,  from 
which  tlie  lid  has  been  just  prized  off.  Look  it  be 
brought  down  to  your  own  house  at  Jarlshof,  just  as  it  now 
is.  Beware  of  moving  or  touching  the  slightest  article. 
He  weie  better  in  his  grave,  that  so  much  as  looks  at  the 
contents.  I  speak  not  for  nought,  nor  in  aught  will  I  b^ 
disobeyed." 

"  Your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  mother,"  said  Ronald 
soQ.    "  I  %varrant  we  wiH  not  break  bulk,  since  sic  w 
your  bidding." 

Far  behind  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  followed  an  old 
'foman,  talking  to  hfrself,  and  cursing  her  own  decrepi- 
tude, which  kept  her  the  last  of  the  party,  yet  pressing 
forward  with  all  her  might  to  get  her  share  of  the  spoil. 

When  they  met  her,  Mordaunt  was  astonished  to  re- 
cognize his  father's  old  housekeeper.  "  How  now,"  he 
said,  «  Swertha,  what  make  you  so  far  from  home  .^" 

"  Just  e'en  daikering  out  to  look  after  my  auld  master 
and  your  honour,"  replied  Swertha,  who  felt  like  a-crim- 
inal  caught  in  the  manner  ;  for  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  Mr.  Mertoun  had  intimated  his  high  disapprobation 
of  such  excursions  as  she  was  at  present  engaged  in. 

But  Mordaunt  was  too  much  engaged  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  take  much  notice  of  her  delinquency.  ^'  Have 
you  seen  my  father  ?"  he  said. 
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**  And  that  I  have,"  replied  Swertba— "  The  gqde 
gentleman  was  ganging  to  hirsel  himsell  doun  Erick's 
3teps,  whilk  would  have  been  the  ending  of  him,  that  is 
in  no  way  a  cragsman.  Sae  I  e'en  gat  him  wiled  away 
hame — and  I  was  just  seeking  you  that  you  may  gang 
after  him  to  the  haU-house,  for,  to  my  thought,  ha  is  far 
frae  weel." 

"  My  father  unwell  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  remembering  the 
faintness  he  had  exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  that 
morniug's  walk. 

"  Far  frae  weel— -far  frae  weel,"  groaned  out  Swertha, 
with  a  piteous  shake  of  the  head— ^"  white  o'  the  gills — 
white  o'  the  gills — and  him  to  think  of  coming  down  the 
riva  !" 

"  Return  home,  Mordaunt,"  said  Noma,  who  was  list- 
ening to  what  had  passed.  ^'  I  will  see  all  that  is  neces- 
sary done  for  this  man's  relief,  and  you  will  find  hiiu  at 
the  ranzelman's  when  you  Ust  to  inquire.  You  cannot 
help  him  more  than  you  already  have  done." 

Mordaunt  felt  this  was  true,  and,  commanding  Swertha 
to  follow  him  instantly,  betook  himself  to  the  path  home- 
ward. 

JBwertha  hobbled  reluctlantly  after  her  young  master  in 
the  same  direction,  until  she  lost  sight  of  him  on  his  en- 
tering the  cleft  of  the  rock ;  then  instantly  turned  about, 
muttering  to  herself,  "  Haste  home,  in  good  sooth  ? — 
haste  home,  and  lose  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  new 
rokeiay  and  owerlay  that  I  have  had  these  ten  years  ^  by 
my  certie,  na — It's  seldom  sic  rich  godsends  come  on 
our  shore^*-no  since  the  Jenny  and  James  came  ashore  in 
King  Charlie's  time." 

iSo  saying,  she  mended  her  pace  as  well  as  9he  tould, 
and  a  willing  mmd  making  amends  for  frail  limbs,  posted 
on  with  wonderful  despatch  to  put  in  for  her  share  of  the 
spml.  Slie  soon  reached  the  beach,  where  the  ranzel- 
maa^  stuffing  his  own  pouches  all  the  while,  was  exhorting 
the  rest  to  part  things  fair,  and  be  neighbourly,  and  to 
give  to  the  auld  and  helpless  a  share  of  what  was  going 


whifih,  lie  ubaritabjy  ronwJcQd,  wpijld  bciaj  *  We?i5ipg  on 
the  shore,  and  send  them  "  m^  wfpclftp  ^r©  winter.^® 
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''  He  was  a  lovely  youth,  I  gpets ; 
The  panther  io  the  wilderii««i 

Was  Qot  so  fair  as  he  $ 
And  when  he  chose  to  sport  an4  play. 
No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay. 

Upon  the  tropic  sea.'' 

The  light  foot  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  not  long  qf 
beariog  him  to  Jarlshof.  He  entered  the  hQuse  hastily  ; 
for  what  he  himself  had  observed  that  morning,  corres- 
poaded  in  some  degree  with  the  ideas  which  Swertha'f 
tale  was  calculated  to  excite.  He  found  his  father,  howr 
ever,  in  die  inner  apartment,  reposing  himself  after  his 
fatigue ;  aod  bis  first  question  satisfied  him  that  the  good 
dame  bad  practised  a  little  imposition  to  get  rid  of  theni 
both. 

"  Where  is  this  dying  man,  whom  you  have  so  wisely 
vBDtured  your  own  neck  to  relieve  ?"  said  the  elder  Mer- 
toun to  the  younger. 

"  Noroa,  sir,"  replied  Mordaunt,  ^^  has  taken  him  un^ 
der  lier  charge ;  she  understands  such  matters*" 

*•  And  is  quack  as  well  as  witch  ?"  send  the  elder  Merv- 
louD.  "  With  all  my  heart~-4t  is  a  trouble  s^ved.  But 
I  basted  horn?,  oo  3wertha's  hint,  to  look  out  for  lint  and 
^ages ;  for  her  speech  was  of  brokein  bones." 

Mordaunt  kept  silenee,  well  knowing  his  fs^er  wo^ld 
^persevere  in  bis  inquiries  uppn  $upb 9  ma^^r,  and  n^t 
l^g  either  to  prejudice  the  old  govemantQ}  or  to  ep^if^ 
^  father  to  one  of  thosi^  excesses  of  p^^ion  into  which 
"^  was  apt  to  burst,  when,  conl^rary  to  his  wpnt,  be  ithougllt 
''^tD  Qorroct  ibe  ixm/dmiii^f  bis  dpiniBstif^. 
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It  was  late  in  the  day  ere  old  Swertha  returned  from 
ber  expedition,  heartily  fatigued,  and  bearing  with  ber  a 
bundle  of  some  bulk,  containing,  it  would  seem,  her  share 
of  the  spoil.  Mordaunt  instantly  sought  her  out,  to  charge 
her  with  the  deceits  she  had  practised  on  both  his  father 
and  himself;  but  the  accused  matron  lacked  not  her 
reply. 

"  By  her  troth,"  she  said,  "  she  thought  it  was  time 
to  bid  Mr.  Mertoun  gang  hame  and  get  bandages,  when 
she  had  seen,  with  her  ain  twi  een,  Mordaunt  ganging 
down  the  cliff  like  a  wild-cat — ^it  was  to  be  thought  broken 
bones  would  be  the  end,  and  lucky  if  bandages  wad  do 
any  good  ; — ^and,  by  her  troth,  she  might  weel  tell  Mor- 
daunt his  father  was  puirly,  and  him  looking  sae  white  in 
the  gills,  (whilk,  she  wad  die  upon  it,  was  the  very  word 
she  used,)  and  it  was  a  thing  diat  couldna  be  denied  by 
man  at  this  very  moment." 

*  But,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt,  as  soon  as  her  clam- 
orous defence  gave  him  time  to  speak  in  reply,  "  how 
came  you,  that  should  have  been  busy  with  your  house- 
wifery and  your  spinning,  to  be  out  this  morning  at  Erick*s 
steps,  in  order  to  take  all  this  unnecessary  care  of  my 
father  and  me? — ^And  what  is  m  that  bundle,  Swertha! 
for  I  fear,  Swertha,  you  have  been  transgressing  the  law, 
and  have  been  out  upon  the  wrecking  system." 

"  Fair  fa*  your  sonsy  face,  and  the  blessing  of  Saint 
Ronald  upon  you  !"  said  Swertha,  in  a  tone  betwixt  coax- 
ing and  jesting ;  "  would  you  keep  a  puir  body  frae  raend- 
mg  hersell,  and  sae  muckle  gear  lying  on  the  loose  sand 
for  the  lifting  ? — Hout,  Maister  Mordaunt,  a  ship  ashore 
is  a  sight  to  wile  the  minister  out  of  his  very  pu'pit  in  the 
middle  of  his  preaching,  muckle  mair  a  puir  auld  igno- 
rant wife  frae  her  rock  and  her  tow.  And  little  did  I  gel 
for  my  day's  wark — just  some  rags  o'  cambric  things,  and 
a  bit  or  twa  of  coorse  claith,  and  sic  like— the  strong  anc 
the  hearty  get  a'  thing  in  this  warld." 

"  Yes,  Swertha,"  replied  Afordaunt,  "  and  that  is  rathci 
iard,  as  you  must  have  your  share  of  punishment  in  thifl 
world  and  the  next,  for  robbing  the  poor  mariners  " 
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'*  Hout,  callant,  wha  wad  punish  an  auld  wife  like  me 
for  a  wheen  duds  ? — Folk  speak  muckle  black  ill  of  Earl 
Patrick ;  but  be  was  a  freend  to  the  shore,  and  made  wise 
laws  against  onjrbody  helping  vessels  that  were  like  to 
gang  on  the  breakers.^ — And  the  mariners,  I  have  heard 
Bryce  Jagger  say,  lose  their  right  frae  the  time  keel 
touches  sand ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  dead  and  gane, 
puir  souls— dead  and  gane,  and  care  little  about  warld's 
wealth  now — Nay,  nae  mair  than  the  great  Jarls  and  Sea- 
kings,  in  the  Norse  days,  did  about  the  treasures  that  they 
buried  in  the  tombs  and  sepulchres  auld  lang  syne.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  the  sang,  Maister  Mordaunt,  how  Olaf 
Tryguarson  gard  hide  five  gold  crowns  in  the  same  grave 
with  him  ?" 

"  No,  Swertha,"  said  Mordaunt,  who  took  pleasure  in 
tormenting  the  cunning  old  plunderer — "  You  never  told 
me  that ;  but  I  teU  you,  that  the  stranger  whom  Noma 
has  taken  down  to  the  town,  will  be  well  enough  to-mor- 
row, to  ask  where  you  have  hidden  the  goods  that  you 
have  stolen  from  the  wreck." 

^'  But  wha  will  tell  him  a  word  about  it,hinnie  ?"  said 
Swertha,  looking  slily  up  in  her  young  master's  face — 
"  The  mair  by  token,  smce  I  maun  tell  ye,  that  I  have  a 
bonnie  remnant  of  silk  amang  the  lave,  that  will  make  a 
dain^  waistcoat  to  yoursell,  the  first  merry-making  ye 
gang  to." 

Mordaimt  could  no  longer  forbear  laughing  at  the  cun- 
ning with  which  the  old  dame  proposed  to  bribe  off  his 
evidence  by  imparting  a  portion  of  her  plunder  ;  and, 
desiring  her  to  get  ready  what  provisions  she  had  made 
for  dinner,  he  returned  to  his  father,  whom  he  found  still 
sitting  in  the  same  place,  and  nearly  in  the  same  posture, 
in  which  he  had  left  him. 

When  their  hasty  and  frugal  meal  was  finished,  Mor- 
daunt announced  to  his  father  his  purpose  of  going  down 
to  the  town,  or  hamlet,  to  look  after  the  shipwrecked 
saik>r. 
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The  elder  Mertoun  assented  with  a  nod. 

^^  He  must  be  ill  accommodated  there,  sir/'  added  bis 
son, — a  hint  which  only  produced  another  nod  of  asseat. 
'^  He  seemed,  from  his  appearance,"  pursued  Mordaunt, 
"  to  be  of  very  good  rank— and,  admitting  these  poor 
people  do  their  best  to  receive  him,  in  his  present  weak 
state,  yet" 

"  1  know  what  you  would  say,"  said  his  father,  inter- 
rupting him  ;  "  we,  you  think,  ought  to  do  somethiDg 
towards  assisting  him.  Go  to  him,  then — ^if  he  lacks 
money,  let  him  name  the  sum,  and  he  shall  have  it.;  but, 
for  lodging  the  stranger  here,  and  holding  intercourse  with 
him,  I  neither  can  nor  will  do  so.  I  have  retired  to  this 
farthest  extremity  of  the  British  isles,  to  avoid  new  friends, 
and  new  faces,  and  none  such  shall  intrude  on  me  either 
their  happiness  or  their  misery.  When  you  have  known 
the  world  half  a  score  of  years  longer,  your  early  friends 
will  have  given  you  reason  to  remember  them,  and  to 
avoid  new  ones  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Go,  then — why 
do  you  stop  ? — rid  the  country  of  the  man— -let  me  see 
no  one  about  me  but  those  vulgar  countenances,  die  ex- 
tent and  character  of  whose  petty  knavery  I  know,  and 
can  submit  to,  as  to  an  evil  tob  trifling  to  cause  irritation." 
He  then  threw  his  purse  to  his  son,  and  signed  to  him  to 
depart  with  all  speed. 

Mordaunt  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  village. 
In  the  dark  abode  of  Neil  Ronaldson,  the  ranzelman,  he 
found  the  stranger  seated  by  the  peat-fire,  upon  the  very 
chest  which  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  devout  Bryce 
Snailsfoot,  the  pedlar.  The  ranzelman  himself  was  ab- 
sent, dividing,  with  all  due  impartiality,  the  spoils  of  tlie 
wrecked  vessel  amongst  the  natives  of  the  community  ; 
listening  to  and  redressing  their  complaints  of  inequal- 
ity ;  and  (if  the  matter  in  hand  bad  not  been,  from 
beginning  to  end,  utterly  unjust  and  indefensible)  dis- 
charging the  part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  magistrate,  in 
all  the  details.  For  at  this  time,  and  probably  until  a 
much  later  period,  the  lower  orders  of  the  islanders  en- 
tertained an.  opiniQn,  cpnimon.  to  bjarbarians  also  when  in 


the  same  situation,  th&t  whatever  was  cast  oh  their  shores, 
became  their  indisputable  property* 

Margery  Bimbister,  the  worthy  spouse  of  the  ranzel- 
man,  was  in  the  charge  of  the  house,  and  introduced 
Mordaunt  to  her  guest,  saying,  with  no  great  ceremony, 
"  This  is  the  young  tacksman — You  will  maybe  tell  him 
your  name,  though  you  will  not  tell  it  to  us.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  his  four  quarters,  it's  but  little  you  would 
have  said  to  any  body,  sae  lang  as  life  lasted." 

The  stranger  arose,  and  shook  Mdrdaunt  by  the  hand  ; 
observing,  he  understood  that  he  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  his  life  and  his  chest.  "  The  rest  of  the  property," 
he  said,  "  is,  I  see,  walking  the  plank  ;  for  tfiey  are  as 
busy  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

"  And  what  was  the  use  of  your  seamanship,  then," 
said  Margery,  "  that  you  couldna  keep  off  the  Suraburgh- 
bead  ?  It  would  have  been  long  ere  Sumburgh-head  had 
come  to  you." 

«  Lefeive  as  for  a  moitaent,  good  Rfergery  Bimbister," 
said  Mordaunt ;  «  I  t^i^i  to  have  6(Wtte  private  conversa- 
tion with  this  getittemata." 

"Gentleman!"  said  Mafgery,  wltft  ^ti  emphasis;  "not 
but  the  man  is  W^H  enough  to  l^^kat,^'  ^he  "added,  again 
surveying  him,  "but  I  d6'a'bt  if  th^fe  is  mutikle  of  the 
gentlennah  about  hirtv." 

Mordaunt  looked  at  the  i^ffnger,  ftnd  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and 
formed  handsomely  as  well  as  strongly.  Mordaunt's  in- 
tercourse with  society  was  not  extensive  ;  but  he  thought 
hb  new  acquaintance,  to  a  bold  sun-burnt  handsome  coun- 
tenance, which  seemed  to  have  faced  various  climates, 
added  the  frank  and  open  manners  of  a  sailor.  He  an- 
swered cheerfully  the  inquiries  which  Mordaunt  made 
after  his  health ;  and  maintaitifed  that  one  night's  rest 
would  relieve  him  from  all  the  effects  of  the  disaster  he 
had  sustained.  But  he  spoke  with  bitterness  of  the  ava- 
rice and  curiosity  of  the  ranzelman  and  his  spouse. 

"  That  chattering  old  woman,"  said  the  stranger,  "  has 
pertefeutcd  me  the  Nvhole  day  Cmt  the  name  of  the  ship. 
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1  think  she  might  be  contented  with  the  share  she  has  had 
of  it,  I  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  vessel  that  was 
lost  yonder,  and  they  have  left  me  nothing  but  my  wear- 
ing apparel.  Is  there  no  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  in  this  wild  country,  that  would  lend  a  hand  to 
help  one  when  he  is  among  the  breakers  ?" 

Mordaunt  mentioned  Magnus  Troil,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  the  Fowd,  or  provincial  judge  of  the 
district,  as  the  person  from  whom  he  was  most  likely  to 
obtain  redress ;  and  regretted  that  his  own  youth,  and  his 
father's  situation  as  a  retired  stranger,  should  put  it  out 
of  tlieir  power  to  afford  him  the  protection  he  required. 

"  Nay,  for  your  part  you  have  done  enough,"  said  the 
sailor  ;  "  but  if  I  had  five  out  of  the  forty  brave  fellows 
that  are  fishes'  food  by  this  time,  the  devil  a  man  would  1 
ask  to  do  me  the  right  that  I  could  do  for  myself." 

"  Forty  hands !"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  you  were  well 
manned  for  the  size  of  the  ship." 

^'  Not  so  well  as  we  needed  to  be*  We  mounted  ten 
guns,  besides  chasers ;  but  our  cruise  on  the  main  bad 
thinned  us  of  men,  and  lumbered  us  up  with  goods.  Six 
of  our  guns  were  in1)allast. — Hands !  if  I  had  had  enough 
of  hands,  we  would  never  have  miscarried  so  infernally. 
The  people  were  knocked  up  with  working  the  pumps, 
and  so  took  to  their  boats,  and  left  me  with  the  vessel,  to 
sink  or  swim.  But  the  dogs  had  their  pay,  and  I  can 
afford  to  pardon  them — the  boats  swamped  in  the  current 
— all  were  lost — and  here  am  I." 

"  You  had  come  north  about  then,  from  the  West  In- 
dies ?"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  the  vessel  was  the  Good  Hope  of  Bristol,  a 
letter  of  marque.  She  had  fine  luck  down  on  the  Span- 
ish main,  both  with  commerce  and  privateering,  but  the 
luck's  ended  with  her  now.  My  name  is  Clement  Cleve- 
land, captain,  and  part  owner,  as  I  said  before — ^1  am  a 
Bristol  man  born — my  father  was  well  known  on  the 
ToUsell — old  Clem  Cleveland  of  the  College-green." 

Mordaunt  had  no  right  to  inquire  farther,  and  yet  it. 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his  own  mind  was  but  half-satisfied 


There  was  an  affectation  of  bluntness,  a  sdrt  of  d^anre, 
in  the  marnier  of  the  stranger,  for  which  circumstances 
afforded  no  occasion.  Captain  Cleveland  had  suffered 
injustice  from  the  islanders,  but  from  Mordaunt  he  had 
only  received  kindness  and  protection  ;  yet  he  seemed 
as  if  be  involved  all  the  neighbourhood  in  the  wrongs  he 
compiaiDed  of.  Mordaunt  looked  down  and  was  silent, 
doubting  whether  it  wotild  be  better  to  take  his  leave,  oi* 
to  proceed  farther  in  his  offers  of  assistance.  Cleveland 
seemed  to  guess  at  bis  thoughts,  for  he  immediately  add 
ed,  in  a  conciliating  manner, — *^  I  am  a  plain  man,  Mas- 
ter MertouD,  for  &at  I  understand  is  your  name,  and  I 
am  a  ruined  man  to  boot,  and  that  does  not  mend  one's 
^ood  manners.  Birt  you  have  done  a  kind  and  friendly 
part  by  me,  and  it  may  be  I  think  as  much  of  it  as  if  I 
thanked  you  more.  And  so  before  I  leave  this  place, 
ill  give  you  my  fowling-piece  ;  she  will  put  a  hundred 
swan-shot  through  a  Dutchman's  cap  at  eighty  paces — 
she  will  carry  ball  too — ^I  have  fait  a  wild  bull  within  a 
bundred-and-Bfty  yards — but  I  have  two  pieces  that  are 
as  goody  or  better,  so  you  may  keep  this  for  my  sake." 

'*  That  would  be  to  take  my  share  of  the  wreck,"  an* 
swered  Mordaunt,  laughing. 

^*  No  such  matter,"  said  Cleveland,  undoing  a  case 
which  contained  several  guns  and  pistols, — *^  you  see  I 
have  saved  my  private  arm-chest,  as  well  as  my  clotlies — 
that  the  tall  old  woman  in  the  dark  rigging  managed  for 
me.  And,  between  ourselves,  it  is  worth  all  I  have  lost ;" 
for,  he  added,  lowering  bis  voice  and  looking  round, 
^  vfben  I  s^eak  of  being  ruined  in  the  hearing  of  these 
land-sharics,  I  do  not  mean  ruined  ^tock  and  block  :  No, 
bere  is  sometbii^  wiU  do  more  than  shoot  sea-fowl."  So 
saying,  he  pulled  out  a  great 'ammunition-pouch  marked 
swan-shot,  and  showed  Mordaunt  hastily  liiat  it  was  full 
of  Spanish  pistoles  and  Portagues  (as  the  broad  Portugal 
pieces  were  then  caHed.)  "  No,  tio,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  **  I  have  ballast  enough  to  trim  the  Vessel  again ; 
and  «ow,  will  }pte  tltkc^ie  pieofe  ?" 
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**  Since  you  are  wiDmg  to  give  it  me,"  said  Hordaunt, 
laughing,  '*  with  all  my  heart.  I  was  just  going  to  ask 
you,  in  my  father's  name,"  he  added,  showing  his  purse, 
*^  whether  you  wanted  any  of  that  same  ballast." 

*^  Thanks,  but  you  see  I  am  provided — take  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  may  she  serve  you  as  well  as  she  has 
served  me  ;  but  you  will  never  make  so  good  a  voyage 
with  her.     You  can  shoot  I  suppose  ?" 

'^  Tolerably  well,"  said  Mordaunt,  admiring  the  piece, 
which  was  a  beautiful  Spanish*barrel  gun,  inlaid  with  gold, 
small  in  the  bore,  and  of  unusual  length,  such  as  is  cliiefly 
used  for  shooting  sea-fowl,  and  for  ball-practice. 

"  With  slugs."  continued  the  donor,  '*  never  gun  shot 
closer  ;  and  with  single  ball,  you  may  kill  a  seal  two  hun- 
dred yards  at  sea  from  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  of 
this  iron-bound  coast  of  yours.  But  I  tell  you  again, 
that  the  old  ratder  will  never  do  you  the  service  she  has 
done  me." 

^^  I  shall  not  use  her  so  dexterously,  perhaps,"  said 
Mordaunt. 

"  Umph  ! — ^perhaps  not,"  replied  Cleveland  ;  "  but 
that  is  not  tlie  question.  What  say  you  to  shooting  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  just  as  we  run  aboard  of  a  Spaniard? 
so  the  Don  was  taken  aback,  and  we  laid  him  athwart 
the  hawse,  and  carried  her,  cutlass  in  hand  ;  and  worth 
the  while  she  was — stout  brigantine — ^El  Santo  Francisco 
— bound  for  Porto  Bello,  with  gold  and  negroes.  That 
little  bit  of  lead  was  worth  tweoty  thousand  pistoles." 

^'  I  ha«re  shot  at  no  such  game  as  yet,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Well,  all  in  good  time  ;  we  cannot  weigh  till  the  tide 
makes.  But  you  are  a  tight,  handsome,  active  young 
rnan.  What  is  to  ail  you  to  take  a  trip  after  some  of  this 
stuff?"  laying  his  hand  on  the  bag  of  gold. 

"  My  father  talks  of  ray  travelling  soon,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt, who,  born  to  hold  men-of-war's  men  in  great 
respect,  felt  flattered  by  this  invitation  from  one  who 
appeared  a  thorough-bred  seaman.  ' 

.  '^  I  respect  him  for  the  ..thought,"  said  the  Captain ; 
**  and  I  will  visit  him  before  I  weigh  anchor.    I  have  a 
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consent  off  these  islands,  and  be  cursed  to  her.  She'll 
find  me  out  somewhere,  though  she  parted  company  in 
the  bit  of  a  squall,  unless  she  is  gone  to  Davy  Jones  too. 
— Well,  she  was  better  found  than  we,  and  ijot  so  deep 
loaded — she  must  have  weathered  it.  We'll  have  a  ham- 
mock slung  for  you  aboard,  and  makp  a  sailor  and  a  man 
of  you  in  the  same  trip." 

"  I  should  like  it  well  enough,"  said  Mordaunt,  who 
eagerly  longed  to  see  more  of  the  world  than  his  lonely 
situation  had  hitherto  permitted ;  '^  but  then  my  father 
must  decide." 

"  Your  father  ?  pooh  !"  said  Captain  Cleveland  ; — 
*^  but  you  are  very  right,"  be  added  checking  himself; 
"  Gad,  ]  have  lived  so  long  at  sea,  that  I  cannot  imagine 
any  body  has  a  rigbt  to  think  except  the  captain  and  the 
master*  But  you  are  very  right.  I  will  go  up  to  the 
old  gentleman  this  instant,  and  speak  to  him  myself. 
He  lives  in  that  handsome  modern-looking  building,  I 
suppose,  that  I  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off?" 

''  In  that  old  half-ruined  house/'  said  Mordaunt,  '^  he 
does  indeed  live ;  but  he  wtll  see  no  visiters." 

*'  Then  you  must  drive  the  point  yourself,  for  I  can't 
stay  in  this  latitude.  Since  your  father  is  no  magistrate, 
1  must  go  to  see  this  same  Magnus — how  call  you  him  ? — 
who  is  not  justice  of  peace,  but  something  else  that  will 
do  the  turn  as  well.  These  fellows  have  got  two  or  three 
things  that  I  must  and  will  have  back — let  them  keep  the 
rest  and  be  d — d  to  them  !  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  to 
bim,  just  by  way  of  commission  ?" 

^*  It  is  scarce  needful,"  said  Mordaunt.  ^^  It  is  enough 
that  you  are  shipwrecked,  and  need  his  help  ; — but  yet  I 
may  as  well  furnish  you  with  a  letter  of  introduction. 

"  There,"  said  the  sailor,  producing  a  writing-case 
from  his  chest,  "  are  your  writing-tools. — Meantime, 
since  bulk  has  been  broken,  I  will  nail  down  the  hatches, 
aod  make  sure  of  the  cargo." 

While  Mordaunt,  accordingly,  was  engaged  in  writing 
to  Magnus  Troil  a  letter,  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
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in  which  CaptaJn  Cleveland  biad  been  ihromi  upon  the  i 
coast,  the  Captain,  having  first  selected  and  laid  aside 
some  wearing  apparel  and  necessaries  enough  to  fill  a 
knapsack,  took  in  hand  hammer  and  nails,  employed  him- 
self in  securing  the  lid  of  his  sea-chest,  by  fastening  it  down 
in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  then  added  the  corroborat- 
ing security  of  a  cord,  twisted  and  knotted  with  nautical 
dexterity.  "  I  leave  this  in  your  charge,"  'he  said,  "  all 
except  this,"  showing  the  bag  of  gold,  "  and  these," 
pointing  to  a  cutlass  and  pistols,  **  which  may  prevent  all 
further  risk  of  my  parting  company  with  my  Portagues." 

^^  You  will  find  no  occasion  for  weapons  in  this  coun- 
try, Ca,ptain  Cleveland,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  a  child 
might  travel  with  a  purse  of  gold  from  Sumfeurgh-head 
to  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  and  no  soul  would  injure  hina." 

"  And  that's  pretty  boldly  said,  ybung  gentleman,  con- 
sidering what  is  going  on  witliout  doors  at  this  moment." 

"  O,"  replied  Mordaunt,  a  little  confused,  **  what 
comes  on  land  with  the  tide,  they  reckofn  their  lawful  prop- 
erty. One  would  think  they  had  studied  under  Sir  Ar- 
thegal,  who  pronounces^ 

For  eqoal  right  in  equal  tbings  doth  stand. 
And  what  the  mighty  sea  hath  once  possessed. 

And  pluckied  quite  from  all  possessors'  hands. 
Or  else  by  wrecks  that  wretches  havedistressM, 

He  may  dispose,  by  bis  resistless  might, 
As  things  at  random  left,  to  whom  he  list" 

*^  I  shall  think  the  better  of  plays  and  ballads  as  long 
'as  I  ?}ve,  for  these  very  words,"  said  Captain  Cleve- 
ianfd  ;  "  and  yet  I  have  loved  them  well  enough  in  my 
day.  But  this  is  good  doctrine,  and  more  men  than  one 
may  ti^m  their  sails  to  such  a  breeze.  What  the  sea 
srends  is  bars,  that's  sure  enough.  However,  in  case  that 
your  good  folks  should  think  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea 
may  present  them  with  waifis  and  strays,  I  will  make  bold 
to  lake  my  cuidat£(&  and  pistols. — ^Will  you  cause  my  chesi 
^  (^  ^S^fett|i6d  4ti 'y<6ur  own  bou69  tit!  you  hear  from  me 


ftnd  use  your  influence  to  procure  me  a  guide  to  show  me 
Ae  way,  and  to  carry  my  kit  ?** 

*•  Will  you  go  by  sea  or  land  ?"  said  Mcvdaunt,  in 
reply. 

"  By  sea  !"  exclaimed  Cleveland.  *'  What — ^in  one 
of  these  cockle-shells,  and  a  cracked  cockle-shell,  to  boot? 
No,  no, — ^land,  land,  unless  I  knew  my  crew,  my  vesseli 
and  my  voyage." 

They  parted  accordingly.  Captain  Cleveland  being 
supplied  with  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  Burgh- Westra,^ 
and  his  chest  being  carefully  removed  to  the  mansion- 
house  at  Jarl^hof. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  is-a  geafcle  trader,  and  a  pradeat. 

He's  no  Atttotyeus,  to  blear  ^our  eye 

With  quips  of  worldly  gauds  and  gamesomeness ; 

fiai  seasons  all  his  glittering  merchandize 

With  wholexome  doctrines  suited  to  the  use, 

As  men  sauce  goose  with  sage  and  rosemary. 

OidPlay, 

On  the  subsequent  mormng,  Mordaunt,  in  answer  to 
his  father's  inquiries,  began  to  give  him  some  account  of 
the  shipwrecked  mariner,  whom  he  had  sescued  from 
the  waves.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  recapitulate 
i&§  the  particulars  which  Cleveland  had  communicated, 
vben  Air.  Mertoun's  looks  became  disturbed^-»he  arose 
bastily,  and,  after  pacing  twice  or  thrice  acaross  the  room, 
Qe  retired  into  the  inner  chamber,  to  whicii  he  usually 
c(mfined  himself,  while  under  the  influence  of  his  mental 
naalady.  In  the  evening  he  re-appeared,  without  any 
traces  of  his  disorder  ;  but  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
[iti  son  avoided  recurring  to  the  subiect  which  bad  afiect*< 
edhim. 
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Mordaunt  Mertoun  was  thus  left  without  assistance,  to 
form  at  his  leisure  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  new 
acquaintance  which  the  sea  had  sent  him  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  himself  surprised  to  find  the  result  less 
favourable  to  the  stranger  than  he  could  well  account  for. 
There  seemed  to  Mordaunt  to  be  a  sort  of  repelling  in- 
fluence about  the  man.  True,  he  was  a  handsome  man, 
of  a  frank  and  prepossessing  manner,  but  there  was  an 
assuitption  of  superiority  about  him,  which  Mordaunt  did 
not  ^uite  so  much  like.  Although  he  was  so  keen  a 
sportsman  as  to  be  delighted  with  his  acquisition  of  the 
Spanish-barrelled  gun,  and  accordingly  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted it  with  great  interest,  paying  the  utmost  attentioD 
to  the  most  minute  parts  about  the  lock  and  ornaments, 
yet  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  inclined  to  have  some  scru- 
ples about  the  mode  in  which  he  had  acquired  it. 

"  I  should  not  have  accepted  it,"  he  thought ;  "  per- 
haps Captain  Cleveland  might  give  it  me  as  a  sort  of  pay- 
ment for  the  trifling  service  I  did  him  ;  and  yet  it  would 
^ave  been  churlish  to  refuse  it  in  the  way  it  was'  oflered. 
1  wish  he  had  looked  more  like  a  man  whom  one  would 
liave  chosen  to  be  obliged  to." 

But  a  successful  day's  shooting  reconciled     him    to 
his  gun,  and  he  became  assured,  like  most  young  sports- 
men in  similar  circumstances,  that  all  other  pieces  were 
but  pop-guns  in  comparison.     But  then,  to  be  doomed  to 
shoot  gulls  and  seals,  when  there  were  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  to  be  come  at — when  there  were  ships  to  be 
boarded,  and  steersmen  to  be  marked  off,  seemed  but  a 
^dull  and  contemptible  destiny.     His  father  had  mentioned 
'his  leaving  these  islands,  and  no  other  mode  of  occupation 
|bccurred  to  his  inexperience,  save  that  of  the  sea,  with 
'which  he  had  been  conversant  from  his  infancy.     His 
ambition  had  formerly  aimed  no  higher  than  at  sharing 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  Greenland  fishing  expedi- 
tion ;    for  it  was  in  that  scene  thai  the  Zetlanders  laid 
.most  of  their  perilous  adventures.     But  war  was  again 
Edging,  the  history  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Captain  Morgan, 
'itnd  other  bold  adventurers,  aq  account  of  whose  exploits 
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be  had  purchased  from  Biyce  Snailsfoot,  had  made  much 

impression  on  his  mind,  and  the  offer  of  Captain  Cleve« 

land  to  take  him  to  sea,  frequently  recurred  to   him, 

although  the  pleasure  of  such  a.  project  was  somewhat 

damped  by  a  doubt,  whether,  in  the  long  run,  he  should 

not  fiod  many  objections  to  his  proposed  commander. 

Thus  much  he  already  saw,  that  he  was  opinionative,  and 

might'  probably  prove  arbitrary ;  and  that,  since  even  his 

Idadness  was  mingled  with  an  assumption  of  superiority, 

his  occasional  displeasure  might  contain  a  great  deal  more 

of  that  disagreeable  ingredient  than  could  be  palatable 

u>  those  who  sailed  under  him.     And  yet,  after  counting 

all  risks,  could  his  father's  consent  be  obtained,  with 

what  pleasure,  he  thought,  would  he  embark  in  quest  of 

new  scenes  and  strange  adventures,  in  which  he  proposed 

to  himself  to  achieve  such  deeds  as  should  be  the  theme  of 

many  a  tale  to  the  lovely  listers  of  Burgh- Westrar— tales 

at  which  Minna  should  weep,  and  Brenda  should  smile, 

and  both  should  marvel !    And  this  was  to  be  the  reward 

of  his  labours  and  his  dangers ;  for  the  hearth  of  Magnus 

Troil  had  a  magnetic  influence  over  his  thoughts,  and 

however  they  might  traverse  amid  his  day-dreams,  it  was 

the  point  where  they  finally  settled. 

There  were  times  when  Mordaunt  thought  of  mention- 
mg  to  his  father  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  Cap* 
tain  Cleveland,  and  the  seaman's  proposal  to  him ;  but 
the  very  short  and  general  account  which  he  had  given 
of  that  person's  history,  upon  the  morning  after  his  de* 
parture  from  the  hamlet,  had  produced  a  sinister  effect' 
OQ  Mr.  Mertoun's  mind,  and  discouraged  him  from 
speaking  farther  on  any  subject  connected  with  it.  It 
would  be  time  enough,  he  thought,  to  mention  Captain 
Cleveland's  proposal,  when  his  consort  should  arrive,  and 
when  he  should  repeat  his  offer  in  a  more  formal  manner ; 
and  these  he  supposed  events  likely  very  soon  to  hap* 
pen. 

But  days  grew  to  weeks,  and  weeks  were  numbered 
iitto  months,  and  he  heard ^lothing  from  Cleveland;  and 
only  learned  by  an  occasional  visit  from  Bryce  SaailsfoQi, 
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Uiat  uie  Captain  was  residing  at  Burgh-Westra,  as  one  ol 
the  family.  Mordaimt  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this, 
although  the  unlimited  hospitality  of  the  islands,  whicli 
Magnus  Troil,  both  from  fortune  and  disposition,  carried 
to  the  utmost  extent,  made  it  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  remain  in  the  family  until  he  disposed  oi 
himself  otherwise*  Still  it  seemed  strange  he  had  nol 
gone  to  some  of  the  northern  istes  to  inquire  aft^  his 
consort ;  or  that  he  did  not  rather  choose  to  make  Ler- 
wick his  residence,  where  fishing  vessels  often  brougbl 
news  from  the  coasts  and  ports  of  Scotland  and  Holland. 
Again,  wliy  did.  ha  not  send  for  the  chest  he  had  deposit- 
ed at  Jarlshof  ?  and  still  farther,  Mordaunt  thought  it 
would  have  been  but  polite  if  the  stranger  bad  sent  him 
some  sort  of  message  in  token  of  remembrance. 

These  subjects  of  reflection  were  connected  with  anoth* 
er  still  more  unpleasant,  and  more  difficult  to:  account  for. 
Until  the  arrival  of  this  person,  scarce  a  week  had  passed 
without  bringing  him  some  kind  greeting,  or  token  of 
recollection,  from  Burgh* Westra }  and  pr^enroes  were 
scarce  ever  wanting  for  maintaining  a^constaot  inlerooiirse« 
Minna  wanted  the  words  of  a  Norse  ballad.;  or  desired 
to  have,  for  her  various  collectioBS,  feathers^  or  eggs,  or 
shells,  or  specimens  of  the  rarer  sea*weeds  ;  or  Breoda 
sent  a  riddle  to  be  resolved,  or  a  song,  to  be  learned ;  or 
the  honest  old  Udaller,— -in  a  rude  manuseript,  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  ancient  Runic  inscripdon, — sent 
his  hearty  greetings  to  bis  good  young  friend,  with  a  pres- 
ent of  something  to  make  good  cheer,  and  an  earnest  re* 
que^  be  would  come  to  Burgh-* Westra  as  soon,  and  stay 
there  as  long,  i&  possible.     These  kindly  tokensof  re- 
membrance were  often  sent  by  special  messi^ ;  besides 
which,  there  was  meamr  a  passenger  or  a  traveUor,  who 
crossed  from  tbe  one  mansion  to  the  other,  who  did  not 
bring  to  Mordaunt  some  friendly  greeting  from.tfae  Udaller 
and  his  family.     Of  late,  this  intercourse  had   become 
more  and  more  infrequent ;  and  no  messenger  from  Burgb 
Westra  had  visited  Jarlshof  for  several  weeks.    Mor- 
daunt both  observed  and  felt  this  alteration,  and  it  dweh 


ttD  his  mind,  wbile  he  questioned  Bryoe  as^  ckxiely  as 
pride  and  prudence  would  permit,  to  ascertain,  if  possif^ 
ble,  thie  cause  of  the  change.  Yet  he  endeavoured  to 
assume  an  indifier^it  air  while  he  asked  the  jagger  wheth- 
er there  were  no  news  in  the  country. 

"  Great  news,"  the  jagger  replied  ;  ^  and  a  gay  mony 
of  them.  That  crack-brained  carle,  the  new  factor,  is  for 
making  a  change  ii^the  bismars  and  the  lispunds  ;^  and 
our  worthy  Fowd,  Magnus  Troil,  has  sworn,  that,  sooner 
than  change  them  for  the  still-yard,  or  aught  else,  he'U 
fling  Factor  YeUowley  from  Brassarcraig." 

*^  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Mc^daunt,  very  little  interested^ 

^'  Ail  ?  and  eneugh,  I  think,"  replied  the  pedlar. 
*  How  are  folks  to  buy  and  sell,  if  the  wdghts  are  chang* 
ed  on  them  ?" 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Mordaunt ,  "  but  have  you 
lieard  of  no  strange  vessels  on  the  coast  ?" 

^^  Sx  Duteh  doggers  off  Brassa ;  ahdj  as  I  hear,  a 
b^fa-quartered  galliot  thing,  with  a  gaff  main-sail,  lying 
m  Scalloway  Bay.     She  will  be  from  Norway." 

**  No  ships  of  war,  or  stee|)sF' 

^  None,"  replied  the  pedlar,  ^^  since  the  Kite  Tender 
sailed  with  the  impress  men.  If  it  was  His  will,  and  our 
men  were  out  of  her,  I  wish  the  deep  sea  had  her!" 

"  Were  there  no  news  at  Burgh-Westra  ?— »-Were  the 
bmily  all  well  ?" 

^*  A'  Vreel,  and  weel  to  do— -out-taken,it  may  be,  some-* 
thing  ower  muckle  daffing  and  laughing'-^ancing  ilk 
night,  they  say,  wi'  the  stranger  captain  that's  living  there 
— ^hiiD  that  was  ashore  on  Sumburgh-head  the  tother  day, 
—less  daffing  served  him  then." 

'^  Daffing  !  dancing  every  night !"  said  Mordaunt,  not 
particularly  well  satisfied, — ^^  Whom  does  Captain  Cleve* 
land  dance  with  ?" 

^^  Ony  body  he  Hkes,  I  fancy,"  said  the  jagger ;  ^'  at 
ony  rate,  he  gars  a'  body  yonder  dance  after  his  fiddle. 
Bat  I  ken  littfe  about  it,  for  I  am  no  free  in  conscience  to 

*  Thete  are  ireigbts  of  fforwepfian  origiD;  still  used  in  Zettaad. 
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look  upon  thae  flinging  fancies.      Folk  should  mind  thai 
life  is  made  but  of  rotten  yarn." 

"  I  fancy  that  it  is  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  that  whole- 
some truth,  that  you  deal  in  such  tender  wares,  Bryce," 
replied  Mordaunt,  dissatisfied  as  well  with  the  tenor  ol 
tlie  reply,  as  with  the  affected  scruples  of  the  respondent. 

^'  That's  as  muckle  as  to  say,  that  I  suld  hae  minded 
you  was  a  flinger  and  a  fiddler  yoi|rsell,  Maister  Mor- 
daunt ;  but  I  am  an  auld  man,  and  maun  unburden  my 
conscience.  But  ye  will  be  for  the  dance,  I  sail  warrant, 
that's  to  be  at  Burgh-Westra,  on  John's  Even,  (Sauni 
John's,  as  the  blinded  creatures  ca'  him  ;)  and  nae  doubt 
ye  will  be  for  some  warldly  braws — hose,  waistcddts,  ox 
sic  like  ?  1  hae  pieces  frae  Flanders" — ^With  that  he 
placed  his  movable  warehouse  on  the  table,  and  began 
to  unlock  it. 

"  Dance  !"  repeated  Mordaunt — "  Dance  on  Saint 
John's  even  ? — ^Were  you  desired  to  bid  me  to  it,  Bryce  ?" 

"  Na — but  ye  ken  wcel  eneugh  ye  wad  be  welcome, 
bidden  or  no  bidden.  This  captain — how  ca'  ye  bim  ?— 
is  to  be  skudler  as  they  ca't — the  first  of  the  gang,  like." 

<<  The  devil  take  him  !"  said  Mordaunt,  in  impatient 
surprise. 

"  A'  in  gude  time,"  replied  the  jagger ;  "  hurry  no 
man's  cattle— the  devil  will  hae  his  due,  I  warrant  ye,  or 
it  winna  be  for  lack  of  seeking.  But  it's  true  I'm  telling 
you,  for  a'  ye  stare  like  a  wild-cat ;  and  this  same  cap- 
tain— I  watna  his  name — bought  ane  of  the  very  waist- 
coats that  1  am  ganging  to  show  ye — purple,  wi'  a  gowd 
binding,  and  bonnily  broidered  ;  and  1  have  a  piece  for 
you,  the  neighbour  of  it,  wi'  a  green  grund  ;  and  if  ye 
mean  to  streak  yoursell  up  beside  him,  ye  maun  e'en  buy 
it,  for  it's  gowd  that  glances  in  the  lasses'  een  now-a-days. 
See,  look  till't,"  he  added,  displaying  the  pattern  in  vari- 
ous points  of  view ;  "  look  till  it  through  the  light,  and 
till  the  light  through  it — ^wi'  the  grain,  and  against  the 
grain — it  shows  ony  gate — cam  frae  Antwerp  a'  the  gatP 
— four  dollars  is  the  price  ;  and  yon  captain  was  sae  weel 
pleased  that  he  flang  down  a  twenty  shilling  Jacobus,  and 
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bade  me  keep  the  change  and  be  d ^d  ! — -poor  siUy 

profane  creature,  I  pity  him," 

Without  inquiring  whether  the  pedlar  bestowed  his 
compassion  on  the  worldly  imprudence  or  the  religious 
deficiencies  of  Captain  Cleveland,  Mor daunt  turned  from 
biffl,  folded  his  arms,  and  paced  the  apartment,  muttering 
to  himself,  '*  Not  asked — A  stranger  to  be  king  of  the 
feast !" — Words  which  he  repeated  so  earnestly,  that 
Bryce  caught  a  part  of  their  import. 

'^  As  for  askingj  I  am  almaist  baald  to  say,  that  ye  will 
be  asked,  Maister  Mordaunt." 
"  Did  they  mention  my  name  then  ?"  said  Mordaunt. 
"I  canna  preceesely  say  that,"  said  Bryce  Snailsfoot ; 
"  but  ye  needna  turn  away  your  head  sae  sourly,  like  a 
sealgh  when  he  leaves  the  shore ;  for,  do  you  see,  I  heard 
distinctly  that  a'  the  revellers  about  are  to  be  there  ;  and 
is't  to  be  thought  they  would  leave  out  you,  an  auld  kend 
ireend,  and  the  lightest  foot  at  sic  frolics,  (Heaven  send 
Tou  a  better  praise  in  His  ain  gude  time  !)  that  ever  flang 
at  a  fiddle-squeak,  between  this  and  Unst  f  Sae  I  con- 
sider ye  altogether  the  same  as  invited — and  ye  had  best 
provide  yourself  wi'  a  waistcoat,  for  brave  and  byrisk  will 
every  man  be  that's  there — the  Lord  pity  them  !" 

He  thus  continued  to  follow  with. his  green  glazen 
eyes,  the  motions  of  young  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who 
was  pacing  the  room  in  a  very  pensive  manner,  which 
^  jagger  probably  misinterpreted,  as  he  thought,  like 
Claudio,  that  if  a  man  is  sad,  it  must  needs  be  because 
be  lacks  money.  Bryce,  therefore,  after  another  pause, 
thus  accosted  him.  "  Ye  needna  be  sad  about  the  mat- 
^i  Maister  Mordaunt ;  for  although  I  got  the  just  price 
of  the  article  from  the  captain-man,  yet  I  maun  deal 
^eendly  wi'  you,  as  a  kend  freend  and  customer,  and 
bring  the  price,  as  they  say,  within  your  purse-mouth — 
or  it's  the  same  to  me  to  let  it  lie  ower  till  Martbmas,  or 
e'eo  to  Candlemas.  I  am  decent  in  the  warld,  Maister 
Mordaunt — forbid  that  I  should  hurry  onybody,  far  raair 
*  freend  that  has  paid  me  siller  afore  now.  Or  I  wad  be 
coQteat  to  swap  the  garment  for  the  value  in  feathers  oe 
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searotters'  ddii9,  eit  any  kind  of  pdtrie — nane  kens  bet- 
ter than  yoursell  bow  to  come  by  sic  ware— ^-and  I  am  sure 
I  bae  furnisbed  you  wi'  the  pritnest  o'  powder.  I  dinna 
ken  if  I  tell'd  ye  it  was  out  o'  the  kist  of  Captain  Plun- 
ket,  that  perished  on  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  wi'  the  armed 
brig  Mary,  sax  years  S3me.  He  was  a  prime  fowler  him- 
self, and  luck  it  was  that  the  kist  came  ashore  dry.  I 
sell  that  to  nane  but  gude  marksmen.  And  so,  I  was 
saying,  if  ye  had  ony  wares  ye  liked  to  coup^forAe  waist- 
coat, I  wad  be  ready  to  trock  wi'  you ;  for  assuredly  ye 
will  be  wanted  at  Burgh-Westra,  on  Saint  John's  even ; 
and  ye  wadna  like  to  look  waur  than  the  captain-^that 
wadna  be  setting." 

'<  I  will  be  there,  at  least,  whether  wanted  or  not," 
said  Mordaunt,  stopping  short  in  his  walk,  and  taking  the 
waistcoat*piece  hastily  out  of  the  pedlar's  hand  }  *'  aud, 
as  you  say,  will  not  disgrace  them." 

'^  Hand  a  care— -baud  a  care,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  ex- 
claimed the  pedlar  ;  "  ye  handle  it  as  it  were  a  bale  of 
coarse  wadmaal — ye'll  fray't  to  bits — ^ye  might  weel  say 
my  ware  is  tender — ^and  ye'll  mind  the  price  is  four  dol- 
lars— Sail  I  put  ye  in  my  book  few  it  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Mordaunt  hastily  ;  and,  taking  out  his 
l^rse,  he  flung  down  the  money. 

"  Grace  to  ye  to  wear  the  garment,". said  the  joyous 
pedlar,  ^*  and  to  me  to  guide  dbe  siller  ;  and  protect  us 
from  earthly  vanities,  and  earthly  covetousness  ;  and  send 
you  the  white  linen  raiment,  whilk  is  mair  to  be  desired 
than  the  muslins,  and  cambrics,  and  lawns,  and  silks  of 
this  world  ;  and  send  me  the  talents  which  avail  more 
than  much  fine  Spanish  gold,  or  Dutch  dollars  either— 
and — but,  God  guide  the  caUant,  what  for  is  he  wrap- 
ping the  silk  up  that  gate,  like  a  wisp  of  hay  ?" 

At  this  moment^  old  Swertha,  die  housekeeper,  enter** 
ed,  ta  whom,  as  if  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  Mor-^ 
daunt  threw  his  purchase,  with  something  like  careless 
disdain  ;  and,  telling  her  to  put  it  aside,  snatched  his  gun, 
which  stood  in-  the  comer,  threw  his  shooting  accoutre** 
meats  about  him,  and  without  noticing  Bryce's  attempt  to 


enter  into  oonversalion  upon  the  ^  bcaw  seaL-skia,  as  saft 
as  doe-leather,"  which  made  the  sling  and  cover  of  his 
fowling-piece,  he  left  the  apartment  abruptly. 

The  jagger,  with  those  green,  goggiifig,  and  gain-des- 
crying kind  of  optics,  which  we  have  already  described, 
continued  gazing  for  an  instaiu  after  the  customer,  who 
treated  his  wares  with  such  irreverence. 

Swertha  also  looked  after  him  with  some  surprise. 
"  The  callant's  in  a  creel,"  quoth  she. 

"  In  a  creel  !"  echoed  the  pedlar  ;  "  he  will  be  as 
wowf  as  ever  his  father  was.  To  guide  in  that  gate  a 
bargain  that  cost  him  four  dollars — very,  very  Fifish,  as 
the  east-country  fisher-folk   say." 

"  Four  dollars  for  that  green  rag  !"  said  Swertha, 
catching  at  the  words  whidh  the  jagger  had  unwarily 
suffered  to  escape — "  that  was  a  bargain  indeed  !  I  won- 
der whether  he  is  the  greater  fule,  or  you  the  mair  rogue, 
Bryce  Snailsfoot." 

"I  didna  say  it  cost  him  preceesely  four  dollars," 
said  Snailsfoot ;  ^^  but  if  it  had,  the  Ud's  siller's  his  ain, 
I  hope ;  and  he  is  auld  anengli  to  xn^l^e  his  ain  bargaios. 
Mair  by  token,  the  gudes  are  wee),  wocth  the  moaey,  and 
mair." 

''  Mair  by  token,"  said  Swertha  coolly,  ^^  I  will  s^ 
what  his  father  thinks  s^bout  it." 

^^  Ye'li  no  be  sa^  ill-natured,  Mrs.  Swertha,"  said  the 
jagger ;  <^  that  will  be  but  cauld  thanks  for  the  bonny 
owerlay  that  I  hae  brought  you  a'  th^  way  frae  Lerwick." 

"  And  a  bonny  price  ye'll  be  setting  on't,"  said  Swer- 
tha ;  "  for  that's  the  gate  your  good  deed^  end." 

'*  Ye  sail  hae  the  fixing  of  the  price  yoursell ;  or  i)t 
•Bay  lie  ower  till  ye're  bujdog  something  for  the  house,  or 
(or  your  master,  and  it  can  make  a'  ae  count." 

"  Troth  and  that's  true,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  I  am  think- 
DJg  well  want  some  napery  sune — for   it's  no  to  be 
^ught  we  can  spin,  and  the  like,  as  if  thiei^e  was  a  ini$ 
tiess  in  this  boMse ;  and  sae  we  iqs^e  oiaBQ  at  h^^ii^." 
U    vQi;*.  I. 
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"  And  that's  what  I  ca'  walking  by  the  word,"  said  tne 
jagger.  "  '  Go  unto  those  that  buy  and  sell ;'  there's 
rnuckle  profit  in  that  text." 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  dealing  wi'  a  discreet  man, 
that  can  make  profit  of  onything,"  said  Swertha ;  ^^  and 
now  that  I  take  another  look  at  that  daft  callant's 
waistcoat-piece,  I  think  it  is  honestly  worth  four  dollars." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  I  have  possessed  the  regulation  of  the  weather  and  the  dislriboticm  of  the 
seasons.  The  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic 
by  my  direction ;  the  clouds,  at  my  command,  have  poured  forth  their  waters." 

Rassdas. 

Ant  sudden  cause  for  anxious  and  mortifying  reflec- 
tion, which,  in  advanced  age,  occasions  sullen  and  pen- 
sive inactivity,  stimulates  youth  to  eager  and  active  exer- 
tion ;  as  if,  like  the  hurt  deer,  they  endeavour  to  drown 
the  pain  of  the  shaft  by  the  rapidity  of  motion.  When 
Mordaunt  caught  up  his  gun,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house 
of  Jarlshof,  he  walked  on  with  great  activity  over  waste 
and  wild,  without  any  determined  purpose,  except  that  of 
escaping^  if  possible,  from  the  smart  of  his  own  irritation. 
His  pride  was  effectually  mortified  by  the  report  of  the 
jagger,  which  coincided  exactly  with  some  doubts  he  had 
been  led  to  entertain,  by  the  long  and  unkind  silence  of 
his  friends  at  Burgh-Westra. 

If  the  fortunes  of  Caesar  had  doomed  him,  as  the  poet 
suggests,  to  have  been 

"  But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  greeo/' 

it  is  nevertheless  to  be  presumed,  that  a  foil  from  a  rival,  in 
that  rustic  exercise,  would  have  mortified  him  as  much  as 
a  defeat  from  a  competitor,  when  he  was  struggling  for 
the  empery  of  the  world.   And  even  so  Mordaunt  Mertoun 
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the  numerous  water-fowl,  which  glided  oa  its  surfine, 
dived  for  an  instant  under  it.  The  depth  of  the  water 
gave  the  whole  that  cerulean  tint  of  bluish  green,  which 
occasioned  its  being  called  the  Green  Loch ;  and  at  pres- 
ent, it  fonned  so  perfect  a  mirror  to  the  bleak  hills  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  lay  reflected  on  its 
bosom,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  water  from 
the  land  ;  nay,  in  the  shadowy  uncertainty  occasioned  by 
the  thin  haze,  a  stranger  could  scarce  have  been  sensible 
that  a  sheet  of  water  lay  before  him*  A  scene  of  more 
complete  solitude,  having  all  its  peculiarities  heightened 
by  the  extreme  serenity  of  the  weather,  the  quiet  grey 
composed  tone  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  the  perfect  silence 
of  the  elements,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  very 
aquatic  birds,  who  frequented  the  spot  in  great  num- 
bers, forbore  their  usual  flight  and  screams,  and  floated  in 
profound  tranquillity  upon  the  silent  water. 

Without  taking  any  determined  aim— ^without having 
any  determined  purpose*— without  almost  thinking  what 
he  was  about,  Mordaunt  presented  his  fowling-piece,  and 
fired  across  the  lake.  The  large  swan-shot  dimpled  its 
surface  like  a  partial  shower  of  hail-— the  hills  look  up 
the  noise  of  the  report,  and  repeated  it  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  to  all  their  echoes ;  the  water-ibwl  took  to  wing 
in  eddying  and  confused  wheel,  answering  the  echoes 
with  a  thousand  varying  screams,  ftora  the  deep  note 
of  the  swabie  or  swartbaok,  to  the  querubus  cry  of  the 
tirracke  and  kittiewake. 

Mordaunt  looked  for  amonoent  on  the  clamorous  crowd 
with  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  he  felt  disposed  at 
the  moment  to  apply  to  all  nature,  and  all  her  objects,  an- 
imate or  inanimate,  however  little  concerned  with  the 
cause  of  his  internal  mortification. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "  wheel,  dive,  scream,  and  clam- 
our as  you  will,  and  all  because  you  have  seen  a  strange 
sight,  and  heard  an  unusual  sound.  There  is  many  a  one 
hke  you  in  this  round  world.  But  you,  at  least,  shall 
learn,"  he  added,  as  he  re-loaded  his  gun,  ^^  that  strange 
sights  and  strange  sounds,  ay,  and  strange  acquaintances 


to  boot,  have  sometimes  a  litde  siaade  o£  danger  ooBiiect»» 
ed  with  them. — ^But  why  shduM  1  wreak  my  own  vexa* 
tion  00  these  harmless  sea-gulb  ?"  he  sidajoined,  after  a 
moment's  pause ;  *'  tliey  hav«  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ffieods  that  have  forgotten  me.-— I  loved  diem  all  so  well, 
—and  to  be  so  soon  given  up  fox  the  first  stranger  whom 
cbaoce  threw  on  the  coast !" 

As  he  stood  resting  upon  his  gun,  and  abandoning  his> 
mind  to  the  course  of  these  unpleasant  reflections,  his 
meditations  were  unexpeetedly  interrupted  by  some  one 
touching  his  shoulder.  He  looked  around,  and  saw  Noma 
of  the  Fitful-head,  wrapped  in  her  dark  and  ample  mantle. 
She  had  seen  him  from  the  brow  of  the  bill,  and  had  de- 
scended to  the  lake,,  through  a  snndl  ravine,  which  con- 
cealed her,  until  she  came  with  noiseless  step  so  dose  to 
him  that  be  turned  round  at  her  touch. 

MordaunC  Mertouawias  by  natttre  neither  timonxtsnor 
credulous,  and  a  course  of  readkig  more  extensive  than 
usual  had,  in  some  degree,  fortified  his  mind  against  the 
attacks  of  superstition  ;  but  he  would  hove  been  an  ac- 
tual prodigy,  if,  living  in  Zetland  in  the  end*  of  the  sev- 
eoteentb  century,  he  had  possessed  the  philosophy  which 
did  not  exist  in  Scotland  general^,  until  at  least  two  gen- 
erations later.  He  doubted  in  his  own  mkid  the  extent, 
naj,  the  very  existence,  of  Noma's  supernatural  attri* 
butes,  which  was  a  high  flight  of  incredulity  m  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  universally  received. ;  but  still  hia 
iocredulity  went  no.  farther  than  doubts.  She  was  un-^ 
questionably  an  extraordinary  woman,,  gifted  with  an 
eoergy  above  others,  acting  upon  motives  peculiar  to  her- 
self, and  apparendy  independent  of  mere  earthly  consid- 
erations. Impressed  with  these  ideas,  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  youth,  it  was  not  without  something  like 
^m,  that  he  beheld  this  mysterious  female  standing  on 
a  sudden  so  close  beside  him,  and  looking  upon  bin  witu 
such  sad  and  severe  eyes,  as  those  with  which  the  Fatal 
Vi^ns,  who,  according  to  northern  mythology,  were 
called  die  VaUcyriur^  or  *'  choosers  of  the  slain,"  were 
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guppoBcd  to  r^aid  die  yovmg  cfaan^ions  wfaom  tfaej  se- 
lected to  diare  the  baoqaet  of  Odin. 

It  was,  indeed,  leckooed  onlocky,  to  say  the  least,  to 
meet  with  Noma  suddenly  akme,  and  in  a  place  remote 
from  witnesses  ;  and  she  was  supposed,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  have  been  usually  a  piophetess  cf  evil,  as  well 
as  an  omen  of  misfortune,  to  those  iprtio  had  such  a  ren- 
contre. There  were  few  or  none  of  the  islanders,  how- 
ever familiarized  with  her  occasional  appearance  in  soci- 
ety, that  would  not  have  trembled  to  meet  her  on  the 
solitary  banks  of  the  Green  Loch. 

^^  I  bring  you  no  evU,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,"  Ae  said, 
reading  perhaps  something  of  this  superstitious  feeling  in 
the  looks  of  the  young  man.  '*  Evil  from  me  you  never 
felt,  and  never  wSl." 

*^  Nor  do  I  fear  any,"  said  Mordaunt,  exertikig  himself 
to  throw  aside  an  apprehension  which  he  felt  to  be  un- 
manly. **  Why  should  I,  mother  ?  you  have  been  ever  mj 
friend." 

*^  Tet,  Mordaunt,  thou  art  not  of  our  region  ;  but  to 
none  of  Zetland  blood,  no,  not  even  to  those  who  sit 
around  the  hearth-stone  of  Magnus  Troil,  the  noble  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Jarls  of  Orkney,  am  I  more  a 
well-wisher,  than  I  am  to  thee,  thou  kind  and  brave- 
hearted  boy.  When  I  hung  around  thy  neck  that  gifted 
chain,  which  all  in  our  isles  know  was  wrought  by  no 
earthly  artist,  but  by  the  Drows,*  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  their  caverns,  thou  wert  then  but  fifteen  years  old ; 
yet  thy  foot  had  been  on  the  Maiden-skerrie  of  North- 
maven,  known  before  but  to  the  webbed  sole  of  the  swart- 

*  Th«  Drowt,  or  Trowg,  the  legitimate  saccessore  of  the  northern  duergar, 
find  Momewhat  allied  to  the  fiiiries,  reside,  like  tbom,  in  the  interior  of  gre«n 
jiillM  and  cavernt,  and  are  roost  powerful  at  midnight.  They  are  carious  artifi- 
rprs  in  iron,  as  well  as  in  the  precioos  metals,  and  are  sometimes  propitious  lo 
mortals,  but  more  frequently  capricious  and  malevolent.  Among  the  comnios 
people  of  Zetland,  their  existence  still  forms  an  article  of  universal  belief.  ^ 
the  neighbouring  isles  <it  Feroe,  they  are  called  Foddeuskencand,  or  snbterra 
nttan  people ;  and  Lucas  Jacobson  Debes,  well  accniainted  with  iheir  nature, 
fi»i<ire«  ui  that  they  inhabit  those  places  which  are  polluted  with  the  effusinn  <» 
hlood,  or  the  practice  of  any  ciying  tin.  They  have  a  ^vemment,  which 
wwsM  to  be  monarchical.  - 
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oack,  and  thy  skiiF  had  been  in  the  deepest  cayern  of 
BrinaastuTy  where  the  haaf-JUh^*  had  before  slumbered 
in  dark  obscurity.  Therefore  I  gave  thee  that  noble 
gift ;  and  well  thou  knowest,  that  since  that  day,  every 
eye  in  these  isles  has  looked  on  thee  as  a  son,  or  as  a 
brother,  endowed  beyond  other  youths,  and  the  favoured 
of  those  whose  hour  of  power  is  when  the  night  meets 
with  the  day." 

'^  Alas  !  mother,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  your  kind  gift 
may  have  given  me  favour,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  it  for  me,  or  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  it  for  my- 
self.— ^What  matters  it  ?  I  shall  learn  to  set  as  little  by 
others,  as  they  do  by  me.  My  father  says  that  I  shall 
soon  leave  these  islands,  and  therefore.  Mother  Noma,  I 
will  return  to  you  your  fairy  gift,  that  it  may  bring  more 
lasting  luck  to  some  other  than  it  has  done  to  me." 

"  Despise  not  the  gift  of  the  nameless  race,"  said  Nor- 
na,  frowning  ;  then  suddenly  changing  her  tone  of  dis- 
pleasure to  that  of  mournful  solemnity,  she  added, — 
^^  Despise  them  not,  but,  O  Mordaunt,  court  them  not ! 
Sit  down  on  that  grey  stone — ^thou  art  the  son  of  my 
adoption,  and  I  will  doff,  as  far  as  I  may,  those  attributes 
that  sever  me  from  the  common  mass  of  humanity,  and 
speak  with  you  as  a  parent  with  a  child." 

There  was  a  tremulous  tone  of  grief  which  mingled 
with  the  lofuness  of  her  language  and  carriage,  and  was 
calculated  to  excite  sympathy,  as  well  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Mordaunt  sat  down  on  the  rock  which  she  pointed 
oat,  a  fragment  which,  with  many  others  that  lay  scatter- 
ed around,  had  been  torn  by  some  winter  storm  from  the 
precipice  at  the  foot  of  which  it  lay,  upon  the  ver^  verge 
of  the  water.  Noma  took  her  own  seat  on  a  stone  at  about 
three  feet  distance,  adjusted  her  mantle  so  that  litde  more 
than  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  and  a  single  lock  of  her  grey 
hair,  were  seen  from  beneath  the  shade  of  her  dark  wad- 
maal  cloak,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  tone  in  which  the  im- 


*  The  laii^  wal,  or  tea-calf,  which  seeks  the  most  soUurjr  rtceaet  for  its 
Aode.   See  Dr.  EdBMDitoDt's  2efZafK/,  vol.  tT.  p.  t94. 


iigmuij  ooBBBfne&ce  and  impoftaace  bo  cvteD  aasmn^  by 
hmacj,  seemed  lo  cootend  agmnsl  ibe  deep  workiogs  of 
some  exfraerdinary  and  deeply-footed  mental  affliction. 

^^  I  was  not  always,"  Ae  said,  '^  that  which  I  now  am. 
I  was  not  always  die  wise,  the  powerful,  the  commanding, 
befiMre  whom  the  yoimg  stand  abadied,  and  the  old  un- 
cover their  grey  beads.  There  was  a  time  when  my  ap- 
pearance did  not  silence  mirth,  when  I  sympathized  with 
human  passion,  and  bad  my  own  share  ra  human  joy  or 
sorrow.  It  was  a  time  of  helplessness — it  was  a  time  of 
folly — ^it  was  a  time  of  idle  and  unfruitful  laughter — it 
was  a  time  of  causdess  and  sensdess  tears  ; — and  yet, 
with  its  folfies,  and  its  sorrows,  and  its  weaknesses,  what 
woaM  Noma  of  Fitful-head  give  to  be  again  die  unmark- 
ed and  happy  maiden  that  she  was  in  her  early  days  ! 
Hear  me,  IVlordaunt,  and  bear  widi  me ;  for  you  hear  me 
utter  complaints  which  have  never  sounded  in  mortal  ears, 
and  which  in  mortal  ears  shall  never  sound  again.  I  will 
be  what  I  ought,"  she  continued,  starting  up  and  extend- 
ing her  lean  and  withered  arm,  "  the  queen  and  protec- 
tress of  these  wild  and  neglected  isles, — ^I  will  be  her 
whose  foot  the  wave  wets  not,  save  by  her  permission  ; 
ay,  even  though  its  rage  be  at  its  wildest  madness — ^whose 
robe  the  whirlwind  respects,  when  it  rends  the  house-rig- 
ging from  the  roof-tree.  Bear  me  witness,  Mordaunt 
Mertoun, — you  heard  my  words  at  Harfra — ^you  saw  the 
tempest  sink  before  them — l^peak,  bear  me  witness  f^ 

To  have  contradicted  her  in  this  strain  of  Ingh-toned 
enthusiasm,  would  have  been  cruel  vnd  unav^ng,  even 
had  Mordaunt  been  more  decidedly  convinced  than  he 
was,  Aat  an  insane  woman,  not  one  of  supernatural  power, 
stood  before  him. 

"  1  heard  you  sing,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  saw  fhe  tem- 
pest abate." 

**  Abate  ?"  exclaimed  Noma,  striking  the  ground  im- 
patiently with  her  staff  of  black  oak  ;  *^  thou  speakest  it 
but  half — it  sunk  at  once — sunk  in  shorter  space  dian  the 
child  that  is  hushed  to  -silence,  by  the  nurse. — ^Enough, 
you  know  my  power — but  you  know  not— mortal  man 


ktiowB  «Dt,  <dfid  msver  shall  knoW)  the  price  ^ich  I  pdid 
to  attain  it.  No,  Mordaunt,  never .  for  the  1>^deBt  sway 
that  the  ancient  Norsemen  boasted,  when  tbeir  banners 
waved  victorious  from  Bergen  to  Pailestine — never,  for  all 
that  the  round  world  contains,  do  thou  barter  thy  peace 
of  mind  for  such  greatness  as  Noma's."  She  resumed 
her  seat  upon  the  rodk,  drew  ihe  mantle  over  her  face, 
rested  her  head  upon  her  hands,  afnd  by  fbe  convulsive 
motion  which  agitated  h^  bosoiiQ,«ppeared  to 'be  weeping 
bitterly. 

"  Good  Noma,"  said  Mordaunt,  and  paused,  scarce 
knowing  what  to  say  that  might  console  the  unhappy  wo^- 
man— "  Good  Noma,"  he  ^gaan  resumed,  **  if  there  be 
aught  in  your  mind  that  troubles  it,  were  you  not  best  to 
§0  to  the  worthy  minister  at  Dunrossness  ?  Men  say  you 
have  not  for  many  years  been  in  a  Christian  congregation 
-^at  cffimot  be  well,  or  right.  You  lire  yomBcif  well 
known  as  a  healer  of  bodily  disease  ;  bat  when  the  mind 
is  sick,  we  should  draw  to  the  Riysician  of  our  souls." 

Noma  had  raised  her  person  slowly  from  the  scooping 
posture  in  which  she  sat ;  but  at  length  she  started  up  on 
her  feet,  direw  back  her  mantle,  extended  her  arm,  and 
while  her  lip  foamed,  and  her  eye  sparided,  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  resembling  a  scream,-—*'  Me  did  you  speak — me 
did  you  bid  seek  out  a  priest !— ^Would  you  kill  the  good 
fflan  with  horror  ? — ^Me  in  a  Christian  congregation  ! — ^ 
Would  you  have  the  roof  to  fall  on  thesackless  assembly, 
«nd  mingle  their  blood  with  their  worship  ?  I— J  seek  to 
the  good  Physician  ! — Would  you  have  the  fiend  claim 
his  prey  openly  before  God  and  toan  ?* 

The  extreme  agitation  of  the  unhappy  speaker  naturally 
led  Mordaunt  to  the  conclusion,  which  was  generally 
adopted  and  accredited  in  that  superstitious  country  and 
period.  "  Wretched  woman,"  he  said,  "  if  indeed  thou 
hast  leagued  thyself  with  the  Powers  of  Evil,  why  should 
you  not  seek  even  yet  for  repentance  ?  But  do  as  thou 
w3t,  I  cannot,  dare  not,  as  a  Christian,  abide  longer  with 
TOO  (  andtake  again  your  gift,^'  he  said,  oiSMtfg  backtiib 
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chain.     ''  Good  can  never  come  of  it,  if  indeed  evil  hatb 
not  come  already." 

"  Be  still  and  hear  me,  thou  foolish  boy,"  said  Noma 
calmly,  as  if  she  had  been  restored  to  reason  by  the  alarm 
and  horror  which  she  perceived  in  Mordaunt's  counte- 
nance ;  ''  hear  me,  I  say.  I  am  not  of  those  who  have 
leagued  themselves  with  the  Enemy  of  mankind,  or  de- 
rive skill  or  power  from  his  ministry.  And  although  the 
unearthly  powers  were  propitiated  by  a  sacrifice  which 
hiiman  tongue  can  never  utter,  yet,  God  knows,  my  guilt 
in  that  offering  was  no  more  than  that  of  the  blind  man 
who  falls  from  the  precipice  which  he  could  neither  see 
nor  shun.  O,  leave  me  not — shun  me  not  in  this  hour  of 
weakness  1  Remain  with  me  till  the  temptation  be  passed, 
or  I  will  plunge  myself  into  that  lake,  and  rid  myself  at 
once  of  my  power  and  my  wretchedness  !" 

Mordaunt,  who  had  always  looked  up  to  this  singular 
woman  with  a  sort  of  affection,  occasioned  no  doubt  by 
the  early  kindness  and  distinction  which  she  had  shown 
to  him,  was  readily  induced  to  reassume  his  seat,  and  lis- 
ten to  what  she  had  farther  to  say,  in  hopes  that  she  would 
gradually  overcome  the  violence  of  her  agitation.  It  was 
not  long  ere  she  seemed  to  have  gained  the  victory  her 
companion  expected,  for  she  addressed  him  in  her  usual 
steady  and  authoritative  manner. 

^'  It  was  not  of  myself,  Mordaunt,  that  I  purposed  to 
speak,  when  I  beheld  you  from  the  summit  of  yonder 
grey  rock,  and  came  down  the  path  to  meet  with  you. 
My  fortunes  are  fixed  beyond  change,  be  it  for  weal  or 
for  woe.  For  myself  I  have  ceased  to  feel  much  ;  but 
for  those  whom  she  loves.  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head  has 
sttU  those  feelings  which  link  her  to  her  kind.  Mark  me. 
There  is  an  eagle,  the  noblest  that  builds  in  these  airy 
precipices,  and  into  that  eagle's  nest  there  has  crept  an 
adder — wilt  thou  lend  thy  aid  to  crush  the  reptile,  and  to 
save  the  noble  brood  of  the  lord  of  the  north  sky  ?" 

'^  You  must  speak  more  plainly,  Noma,"  said  Mordaunt, 
"  if  you  would  have  me  understand  or  answer  you  I 
am  no  guesser  of  -riddles."  ,     . . 
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^^  In  plain  language,  then,  you  know  well  the  family  o( 
Burgh-Westra — the  lovely  daughters  of  the  generous  old 
Udaller,  Magnus  Troil, — Minna  and  Brenda,  I  mean. 
You  know  them,  and  you  love  them." 

"  I  have  known  them,  mother,"  replied  Mordaunt, 
"  and  I  have  loved  them — none  knows  it  better  than 
yourself." 

"  To  know  them  once,"  said  Noma,  emphatically,  "  is 
to  know  them  always.  To  love  them  once,  is  to  love 
them  for  ever." 

"  To  have  loved  them  once,  is  to  wish  them  well  for 
ever,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  but  it  is  nothing  more.  To 
be  plain  with  you.  Noma,  the  family  at  Burgh* Westra 
have  of  late  totally  neglected  me.  But  show  me  the 
means  of  serving  them,  I  will  convince  you  how  much  I 
have  remembered  old  kmdness,  how  little  I  resent  late 
coldness." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  and  I  will  put  your  purpose  to  the 
proof,"  replied  Noma.  '^  Magnus  Troil  Jias  taken  a  ser- 
pent into  bis  bosom — liis  lovely  daughters  are  delivered 
up  to  the  machinations  of  a  villain." 

"  You  mean  the  stranger,  Cleveland  ?"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  The  stranger  who  so  calls  himself,"  replied  Norna — 
"  the  same  whom  we  found  flung  ashore,  Uke  a  waste 
heap  of  sea-weed,  at  the  foot  of  <  the  Sumburgh-cape.  I 
ielt  that  within  me,  that  would  have  prompted  me  to  let 
him  lie  till  the  tide  floated  him  off,  as  it  liad  floated  him 
00  shore.     1  repent  me  I  gave  not  way  to  it." 

"  But,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  cannot  repent  that  I  did  my 
duty  as  a  Christian  man.  And  what  right  have  I  to  wish 
otherwise  ?  If  Minna,  Brenda,  Magnus,  and  the  rest,  like 
that  stranger  better  than  me,  I  have  no  title  to  be  offend- 
ed ;  nay,  I  might' well  be  laughed  at  for  bringing  myself 
into  comparison." 

"  It  is  weU,  and  I  trust  they  merit  thy  unselfish  friend- 
ship." 

"  But  I  cannot  perceive,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  in  what  you 
can  propose  that  1  sbpijil4  s^rve^tbeoa. .  Lhave  but  just 
learned  by  Bryce  the  jagger,  tha|^8,Captaio;Q0i!i^iid 
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Id  all  ia  all  withlhie  ladies  aft  Btirgh-Westra,  and  with  the 
Odaller  himfeelf.  I  would  like  ill  to  intrude  mysielf  where 
r  am  not  welcortie,  or  to  place  my  home-bred  merit  in 
comparison  with  Captain  Cleveland's.  He  can  tell  them 
of  battles,  when  I  can  only  speak  of  bird's  nests— can 
^jpeak  of  shbotirig  Frenchmen,  when  I  can  only  tell  of 
snooting  seals — ^he  wears  gay  clothes,  and  bears  a  brave 
cpuntenaiice  ;  I  am  plainly  dressed,  and  plainly  nurtured. 
Such  gay  gallants  as  he  can  noose  the  hearts  of  those  he 
lives  with,  as  the  fowler  nooses  the  guillemot  with  his  rod 
and  line." 

"  You  do  wrong  to  yourself,"  replied  Noma,  "  wrong 
lb  yourself,  arid  igreater  wtong  to  Minna  and  Brenda. 
Arid  trust  not  the  reports  of  Biyce — ^he  is  Kfce  the  greedy 
chaSer-whffle,  thait  will  change  his  course  and  dive  for  the 
most  petty  coin  which  a  fisher  cAn  cast  at  him.  Certain 
it  is,  that  if  you  have  been  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  Mag- 
nus Troil,  thSt  sordid  fellow  hath  had  some  share  in  it. 
But  let  him  count  his  vantage,  for  my  eye  is  upon  him. 
"  And  why,  mother,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  do  you  not  tell 
to  Magnus  what  you  have  told  to  me  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Nortia,  "  they  who  wax  wise  in 

tbeJi:  own  conceit  must  be  taught  a  bitter  lesson  by  expe- 

rience»     It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  spoke  with  Magnus, 

and  what  was  his  reply  i — '  Good  Noma,  you  grow  old.' 

«j^nd  this  was  spoken  by  one  bouhden  to  me  ^by  so  many 

^and  such  close  ties — by  thfe  descendant  of  the  ancient 

fJNorse  earls — this  was  from  Magnus  Troil  to  me  ;  and  it 

'^as  said  in  behalf  of  one,  whom  the  sea  flung  forth  as 

bWreck-weed  !  Since  he  cMspises  the  counsel  of  the  aged, 

»J^  shall  be  taught  by  that  of  the  }'oung ;  and  well  that  he 

eis  not  left  to  his  own  folly.     Go,  therefore,  to  Burgh- Wes- 

j;tra  as  usual  upon  the  Baptist's  festival." 

9,-..  •'  I  have  had  no  invitation,"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  I  am 

•^(pot  wanted,  not  wished   for,  not  thought  of— perhaps  1 

«,§hall  not  be  acknowledged  if  I  go  thither  ;  and  yet,  moth- 

j^ier^  to  confeiB^s  th*e  truth,  thither  I  bad  thought  to  go." 

u  It  Hvtt»  %  igbod  l)i«fti^kt,  Imd  to  tife  ^Heri^h^d,"  ri^ei 

NdlW ;  "^^'^  %e%k  otir  fri^h^^  \vh^  thejr  a^e  siek  in 
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bealth,  why  not  when  they  are  sick  in  mind,  and  surfeited 
with  prosperity  ?  Do  not  fail  to  go— it  may  be,  we  shall 
meet  there.  Meanwhile  our  roads  lie  different.  Fare- 
well,  and  speak  not  of  this  meeting." 

They  parted,  and  Mordaunt  remained  standing  by  the 
lake,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Noma,  until  her  tall  dark  form 
became  invisible  among  the  windings  of  the  valley  down 
which  she  wandered,  and  Mordaunt  returned  to  his  fath- 
er's mansion,  determined  to  follow  counsel  which  coincid- 
ed so  weU  with  his  own  wishes. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

-''  An  your  andent  customs^ 


And  kMg-deKended  osages,  Fll  change. 
Ye  shall  not  eat,  nor  driok,  nor  speak,  nor  move, 
Think,  k)ok,  or  walk,  as  ye  were  wont  to  do. 
Even  your  marriage-beds  shall  know  mutation  ; 
The  bride  shall  have  the  stock,  the  groom  the  wall  3 
For  ail  old  practice  will  I  turn  and  change, 
And  call  it  reformation — marry,  will  I  !'* 

^Tu  Even  that  w?rt  at  Oidt, 

The  festal  day  approached,  and  still  no  invitation  ar* 
rived  for  that  guest  without  whom,  but  a  little  space  since^ 
DO  feast  could  have  been  held  in  the  island  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  reports  as  reached  them  on  every 
side  spoke  highly  of  the  favour  which  Captain  Cleveland 
enjoyed  in  the  good  graces  of  the  old  Udaller  of  Burgh- 
Westra.  Swertha  and  the  ranzelman  shook  their  heads 
it  these  mutations,  and  reminded  Mordaunt,  by  many  a 
balf-hiot  and  innuendo,  that  he  had  incurred  this  eclipse 
by  being  so  imprudently  active  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  stranger,  when  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  next  wave 
beneath  the  cliffi  of  Sumburgh-head..  <'  It  is  best  to  iel 
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saut  water  take  its  gate,"  said  Swertha  ;  "  luck  nerer 
came  of  crossmg  it," 

"  In  troth,"  said  the  ranzelman,  "  tliey  are  wise  folks 
that  let  wave  and  withy  haud  their  ain — luck  never  came 
of  a  half-drowned  man,  or  a  balf-banged  ane  either.  Who 
was't  shot  Will  Paterson  off  the  Noss  ? — the  Dutchraan 
that  he  saved  from  sinking,  I  trow.  To  fling  a  drowning 
man  a  plank  or  a  tow,  may  be  the  part  of  a  Cbristian ; 
but  I  say  keep  bands  aff  bim,  if  ye  wad  live  axid  thrive 
free  frae  his  danger." 

"  Ye  are  a  wise  man,  ranzelman,  and  a  worthy,"  echo- 
ed Swertha,  with  a  groan,  "  and  ken  bow  and  whan  to 
help  a  neighbour,  as  weel  as  ony  man  that  ever  drew  a 
net." 

"  In  troth,  I  have  seen  length  of  days,"  answered  the 
ranzelman,  *'  and  I  have  heard  what  the  auld  folk  said  to 
each  other  anent  sic  matters  ;  and  nae  man  in  Zetland 
shall  go  farther  than  I  will  in  any  Cbrbtian  service  to  a 
man  on  firm  land  ;  but  if  be  cry  help!  oat  of  the  saut 
waves,  that's  another  story." 

"  And  yet,  to  think  of  this  lad  Cleveland  standing  in 
our  Maisier  Mordaunt's  light,"  said  Swertha,  "  and  with 
Magnus  Troil,  that  thought  him  the  flower  of  the  island 
but  on  Whitsunday  last,  and  Magnus,  too,  that's  both  held 
(when  he's  fresh,  honest  man)  the  wisest  and  wealthiest 
of  Zetland!" 

"  He  canna  win  by  it,"  said  the  ranzelman,  with  a  look 
©f  the  deepest  sagacity.  **  There's  whiles,  Swertha,  that 
the  wisest  of  us  (as  I  am  sure  I  humbly  confess  mysell 
not  to  be)  may  be  little  better  than  gulls,  and  can  no  more 
iHn  by  doing  deeds  of  folly  than  I  can  step  over  Sum- 
burgh-head.  It  has  been  my  own  case  once  or  twice  in 
my  life.  But  we  shall  see  soon  what  ill  is  to  come  of  all 
tfiis,  for  good  there  cannot  come." 
;  Aiid  Swertha  answered,  with  the  same  tone  of  prophet- 
ie  wisdom,  ^*  Na,  na,  gude  can  never  come  on  it,  and  tba~ 
is  bwer  truly  said." 

•  These  doleful  predictions,  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
had.  some  effect  upon  Mordaunt     He  did  not  indeed*  sup* 


ime,  that  the  charitable  aotioo  of  rehearing;  a  dkiwning 
mao  had  subjected  him,  as  a  necessaiy  apiid  fatal*  conse^ 
quence,  to  the  uopleafiaiU  circumstances  in  ^vhioh  he  was 
^ced ;  yet  he  felt  as  if  a  sort  of  speU  were  drawn  abound 
kirn,  of  which  he  neither  understood  the  na^ture  nor<  the 
extent  ;-~that  some  power,  in  short,  beyond  his  own  con* 
trol,  was  acting  upon  his  de$doy,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with 
DO  friendly  influence.  His  curiosity,  as  weU  as  his  anxr 
iety,  was  highly  excited,  and  he  Continued  d^erniiaed, 
at  all  events,  to  make  bis  appearance  at-  the  approach^ 
ing  festival,  when  he  was  impressed  wi^  the  behef  diat 
something  uncommon  was  necessarily  to  take  place,  which 
should  determine  his  future  views  and  prospects  in  life. 

As  the  elder  Mertoun  was  at  this  time  in  bis  ordinary 
state  of  health,  it  became  necessary  that  his  son  should 
intimate  to  him  his  intended  visit  to  Burgh-Westra.  He 
liid  so,  and  hb  father  desired  to  know  the  especial  reason 
of  his  going  thither  at  this  particular  time. 

^  It  is  a  time  of  merry-making,"  replied  the  youth  ; 
"  and  all  the  country  are  assembled.'^ 

^  And  you  are  doubtless  impatient  to  add  another  £k>1 
to  the  number. — Gro— but  beware  how  you  walk  in  the 
path  which  you  are  about  to  tread*— a  fall  from  the  cljfis 
of  ifoula  were  not  more  fiatal." 

^  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  your  caution,  sir  P''  replied 
Mordaunt,  breaking  through  the  reserve  which  ordinarily 
subsisted  betwixt  him  and  his  singular  parent 

"  Magnus  Troil,"  said  the  elder  Mertoun,  <<  has  two 
daughters — you  are  of  the  age  when  men  look  upon  such 
gauds  with  eyes  of  afibction,  that  they  may  afterwards 
learn  to  curse  the  day  that  fiist  opened  their  eyes  upon 
^aven!  I  bid  you  beware  of  them  ;  for,  as  sure  as  that 
death  and  sm  eatne  ittto  the  world  by  woman,  so  sure 
ve  theur  soft  words,  and  softer  looks,  the  utter  destruc* 
tioQ  and  ruin  of  alt  who  pot  faith  in  dfietn." 

Mordaunt  had  sometimeff  observed  his  father's  markec) 
dislike  to  the  female,  sex,  but  had  never  before  heard  him 
Si^e  vent  to  it  in  terms  so  determined  and  precise.  He 
i^pliod^lhat  thp  daugtrtenMdf  Magnus  Trail  .weva  no  mote 
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to  him  than  any  other  females  in  the  islands ;  ^^  they  were 
even  of  less  impoi-tance/'  he  said,  "  for  they  had  broken 
off  their  friendship  with  him,  without  assigning  any  cause.*' 

''  And  you  go  to  seek  the  renewal  of  it  ?"  answered  his 
father.  '*  Silly  moth,  that  hast  once  escaped  the  taper 
without  singeing  thy  wings,  are  you  not  contented  with  the 
safe  ohscurity  of  these  wilds,  hut  must  hasten  back  to  the 
flame,  which  is  sure  at  length  to  consume  thee  ?  But  why 
should  I  waste  arguments  in  deterring  thee  from  thy  in- 
evitable fate  ? — Go  where  thy  destiny  calls  thee." 

On  tlie  succeeding  day,  which  was  the  eve  of  the  great 
festival,  Mordaunt  set  forth  on  his  road  to  Burgh-Westra, 
pondering  alternately  on  the  injunctions  of  Noma — on 
the  ominous  words  of  his  father — on  ^  the  inauspicious 
auguries  of  Swertha  and  the  ranzelman  of  Jarlshof — and 
not  without  experiencing  that  gloom  with  which  so  naany 
concurring  circumstances  of  ill  omen  combined  to  oppress 
his  mind. 

"  It  bodes  me  but  a  cold  reception  at  Burgh- Westra," 
said  he  ;  "  but  my  stay  shall  be  the  shorter.  I  will  but 
find  out  whether  they  have  been  deceived  by  this  sea- 
faring stranger,  or  whether  they  have  acted  out  of  pure 
caprice  of  temper,  and  love  of  change  of  company.  If 
the  first  be  tlie  case,  I  will  vindicate  my  character,  and 
let  Captain  Cleveland  look  to  himself; — ^if  the  latter,  why 
then,  goodnight  to  Burgh-Westra  and  all  its  inmates." 

As  he  mentally  meditated  this  last  alternative,  hurt 
pride,  and  a  return  of  fondness  for  those  to  whom  he  sup- 
posed he  was  bidding  fareweU  for  ever,  brought  a  tear  into 
his  eye,  which  he  dashed  off  hastily  and  indignantly,  as, 
mending  his  pace,  he  continued  on  his  journey. 

The  weather  being  now  serene  and  undisturbed,  Mor- 
daunt made  his  way  with  an  ease  that  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  encountered  when 
he  last  travelled  the  same  route  ;  yet  there  was  a  less 
pleasmg  subject  for  comparison,  within  his  own  mind. 

"  My  breast,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  was  then  against 
the  wind,  but  my  heart  within  was  serene  and  happy.  I 
would  I  bad  now  the  same  careless  feelings,  were  they  tt> 
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be  bought  by  batding  with  the  severest  storm  that  ever 
blew  across  these  lonely  hills!" 

With  such  thoughts,  he  arrived  about  noon  at  Harfra« 
the  habitation,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  of  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Yellowley.  Our  traveller  had,  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  taken  care  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
niggardly  hospitality  of  this  mansion,  which  was  now  be- 
come infamous  on  that  account  through  the  whole  island, 
by  bringing  with  him,  in  his  small  knapsack,  such  provis- 
ions as  might  have  sufficed  for  a  longer  journey.  In 
courtesy,  however,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  his 
own  disquieting  thoughts,  Mordaunt  did  not  fail  to  call  at 
the  mansion,  which  he  found  in  singular  commotion. 
Triptolemus  himself,  invested  with  a  pair  of  large  jack- 
boots, went  clattering  up  and  down  stairs,  screaming  out 
questions  to  his  sister  and  his  serving-woman  Tronda, 
who  replied  with  shriller  and  more  complicated  screeches. 
At  length,  Mrs.  Baby  herself  made  her  appearance,  her 
venerable  person  endued  with  what  was  then  called  a  Jo- 
seph, an  ample  garment,  which  had  once  been  green,  but 
DOW,  betwixt  stains  and  patches,  had  become  like  the  ves- 
ture of  the  patriarch  whose  name  it  bore — a  garment  of 
dirers  colours.  A  steeple-crowned  hat,  the  purchase  of 
some  long.past  moment,  in  which  vanity  had  got  the  better 
of  avarice,  with  a  feather  which  had  stood  as  much  wind 
and  rain  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  a  sea-mew's  wing,  made 
up  her  equipment,  save  that  in  her  hand  she  held  a  silver- 
mounted  whip  of  antique  fashion.  This  attire,  as  well 
as  an  air  of  determined  bustle  in  the  gait  and  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Barbara  Yellowley,  seemed  to  bespeak  that  she 
was  prepared  to  take  a  journey,  and  cared  not,  as  the 
saying  goes,  who  knew  that  such  was  her  determination. 

She  was  the  first  that  observed  Mordaunt  on  his  arri- 
val, and  she  greeted  him  with  a  degree  of  mingled  emo- 
tion. <<  Be  good  to  us !"  she  exclaimed,  '<  if  here  is  not 
the  canty  callant  that  wears  yon  thing  about  his  neck,  and 
that  snapped  up  our  goose  as  light  as  if  it  had  been  a  sau- 
die-lavrock  !"  The  admiration  of  the  gold  chain,  which 
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had  (onhetAj'  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  roinf^; 
was  marked  in  the  first  part  of  her  speech,  the  recolle<y 
tk)0  of  the  untimely  fate  of  the  smoked  goose  was  com^i 
iQemorated  ia  the  second  clause.  "  I  will  lay  the  burden 
of  my  life,"  sfa^  instantly  added,  "  that  he  is  ganging  out 
gate."  ! 

"  I  am  bound  for  Burgh-Westra,  Mrs.  Yellowley,'^ 
said  Mordaunt.  { 

^^  And  blithe  will  we  be  of  your  company,"  she  added  i 
— "  It's  early  day  to  eat  ;  but  if  you  liked  a  barley  scone' 
and  a  drink  of  bland-^uatheless,  it  is  ill  travelling  on  ai 
full  stomach,  besides  quelling  your  appetite  for  the  feast! 
that  is  biding  you  this  day  ;  for  all  sort  of  prodigality 
there  will  doubdess  be." 

Mordaunt  produced  his  own  stores,  and,  explamiog 
that  he  did  not  love  to  be  burdensome  to  them  on  this 
second  occasion,  invited  them  to  partake  of  the  provisions 
he  had  to  offer.     Poor  Triptolemus,  who  seldom  saw  half 
so  good  a  dinner  as  his  guest's  luncheon,  threw  himself 
upon  the  good  cheer,  like  Sancho  on  the  scum  of  Cama- 
cbo's  kettle,  and  even  the  lady  herself  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  though  she  gave  way  to  it  with  more  mod* 
eration,  and  with  something  like  a  sense  of  shame.     **  She 
had  let  the  fire  out,"  she  said,.'*  for  it  was  a  pity  wasting 
fuel  in  so  cold  a  country,  and  so  she  had  not  thought  of 
getting  any  thing  ready,  as  they  were  to  set  out  so  soon  ; 
and  so  she  could  not  but  say,  that  the  young  gentleman's 
Mcket  looked  very  good  ;  and  besides  she  had  some  cu- 
riosity to  see  whether  the  folks  in  that  country  cured  their 
beef  in  the  same  way  they  did  in  the  north  of  Scotland." 
Under  which  combined  considerations.  Dame  Baby  made 
a.  hearty  experiment  on  the  refreshments  which  thus  un- 
expectedly presented  themselves. 
.  When  their  extemporary  repast  was  finished,  the  factoi 
became  solicitous  to  take  the  road  ;  and  now  Mordauni 
discovered,  that  the  alacrity  with  which  he  had  been  re 
ceived  by  Mistress  Baby  was  not  altogether  disinterested. 
Neither  she  nor  the  learned  Triptolemus  felt  much  dis 
posed  to  commit  themselves  to  the  wilds  of  Zetland,  with  • 


3Bt  the  a«sistiince  of  a  gUpde  |  and  akhough  they  oouU 
have  commanded  the  aid  af  one  of  their  own  labour- 
ing folks,  yet  the  cautious  agrioukurisl  observed,  thai 
it  would  be  losing  at  least  one  day's  work  ;  and  his  sister 
multiplied  his  apprehensions  by  echoing  back,  **  One  day's 
work  ? — ye  may  weel  say  twenty — for,  set  ane  of  their 
noses  within  the  smell  of  a  kail-pot,  and  their  lugs  within 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  whistle  them  back  if  ye  canP' 
Now  the  fortunate  arrival  of  Mordaunt,  in  (he  very  nick 
of  time,  not  to  mention  the  good  cheer  which  he  brought 
with  him,  made  him  as  welcome  as  any  one  could  possi- 
bly be,  to  a  threshold  which  on  all  ordinary  occasions 
abhorred  the  passage  of  a  guest ;  nor  was  Mr.  Yellowley 
altogether  insensible  of  the  pleasure  he  promised  himself' 
in  detailing  his  plans  of  improvement  to  his  young  com- 
paoion,  and  enjoying  what  his  fate  seldom  assigned  him 
—the  company  of  a  patient  and  admiring  listener. 

As  the  factor  and  his  sister  were  to  prosecute  their  jour- 
ney on  horseback,  it  only  remained  to  mount  their  guide 
and  companion  ;  a  thing  easily  accomplished,  where  there 
are  such  numbers  of  shaggy,  long-backed,  short-legged 
ponies  running  wild  upon  &e  extensive  ipoors,  which  are 
the  common  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  every  township, 
where  shelties,  geese,  swine,  goats,  sheep,  and  litde  Zet- 
land cows,  are  turned  out  promiscuously,  and  often  in 
numbers  which  can  obtain  but  precarious  subsistence  from 
the  niggard  vegetation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  right  of  in- 
dividual property  in  all  these  animals,  which  are  branded 
or  tattooed  by  each  owner  with  his  own  peculiar  mark  } 
but  when  any  passenger  has  occasional  use  for  a  pony,  he 
never  scruples  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  which  he  can  catoh, 
puts  on  a  halter,  and,  ha^ng  rode  him  as  far  as  he  finds 
convenient,  turns  the  animal  loose  to  find  his  way  back 
3gam  as  he  best  can--^  matter  in  which  the  ponies  are 
sufficiently  sagacious. 

Akhoueh  this  general  exercise  of  property  was  onecrf 
the  enormities  which  in  due  time  the  fector  intended  to 
Aolish,  yet,  like  a  wise  man,  he  scrupled  not,  in  the 
meiatime,  to  avail  himself  of  so  general  a  practice»whicfau 
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he  condescended  to  allow,  was  particularly  conyenient  for 
those  who,  (as  chanced  to  be  his  own  present  case,)  bad 
no  ponies  of  their  own  on  which  their  neighbours  could 
retaliate.  Three  shelties,  therefore,  were  procured  from 
the  hill — little  shagged  animals,  more  resembling  wild 
bears  tlian  any  thing  of  the  horse  tribe,  yet  possessed  of 
no  small  degree  of  strength  and  spirit,  and  able  to  endure 
as  much  fatigue  and  indifferent  usage  as  any  creatures  in 
the  world. 

Two  of  these  horses  were  already  provided  and  fully 
accoutred  for  the  journey.  One  of  them  destined  to 
bear  the  fair  person  of  Mistress  Baby,  was  decorated  with 
a  huge  side-saddle  of  venerable  antiquity — a  mass,  as  it 
were,  of  cushion  and  padding,  from  which  depended,  on 
all  sides,  a  housing  of  ancient  tapestry,  which,  having 
been  originally  intended  for  a  horse  of  ordinary  size,  cov- 
ered up  the  diminutive  palfrey  over  which  it  was  spread, 
from  the  ears  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fet- 
lock, leaving  notliing  visible  but  its  head,  which  looked 
fiercely  out  from  these  enfoldments,  like  the  heraldric 
representation  of  a  lion  looking  out  of  a  bush.  Mordaunt 
gallantly  lifted  up  the  fair  Mistress  Yellowley,  and,  at  the 
expense  of  very  slight  exertion,  placed  her  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  her  mountainous  saddle.  It  Is  probable,  that,  on 
feeling  herself  thus  squired  and  attended  upon,  and  ex- 
periencing the  long  unwonted  consciousness  that  she  was 
attired  m  her  best  array,  some  thoughts  dawned  upon 
Mistress  Baby's  mind,  which  chequered,  for  an  instant, 
those  habitual  ideas  about  thrift,  that  formed  the  daily  and 
all-engrossing  occupation  of  her  soul.  She  glanced  her 
eye  upon  her  faded  Joseph,  and  on  the  long  housings  of 
her  saddle,  as  she  observed,  with  a  smile,  to  Mordaunt, 
that  "  travelling  was  a  pleasant  thing  in  fine  weather  and 
agreeable  company,  if,"  she  added,  glancing  a  look  at  a 
place  where  the  embroidery  was  somewhat  frayed  and 
tattered,  ^^  it  was  not  sae  wasteful  to  ane's  horse-furniture." 

Meanwhile,  her  brother  stepped  stoutly  to  his  steed  ; 
and  as  he  chose,  notwitlistanding  tlie  serenity  of  the 
weather,  u>  throw  a  long  red  ck>ak  over  ..his  ^^^I^.S^^* 
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ments,  his  pony  was  even  more  completely  enveloped  in 
drapery  than  that  of  his  sister. 

It  happened,  moreover,  to  be  an  animal  of  an  high-  and 
contumacious  spirit,  bouncing  and  curveting  occasionally 
under  the  weight  of  Triptolemus,  with  a  vivacity  which, 
notwithstanding  his  Yorkshire  descent,  rather  deranged 
him  in  the  saddle  j—rgambols  which,  as  the  palfrey  itself 
was  not  visible,  except  upon  the  strictest  inspection,  had, 
at  a  little  distance,  an  effect  as  if  they  were  the  voluntary 
movements  of  the  cloaked  cavalier,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  other  legs  thaii  those  with  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided him ;  and,  to  any  who  had  viewed  Triptolemus  un- 
der such  a  persuasion,  the  gravity,  and  even  distress, 
announced  in  his  countenance,  must  have  made  a  ridicu- 
loas  contrast  to  the  vivacious  caprioles  with  which  he 
piaffed  along  the  moor.    . 

Mordaunt  kept  up  with  this  worthy  couple,  mounted, 
according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  time  and  country,  on 
the  first  and  readiest  pony  which  they  had  been  able  to 
press  into  the  service,  with  no  other  accoutrement  of  any 
lond  than  the  halter  which  served  to  guide  him  ;  while 
Mr.  YeUowley,  seeing  with  pleasure  his  guide  thus  readily 
provided  with  a  steed,  privately  resolved,  that  this  rude 
custom  of  helpmg  travellers  to  horses,  without  leave  of 
the  proprietor,  should  not  be  abated  in  Zetland,  until  he 
came  to  possess  a  herd  of  ponies  belonging  in  property  to 
himself,  and  exposed  to  suffer  in  the  way  of  retaliation. 

But  to  other  uses  or  abuses  of  the  country,  Triptole- 
naos  Yellowley  showed  himself  less  tolerant.  Long  and 
wearisome  were  the  discourses  he  held  with  Mordaunt, 
or,  (to  speak  much  more  correctly,)  the  harangues  which 
he  inflicted  upon  him,  concerning  the  changes  which  his 
own  advent  in  these  isles  was  about  to  occasion.  Un- 
skilled as  he  was  in  the  modem  arts  by  which  an  estate 
may  be  improved  to  such  a  high  degree  that  it  shall  alto- 
jeitier  slip  through  the  proprietor's  fingers,  Triptolemus 
had  at  least  the  zeal,  if  not  the  knowledge,  of  a  whole 
85r*cultural  society  in  his  own  person  ;  nor  was  he  sur- 
pae^ed  by  any  who  has  followed  Urn,  in  that*  noble  spirit 
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which  scorns  to  baksee  profit  against ouday,  buthddi 
the  glory  of  effecting  a  great  change  on  the  face  of  the 
land,  to  be,  like  virtue,  in  a  great  degree  its  own  reward. 

No  part  of  the  wild  and  mouDtaioous  region  over  T?hich 
Mordaunt  guided  him,  but  what  suggested  to  his  active 
imagination  some  scheme  of  improvement  and  alteration. 
He  would  make  a  road  through  yon,  scarce  passable  glen, 
where  at  present  nothing  but  the  supe^footed  creatures  on 
which  they  were  mounted  could  tread  with  any  safety. 
He  would  substitute  better  houses  for  the  skeoes,  or  sheds 
built  of  dry  stones,  in  which  the  inhabitants  cured  or  man- 
ufactured their  fish — ^they  should  brew  good  ale  instead 
of  bland — ^they  should  plant  forests  where  tree  never 
grew,  and  find  mines  of  treasure  where  a  Danish  skillin; 
was  accounted  a  coin  of  a  most  respectable  denomina- 
tion. All  these  mutations,  with  many  others,  cfid  the 
worthy  factor  resolve  upon,  speaking  at  the  same  time 
with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  countenance  and  assist 
ance  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the  higher  classes,  and 
especially  from  Magnus  Troil. 

'^  I  wiU  impart  some  of  my  ideas  to  the  poor  man,"  be 
said,  '^  before  we  are  both  many  hours  older  ;  and  yovt 
will  mark  how  grateful  he  will  be  to  the  instructor  who 
brings  him  knowledge,  which  is  better  than  wealth." 

<'  I  would  not  have  you  build  too  strongly  on  that,"  said 
Mordaunt,  by  way  of  caution  ;  "  Magnus  Troil's  boat  is 
kittle  to  trim — ^he  likes  his  own  ways,  and  his  country- 
ways,  and  you  will  as  soon  teach  your  shelty  to  dive  like 
a  sealgh,  as  bring  Magnus  to  take  a  Scottish  fashion  in 
the  place  of  a  Norse  one  ;  and  yet,  if  he  is  steady  to  his 
old  customs,  he  may  perhaps  be  as  changeable  as  anotlier 
in  his  old  friendships." 

'*  H&U3,  in  inepte  /"  said  the  scholar  of  St.  Andrews, 
^<  steady  or  unsteady,  what  can  it  matter  ?•— am  not  I  here 
in  point  of  trust,  and  in  point  of  power  ?  and  shall  a 
fowd,  by  which  barbarous  appeilativie  liiis  Maj^s  Troil 
still  calls  himself,  presume  to  measure  judgment  and  weigh 
reasons  with  me,  who  represent  the  full  lygai^  of  *he 
Chamberlain  i9f  tbc^  islands  of  Orkney^  affd&dand  ^ 
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''  Stilly"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  wouM  adrise  you  not  to 
idrance  too  rasbiy  ixpoa  his  prejudices.  Magnus  Troil, 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  this  day,  never  saw  a  greater 
man  than  himself,  and  it  is  dilBcult  to  bridle  an  old  horse 
for  the  first  time.  Be^des,  be  has  at  no  time  in  his  life 
been  a  patient  listener  to  long  explanations,  so  it  is  possi- 
ble that  he  msij  quarrel  with  your  proposed  reformation, 
before  you  can  convince  him  of  its  advantages." 

'^  How  mean  you,  young  man  ?"  said  the  &ctor.  ^  Is 
there  one  who  dwells  in  these  islands,  who  is  so  wretch- 
edly blind  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  their  deplorable  defects  ? 
Can  a  man,"  he  added,  rising  into  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke, 
"  or  even  a  beast,  look  at  that  thing  there,  which  they 
bare  the  impudence  to  call  a  corn-miUf ^  without  trem- 
bling to  dunk  that  com  should  be  entrusted  to  such  a 
nuserable  molendinary  ?  The  wretches  are  obliged  to 
ba?e  at  least  fifty  in  each  parish,  each  trundling  away  up- 
on its  paltry  mUlrstDiie,  under  the  thatch  of  a  roof  no 
bigger  than  a  bee<-skep,  instead  of  a  noble  and  seemly 
baron's  mill,  of  which  you  would  hear  the  clack  through 
ibe  haitt  country,  and  that  casts  the  meal  through  the 
oill-eye  by  forptta  at  a  time !" 

^' Ay,  ay,  brother,"  said  his  sister,  ^<  tbat's  spoken  like 
jour  wise  sell.  They  mair  cost  the  mair  honour— that's 
your  word  ever  mair.  Can  it  no  creep  into  your  wise  head, 
mao,  that  ilka  body  grinds  their  ain  nievefu'  of  meal  in 
ibbeouotry,  without  plaguing  themsells  about  barons'  miUs, 
and  thirls,  and  sucken,  and  the  like  trade  ?  How  mony  a 
time  have  I  heard  you  bell-the-cat  with  auld  Edie  Neth- 
erstaoe,  the  miller  at  Grindlebunt,  and  wi'  his  very  knave 
too,  about  in-town  and  out-town  multures-*-lock,  gowpen, 
3nd  knaveship,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ;  and  now  naething  less 
will  serve  you  than  to  bring  in  the  very  same  fashery  on 
a  wheen  puir  bodies,  that  big  ilk  ane  a  mill  for  themselves, 
iasit^" 

^^  INona  tdl  me  of  gowpen  and  knaveship !"  exclaim- 
^  the  indignant  agricuhurist ;  ^  better  pay  die  half  of  the 
^  to  the  miller,  to  have  the  rest  grund  in  a  Christian 
QiaiiDert  tbao  put  good  grain  into  a.  haim'a  wluidigig*  Laak 
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at  it  for  a  moment,  Baby — Bide  still,  ye  cursed  imp  !'* 
This  interjection  was  applied  to  his  pony,  which  began  to 
be  extremely  impatient,  while  its  rider  interrupted  his 
journey,  to  point  out  all  the  weak  points  of  the  Zetland 
mill — "  look  at  it,  I  say, — it's  just  one  degree  better  than 
a  hand-quern — ^it  has  neither  wheel  nor  trindle — ^neither 
cog  nor  happer — Bide  still,  there's  a  canny  beast — ^it  can- 
na  grind  a  bickerfu'  of  meal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
that  will  be  mair  like  a  mash  for  horse  than  a  meltith  for 
man's  use — Wherefore — Bide  still,  I  say— wherefore- 
wherefore — ^The  deil's  in  the  beast,  and  nae  good,  I 
think  !" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  shelty,  which  had 
pranced  and  curveted  for  some  time  with  much  impa- 
tience, at  length  got  its  head  betwixt  its  legs,  and  at  once 
canted  its  rider  into  the  little  rivulet,  which  served  to* drive 
the  dejireciated  engine  he  was  surveying  ;  then  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  fled  back  towards 
its  own  wilderness,  neighing  in  scorn,  and  flinging  out  its 
heels  at  every  five  yards. 

Laughing  heartily, at  his  disaster,  Mordaunt  helped  the 
old  man  to  arise  ;  while  his  sister  sarcastically  congratu- 
lated him  on  having  fallen  rather  into  the  shallows  of  a 
Zetland  rivulet  than  the  depths  of  a  Scottish  mill-pond. 
Disdaining  to  reply  to  this  sarcasm,  Triptolemus,  so  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  legs,  shaken  his  ears,  and  found 
that  the  folds  of  his  cloak  had  saved  him  from  being  much 
wet  in  the  scanty  streamlet,  excLiimed  aloud,  **  I  wiU 
have  cussers  from  Lanarkshire — ^brood  mares  from  Ayr- 
shire— I  will  not  have  one  of  these  cursed  abortions  left 
on  the  islands,  to  break  honest  folk's  necks— -I  say,  Baby, 
I  will  rid  the  land  of  them." 

"  Ye  had  better  wring  your  ain  cloak,  Triptolemus,** 
answered  Baby. 

Mordaunt  meanwhile  was  employed  in  catching  another 
pony,  from  a  herd  which  strayed  at  some  distance  ;  and, 
having  made  a  halter  out  of  twisted  rushes,  he  seated  the 
dismayedagriculturidt  in  safety  upon  a  more  quiet,  though 
less  active  steed  than  that  which  he  had  at  &»8t  bestrode 
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But  Mr.  Tellowley's  h\l  had  Operated  ftis  a  oonsidera'- 
b)e  sedative  upon  his  spirits,  and,  for  the  full  space  of  five 
miles'  trairel,  he  said  scarce  a  word,  leaving  full  course  to 
the  melancholy  aspirations  and  lamentations  which  his 
sister  Baby  bestowed  on  the  old  bridle,  which  the  pony 
\aA  carried  off  in  its  flight,  and  which,  dhe  observed,  after 
baring  lasted  for  eighteen  years  come  Martinmas,  might 
DOW  be  considered  as  a  cast-away  thing.  Finding  she 
bad  thus  the  field  to  herself,  the  old  lady  launched  forth 
into  a  lecture  upon  economy,  according  to  her  own  idea 
of  that  virtue,  which  seemed  to  mclude  a  system  of  pri- 
vations, which,  though  observed  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
sariag  money,  might,  if  undertaken  upon  other  principles, 
bare  ranked  high  in  the  history  of  a  religious  ascetic. 

She  was  but  little  interrupted  by  Mordaunt,  who,  con- 
scious he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  approaching  Burgh-Wes- 
tra,  employed  himself  rather  in  the  task  of  anticipating  the 
nature  of  the  reception  he  was  about  to  meet  with  there 
bom  two  beautiful  young  women,  than  with  the  prosing  of 
an  old  one,  however  wisely  she  might  prove  that  sraall- 
bcer  was  more  wholesome  than  strong  ale,  and  that  if  her 
brother  had  bruised  his  ankle  bone  in  his  tumble,  cumfrey 
aod  butter  was  better  to  bring  him  round  again,  than  all 
the  doctor's  drugs  in  the  world. 

But  now  the  dreary  moorlands,  over  which  their  path 
bid  hitherto  lain,  were  exchanged  for  a  more  pleasant 
prospect,  opening  on  a  salt-water  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  ran  up  far  inland,  and  was  surrounded  by  fiat  and 
fertile  ground,  producing  crops  better  than  the  experi- 
enced eyu  of  Triptolemus  Yellowley  had  as  yet  witnessed 
io  Zedand.  In  the  midst  of  thid  Goshen  stood  the  man- 
sioa  of  Burgh* Westra,  screened  from  the  north  and  east 
by  a  ridge  of  heathy  bills  whiiih  lay  behind  it,  and  com- 
iDttdbg  an  interesting  prospect  6f  the  lake  and  its  parent 
ocean,  as  well  as  the  islands,  tind  more  distant  mountains. 
From  the  mansion  itself,  as  well  as  from  almost  every 
cottage  b  the  adjacent  hamlet,  arose  such  a  rich  cloud  of 
*90ttnr  smoke,  at  ibowed»  that  the  preparations  for  the 
13    tol..  t. 
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feslival  were  not  confined  to  tbe  principal  residence  o| 
Magnus  himself,  but  extended  through  the  whole  vicinage. 
"  My  certie,"  said  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley,  "  ane  wadi 
think  the  haill  town  was  on  fire  !  The  very  hill-side 
smells  of  their  wastefulness,  and  a  hungry  heart  wad 
scarce  seek  better  kitchen^  to  a  barley  scone,  than  just 
to  waft  it  in  the  reek  that's  rising  out  of  yon  lunas." 


CHAPTER  XU. 


-Tbou  hast  described 


A  hot  friend  cooling.    Ever  note,  Lacilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  ufleth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

There  are  tio  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith.  ' 

J^utf  CSoaor. 

Ir  the  smell  which  was  wafted  from  the  chimneys  o{ 
Burgh^Westra  up  to  the  barren  hills  by  which  the  mansion 
was  surrounded,  could,  as  Mistress  Barbara  opined,  have 
refreshed  the  hungry,  the  noise  which  proceeded  fromi 
thence  might  have  given  hearing  to  the  deaf.  It  was  ai 
medley  of  all  sounds,  and  all  connected  with  jollity  and 
kind  welcome.  Nor  were  the  sights  associated  with  themi 
less  animating. 

Troops  of  friends  were  seen  in  the  act  of  arriving— i 
their  dispersed  ponies  flying  to  the  moors  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  recover  their  own  pastures  in  the  best  way  theyi 
could  ; — such,  as  we  have  already  said,  being  the  usual 
mode  of  discharging  the  cavalry  which  had  been  levied! 
for  a  day's  service.  At  a  smaU  but  commodious  harbour, 
connected  with  the  house  and  hamlet,  those  visiters  were 
landing  from  their  boats,  who,  living  in  distant  islands,  and 
along  the  coast,  had  preferred  making  their  journey  byi 
sea.  Mprdaunt  and  his  conopanions  might  see  each  party 
pausing  ir^qu^ntly  to  greet  eac];i  other,  aiui.stroIliQg  od 
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MKcessirely  to  the  house,  whose  ever  open  gate  received 
diem  alternately  in  such  numbers,  that  it  seemed  the  ex- 
teot  of  the  mansion,  though  suited  to  the  opulence  and 
hospitality  of  the  owner,  was  scarce,  on  this  occasion, 
sufficient  for  the  guests. 

Among  the  confused  sounds  of  mirth  and  welcome 
vhich  arose  at  the  entrance  of  each  new  company,  Mor- 
dauDt  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  loud  laugh  and 
hearty  salutation  of  the  Sire  of  the  mansion,  and  began 
to  feel  more  deeply  than  before,  the  anxious  doubt,  wheth- 
er that  cordial  reception,  which  was  distributed  so  freely 
to  all  others,  would  be  on  this  occasion  extended  to  him. 
As  they  came  on,  they  heard  the  voluntary  scrapings  and 
bravura  efiiisions  of  the  gallant  fiddlers,  who  impatiently 
lioDg  already  from  their  bows  those  sounds  with  which 
they  were  to  animate  the  evening.  The  clamour  of  the 
cook's  assistants,  and  the  loud  scolding  tones  of  the  cook 
himself,  were  also  to  be  heard — sounds  of  dissonance  at 
any  other  time,  but  which,  subdued  with  others,  and  by 
certain  happy  associations,  form  no  disagreeable  part  of 
the  full  chorus  which  always  precedes  a  rural  feast. 

Meanwhile,  the  guests  advanced,  each  full  of  their  own 
thoughts.  Mordaunt's  we  have  already  noticed.  Baby 
was  wrapt  up  in  the  melancholy  grief  and  surprise  excited 
hy  the  positive  conviction,  that  so  much  victuals  had  been 
cooked  at  once  as  were  necessary  to  feed  all  the  mouths 
which  were  clamouring  around  her — an  enormity  of  ex- 
pense, which,  though  she  was  no  way  concerned  in  bear- 
ing it,  affected  her  nerves,  as  the  beholding  a  massacre 
would  touch  those  of  the  most  indifTerent  speictator,  how- 
ler well  assured  of  his  own  personal  safety.  She  sick- 
ened, in  short,  at  the  sight  of  so  much  extravagance,  hke 
%ssinian  Bruce,  when  he  saw  the  luckless  minstrels  of 
wdar  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  order  of  Ras  Michael 
As  for  her  brother,  they  being  now  arrived  where  the 
rude  and  antique  instruiTtents  of  Zetland  agriculture  lay 
s^ttered  in  the  usual  confusion  of  a  Scottish  barn-yard, 
^thoi^hts  were  at  once  ensrossed  in  the  deficiencies  of 
*«  one^stiked  i^ough — of  the  ^K^^or,  wit^jfrfiicb  -they 
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dig  peats— of  the  sledges,  on  which  they  transport  com* 
modities — of  all  and  every  thing,  in  short,  in  which  the 
usages  of  the  islands  differed  from  those  of  the  maiolaDd 
of  Scotland.  The  sight  of  these  imperfect  instruments 
stirred  the  blood  of  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  as  that  of  the 
bold  warrior  rises  at  seeing  tlie  arms  and  insignia  of  the 
enemy  he  is  about  to  combat ;  and,  faithful  to  his  high 
emprize,  he  thought  less  of  the  hunger  which  his  journey 
had  occasioned,  although  about  to  be  satisfied  by  such  a 
dinner  as  rarely  fell  to  his  lot,  than  upon  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken,  of  civilizing  the  manners,  and  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  Zetland. 

"  Jacta  est  alea"  he  muttered  to  himself ;  **  this  very 
day  shall  prove  whether  the  Zetlanders  are  worthy  of  our 
labours,  or  whether  their  minds  are  as  incapable  of  culti- 
vation as  their  peat-mosses.  Yet  let  us  be  cautious,  and 
watch  the  soft  time  of  speech.  I  feel,  by  my  own  expe- 
rience, that  it  were  best  to  let  the  body,  in  its  present  state, 
take  the  place  of  the  mind.  A  mouthful  of  that  same 
roast -beef,  which  smells  so  delicately,  will  form  an  apt 
introduction  to  my  grand  plan  for  improving  the  breed  of 
stock." 

By  this  time  the  visiters  had  reached  the  low  but  am- 
ple front  of  Magnus  Troil's  residence,  which  seemed  of 
various  dates,  with  large  and  ill-imagined  additions,  hasti- 
ly adapted  to  the  original  building,  as  the  increasing  estate, 
or  enlarged  family,  of  successive  proprietors,  appeared 
to  each  to  demand.  Beneath  a  low,  broad,  and  large 
porch,  supported  by  two  huge  carved  posts,  once  the 
head-ornaments  of  vessels  which  had  found '  shipwreck 
upon  the  coast,  stood  Magnus  himself,  intent  on  the  hos- 
pitable toil  of  receiving  and  welcoming  the  numerous 
fuests  who  successively  approached.  His  strong  portly 
gure  Was  well  adapted  to  the  dress  which  he  wore— 
a  blue  coat  of  an  antique  cut,  lined  with  scarlet,  and 
laced  and  looped  with  gold  down  the  seams  and  button- 
holes, and  along  the  ample  cuffs*  Strong  and  masculine 
featnneS)  rendered  ruddy  and  brown  by  frequent  exp<^ 
mire  to  severe  wtilbtr-^  quantity  of  most  vtoertii>bi 
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shrer  hair,  which  fell  in  unshorn  profusion  from  under  his 
gold-laced  hat,  and  was  carelessly  tied  with  a  ribbon  be 
hind,  expressed  at  once  his  advanced  age,  his  hasty,  yet 
well-conditioned  temper,  and  his  robust  constitution.  As 
our  travellers  approached  him,  a  shade  of  displeasure 
seemed  to  cross  his  brow,  and  to  interrupt  for  an  instant 
the  honest  and  hearty  burst  of  hilarity  with  which  he  had 
been  in  the  act  of  greeting  all  prior  arrivals.  When  he 
approached  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  he  drew  himself  up, 
so  as  to  mix,  as  it  were,  some  share  of  the  stately  impor- 
tance of  the  opulent  Udaller  with  the  welcome  afforded 
bv  the  frank  and  hospitable  landlord. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Yellowley,"  was  his  address 
to  the  factor  ;  "  you  are  welcome  to  Westra — the  wind 
has  blown  you  on  a  rough  coast,  and  we  that  are  the  na- 
tives must  be  kind  to  you  as  we  can.  This,  I  believe,  is 
your  sister— -Mistress  Barbara  Yellowley,  permit  me  the 
bonour  of  a  neighbourly  salute." — And  so  saying,  with  a 
(iaring  and  self-devoted  courtesy,  which  would  find  no 
^ual  in  our  degenerate  days,  he  actually  ventured  to 
salute  the  withered  cheek  of  the  spinster,  who  relaxed 
so  much  of  her  usual  peevishness  of  expression,  as  to 
receive  the  courtesy  with  something  which  approached 
to  a  smile.  He  then  looked  full  at  Mordaunt  Mertoun, 
30(1,  without  offering  his  hand,  said,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
broken  by  suppressed  agitation,  "  You  too  are  welcome, 
blaster  Mordaunt." 

'*  Did  I  not  think  so,"  said  Mordaunt,  naturally  offend- 
^  by  the  coldness  of  his  host's  manner,  ^'  I  had  not 
been  here — and itis not  yettoolateto turn  back." 

"  \  jung  man,"  replied  Magnus,  "  you  know  better 
tban  most,  that  from  these  doors  no  man  can  turn,  with- 
out an  offence  to  their  owner.  I  pray  you,  disturb  not  my 
S'lests  by  your  ill-timed  scruples.  When  Magnus  Troil 
•lys  welcome,  all  are  welcome  who  are  within  hearing  of 
■'■s  voice,  and  it  is  an  indifferent  loud  one. — Walk  on,  my 
worthy  guests,  and  let  us  see  what  cheer  my  lasses  can 
"ttkeyouwithb^oors."  -::^-         .  -^ 
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So  sayingy  and  taking  care  to  make  his  manner  so  gen- 
eral to  the  whole  party,  that  Mordaunt  should  not  be  able 
to  appropriate  any  particular  portion  of  the  welcome  to 
himself,  nor  yet  to  complain  of  being  excluded  from  all 
share  in  it,  the  Udaller  ushered  the  guests  into  his  house, 
where  two  large  outer-rooms,  which,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, served  the  purpose  of  a  modem  saloon,  were  al- 
ready crowded  with  guests  of  every  description. 

The  furniture  was  sufficiently  simple,  and  had  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  the  situation  of  those  stormy  islands^ 
Magnus  Troil  was,  indeed,  like  most  of  the  higher  clas3 
of  Zetland  proprietors,  a  friend  to  the  distressed  traveller^ 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  had  repeatedly  exerted  his 
whole  authority  in  protecting  the  property  and  persons  ol 
shipwrecked  mariners ;  yet  so  frequent  were  wrecks  upon 
that  tremendous  coast,  and  so  many  unappropriated  arti^ 
cles  were  constantly  flung  ashore,  that  the  interior  of  the 
house  bore  sufficient  witness  to  the  ravages  of  the  ocean, 
and  to  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  the  lawyers 
term  Floisome  and  Jetsome.  The  chairs,  which  were 
arranged  around  the  walls,  were  such  as  are  used  in 
cabins,  and  many  of  them  were  of  foreign  construction ; 
the  mirrors  and  cabinets,  which  were  placed  against  the 
walls  for  ornament  or  convenience,  had,  it  was  plain  froii 
their  form,  been  constructed  for  ship-board,  and  one  oi 
two  of  the  latter  were  of  strange  and  unknown  wood 
Even  the  partition  which  separated  the  two  apartments 
seemed  constructed  out  of  the  bulk-head  of  some  larg< 
vessel,  clumsily  adapted  to  the  service  which  it  at  presen 
performed,  by  the  labour  of  some  native  joiner.  To  j 
stranger,  these  evident  marks  and  tokens  of  human  mis 
ery  might,  at  the  first  glance,  form  a  contrast  with  thi 
scenjs  of  mirth  with  which  they  were  now  associated 
but  the  association  was  so  familiar  to  the  natives,  that  i 
did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  the  course  of  their  glee. 

To  the  younger  part  of  these  revellers,  the  presence  o 
Mordaiint  was  like  a  fresh  charm  of  enjoyment.  A] 
came  around  him  to  marvel  at  his  absence,  and  all,  bi 
their  repeated  inquiries,  plainly  showed  that  they  con 
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ce'ved  it  had  been  entirely  voluntaiy  on  his  side.  The 
youth- felt  that  this  general  acceptation  relieved  his  anxiety 
CO  one  pamful  point.  Whatever  prejudice  the  family  of 
Burgh-Westra  might  have  adopted  respecting  him,  it 
must  be  of  a  private  nature  ;  and  at  least  he  had  not  the 
additional  pain  of  finding  that  he  was  depreciated  in  the 
eyes  of  society  at  large ;  and  his  vindication,  when  he 
found  opportunity  to  make  one,  would  not  require  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  circle  of  a  single  family.  This  was 
consoling ;  diough  his  heart  still  throbbed  with  anxiety  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  with  his  estranged,  but  still  belov* 
ed  friends.  Laying  the  excuse  of  his  absence  on  his 
father's  state  of  health,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
▼arious  groups  of  friends  and  guests,  each  of  whom  seem- 
ed willing  to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible,  and  having 
by  presenting  them  to  one  or  two  families  of  consequence, 
got  rid  of  his  travelling  companions,  who  at  first  stuck 
hat  as  burs,  he  reached  at  length  the  door  of  a  small 
apartment,  which,  opening  from  one  of  the  larger  exterior 
rooms  we  have  mentioned,  Minna  and  Brenda  had  been 
permitted  to  fit  up  after  their  own  taste,  and  to  call  their 
peculiar  property. 

Mordaunt  had  contributed  no  small  share  of  the  inven- 
tion and  mechanical  execution  employed  in  fitting  up  this 
favourite  apartment,  and  in  disposing  its  ornaments.  It 
was,  indeed,  during  his  las|  residence  at  Burgh-Westra, 
as  free  to  his  entrance  and  occupation,  as  to  its  proper 
mistresses.  But  now,  so  much  were  times  altered,  diat 
be  remained  with  his  finger  on  the  latch,  uncertain  wheth- 
er be  should  take  the  freedom  to  draw  it,  until  Brenda's 
voice  pronounced  the  words,  '^  Come  in  then,''  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  is  interrupted  by  an  unwelcome  disturb- 
er, who  is  to  be  heard  and  despatched  with  all  the  speed 
posdble. 

At  this  signal^  Mertoun  entered  the  fanciful  cabmet  of 
the  sisters,  which,  by  the  addition  of  many  ornaments, 
including  some  articles  of  considerable  value,  had  been 
fitted  up  for  the  approaching  festival.  The  daughters  oi 
Magnos,.at  the  moment  of  Mordaunt's  entrance,  were 
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seated  in  deep  consultation  with  the  stranger  Cleveland, 
and  with  a  little  slight-made  old  man,  whose  eye  retained 
all  the  vivacity  of  spirit,  wliich  had  supported  him  under 
the  thousand  vicissitudes  of  a  changeful  and  precarious 
life,  and  which,  accompanying  him  in  his  old  age,  render- 
ed his  grey  hairs  less  awfully  reverend  perhapis,  but  not 
less  beloved,  than  would  a  more  grave  and  less  imagina- 
tive expression  of  countenance  and  character.  There 
was  even  a  penetrating  shrewdness  mingled  in  the  look  of 
curiosity,  with  which,  as  he  stepped  for  an  instant  aside, 
he  seemed  to  watch  the  meeting  of  Mordaunt  with  the 
two  lovely  sisters. 

The  reception  the  youth  met  with  resembled,  in  gen- 
eral character,  that  which  he  had  expeidenced  from  Mag- 
nlis  himself ;  but  the  maidens  could  not  so  well  cover  their 
sense  of  the  change  of  circumstances  under  which  they 
met.  Both  blushed,  as  rising,  and  without  extending  the 
hand,  far  less  offering  the  cheek,  as  the  fashion  of  the 
times  permitted,  and  almost  exacted,  they  paid  to  Mor- 
daunt the  salutation  due  to  an  ordinary  acquaintiuice. 
But  the  blush  of  the  elder  was  one  of  those  transient 
evidences  of  flitting  emotion,  that  vanish  as  fast  as  the 
passing  thought  which  excites  them.  In  an  instant  she 
stood  before  the  youth  calm  and  cold^  returning,  with 
guarded  and  cautious  courtesy,  the  usual  civilities,  which, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  Mordagnt  endeavoured  to  present 
to  her.  The  emotion  of  Brenda  bore,  externally  at  least, 
a  deeper  and  more  agitating  character.  Her  blush  ex- 
tended over  every  part  of  her  beautiful  skin  which  her 
dress  permitted  to  be  visible,  including  her  sl^deir  neck, 
and  the  upper  region  of  a  finely  formed  bosom.  Neither 
did  she  even  attempt  to  reply  to  what  share  of  his  con- 
fused compliment  Morc^aunt  addressed  to  her  in  patticu- 
lar,  but  regarded  him  with  eyes,  in  which  displeasure  was 
evidendy  mingled  with  feehngs  of  regret,  and  recoHec- 
tions  of  former  times.  Mordaunt  felt,  as  it  were,  assured 
upon  the  instant,  that  the  regard  of  Minna  was  extin- 
guished, but  that  it  might  be  yet  possible  to  recover  that 
of  the  milder  Brenda  ;  and  such  is  the  waywardness  of 


human  fancj,  that  though  be  had  ney^r  hitherto  m$jie  any 
distinct  difference  betwixt  these  two  beautiful  and  inter- 
estiog  girjs,  the  favour  of  her,  which  3eeme4  most  abso- 
lutely withdrawn,  became  at  the  oiomeni  tlie  most  inter- 
esting in  his  eyes* 

He  was  disturbed  in  these  hasty  reflections  by  Cleve- 
land, who  advanced,  with  military  frankness,  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  his  preserver,  having  only  delayed  long 
enough  to  permit  the  exchange  of  the  ordinary  salutation 
betwixt  the  visiter  and  the  ladies  of  the  family.  He 
made  his  approach  with  so  good  a  grace,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Mordaunt,  although  he  dated  his  loss  of  fa- 
vour at  Burgh- Westra  from  this  stranger's  appearance  on 
the  coast,  and  domestication  in  the  family,  to  do  less 
tliaa  return  bis  advances  as  coijrtesy  demanded,  accept 
his  thanks  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction,  and  hope 
that  his  time  had  passed. pleasantly  since  their  last  meet- 
ing. 

Cleveland  was  about  to  answer,  when  he  was  anticipat- 
ed by  the  little  old  man,  formerly  noticed,  who  now  thrust- 
ing himself  forward,  and  seizing  Mordaunt's  hand,  kissed 
hiai  on  the  forehead  ;  and  tlien  at  the  same  time  echoed 
iod  answered  his  question — '<  How  passes  time  at  Burgh- 
Westra?  Was  it  you  that  asked  it,  my  prince  of  the  cliff 
aod  of  the  scaur  ?  How  should  it  pass,  but  with  all  the 
^gs  that  beauty  and  joy  can  add  to  help  its  flight !" 

"  And  wit  and  song  too,  my  good  old  friend,"  said 
Mordaunt,  half-serious,  half-jesting,  as  he  shook  the  old 
Daan  cordially  by  the  hand. — "  These  cannot  be  wanting, 
where  Claud  Haicro  comes  !" 

"  Jeer  me  not,  Mordaunt,  my  good  lad,"  replied  the 
old  man  ;  "  When  your  foot  is  as  slow  as  mine,  your  wit 
to'-en,  and  your  song  out  of  tunc         " 

"  How  can  you  belie  yourself,  my  good  master  ?"  an- 
swered Mordaunt,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  avail  himself 
of  his  old  friend's  peculiarities  to  introduce  something  like 
^versation,  break  the  awkwardness  of  this  singular 
meeting,  and  gain  time  for  observation,  ere  requiring  an 
explanation  of  the  change  df  conduct  which  the  family 
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seemed  to  have  adopted  towards  him.  "  Say  not  so," 
he  continued.  "  Time,  my  old  friend,  lays  his  hand 
lightly  on  the  bard.  Have  I  not  heard  you  say,  the  poet 
partakes  the  immortality  of  his  song  ?  and  surely  the  great 
English  poet,  you  used  to  tell  us  of,  was  elder  than  your- 
self when  he  pulled  the  bow-oar  among  all  the  wits  of 
London." 

This  alluded  to  a  story  which  was,  as  the  French  term 
it,  Halcro^s  cheval  de  battaUle,  and  any  allusion  to  which 
was  certain  at  once  to  place  him  in  the  saddle,  and  to 
push  his  hobby-horse  into  full  career. 

His  laughing  eye  kindled  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm, 
which  the  ordinary  folk  of  this  world  might  have  called 
crazed,  while  he  dashed  into  the  subject  which  he  best  lov- 
ed to  talk  upon.  '^  Alas,  alas !  my  dear  MordauntMertoun 
— silver  is  silver,  and  waxes  not  dim  by  use,  and  pewter 
is  pewter,  and  grows  the  longer  the  duller.  It  is  not  for 
poor  Claud  Halcro  to  name  himself  in  the  same  twelve- 
month with  the  immortal  John  Dryden.  True  it  is,  as  I 
may  have  told  you  before,  that  I  have  seen  that  great 
man,  nay,  I  have  been  in  the  Wit«'  Coffee-house,  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  had  once  a  pinch  out  of  his  own 
very  snuff-box.  I  must  have  told  you  all  how  it  happen- 
ed, but  here  is  Captain  Cleveland  who  never  heard  it. — 
I  lodged,  you  must  know,  in  Russel-street — ^I  question 
not  but  you  know  Russel-street,  Covent-Garden,  Captain 
Cleveland  ?" 

"  I  should  know  its  latitude  pretty  well,  Mr.  Halcro," 
said  the  Captain,  smiling  ;  "  but  I  believe  you  mention- 
ed the  circumstance  yesterday,  and  besides  we  have  the 
day's  duty  in  hand — ^you  must  play  us  this  song  which 
we  are  to  study." 

"  It  will  not  serve  the  turn  now,"  said  Halcro,  "  we 
must  think  of  something  that  will  take  in  our  dear  Mor- 
daunt,  the  first  voice  in  the  island,  whether  for  a  part  or 
3olo.  I  will  never  be  he  will  touch  a  string  to  you,  unless 
Mordaunt  Mertoun  is  to  help  us  out. — What  say  you,  my 
fairest  Night  ? — ^what  think  you,  my  sweet  Dawn  of  Day?" 
he  added,  addressing  the  young  women,  upon  whom,  as 
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we  have  said  elsewhere,  he  had  loDg  befcMre  bestowed 
these  allegorical  names. 

^'  Mr.  Mordaunt  Mertoun,'^  said  Minna,  "  has  come 
too  late  to  be  of  our  band  on  this  occasion — ^It  is  our  mis- 
fortune, but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

'*  How  ?  what  ?"  said  Halcro,  hastily — "  too  late — and 
you  have  practised  together  all  your  lives?— take  my 
word,  ray  bonny  lasses,  that  old  tunes  are  sweetest,  and 
old  friends  surest.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  a  fine  bass,  that 
must  be  allowed  ;  but  I  would  have  you  trust  for  the  first 
eiFect  to  one  of  the  twenty  fine  airs  you  can  sing  where 
Mordaunt's  tenor  joins  so  well  with  your  own  witchery— 
here  is  my  lovely  Day  approves  of  the  change  in  her 
heart." 

**  You  were  never  in  your  life  more  mistaken,  father 
Halcro,"  said  Brenda,  her  cheeks  again  reddening,  more 
with  displeasure,  it  seemed,  than  with  shame. 

"  Nay,  but  how  is  this  ?"  said  the  old  man,  pausing, 
and  looking  at  them  alternately.  '^  What  have  we  got 
here  ? — a  cloudy  night  and  a  red  morning  ?— that  be- 
tokens rough  weather. — ^What  means  all  this,  young  wo- 
men ?— where  lies  the  ofifence  ? — ^In  me,  I  fear ;  for  the 
blame  is  always  laid  upon  the  oldest  when  young  folk 
like  you  go  by  the  ears." 

^^  The  blame  is  not  with  you,  father  Halcro,"  said 
llinna,  rising,  and  taking  her  sister  by  the  arm,  *'  if  indeed 
there  be  blame  any  where." 

^'  I  should  fear  then,  Minna,"  said  Mordaunt,  endeav- 
oaring  to  soften  his  tone  into  one  of  indififerent  pleasant- 
ry, ^'  that  the  new  comer  has  brought  the  offence  along 
with  him." 

^^  When  no  offence  is  taken,"  replied  Minna,  with 
her  usual  gravity,  "  it  matters  not  by  whom  such  may 
have  been  ofiered." 

^^  Is  it  possible,  Minna  !"  exclaimed  Mordaunt ;  ^^  and 
is  it  you  who  speak  thus  to  me  ? — ^And  you,  too,  Brenda, 
can  you  too  judge  so  hardly  of  me,  yet  without  permit- 
ting me  one  moment  of  honest  and  firank  exjdanation  ¥* 


**  Those  who  should  know  best,"  ansivered  Branda, 
in  a  low  but  decisive  tone  of  voice,  *^  have  toid  us  their 
pleasure,  and  it  must  be  done.-^Sister,  I  think  we  have 
staid  too  long  here,  and  shall  be  wanted  elsewhere— ^Mr. 
Mertoun  will  excuse  us  on  so  busy  a  day." 

The  sisters  linked  thdr  arms  together.  Halcro  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  stop  them,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a 
theatrical  gestiure,  and  exclaiming, 

'*  Now,  Day  and  Night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange !" 

Then  turned  to  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  added,  "  The 
girls  are  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  mutability,  showing, 
as  our  master  Spenser  well  saith,  that 

'  Among  all  living  creatures,  mure  or  lesse, 
Change  still  doth  reign,  and  keep  the  g^aler  sway/ 

Captain  Cleveland,"  he  continued,  ^^  know  you  anything 
that  has  happened  to  put  these  two  juvenile  graces  out 
of  tune  ?" 

'^  He  will  lose  his  reckoning,"  answered  Cleveland, 
"  that  spends  time  in  inquiring  why  the  wind  shifts  a  point, 
or  why  a  woman  changes  her  mind.  Were  I  Mr.  Mot- 
daunt,  I  would  not  ask  the  proud  wenches  anodier  ^es- 
tion  on  such  a  subject." 

*^  It  is  a  friendly  advice,  Captain  Cleveland,"  replied 
Mordaunt,  '^  and  I  will  not  hold  it  the  less  so  that  it  has 
been  given  unasked.  Allow  me  to  inquire  if  you  are 
yourself  as  indifferent  to  the  opinion  c^  your  female  friends, 
as  it  seems  you  would  have  me  to  be  ?" 

*^  Who,  I  ?"  said  tbe  Captain,  with  an  air  of  irank  in* 
difference,  "  I  never  thought  twice  upon  such  a  subject. 
I  never  saw  a  woman  worth  tlunking  twice  about  after 
the  anchor  was  a-peak-^-KHi  Aase  k  is  anoAer  thing; 
and  I  will  laugh,  sing,  dance,  and  make  lofve,  if  they  like 
k,  with  twenty  girls,  were  they  but  half  so  pretty  as  those 
who  Iiave  left  lus,  and  -make  them  heartily  welcome  to 
change  tbeircourseinthe  sound  of  a  boatswain's  whisile. 
It  will  be  od4s  but  I  wear  as  fast  as  they  can." 
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A  paiieRt  is  setdom  pleased  with  that  sort  of  consola- 
tion which  is  founded  on  holding  light  the  malady  of  which 
he  complains ;  and  Mordaunt  felt  disposed  to  be  ofiended 
witli  Captain  Cleveland^  botti  for  taking  notice  of  his  em- 
barrassment, and  intruding  upon  him  his  own  opiDion  ; 
and  he  replied,  tlierefore,  somewhat  sharply,  '^  that  Cap- 
tain Cleveland's  sentiments  were  only  suited  to  such 
as  had  the  art  to  become  universal  favourites  wherever 
chance  happened  to  throw  them,  and  who  could  not  lose 
in  one  place  more  than  their  merit  was  sure  to  gain  for 
them  in  another." 

This  was  spoken  ironically ;  but  there  was,  to  confess 
the  truth,  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  external  merit  at  least,  about  the  man,  which 
rendered  his  interference  doubly  disagreesd>le.  As  Sir 
Laicius  O'Trigger  says,  there  was  an  air  of  success  about 
Captam  Cleveland,  which  was  mighty  provoking.  Young, 
handsome,  and  wdl  assured,  his  air  of  nautical  bluntness 
sat  naturally  and  easily  upon  him,  and  was  perhaps  par- 
ticularly well  fitted  to  the  simple  manners  of  the  remote 
country  in  which  he  found  himself;  and  where,  even  in 
the  best  families,  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  might 
have  rendered  his  conversation  rather  less  acceptable. 
He  was  contented,  in  the  present  instance,  to  smile  good- 
lumouredly  at  the  obvious  discontent  of  Mordaunt  Mer- 
loun,  and  replied,  '^  You  are  angry  wilh  me,  my  good 
Hend,  but  you  cannot  make  me  angry  with  you.  The 
fair  hands  of  all  the  pretty  women  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
vouJd  never  have  fished  me  up  out  of  the  roost  of  Sum- 
bir^.  So  pray,  do  not  quarrel  with  me ;  for  here  is  Mr. 
Halcre  witness  that  I  have  struck  both  jack  and  topsail, 
ud  should  you  fire  a  broadside  Into  me,  cannot  return  a 
aiigle  shot." 

^'  Ay,  ay,"  said  Halcro,  "  you  must  be  friends  with 
Captain  Cleveland,  Mordaunt.  Never  quarrel  with  your 
friend,  because  a  woman  is  whimsical.  Why,  man,  if 
they  kept  one  humour,  how  the  devil  could  we  make  so 
ivuiy  songs  on  them  as  we  do  ?    Even  old  Dryden  bim- 
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self,  glorious  old  John,  could  have  said  little  about  a  girl 
that  was  always  of  one  mind — as  well  write  verses  upon 
a  niill-pond.  It  is  your  tides  and  your  roosts,  and  your 
currents  and  eddies  that  come  and  go,  and  ebb  and  flow, 
(by  Heaven  !  I  run  into  rhyme  when  I  so  much  as  think 
lipon  them,)  that  smile  one  day,  rage  the  next,  flatter  and 
devour,  delight  and  ruin  us,  and  so  forth — it  is  these  that 
give  the  real  soul  of  poetry.  Did  you  never  hear  my 
Adieu  to  the  Lass  of  Northmaven — that  was  poor  Bet 
Stimbister,  whom  I  call  Mary  for  the  sound's  sake,  as  I 
call  myself  Hacon  after  my  great  ancestor  Hacon  Golde- 
mund,  or  Haco  with  the  golden  mouth,  who  came  to  the 
island  with  Harold  Harfager,  atad  was  his  chief  Scald  ? 
— ^Well,  but  where  was  I  ? — ^O  ay — ^poor  Bet  Stimbister, 
she,  (and  partly  some  debt)  was  the  cause  of  my  leaving 
the  isles  of  Hialtland,  (better  so  called  than  Shetland,  or 
Zetland  even,)  and  taking  to  the  broad  world.  I  have 
had  a  tramp  of  it  since  that  time — ^I  have  battled  my  way 
through  the  world.  Captain,  as  a  man  of  mould  may,  that 
has  a  light  head,  a  light  purse,  and  a  heart  as  light  as  them 
both — fought  my  way,  and  paid  my  way — ^that  is,  either 
widi  money  or  wit — have  seen  kings  changed  and  de- 
posed as  you  would  turn  a  tenant  out  of  a  scathold — ^ki^ew 
all  the  wits  of  the  age,  and  especially  the  glorious  John 
Dryden — what  man  in  the  islands  can  say  as  much,  bar- 
ring lying  ? — ^I  had  a  pinch  out  of  his  own  snuflf-box — I 
will  tell  you  how  I  came  by  such  promotion." 

"  But  the  song,  Mr.  Halcro,"  said  Captain  Cleveland. 

"  The  song  ?"  answered  Halcro,  seizing  the  Captain 
by  the  button, — ^for  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  have 
his  audience  escape  from  him  during  recitation,  not  to  pot 
m  practice  all  the  usual  means  of  prevention — "  The 
song  ? — ^Why,  I  gave  a  copy  of  it,  with  fifteen  others,  to 
the  immortal  John.  You  shall  hear  it — ^you  shall  hear 
them  all,  if  you  will  but  stand  still  a  moment ;  and  you 
too,  my  dear  boy,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  I  have  scarce  heard 
a  word  from  your  mouth  these  six  months,  and  now  you 
are  running  away  from  me."  So  saying,  he  secured  him 
with  his  other  hand. 
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"  Nay,  now  he  has  got  us  both  in  tow,"  said  the  sea- 
man, **  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  hearing  him  out,  though 
he  spins  as  tough  a  yarn  as  ever  an  old  man-of-war's-man 
twisted  on  the  watch  at  midnight." 

"  Nay,  now,  be  silent,  be  silent,  and  let  one  of  us 
speak  at  once,"  said  the  poet,  imperatively  ;  while  Cleve- 
land and  Mordaunt,  looking  at  each  other  with  a  ludi- 
crous expression  of  resignation  to  their  fate,  waited  in 
submission  for  the  well-known  and  inevitable  tale.  ^'  T 
will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  continued  Halcro.  "  I  was 
knocked  about  the  world  like  other  young  fellows,  doing 
this,  that,  and  t'other,  for  a  livelihood  ;  for,  thank  God,  I 
could  turn  my  hand  to  anjrthing — ^but  loving  still  the  Muses 
as  much  as  if  the  ungrateful  jades  had  found  me,  like  so 
many  blockheads,  in  my  own  coach  and  six.  However 
I  held  out  till  my  cousin,  old  Lawrence  Linkletter,  died, 
and  left  me  the  bit  of  an  island  yonder  ;  although,  by  the 
way,  Cultmalindie  was  as  near  to  him  as  I  was ;  but  Law- 
rence loved  wit,  though  he  had  little  of  his  o^vn.  Well, 
he  left  me  the  wee  bit  island — ^it  is  as  barren  as  Parnassus 
itself.  What  then  ? — ^I  have  a  penny  to  spend,  a  penny 
to  keep  my  purse,  a  penny  to  give  to  the  poor— ay,  and 
a  bed  and  a  bottle  for  a  friend,  as  you  shall  know,  boys,  if 
you  will  go  back  with  me  when  this  merriment  is  over. — 
But  where  was  I  in  my  story  ?" 

"  Near  port,  I  hope,"  answered  Cleveland  ;  but  Hal- 
cro was  too  determined  a  narrator  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  broadest  hint. 

"  O  ay,"  he  resumed,  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  one 
who  has  recovered  the  thread  of  a  story,  "  I  was  in  my 
old  lod§ings  in  Russel-street,  witli  old  Timothy  Thimble- 
tbwaite,  the  Master  Fashioner,  then  the  best-known  man 
about  town.  He  made  for  all  the  wits,  and  for  the  dull 
boobies  of  fortune  besides,  and  made  the  one  pay  for  the 
other.  He  never  denied  a  wit  credit  save  in  jest,  or  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  repartee  ;  and  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  all  that  was  worth  knowing  about  town. 
He  had  letters  from  Crowne,  and  Tate,  and  Prior,  and 
Tom  Brown,  and  all  the  famous  fellows  of  the  time,  with 
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such  pellets  of  wit,  that  there  was  no  reading  them  with- 
out laughing  ready  to  die,  and  all  ending  with  crairing  a 
further  term  for  payment." 

''  I  should  have  thought  the  tailor  would  have  found 
that  jest  rather  serious,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Not  a  bit — ^not  a  bit,"  replied  his  eulogist,  "  Tim 
Thimblethwaite  (he  was  a  Cumberland-man  by  birth) 
had  the  soul  of  a  prince — ay,^nd  died  with  the  fortune  of 
one ;  for  wo  betide  the  custard-gorged  alderman  that 
came  under  Tim's  goose,  after  he  had  got  one  of  those 
letters — egad,  he  was  sure  to  pay  the  kain!  Why, 
Thimblethwaite  was  thought  to  be  the  original  of  little 
Tom  Bibber,  in  glorious  John's  comedy  of  xhe  Wild  Gal- 
lant ;  and  I  know  that  be  has  trusted,  ay,  and  lent  John 
money  to  boot  out  of  his  own  pocket,  at  a  time  when  all 
his  fine  court  friends  blew  cold  enough.  He  trusted  me 
too,  and  I  have  been  two  months  on  the  score  at  a  tune 
for  my  upper  room.  To  be  sure,  I  was  obliging  m  his 
way — not  that  I  exactly  could  shape  or  sew,  nor  would 
that  have  been  decorous  for  a  gentleman  of  good  descent ; 
but  I — eh,     eh — ^1  drew  bills — summed  up  the  books — " 

"  Carried  home  tlie  clothes  of  the  wits  and  aldennen, 
and  got  lodging  for  your  labour?"  interrupted  Clevelaiui. 

"  No,  no— damn  it,  no,"  replied  Halcro  ;  "  no  such 
thing — you  put  me  out  in  my  story — where  was  I  ?" 

"  Nay,  the  devil  help  you  to  the  latitude,"  said  the 
Captain,  extricating  his  button  from  the  gripe  of  the  un- 
merciful bard's  finger  and  thumb,  "  for  I  have  no  time  to 
take  an  observation."  So  saying,  he  bolted  from  the 
room. 

"  A  silly,  ill-bred,  conceited  fool,"  said  Halcip,  look- 
ing after  him ;  '^  wkh  as  little  manners  as  wit  in  his  empty 
coxcomb.  I  wonder  what  Magnus  and  these  silly  wench- 
es can  see  m  him — he  tells  such  damnable  long-winded 
stories,  too,  about  his  adventures  and  sea-fights— every 
second  word  a  lie,  I  doubt  not.  Mordaunt,  my  dear  boy, 
take  example  by  that  man — that  is,  take  warning  by  him 
—never  tell  long  stories  about  yourself.  You  are  some- 
times given  to  talk  too  much  about  your  own  exploits  on 
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crags  land  skefries,  and  the  like,  which  only  br^kfi  con* 
versation,  and  prevents  other  folk  from  being  heard. 
Now  I  see  you  are  impatient  to  hear  out  what  1  was  say- 
ing— Stop,  whereabouts  was  I  ?*' 

"  I  fear  we  must  put  it  off,  Mr.  Halcro,  until  after  din- 
ner," said  Mordaunt,  who  also  meditated  his  escape, 
though  desirous  of  effecting  it  with  more  delicacy  towards 
his  old  acquaintance  than  Captain  Cleveland  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  use. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Halcro,  seeing  himself 
about  to  be  utterly  deserted,  "  do  not  you  leave  me  too — 
never  take  so  bad  an  example  as  to  set  light  by  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mordaunt.  I  have  wandered  many  a  weary 
step  in  my  day  ;  but  they  were  always  lightened  when  1 
could  get  hold  of  the  arm  of  an  old  friend  like  yourself." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  youth's  coat,  and,  sliding  his 
hand  gently  under  his  arm,  grappled  him  more  effectually ; 
to  which  Mordaunt  submitted,  a}itde  raored  by  the  poet's 
observation  upon  tlie  unkindness  of  old  acquaintances, 
under  which  he  himself  Was  an  immediate  sufferer.  But 
when  Halcro  renewed  his  formidable  question,  "  Where- 
abouts was  I  ?"  Mordaunt,  preferring  his  poetry  to  his 
prose,  reminded  him  of  the  song  which  he  said  he  had 
written  upon  his  first  leaving  Zetland,— a  song  to  which, 
indeed,  the  inquirer  was  no  stranger,  but  which,  as  it  must 
be  new  to  the  reader,  we  shall  here  insert  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  poetical  powers  of  this  tuneful  descend- 
ant of  Haco  the  Golden-mouthed ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  tolerable  judges,  he  held  a  respectable  rank  among 
the  inditers  of  madrigals  of  the  period,  and  was  as  well 
qualified  to  give  immortality  to  his  Nancies  of  the  hills  or 
dales,  as  many  a  gentle  sonnetteer  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town.  He  was  something  of  a  musician  also,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  seized  upon  a  sort  of  lute,  and, 
quitting  his  victim,  prepared  the  instrument  for  an  accom- 
paniment, speaking  all  the-while  that  he  might  lose  no  time. 

^*  I  learned  the  lute,"  he  said,  <<  from  the  same  man 
who  taught  honest  Shadwell — ^plump  Tom,  as  they  used 
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to  call  him — somewhat  roughly  treated  by  the  glorious 
John,  you  remember-^Mordauntj  you  remember — 

'  Hethinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  tail, 

The  lute  stilt  trembling^  underaeath  thy  nail ; 

At  thy  well  sharpened  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  basses  roar.' 

Come,  I  am  indifferently  in  tune  now — what  was  it  to  be  ? 
— ay,  I  remember — nay,  The  Lass  of  Northmaven  is  the 
ditty — ^poor  Bet  Stimbister !  I  have  called  her  Mary  in 
the  verses.  Betsey  does  well  for  an  English  song  ;  but 
Mary  is  more  natural  here."  So  saying,  after  a  short 
prelude,  he  sung,  with  a  tolerable  voice  and  some  taste, 
the  follow  ng  verses  : 

JWats* 

*'  Farewell  to  Northmaven, 

Grey  Hillswicke,  farewell ! 
To  the  calms  of  thy  haven, 

The  storms  on  thy  fell — 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main. 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary ! 

We  meet  not  again. 

"  Farewell  the  wild  ferry. 

Which  Hacon  could  brave, 
When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

Were  white  in  the  wave. 
There's  a  romd  may  look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain. 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

He  comes  not  again. 

^  The  vows  thou  hast  broke, 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  tbera « 
On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

Let  the  mermaiden  sing  them. 
New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Bewildering  strain ; 
Bat  there's  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  again. 


"  O  w«re  there  an  idaiid, 

Though  ever  so  wild. 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled— 
Too  templing  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given, 
And  the  hope  would  fix  there. 

That  should  anchor  on  heaven!" 

"  I  see  you  are  softened,  my  young  friend,"  said  Hal- 
cro,  when  he  had  finished  his  song ;  ^^  so  are  most  who 
hear  that  same  ditty.  Words  and  music  both  mine  own ; 
and,  without  saying  much  of  the  wit  of  it,  there  is  a  sort 
of  eh— eh — simplicity  and  truth  about  it,  which  gets 
Its  way  to  most  folk's  heart.  Even  your  father  cannot 
resist  it — and  he  has  a  heart  as  impenetrable  to  poetry 
and  song  as  Apollo  himself  could  draw  an  arrow  against. 
But  then  he  has  had  some  ill  luck  in  his  time  with  the 
womeo-folk,  as  is  plain  from  his  owing  them  such  a  grudge 
— ^Ay,  ay,  there  the  charm  lies — ^none  of  us  but  has  felt 
the  same  sore  in  our  day.  But  come,  my  dear  boy,  they 
are  mustering  in  the  hall,*  men  and  women  both — plagues 
as  they  are,  we  should  get  on  ill  without  them — ^but  be- 
fore we  go,  only  mark  the  last  turn — 

'  And  the  hope  would  fix  there,*— 

that  is,  in  the  supposed  island — a  place  which  neither  was 
nor  will  be — 

'  That  should  anchor  on  heaven/ 

NW  you  see,  my  good  young  man,  there  are  here  none 
of  your  heathenish  rants,  which  Rochester,  Etheridge, 
and  these  wild  fellows,  used  to  string  together.  A  parson 
might  sing  the  song,  and  his  clerk  bear  the  burden — ^but 
there  is  the  confounded  bell — ^we  must  go  now — ^but  never 
miod — we'll  get  uito  a  quiet  corner  at  night,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it." 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

Full  in  the  midat  the  polish^  table  shioeSi 
And  the  bright  goblets,  rich  with  geueroos  wines; 
Now  each  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  preparw. 
Portions  the  food,  and  each  the  portion  shares ; 
Nor  till  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceased, 
To  the  high  host  approachM  the  sagacious  guest. 

Odyuey. 

The  hospitable  profusion  of  Magnus  Trail's  board,  the 
Dumber  of  guests  who  feasted  in  the  hall,  the  much  greater 
number  of  retainers,  attendants,  humble  frjends,  and  do* 
mestics  of  every  possible  description,  who  revelled  with- 
out, with  the  muldtude  of  the  still  poorer,  and  less  hon- 
oured assistants,  who  came  from  every  hamlet  or  town- 
ship witliin  twenty  miles  round,  to  share  the  bounty  of 
the  munificent  Udaller,  were  such  as  altogether  astonished 
Triptoletnus  Yellowley,  and  made  him  internally  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  in  him  at  this  time,  and  amid 
the  full  glow  of  his  hospitality,  to  propose  to  the  host  who 
presided  over  such  a  splendid  banquet,  a  radical  change 
in  the  whole  customs  and  usages  of  his  country. 

True,  the  sagacious  Triptolemus  felt  conscious  that  be 
possessed  in  his  own  person  wisdom  far  superior  to  that 
of  all  the  assembled  feasters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  land- 
lord, against  whose  prudence  the  very  extent  of  his  hos- 
pitality formed,  in  Yellowley's  opinion,  sufficient  evidence. 
But  yet  the  Amphitryon  with  whom  one  dines,  holds,  for 
the  time  at  least,  an  mfiuence  over  the  minds  of  his  most 
distinguished  guests ;  and  if  tlie  dinner  be  in  good  style, 
and  the  wines  of  the  right  quality,  it  is  humbling  to  see 
that  neither  art  nor  wisdom,  scarce  external  rank  itself, 
can  assume  their  natural  and  wonted  superiority  over  the 
distributor  of  these  good  tilings,  until  coffee  has  (leen 
bfou^if  in*    TjriptpleaMiiJi^felt  the  full  weight,  of  this  t$i»- 
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porarj  superiority,  yet  he  was  desirous  to  do  something  that 
might  vindicate  the  vaunts  he  had  made  to  his  sister  and 
his  fellow-traveller,  and  he  stole  a  look  at  them  from  time 
to  time,  to  mark  whether  he  was  not  sinkbg  in  their 
esteem  from  postponing  his  promised  lecture  on  the  enor- 
mities of  Zetland. 

But  Mrs.  Barbara  was  busily  engaged  in  noting  and 
registering  the  waste  incurred  in  such  an  entertainment  as 
she  had  probably  never  before  looked  upon,  and  in  ad- 
miring the  host's  indifference  to,  and  the  guests'  absolute 
negligence  of,  those  rules  of  civility  in  which  her  youth 
had  been  brought  up.  The  feasters  desired  to  be  helped 
from  a  dish  which  was  unbroken,  and  miglit  have  figured 
at  supper,  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  it  had  undergone 
the  ravages  of  half-a-dozen  guests  ;  and  no  one  seemed  to 
care — the  landlord  himself  least  of  all-*-wbetfaer  those 
dishes  only  were  consumed,  which,  from  their  nature, 
were  incapable  of  re-appearance,  or  whether  the  assault 
was  extended  to  the  substantial  rounds  of  beef,  pasties, 
and  so  forth,  which,  by  the  rules  of  good  housewifery, 
were  destined  to  stand  two  attacks,  and  which,  therefore, 
according  to  Mrs.  Barbara's  ideas  of  politeness,  ought  not 
to  have  been  annihilated  by  the  guests  upon  the  first  onset, 
but  spared,  like  Outis  in  the  cave  of  Pol3rphemus,  to  be 
devoured  the  last.  Lost  in  the  meditations  to  which  these 
breaches  of  convivial  discipline  gave  rise,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  an  ideal  larder  of  cold  meat  which  she 
could  have  saved  out  of  the  wreck  of  roast,  boiled,  and 
baked,  sufficient  to  have  supplied  her  cupboard  for  at 
least  a  twelvemonth,  Mrs.  Barbara  cared  very  Ikde  wheth* 
er  or  not  her  brother  supported  in  its  extent  the  character 
which  he  had  calculated  upon  assuming. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  also  was  conversant  with  far  other 
thoughts  than  those  which  regarded  the  proposed  reformer 
of  Zetland  enormities.  His  seat  was  betwixt  two  blithe 
maidens  of  Thule,  who,  not  taking  scorn  that  he  had  upon 
other  occasions  given  preference  to  the  daughters  of  the 
UdaDer,  were  glad  of  the  chance  which  assi^ed  to  them 
ihi  atteatioQs  of  mi  disdBgtxiihedii^geUtB^  "SbOf  at  bdiig 
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their  squire  at  the  feast,  might  in  all  probability  become 
their  partner  in  the  subsequent  dance.  But,  whilst  ren- 
dermg  to  his  fair  neighbours  all  the  usual  attentions  which 
society  required,  Mordaunt  kept  up  a  covert,  but  accu- 
rate and  close  observation,  upon  his  estranged  friends, 
Minna  and  Brenda.  The  Udaller  himself  had  a  share  of 
his  attention  ;  but  in  him  he  could  remark  nothing,  except 
the  usual  tone  of  hearty  and  sonfewhat  boisterous  hospi* 
tality,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  animate  the  ban- 
quet upon  all  such  occasions  of  general  festivity.  But  in 
the  differing  mien  of  the  two  maidens  there  was  much 
more  room  for  painful  remark. 

Captain  Cleveland  sat  betwixt  the  sisters,  was  sedulous 
in  his  attentions  to  both,  and  Mordaunt  was  so  placed,  that 
he  could  observe  all,  and  hear  a  great  deal,  of  what  pass- 
ed between  them.  But  Cleveland's  peculiar  regard 
seemed  devoted  to  the  elder  sister.  Of  this  the  younger 
was  perhaps  conscious,  for  more  than  once  her  eye  glanc- 
ed towards  Mordaunt,  and,  as  he  thought,  with  something 
in  it  which  resembled  regret  for  the  interruption  of  their 
intercourse,  and  a  sad  remembrance  of  former  and  more 
friendly  times  ;  while  Minna  was  exclusively  engrossed 
by  the  attentions  of  her  neighbour  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
so,  filled  Mordaunt  with  surprise  and  resentment. 

Minna,  the  serious,  the  prudent,  the  reserved,  whose 
countenance  and  manners  indicated  so  much  elevation  of 
character — Minna,  the  lover  of  solitude,  and  of  those 
paths  of  knowledge  in  which  men  walk  best  without  com- 
pany—the enemy  of  light  mirth,  the  friend  of  musing 
melancholy^  and  the  frequenter  of  fountain-heads  and 
pathless  glens — she,  whose  character  seemed,  in  short,  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  might  be  captivated  by  the 
bold,  coarse,  and  daring  gallantry  of  such  a  man  as  this 
Captain  Cleveland,  gave,  nevertheless,  her  eye  and  ear 
to  him,  as  he  sat  beside  her  at  table,  with  an  interest  and 
a  graciousness  of  attention,  which,  to  Mordaunt,  who  well 
knew  how  to  judge  of  her  feelings  by  her  manner,  inti- 
mated a  degree  of  the  highest  favour.  He  observed  \bis, 
and  his  heart  rose  against  die  favourite  by  whom  he  had 
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been  thus  superseded,  as  well  as  agaiost  Minna's  indis- 
creet departure  from  her  own  character. 

"  What  is  there  about  the  man,"  he  said  within  him- 
self, ''  more  than  the  bold  and  daring  assumption  of 
importance  which  is  derived  from  success  in  petty  enter- 
prizes,  and  the  exercise  of  petty  despotism  over  a  ship's 
crew  ? — his  very  language  is  more  professional  than  is  us- 
ed by  the  superior  officers  of  the  British  navy ;  and  the 
wit  which  has  excited  so  many  smiles,  seems  to  me  such  as 
Miona  would  not  formerly  have  endured  for  an  instant. 
Even  Breada  seems  less  taken  with  his  gallantry  than 
MiDoa,  whom  it  should  have  suited  so  little." 

Mordaunt  was  doubly  mistaken  in  these  his  angry  spec- 
ulations. In  the  first  place,  with  an  eye  which  was,  in 
some  respects,  that  of  a  rival,  he  criticised  far  too  severe- 
ly the  manners  and  behaviour  of  Captain  Cleveland. 
They  were  unpolished,  certainly  ;  which  was  of  the  less 
consequence  in  a  country  inhabited  by  so  plain  and  sim- 
ple a  race  as  the  ancient  Zetlanders.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  an  open,  naval  frankness  in  Cleveland's  bearing 
—much  natural  shrewdness — some  appropriate  humour 
— ao  undoubting  confidence  in  himself — and  that  enter- 
prising hardihood  of  disposition,  which,  without  any  other 
recoramendable  quality,  very  often  leads  to  success  with 
tile  fair  sex.  But  Mordaunt  was  farther  mistaken,  in  sup- 
posing that  Cleveland  was  likely  to  be  disagreeable  to 
Miona  Troil,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  their  char- 
acters in,  so  many  material  particulars.  Had  his  know- 
'(^dge  of  the  world  been  a  little  more  extensive,  he  might 
have  observed,  tliat  as  unions  are  often  formed  betwixt 
couples  differing  in  complexion  and  stature,  they  take 
place  still  more  frequently  betwixt  persons  totally  differ- 
ing in  feelings,  in  taste,  in  pursuits,  and  in  understanding  > 
^Qd  it  would  not  be  saying,  perhaps,  too  much,  to  aver, 
>hat  two-thirds  of  the  marriages  around  us  have  been 
'contracted  betwixt  persons,  who,  judging  a  priori^  we 
should  have  thought  had  scarce  any  charms  for  each  qther. 

A  moral  and  primary  cause  ipigh(  be  easily  assigoed 
^  these  aii»n»a^ti|  k  .tb«  ymp  d|flpep«»ti(^'^  ?f^^T 
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dence,  that  the  general  balance  of  wit,  wisdoiDy  and  ami* 
able  qualities  of  all  kinds,  should  be  kept  up  through 
socifetj  at  large.  For,  what  a  world  were  it,  if  the  wise 
were  tb  intermarry  only  with  the  wise,  the  learned  with 
the  leaiiied,  the  amiable  with  the  amiable,  nay,  even  the 
handsome  with  the  handsome  ?  and,  is  it  not  erident,  that 
the  degraded  castes  of  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  the  bru- 
tal, and  the  deformed,  (comprehending,  by  the  way,  far 
the  greater  portion  of  mankind,)  must,  when  condemned 
to  exclusive  iilt^rcourse  with  each  other,  become  gradual- 
ly las  much  brutalized  in  person  and  dispo^tion  as  so  many 
ourang-outangs  ?  When,  therefore,  we  see  the  "  gentle 
joined  to  the  rude,*'  we  may  lament  the  fate  of  the  suf- 
fering individual,  but  we  must  not  tlie  less  admire  the 
mysterious  disposition  of  that  wise  Providence  which  thus 
balances  the  moral  good  and  evil  of  life  ;**-which  secures 
for  a  family,  unhappy  in  the  dispositions  of  one  parent,  a 
share  of  better  and  sweeter  blood,  transmitted  from  the 
other,  and  preserves  to  the  offspring  the  affectionate  care 
and  protection  of  at  least  one  of  those  from  whorn  it  is 
naturally  due;  Without  tl>e  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
alliances  and  unions — mis-sorted  as  they  seem  at  first 
sight — the  world  could  not  be  that  for  which  Eternal  Wis- 
dom has  designed  it — a  place  of  mixed  good  and  evil — i 
place  of  trial  at  once,  and  of  suffering,  where  even  the 
worst  ills  are  chequered  with  something  that  renders  them 
tolerable  to  humble. and  patient  minds,  and  where  the  best 
blessings  carry  with  them  a  necessary  alloy  of  embitter- 
ing depreciation. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  a  little  closer  on  the  causes  of 
those  unexpected  and  ill-suited  attachments,  we  have  oc- 
casion to  acknowledge,  that  the  means  by  which  they  are 
produced  do  not  ihfer  that  complete  departure  from,  or 
inconsistency  with,  th^  character  of  the  parties,  which  we 
might  expect  when  the  result  alone  is  contemplated.  The 
wise  purposes  which  Providence  appears  to  have  had  in 
view,  by  permitting  such  intermixture  of  dispositions, 
temper^,  and  ondi^rstaodings,  tii  the  married  state,  are  not 
B^ediBiriidMNl  hy  mj  myst^ridus  impuljie  1^  Hl^ch, » 
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eontradiction  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  naturey  men  or 
women  are  urged  to  an  union  with  those  whom  the  world 
see  to  be  unsuitable  to  them.  The  freedom  of  will  is 
permitted  to  us  in  the  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  as  in 
our  moral  conduct ;  and  in  the  former  as  well  as  the  lat- 
ter case,  is  often  the  means  of  misguiding  those  who  pos- 
sess it.  Thus  it  usually  happens,  more  especially  to  the 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative,  tliat,  having  formed  a  pic- 
ture of  admiration  in  their  own  mind,  they  too  often  de- 
ceive themselves  by  some  faint  resemblance  in  some 
existing  being,  whom  their  fancy,  as  speedily  as  gratui- 
tously, invests  with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to  complete 
tlie  beau  ideal  of  mental  perfection.  No  one,  perhaps, 
even  in  the  happiest  marriage,  with  an  object  really  be- 
bved,  ever  discovered  by  experience  all  the  qualides  he 
expected  to  possess ;  but  in  far  too  many  cases^  he  finds 
be  has  practised  a  much  higher  degree  of  mental  decep« 
tion,  and  has  erected  his  airy  castle  of  felicity  upon  some 
rainbow,  which  owed  its  very  existence  only  to  the  pecu« 
Ear  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Thus  Mordaunt,  if  better  acquainted  vrith  life,  and  with 
the  course  of  hgman  things,  would  have  been  little  sur- 
prised that  such  a  man  as  Cleveland,  handsome,  bold,  and 
animated, — a  man  who  had  obviously  lived  in  danger,  and 
^bo  spoke  of  it  as  sport,  should  have  been  invested,  by 
1  Sirl  of  Minna's  fanciful  disposition,  with  an  extensive 
share  of  those  quahties,  which,  in  her  active  imagination, 
^ere  held  to  fill  up  the  accomplishments  of  a  heroic  char- 
acter. The  plain  blunmess  of  his  manner,  if  remote  from 
courtesy,  appeared  at  least  as  widely  different  from  de- 
ceit ;  and,  unfashioned  as  he  seemed  by  forms,  he  had 
enough  both  of  natural  sense,  and  natural  good-breeding, 
to  support  the  delusion  he  had  created,  at  least  as  far  as 
eternals  were  concerned.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add, 
tbat  these  observations  apply  exclusively  to  what  are  call- 
ed love-matches  ;  for  when  either  party  fix  theu*  attach- 
nieot  upon  the  substantial  comforts  of  a  rental,  or  a  joint- 
ve,  they  cannot  be  disappointed  in  the  aequisitiony  although 
15"  "TOii^j*    -     : .\   ■  ?  -  ^ 
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diey  may  be  cruelljr  so  in  their  over-estknatibn  of  the 
happiness  it  was  to  afford,  or  in  having  too  slightly  antici- 
pated the  disadvantages  with  which  it  was  to  be  attended. 

Having  a  certain  partiality  .for  the  dark  Beauty  whom 
we  have  described,  we  have  willingly  dedicated  this  di- 
gression, in  order  to  account  for  a  line  of  conduct  which 
we  allow  to  seem  absolutely  unnatural  in  such  a  narrative 
as  the  present,  though  the  most  common  event  in  ordinary 
life ;  namely,  in  Minna's  appearing  to  have  over-estimated 
the  taste,  talent,  and  ability  of  a  handsome  young  man, 
who  was  dedicating  to  her  his  whole  time  and  attention, 
and  whose  homage  rendered  her  the  envy  of  almost  all 
the  other  young  women  of  that  numerous  party.  Per- 
haps, if  our  fair  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
their  own  bosoms,  they  will  be  disposed  to  allow,  that  the 
^distinguished  good  taste  exhibited  by  any  individual,  who, 
when  his  attentions  would  be  agreeable  to  a  whole  circle 
of  rivals,  selects  (me  as  their  individual  object,  entitles  him, 
on  the  footing  of  reciprocity,  if  on  no  other,  to  a  large  share 
of  that  individual's  favourable,  and  even  partial,  esteem. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  d^mrecter  shall^  after  :aH,  be  deemed 
mconsistent  and  unnatural,  it  concerns  not  Us,  who  record 
die  facts  as  we  Gnd  them,  and  pretend  no  privilege  for 
bringing  closer  to  nature  those  incidents  which  may  seem 
to  diverge  from  it ;  or  for  reducing  to  consistence  that 
most  inconsistent  of  all  created  things— the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  and  admired  female. 

Necessity,  which  teaches  all  the  liberal  arts,  can  render 
us  also  adepts  in  dissimulation  ;  and  Mordaunt,  though  a 
novice,  failed  ndt  1o  profit  in  her  school.  It  was  manifest, 
that,  in  order  to  observe  the  demeanour  of  those  on  whom 
bis  attention  was  fixed,  he  must  needs  put  constraint  on 
his  own,  and  appear,  at  least,  so  much  engaged  with  the 
damsels  betwixt  whom  he  sat,  that  Minna  and  Brenda 
should  suppose  him  indifiisrent  to  what  was  passii^  around 
him.  The  ready  cheerfiilness  of  Maddie  and  Clara 
Groatseitars,  who  were  esteemed  considerable  fortones  in 
the  island,  and  were  at  this  moment  too  happy  in  feeling 
themselves  ^eaf^d  somewhat  beyond  th&.spbore  of  vigil- 
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ance  influeoced  by  their  aunt,  the  good  old  Ladj  Glony- 
rowrum,  met  and  requited  the  atleoipts  which  Mordaont 
made  to  be  lively  and  entertaining  ;  and  they  w^ece  soon 
engaged  in  a  gay  conversation,  to  which,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions)  the  gentlemen  contributed  wit,  or  what  passes 
for  such,  and  the  ladies  their  prompt  laughter  and  liberal 
applause.  But,  amidst  this  seeming  mirth,  Mordaunt  fail- 
ed not,  from  time  to  time,  as  covertly  as  he  might,  to  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  the  two  daughters  of  Magnus  ;  and 
still  it  appeared  as  if  the  elder,  wrapt  up  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  Cleaveland,  did  not  cast  away  a  thought  on  the 
rest  of  the  company  ;  and  as  if  Brenda,  more  openly  as 
she  conceived  his  attention  withdrawn  from  her^  looked 
with  an  expression  both  anxious  and  melancholy  towards 
the  group  of  which  be  himself  formed  a  part.  He  was 
much  moved  by  the  diiSdence,  as  well  as  the  trouble, 
which  her  looks  seemed  to  convey,  and  tacitly  formed  the 
resolution  of  seeking  a  more  full  explanation  with  her  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  Noma,  he  remembered,  had 
stated  that  these  two  amiable  young  women  were  in  dan- 
ger, the  nature  of  which  she  Left  unexplained,  but  which 
he  suspected  to  arise  out  of  their  mistaking  the  ^character 
of  this  daring  and  all-engrossing  stranger ;  and  he  secretly 
resolved,  that,  if  possible,  he  would  be  the  means  of  de- 
tecting Cleveland,  and  of  saving  bis  early  friends. 

As  he  revolved  these  thoughts,  his  attentioQ  to  the  Miss 
Groatsettars  gradually  diminished,  and  perhaps  he  might 
altogether  have  forgotten  tiie  necessity  of  his  appearing 
an  uninterested  spectator  of  what  was  passing,  had  not  the 
signal  been  given  for  the  ladies  retiring  from  table.  Min- 
i^witb  a  native  grace,  and  somewhat  of  stateUness  in 
her  manner,  bent  her  be^d  !to  the  company  in  general, 
with  a  kinder  and  joaore  purticular  exiH'ession  as  her  eye 
reached  Cleveland.  Brenda,  with  the  blush  which  at- 
tended her  sligM^t  personal  exertion  v^keo^  exposed  to 
Ae  qreeof  otbecs*  bunricd  through  die  same  deporting 
Mutation  with  an  embarKassipeot  which  almost  smountea 
to  awkwardness,  but  which  her  youth  and  timidity  ren- 
dered at  once  natural  andvinteresting.     Again  Mordaunt 
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tKought  that  her  eyedisdiigdsbed  him  amidst  the  numer- 
ous company.  For  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  encoun- 
ter and  to  return  the  glance  ;  aod  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  done  so,  doubled  the  glow  of  Brenda's  counte- 
nance, while  something  resembling  displeasure  was  blend- 
ed with  her  emotion. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  men  betook  themselves 
to  the  deep  and  serious  drinking,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  preceded  the  evening  exercise  of  the 
dance.  Old  Magnus  himself,  by  precept  and  example, 
exhorted  them  ^^  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  since 
the  ladies  would  soon  summon  them  to  shake  their  feet," 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  signal  to  a  grey-headed  do- 
mestic, who  stood  behind  him  in  the  dress  of  a  Dantzic 
skipper,  and  who  added  to  many  other  occupations  that 
of  butler,  "  Eric  Scambester,"  he  said,  "  has  the  good 
ship  the  Jolly  Mariner  of  Canton,  got  her  cargo  on  board  ?" 

"  Chokefiill  loaded,"  answered  the  Ganymede  of 
Burgh- Westra,  "  with  good  Nantz,  Jamaica  sugar,  Por- 
tugal lemons,  not  to  mention  nutmeg  and  toast,  and  water 
taken  in  from  the  Shellicoat  spring." 

Loud  and  long  laughed  the  guests  at  this  stated  and 
regular  jest  betwixt  the  Udaller  and  his  butier,  which  al- 
ways served  as  a  preface  to  the  introduction  of  a  punch- 
bowl of  enormous  size,  the  gift  of  the  captain  of  one  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  vessels,  which, 
bound  fiiomChina  homeward,  had  been  driven  north-about 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Lerwick-bay,  and  had  there 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  part  of  the  cargo,  without  very 
scrupulously  reckoning  for  the  King's  duties. 

Magnus  Troil,  having  been  a  large  customer,  besides 
otherwise  obliging  Captain  Coolie,  had  been  remunerated, 
on  the  departure  of  the  ship,  with  this  splendid  vehic  fe  of 
conviviaUt)r,  at  the  very  sight  of  which,  as  old  Eric  Scam- 
bester  bent  under  its  weight,  a  murmur  of  applause  ran 
through  the  company.  The  good  old  toasts  dedicated  to 
the  prosperity  of  Zetland,  were  then  honoured  with  flowing 
bumpers.  '^  Death  to  the  head  that  never  wears  hair  !" 
was  a  sentiment  quaffed  to  the  success  of  the  fishing,  as 
proposed  by  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Udaller.     Claud 
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Halcro  proposed  with  general  applause,  "  The  health  of 
their  worthy  land  master,  the  sweet  sister  meat-mistresses ; 
health  to  man,  death  to  fish,  and  growth  to  the  produce  of 
the  ground."  The  same  recurring  sentiment  was  propos- 
ed more  concisely  by  a  whiteheaded  compeer  of  Magnus 
Troil,  in  the  words,  '^  God  open  the  mouth  of  the  grey 
6sb,  and  keep  his  hand  about  the  corn  !"^ 

Full  opportunity  was  adbrded  to  all  to  honour  these  in- 
teresting toasts.  Those  nearest  the  capacious  Mediterra- 
nean of  punch,  were  accommodated  by  the  Udaller  with 
their  portions,  dispensed  in  huge  rummer  glasses  by  his 
own  hospitable  hand,  whilst  they  who  sat  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance replenished  their  cups  by  means  of  a  rich  silver  flag- 
on, facetiously  called  the  Pinnace ;  which,  filled  occasion- 
ally at  the  bowl,  served  to  dispense  its  liquid  treasures  to 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  table,  and  occasioned  many 
right  merry  jests  on  its  frequent  voyages.  The  commerce 
of  the  Zetlanders  with-  foreign  vessels,  and  homeward- 
bound  West  Indiamen,  had  early  served  to  introduce 
among  them  the  general  use  of  the  generous  beverage,  with 
which  the  Jolly  Mariner  of  Canton  was  loaded  ;  nor  was 
there  a  man  in  the  Archipelago  of  Thule  more  skilled  in 
conibining  its  rich  ingredients,  than  old  Eric  Scambester, 
who  indeed  was  known  far  and  wide  through  the  isles  by  the 
name  of  the  Punch-maker,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
Norwegians,  who  conferred  on  Rollo  the  Walker,  and  other 
heroes  of  their  strain,  epithets  expressive  of  the  feats  of 
strength  or  dexterity  in  which  tliey  excelled  all  other  men. 

The  good  liquor  was  not  slow  in  performing  its  o£Bce 
of  exliilaration,  and,  as  the  revel  advanced,  some  ancient 
Norse  drinking-songs  were  sung  with  great  effect  by  the 
guests,  tending  to  show,  that  if  from  want  of  exercise  the 
martial  virtues  of  their  ancestors  had  decayed  among  the 
Zetlanders,  they  could  still  actively  and  intensely  enjoy 
so  much  of  the  pleasures  of  Valhalla  as  consisted  in  quaf- 
fing the  oceans  of  mead  and  brown  ale,  which  were  prom- 
ised by  Odin  to  those  wfao  should  share  his  Scandinavian 
paradise.  At  length,  excited  by  the  cup  and  song,  the 
diffident  grew  bold,  and  the  modest  loquacious— all  be-* 
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puroe  desirous  of  talking,  and  none  ivtere  wjJliog  to  listen 
-IP-each  m^n  mounted  bis  own  special  hobby-horse,  and 
btsgan  eagerly  to  call  on  his  neighbours  to  witness  his 
agUity.  Amongst  others,  the  little  bard,  who  had  now  got 
next  to  our  friend  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  evinced  a  positive 
deter laioatioQ  to  commence  and  conclude,  in  all  its  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  the  story  of  his  introduction  to  glorious 
John  Drydeni;  and  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  as  his  spirits 
arose,  shaking  offa  feeling  of  involuntary  awe,  with  which 
he  was  impressed  by  the  opulence  indicated  in  all  be  saw 
around  him^  as  well  as  by  the  respect  paid  to  Magnus 
Troil  by  the  assembled  guests,  began  to  broach,  to  the  as- 
tonished aiul  somewhat  offended  Udaller,  some  of  those 
projeetsTor  ameliorating  the  islands,  which  he  had  boasted 
of  to  his  fellow-travellers  upon  their  jotKney  of  the  morning. 
But  the  innovations  which  he  suggested,  and  the  re* 
ception  which  they  met  with  at  the  hand  of  Magnus  Txoil, 
must  be  told  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

We'll  keep  our  custom»-*what  is  law  itself, 
'^-  Bttt  old  established  custom  Y    What  religion, 

{I  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men  tiiat  use  it,) 
Save  the  good  use  and  wont  that  carries  them 
To  worship  bow  and  where  their  fathers  worshipped  ? 
All  things  resolve  in  custom — yre'W  keep  ours.— OM  Play, 

We  left  the  company  of  Magnus  Troil  engaged  in  high 
wassail  and  revelry.  Mordaunt,  who,  like  his  father,  shun- 
ned the  festive  cup,  did  not  partake  in  die  cheerfulness 
which  the  ship  diSuaed  among  the  guests  as  they  unloaded 
it^.and  the  pinnace,  as  it  circumnavigated  the  table.  But, 
in  low  spirits  as  he  seemed,  he  was  the  more  meet  prey 
for  the  istory-telling  Halcro,  who  had  fixed  upon  him,  as  in 
a  favourable  state  to  play  the  part  of  listener,  with  .some- 
thing of  the^ame  instinct  that  directs  the  booded  crow  to 
the  sick^eep  among  the  flock,  which  will  most  patiently 
suffer  itself  to  be  made  a  prey  of.  Joyfully  did  ihe  poet  avail 
bkdself  oLtheaiLvsaDtagea  afibcded,  by  Mociktint'ft  absence 
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t>r  actine  defence.  With  the  unfailing  dexterity  peculiar 
to  proeers,  he  eoBtrived  to  driUrie  oitt  his  tale  to  double 
its  usual  length,  hj  ihe  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  an- 
bniited  digressions  ;  so  that  the  story,  like  a  horse  on  the 
grand  pas  J  seemed  to  be  advaiBcidg  with  rapidity,  while, 
in  reality,  it  scarce  was  progressive  at  the  rate  of  a  yard 
in  the  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  lengdi,  however,  he  had 
discussed,  in  all  its  various  bearEogs  and  relations,  the  his* 
tory  of  his  friendly  landlord,  the  master^fashioner  in  Rus* 
sel-street,  including  a  short  sketch  of  five  of  his  relations, 
and  anecdotes  of  three  of  his  principal  rivals,  together 
with  some  general  observations  upon  the  dress  and  fashion 
of  the  period .;  and  having  marched  thus  &r  through  the 
environs  and  outworks  of  bis  story^  he  arrivedat  thebody 
of  the  place,  for  so  the  Wits'  Coffee-house  might  :be  term- 
ed, lie  paused  on  the  threshold,  however,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  landlord's  right  occasionally  to  intrude  him- 
self into  this  well-known  temple  of  the  Muses. 

^*  It  consisted,^'  said  Halcro,  ^'  ia  tbe  two  ^piincipal 
points,  of  bearing  and  forbearing  ;  for  ray  friend  Thim- 
blethwaite  was  a  person  of  wit  himself,  and  -never  quar- 
relled with  any  jest  which  the  wags  who  frequented  that 
house  were  flinging  about,  like  squibs  and  crackers  on  a 
rejoicing  night ;  and  then,  though  some  of  the  wits— ay, 
and  I  daresay  tbe  greater  number,  might  hav«  :bad  some 
dealings  with  him  in  the  way  of  trade,  he  never  was  the 
person  to  pot  any  man  of  genius  in  unpleasant  remem- 
brance of  such  trifles.  And  though,  my  dear  young  Masr 
(er  Mordaunt,  you  may  think  this  is  but  fxrdinary  civility, 
because  in  tins  country  it  happens  seldom  that  there  is 
other  much  borrowing  or  lending,  and  because,  praised 
be  Heaven,  there  are  neither  bailiffi  nor  sheriffrofficers  to 
take  a  poor  fellow  by  the  neck,  and  because  there  are  no 
prisons  to  put  him  into  when  tbey  have  (done  so,  yet,  let 
me  teH  you,  that  such  a  lamb-like  forbearance  as  tb9t  of 
my  poor,  dear^  deceased  landlord,  TbimbledivmKb  M 
truly  oncommon  withm  the  London  bills  of  mortality*  J 
could  tell  you  of  such  things  that  have  happened: even-to 
mfnUf  «itrolLaa4iCheiB^sHtb  Ihese^fiiuMd^ 
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men,  as  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end.-— But  what  tbe 
devil  has  put  old  Magnus  into  such  note  ?  he  shouts  as  if 
he  were  trying  his  voice  against  a  nonh*-west  gale  of  wind." 

Loud  indeed  was  the  roar  of  the  old  Udaller,  as,  worn 
out  of  patience  by  the  schemes  of  improvement  which 
the  factor  was  now  undauntedly  pressing  upon  his  consid- 
eration, he  answered  him,  (to  use  an  Ossianic  phrase,) 
like  a  wave  upon  a  rock, 

"  Trees,  Sir  Factor — talk  not  to  me  of  trees  !  I  care 
not  though  there  never  be  one  on  the  island,  tall  enough 
to  hang  a  coxcomb  upon*  We  will  have  no  trees  but 
those  that  rise  in  our  havens — ^the  good  trees  that  have 
yards  for  boughs,  and  standing-rigging  for  leaves." 

<*  But  touching  the  draining  of  the  lake  of  Braebaster, 
whereof  I  spoke  to  you.  Master  Magus  Troil,"  said  the 
persevering  agriculturist,  '<  whilk  I  opine  would  be  of  so 
much  consequence,  there  are  two  ways — down  the  Link- 
later  glen,  or  by  the  Scalmester  burn.  Now,  having 
taken  a  level  of  both" 

"  There  is  a  third  way,  Master  Yellowley,"  answered 
the  landlord. 

"  I  profess  I  can  see  none,"  replied  Triptolemus,  with 
as  much  good  faith  as  a  joker  could  desire  in  the  subject 
of  his  wit,  '^  in  respect  that  thee  hill  called  Braebaster  on 
the  south)  and  ane  high  bank  on  the  north,  of  whilk  I  can- 
not carry  the  name  rightly  in  my  head" 

"  Do  not  tell  us  of  hills  and  banks,  Master  Yellowley^ 
there  is  a  third  way  of  draining  the  loch,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  that  shall  be  tried  in  my  day.  You  say  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  are  the  joint  pi*oprietors — ^so  be  it-^ 
let  each  of  us  start  an  equal  proportion  of  brandy,  lime- 
juice,  and  sugar,  into  the  loch — a  ship's  cargo  or  two  will 
do  the  job— let  us  assemble  all  the  jolly  Udallers  of  the 
country,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  you  shall  see  dry  ground 
where  the  loch  of  Braebaster  now  is." 
•  A  loud  laugh  of  applause,  which  for  a  time  actually 
iilenced  Triptolemus,  attended  a  jest  so  very  well  suited 
to  time  and  place-»a  jolly  toast  was  given— -a  merry  song 
was  sung— the  ship  unloaded  her  sweets-— the  pinnacfl 
made  its  gonial  rounds*— the  Aa&t  betwixt  IfegDjis.  and 
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Triptolemus,  wbich  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company  from  its  superior  vehemence,  now  once 
more  sunk,  and  merged  into  the  general  hum  of  the  con- 
vivial table,  and  the  poet  Halcro  again  resumed  his  usurp- 
ed possession  of  the  ear  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun. 

"  Whereabouts  was  I  ?"  he  said,  with  a  tone  which 
expressed  to  his  weary  listener  more  plainly  than  words 
could,  how  much  of  his  desultory  tale  yet  remained  to 
be  told.  **  O,  I  remember — ^we  were  just  at  the  door  of 
the  Wits*  Coffee-house — it  was  set  up  by  one '^ 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Master  Halcro,"  said  his  hearer, 
somewhat  Impatiently,  '^  I  am  desirous  to  hear  of  your 
meetmg  with  Dryden." 

**  What,  with  glorious  John  ? — true — ay — where  was 
1  ?  At  the  Wits'  Coffee-house — ^Well,  in  at  the  door  we 
^t — the  waiters,  and  so  forth,  staring  at  me  ;  for  as  to 
Thimblethwaite,  honest  fellow,  his  was  a  well-known  face. 
— ^I  can  tell  you  a  story  about  that" 

^'  Nay,  but  John  Dryden  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  in  a  tone 
which  deprecated  further  digression. 

"  Ay,  ay,  glorious  John — where  was  I  ? — ^Well,  as  we 
stood  close  by  the  bar,  where  one  fellew  sat  grinding  of 
cofiee,  and  another  putting  up  tobacco  into  penny  parcels 
— a  pipe  and  a  dish  cost  just  a  penny — ^then  and  there  it 
was  that  I  had  the  first  peep  of  him.  One  Dennis  sat 
near  him,  who         " 

"  Nay,  but  John  Dryden — what  like  was  he  ?"  de- 
manded Mordaunt. 

'<  Like  a  little  fat  old  man,  with  his  own  grey  hair,  and 
in  a  fuU-trimmed  black  suit,  that  sat  close  as  a  glove. 
Honest  Thimblethwaite  let  no  one  but  himself  shape  for 
glorious  John,  and  he  had  a  slashing  hand  at  a  sleeve,  I 
promise  you — But  there  is  no  getting  a  mouthful  of  com- 
mon sense  spoken  here— d — ^n  that  Scotchman,  he  and 
old  Magnus  are  at  it  again." 

It  w^.very  true ;-  and  although  the  interruption  did  not 
resemble  a  thunder-clap,  to  which  the  former  stentorian 
exclamation  of  the  Udaller  might  have  been  likened,  it 
was  a  close  and  clamorous  disprte,  maintained  by  qocf* 
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tion,  aDSwer,  retort,  and  repartee,  as  closely  huddled  upon 
each  other  as  the  sounds  which  announce  £rom  a  distance 
a  close  and  sustained  fire  of  musketry. 

"  Hear  reason,  sir  ?"  said  the  UdaUer :;  "  we  will  hear 
reason,  and  speak  reason  too  ;  and  if  reason  fall  short,  you 
shall  have  rhyme  to  boot. — Ha,  ray  little  friend  Halcro  !" 

Though  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  best  story,  (if  that 
could  be  said  to  have  a  middle,  which  had  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end,)  the  bard  bristled  up  at  the  summons, 
like  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  when  ordered  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  grenadiers,  looked  smait,  slapped  the  table 
with  his  band,  and  denoted  hiabecoming  readiness  to  back 
his  hospitable  landlord,  as  becomes  a  well-entertained 
guest.  Triptolemus  was  a  little  daunted  at  this  reinforce- 
ment of  his  adversary  ;  he  paused,  Kke  a  cautious  gen- 
eral, in  the  sweeping  attack  which  he  had  commenced  on 
the  peculiar  usages  of  Zetland,  and  spoke  not  again  until 
the  Udaller  poked  him  with  the  insulting  query,  "  Where 
is  your  reason  now,  Master  Yellowley^  tliat  you  were 
deafening  me  with  a  moment  since  ?" 

"  Be  but  patient,  worthy  sir,"  replied  the  agricuhnrist ; 
"  what  on  earth  can  you  or  any  other  man  say  in  defence 
of  that  thing  you  call  a  plough,  in  this  blinded  country  r 
Why,  even  the  savage  Highlandmeo,  in  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  can  make  more  work,  and  beUer,  with  their 
gascromh,  or  whatever  they  call  it." 

"  But  what  ails  you  at  it,  sir  ?"  said  the-U'lnller ;  "  let 
me  hear  your  objections  to  it.  It  tills  our  laua,  und  what 
would  ye  more  ?" 

^^  It  hath  but  one  handle  or  stilt,"  replied  Triptolemus. 

"  And  who  the  devil,"  said  the  poet,  aiming  at  some- 
thing smart,  '^  would  wish  to  need  a  pair  of  stilts,  if  he  can 
manage  to  walk  with  a  single  one  ?" 

"  Or  tell  me,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  how  it  were  pos- 
sible for  Neil  of  Lupness,  that  lost  one  arm  by  his  fall 
from  the  crag  of  Nekbreokan,  to  manage  a  plough  with 
two  handles  ?" 

"  The  harness  is  of  raw  seal-skin,"  said  Triptolemus. 

"  It  will  save  dressed  leatiier,"  aQSwered^MagQiis  Trail 


'^  It  is  drawn  by  four  wretched  bullocks,"  daid  the  agri- 
culturist, '^  that  are  yoked  breast-fasbion ;  and  two  women 
must  follow  this  unhappy  instrument  ^  and  complete  the 
furrows  with  a  couple  of  shovels." 

"  Drink  about,  Master  Yelfowley,"  said  the  Udaller ; 
"  and,  as  you  say  in  Scotland,  *  never  fedi  your  thumb.* 
Our  cattle  are  too  high-spirited  to  let  one  go  before  the 
other  ;  our  men  are  too  gentle  and  well  nurtured  to  tako 
the  working-field  without  the  women's  company  ;  our 
ploughs  till  our  land — our  land  bears  us  barley  ;  we  brew 
our  ale,  eat  our  bread,  and  make  strangers  welcome  to 
their  share  of  it.     Here's  to  you,  Master  Yellowley." 

Tiiis  was  said  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  decisive  of  the 
question  ;  and,  accordingly,  Halcro  whispered  to  Mor- 
daunt,  **  that  has  setded  the  matter,  and  now  we  will  get 
00  with  glorious  John. — ^There  he  sat  in  his  suit  of  fuU- 
tiimraed  black ;  two  years  due  was  the  bill,  as  mine  honest 
landlord  afterwards  told  me,--*and  such  an  eye  in  his 
bead  ! — none  of  your  burning,  blighting,  falcon  eyes, 
which  we  poets  are  apt  to  make  a  rout  about, — ^^but  a  soft, 
full,  thoc^htful,  yet  penetrating  glance — ^never  saw  the 
like  of  it  in  my  life,  unless  it  were  little  Stephen  Clean- 
cogg's,  the  fiddler,  at  Papastow,  who " 

"  Nay,  but  John  Dryden  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  who,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  had  begun  to  take  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  keeping  the  old  gendeman  to  his  narrative,  as 
men  herd  in  a  restive  sheep,  when  they  wish  to  catch 
him.  He  returned  to  his  theme,  with  his  usual  phrase 
of  "  Ay,  true — ^glorious  John — Well,  sir,  he  cast  his  eye 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  on  mine  landlord,  '  and  hon 
est  Tim,'  said  he,  *  what  hast  thou  got  here  ?'  ami  all 
the  wits,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  that  used  to  crowd 
round  him,  like  the  wenches  round  a  pedlar  at  a  fair,  they 
Qoade  way  for  us,  and  up  we  came  to  the  fire-side,  where 
be  had  1m8  own  eataUuiied  chair, — ^I  have  heard  it  was 
eirried  10  the  Indcday  iu  summit)*,  but  h  was  by  the  fire«- 
ade  when  I  saw  h,-'^^so  up  «ame  Tim  Thiiifblethwaitig, 
through  the  niidist  of  them,  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  I  fol^ 
lowed  with  a  small  parcel- under  tny  •avm^'whitihi^ad 
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taken  up  partly  to  oblige  my  landlord,  as  the  shop  porter  was 
not  in  the  way,  and  partly  that  I  might  be  thought  to  have 
something  to  do  there,  for  you  are  to  think  there  was  no 
admittance  at  the  Wits'  for  strangers  who  had  no  business 
there. — I  have  heard  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  said  a  good 
thing  about  that " 

"  Nay,  but  you  forget  glorious  John,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Ay,  glorious  you  may  well  call  him.  They  talk  ol 
their  Blackmore,  and  Shadwell,  and  such  like, — ^not  fit  tc 
tie  the  latchets  of  John's  shoes — "  Well,'  he  said  to  mj 
landlord,  '  what  have  you  got  there  ?'  and  he,  bowing,  1 
warrant,  lower  than  he  would  to  a  duke,  said  he  had  made 
bold  to  come  and  show  him  the  stuff  which  Lady  Eliza- 
beth  bad  chose  for  her  night-gown. — <  And  which  of  your 
geese  is  that,  Tim,  who  has  got  it  tucked  under  his  wing?' 
— *  He  is  an  Orkney  goose,  if  it  please  you,  Mr.  Dry- 
den,'  said  Tim,  who  had  wit  at  will,  '  and  he  hath  brought 
you  a  copy  of  verses  for  your  honour  to  look  at.'—*  Is  he 
amphibious  ?'  said  glorious  John,  taking  the  paper,— and 
methought  I  could  rather  have  faced  a  battery  of  cannon 
than  the  crackle  it  gave  as  it  opened,  though  he  did  not 
speak  in  a- way  to  dash  one  neither ; — and  then  be  looked 
at  the  verses,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say,  in  a  very  en- 
couraging way  indeed,  with  a  sort  of  good-humoured 
smile  on  his  face,  and  certainly  for  a  fat  elderly  gentle^ 
man, — for  I  would  not  compare  it  to  Minna's  smile,  oi 
Brenda's, — he  had  the  pleasantest  smile  I  ever  saw,— 
*  Why,  Tim,'  he  said,  *  this  goose  of  yours  will  prove  a 
swan  on  your  hands.'  With  that  he  smiled  a  little,  and 
they  all  laughed,  and  none  louder  than  those  who  stood 
too  far  off  to  hear  the  jest ;  for  every  one  knew  when  hfl 
smiled  there  was  something  worth  laughing  at,  and  so  tool 
it  upon  trust ;  and  the  word  passed  through  among  the 
young  Templars,  and  the  wits,  and  the  smarts,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  question  on  question  who  we  were ;  and 
one  French  fellow  was  trying  to  tell  them  it  was  only 
Monsieur  Tim  Thimblethwaite ;  but  he  made  such  work 
with  bis  Dumbletate  and  Timbletate,  that  1  thought  bii 
explanation  would  have  lasted        " 


tsi 

^  As  long  a^iTMir  own  story/'  tfaoaght  MoFdMint ;  but 
the  narrative  wa&  at  lengdi  finally  cut  sbort,  by  the  strong 
and  decided  voice  of  tbe  Udalier. 

^^  I  wiii  bear  no  more  on  it,  Mr.  Factor,"  he  exclaimed* 

^^  At  least  let  aie  say  something  about  the  breed  of 
horses,"  said  YeUowley,  in  rather  a  cry-roercy  tone  of 
voice.  «'  Your  horses,  my  d«ar  sir,  resemble  cats  in 
size,  and  tigers  in  devilry  !" 

^*  For  their  sise,"  said  Magnus,  ^*  they  are  the  easier 
for  us  to  get  off  and  on  theo»^as  Triptolemus  experi* 
enced  thb  morning,  thought  Moridaunt  to  himself) — ^and, 
as  for  their  devihy,  let  no  one  mount  them  that  cannot 
manage  them." 

A  twinge  of  self-^conviedon,  on  the  part  of  the  irgricul*- 
turist,  ^evented  him  from  reply.  He  darted  a  depreca- 
tory glance  ai  Mordaunt,  as  if  for  tbe  purpose  of  imploring 
secrecy  respecting  his  tumble  ;  and  the  Udalier,  who  saw 
his  advantage,  although  he  was  not  aware  of  the  cause^ 
pursued  it  with  the  high  and  stern  tone  proper  to  one  who 
had  all  his  hfe  been  unaccustomed  to  meet  with,  and  un» 
apt  to  endure,  opposition. 

'*  By  the  blood  of  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr,"  he  said, 
"  but'  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  Afaster  Factor  YeUowley  ! 
Yoa  come  to  us  from  a  strange  land,  understanding  neith- 
er our  laws,  nor  our  manners,  nor  our  language,  and  you 
propose  to  become  governor  of  the  country,  and  that  we 
should  all  be  your  slaves !" 

"  My  pupils,  worthy  sir,  my  pupils  !"  said  YeUowley, 
"  and  diat  only  for  your  own  proper  advantage." 

'^  We  are  too  old  to  go  to  school,"  said  the  Zetlander 
"  I  tell  you  once  more,  we  wiU  smv  and  reap  our  grain 
as  our  fathers  did  wo  wiU  eat  what  God  sends  us,  with 
Aor  doors  open  to  tbe  stranger,  even  as  theirs  were  open, 
If  there  is  aught  imperfect  in  our  practice,  we  wiU  amend 
it  in  time  and  season;  but  the  blessed  Baptist's  holy  day 
was  made  for  light  hearts  and  quick  heels.  He  that  speaks 
I  word  more  of  reason,  as  you  call  it,  or  anything  that 
looks  like  it,  shall  awaUow  a  pint  of  sea^watar-^he  shaU, 
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by  tbis  hancl-*-and  so  fill  up  the  good  diip,  the  Jolly  lif  ar 
iuer  of  Canton,  once  more,  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
will  stick  by  ber  ;  and  let  the  rest  have  a  fling  with  the 
fiddlers,  who  have  been  summoning  us  this  hour.  I  will 
warrant  every  wench  is  on  tiptoe  by  this  time.  Come, 
Mr.  Yellowley,  no  unkindness,  man — why,  man,  thou 
feelest  the  rolling  of  the  Jolly  Mariner  still— (for,  in  truth, 
honest  Triptolemus  showed  a  little  unsteadiness  of  mo- 
tion, as  he  rose  to  attend  his  host) — but  never  mind,  we 
shall  have  thee  find  thy  land*legs  to  reel  it  with  yonder 
bonnie  belies.  Oome  along,  Triptolemus — let  me  grap- 
ple thee  fast,  lest  thou  tripy  old  Triptolemus — ha,  ha,  ha  !'' 

So  saying,  the  portly  though  weather-beaten  hulk  ot 
the  Udaller  sailed  off  like  a  liian^f-war  that  had  braved 
a  hundred  gales,  having  his  guest  in  tow  like  a  recent 
prize.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  revellers  fallowed  their 
leader  with  loud  jubilee,  although  there  were  several 
stanch  topers,  who,  taking  the  option  left  them  by  the 
Udaller,  remained  behind  to  relieve  the  Jolly  Manner  of 
a  fresh  cargo,  amidst  many  a  pledge  to  the  health  of  their 
absent  landlord,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  roof-tree, 
with  whatsoever  other  wishes  of  kindness  could  be  de- 
vised, as  an  apology  for  another  pint-bumper  of  noble 
punch. 

The  rest  soon  thronged  the  dancing-room,  an  apart- 
ment which  partook  of  the  simplicity  of  the  time  and  of 
the  country.  Drawing-rooms  and  saloons  were  then  un* 
known  in  Scotland,  save  in  tlie  houses  of  the  nobility,  and 
of  course  absolutely  so  in  Zetland  ;  but  a  long,  low, 
anomalous  store-room,  sometimes  U3ed  for  the  deposita- 
tion of  merchandize,  sometimes  for  putting  aside  lumber, 
and  a  thousand  otlier  purposes,  was  well  kniown  to  all  the 
youth  of  Dunrossness,  and  of  many  a  district  be- 
skies,  as  the  scene  of  the  merry  dance,  which  was  sus- 
tained with  so  much  glee  when  Magnus  Troil  gave  his 
frequent  feasts. 

The  first  af^earahce  of  this  ball-foom  might  have 
shocked  a  fashionable  party,  assembled  for  the  quadriUe 
or  the  wahz.      Low  as, we  have  stated  the  apaninent  to 
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be,  h  was  biit  imperfe<^y'']llamhmted  bjr.knip^  candles^ 
dup-laatems,  and  a  variety  of  ether  candelabra',  whicli 
seryed  to  throw  a  dusky  light  upon  th@  floofyiand  upoo 
the  iieaps  of  merchandize  and  misieeUaaeou&  articles  which 
were  piled  around  ;  some  of  them  stores  iqr  the  winter ; 
some,  goods  destined  for  exportation  ;  some,  the  tribute 
of  Neptune,  paid  at  the  expense,  of  shipwrecked  vessels, 
whose  owners  werte  unknown  ;    some,,  articles  of  barter 
received  by  the  proprietor,  who,  like  most  others  at  the 
.  period)  was  somewhat  of  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  land- 
holder, in'  exchange  for  die  fish,  and  other  articles,  the 
produce  of  his  ^tkte.     All  these,  with  the  chests;  boxes, 
casks,  be.  which,  contained  them,  had  been  drawn  aside, 
snd  piled  one  above  the  ottier,  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  dancers,  who,  light  and  lively  as  if  they  had  occupied 
the  most:  splendid  saloon  in  the  parish  of  St*  James's,  ex* 
ecuted  their  national  dances  with  equal  grace  and  activity. 
The  group  of  oM  men  who  looked  on,  bore  no  incon* 
sideraUe  liesemblaDce  io  a  party  of  aged  tritons,  engaged 
ia  beholding  the  sports  of  the  searnymphs;    so   bard  a 
look  bad  most  of  them  acquired  by  contending  with  the 
elements,  and  so  much  did  l^e  shaggy  hair  and  beards, 
which  many  of  tliem  cuhivated  after  the  ancient  Norwe- 
gian fasliion,  give  their  heads  the  character  of  jthese  sup^ 
posed  natives  of  the  deep.      The  young  people,  on  the 
other  band,  were  uncommonly  handsome,  tall,  well-made, 
and  shapely ;  the  men:  with  long  fair  hair,  and,  until  broken 
''y  the  weather,  a  fresh  ruddy  complexion,  which,  in  the 
iemales,  was  softened  into  a  bloom  of  infinite  delicacy. 
Their  natural  good  ear  for  music  qualified  thism  to  second 
to  the  utmost  the  exertions  of  a  band,  whose  strains  were 
^y  no  n>eans  contemptible ;  while  the  elders,  who  stood 
around,  or  sat  quiet  upon  the>old<^ea*«b«slS|  which  served 
for  chairs,  criticised  the  dancers,  as  they  compv^d  their 
execution  with  their  own  exertions  in  former  days  ;   or, 
warmed  by  the  cup  and  flagon,  which  continued  to  cir- 
culate among  them,  snapped  their  fingers,  and  beat  time 
^th  their  feet  to  the  music.  - 
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Mordaunt  looked  opoo  this  seeiie  of  uniirenal  mirth 
with  the  painful  reoollection,  that  he^  dinxst  aside  from 
his  pre-eminence,  no  longer  exercised  the  importaat  daties 
of  chief  of  the  dancers,  or  office  of  leader  of  the  revels, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  stranger  Cleveland. 
Anxious,  however,  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  his  own 
disappointment,  which  he  fek  it  was  neither  wise  to  en- 
tertain nor  manly  to  display,  he  approached  his  fair  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  he  had  been  so  acceptable  at  table,  with 
the  purpose  of  invidng  one  of  them  to  become  Us  partner 
ill  the  dance.  But  the  awfully  ancient  old  lady,  even  the 
Lady  Gkwtowrum,  who  had  only  tolerated  the  exuber- 
ance of  her  nieces'  mirth  during  the  time  of  dinner,  be- 
cause her  situation  rendered  it  then  inqiossible  bx  her  to 
interfere,  was  not  disposed  to  permit  the  apprehended 
renewal  of  the  intimacy  implied  in  Mertoun's  invitation. 
She  therefore  took  upon  herself,  in  the  name  of  her  two 
nieces,  who  sat  pouting  beside  her  in  displeased  silence, 
to  inform  Mordaunt,  after  thanking  him  for  his  civility, 
that  the  hands  of  her  nieces  were  engaged  for  that  even- 
ing ;  and,  as  he  continued  to  watoh  the  party  at  a  little 
distanee,  he  had  an  opportonity  of  being  convinced  that 
^e  alleged  engagement  was  a  mere  apology  to  get  rid  of 
him,  when  he  saw  the  two  good-humoured  sisters  join  the 
dance,  under  the  auspices  of  the  next  young  men  who 
asked  dieir  hands.  Incensed  at  so  marked  a  slight,  and 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  another,  Mordaunt  Mertoun 
drew  back  from  the  circle  of  dancers,  shrowded  himself 
amongst  the  mass  of  inferior  persons  who  crowded  into 
the  bottom  oi  the  room  as  q^ectators,  and  there,  conceal- 
ed from  the  observation  of  others,  digested  his  own  mor- 
tificadon  as  well  as  he  could— ^that  is  to  say,  very  ill — 
and  with  all  the  ^ulosophy  of  his  age— that  is  to  say,  with 
none  at  all* 
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A  tord  &r  me — let  wantons,  light  of  heail. 
Tickle  the  tueless  rashes  with  their  heels : 
For  I  am  proverbM  with  a  grandsire  phn 
I'll  be  a  candle^lder,  and  look  on. 

Romeo  and  JulUL 

The  youth,  says  the  moralist  Johnson,  cares  hot  for 
boy's  hobby-horse,  nor  the  man  for  the  youtli's  mis- 
fress ;  and  therefore  the  distress  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun, 
»lien  excluded  from  tiie  merry  dance,  may  seem  trifling 
to  many  of  my  readers,  who  would,  nevertheless,  think 
they  did  well  to  be  angry  if  deposed  from  their  usual 
place  in  an  assembly  of  a  different  kind.  There  lacked 
not  amusement,  however,  for  those  whom  the  dance  did 
Dot  suit,  or  who  were  not  happy  enough  to  find  partners 
to  their  liking.  Halcro,  now  completely  in  his  element, 
liad  assembled  round  him  an  audience,  to  whom  he  was 
declaiming  his  poetry  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  glorious 
John  himself,  and  receiving  in  return  the  usual  degree  ot 
applause  allowed  to  minstrels  who  recite  their  own  rhymes 
-^so  long  at  least  as  the  author  is  within  hearing  of  the 
friiicism.  Halcro's  poetry  might  indeed  have  interested 
toe  antiquary  as  well  as  the  admirer  of  the  Muses,  for 
several  of  his  pieces  were  translations  or  imitations  from 
ibe  Scaldic  sagas,  which  continued  to  be  sung  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  those  islands  even  until  a  very  late  period ;  in- 
somuch, that  when  Gray's  poems  first  found  their  way  to 
Orkney,  the  old  people  recognized  at  ohee,  in  the  ode  ol 
^e  "  Fatal  Sisters,"  the  Runic  rhymes  which  had  amus- 
^ji  or  terrified  their  infancy  under  the  title  of  the  Magi- 
'^^^ns,  and  which  the  fishers  of  North  Ronaldshaw,  and 
'^(her  remote  isles,  used  still  to  sing  when  aske4  for  a 
•Norse  ditty .^ 
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Hair  listening,  half  lost  in  bis  own  reflections,  Mordaunt 
Mertoun  stood  near  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  in  the 
outer  ring  of  the  little  circle  formed  around  old  Halcro, 
while  the  bard  chanted  to  a  low,  wild,  monotonous  air, 
vancd  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  singer  to  give  interest  and 
emphasis  to  particular  passages,  the  following  imitation  ol 
a  Northern  war-song : 

The  nn  is  risiii^  dimljr  red. 
The  wiiid  is  waiiin^  low  and  dnad ; 
From  bis  difi*  tbe  eagle  sallies. 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleiyts 
In  tbe  midst  tbe  ravens  Iwver, 
Feep  tbe  wild-dogs  from  tbe  cover. 
Screaming,  croaking,  bajiqg,  yelliog. 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  aod  dying, 
Fair-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  fl^nng." 

Many  a  crest  in  air  is  streaming. 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  tbe  axe  uprears, 
Doom'd  to  hew  ifae  wood  of  EpcMn. 
All  aking  tbe  crowded  ranks, 
Horses  iieigh  and  armoar  clanks ; 
Cbie6  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing. 
Louder  still  tbe  bard  is  singing, 
"  Gather,  footmen,— gather,  borKmea, 
To  tbe  fidd,  ye  valiant  Nonemn ! 

**  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  bomber. 
View  not  vantage,  count  not  number ; 
Jolty  reapers,'  forward  still ; 
Grow  tbe  crop  on  vale  or  bill, 
Thick  or  scattered,  stiff  or  Uthe, 
ll  shall  down  before  tbe  scythe. 
Forward  with  your  sickles  bright. 
Reap  tbe  harvest  of  tbe  fight — 
Onward,  footmeq, — onward,  horseman 
To  ibt  cbavge,  ye  gtjlant  NoneoMi ! 
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^  FVttal  choosers  of  the  slaagbter, 

O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter ; 

Hear  the  voice  she  spreads  before  yfif^ 

Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory ; 

Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 

Her  ever-circling  mead  and  aJe, 

Where  for  eternity  unite 

The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 

Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemoi, 

Chaige  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norsemen  !" 

"  The  poor  unhappy  blinded  heathens !"  said  Triptol- 
emus,  with  a  sigh  deep  enough  for  a  groan ;  "  they  speak 
of  their  eternal  cups  of  ale,  and  I  question  if  they  kend 
how    to    manage  a  croft  land  of  grain  !" 

"  The  cleverer  fellows  they,  neighbour  Yellowley," 
answered  the  poet,  "  if  they  made  ale  without  barley." 

"  Barley ! — alack-a-day  !"  replied  the  more  accurate 
t^culturist,  "  who  ever  heard  of  barley  in  these  parts  ? 
Bear,  my  dearest  fnend,  bear  is  all  they  have,  and  won* 
derment  it  is  to  me  that  they  ever  see  an  awn  of  it.     Ye 
scart  the  land  with  a  bit  thing  ye  ca'  a  pleagh — ^ye  might 
as  weel  give  it  a  ritt  with  the  teeth  of  a  redding-kame. 
0,  to  see  the  sock,  and  the  heel,  and  the  sole-clout  of  a 
feal  steady  S<tottish  pleugh,  with  a  chield  like  a  Samson 
between  the  stilts,  laying  a  weight  on  them  would  keep 
down  a  mountain  ;  twa  stately  owsen,  and  as  many  broad- 
breasted  horse  in  the  traces,  going  tlirough  soil  and  till, 
and  leaving  a  fur  in  the  ground  would  carry  off  water  like 
a  causeyed  syver !  They  that  have  seen  a  sight  like  that, 
bave  seen  something  to  crack  about  in  another  sort,  than 
tbose  unhappy  auld-warld  stories  of  war  and  slaughter,  of 
which  the  land  had  seen  even  but  too  nriekle,  for  a'  your 
singiag  and  sougliing  awa  in  praise  of  such  blood-thirsty 
Wngs,  Maister  Claud  Halcro." 
"It  is  a  heresy,"  said  the  animated  little  poet, bridling 

^d  drawing  himself  up,  as  if  the  whole  defence  of  the 

Orcadian  Archipelago  rested  on  his  sin^e  arm — ^**  It  is 

*  heresy  so  much  as  to  name  one's  nairve  country,  if  a . 

nan  is  not  prepared  when  and  how  to  defend  himself-^ 
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ay,  and  to  annoy  another.  The  time  has  been,  that  if  w( 
made  not  good  ale  and  aquavitae,  we  knew  well  enougl 
where  to  find  that  which  was  ready  made  to  our  hand 
but  now  the  descendants  of  Sea-kin^s  and  Champions 
and  Berserkars,  are  become  as  incapable  of  using  theii 
swords,  as  if  they  were  so  many  women.  Ye  may  prais( 
thera  for  a  strong  pull  on  an  oar,  or  a  sure  foot  on  a  sker 
ry  ;  but  what  else  could  glorious  John  himself  say  of  ye 
my  good  Hialtlanders,  lliat  any  man  would  listen  to  ?" 

''  Spoken  like  an  angel,  most  noble  poet !"  said  Cleve- 
land, who,  during  an  interval  of  the  d^nce,  stood  neaj 
the  party  in  which  this  conversation  was  held,  "  Thi 
old  champions  you  talked  to  us  about  yesternight,  wer<i 
the  men  to  make  a  harp  ring — gallant  fellows,  that  were 
friends  to  the  sea,  and  enemies  to  all  that  sailed  on  it. 
Their  ships,  I  suppose^  were  clumsy  enough ;  but  if  it  is 
true  that  they  went  upon  the  account  as  for  as  the  Levant, 
I  scarce  believe  that  ever  better  fellows  unloosed  a  lop- 
sail." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Halcro,  "  there  you  i^ke  thesft:  right. 
In  those  days  none  could  call  their  life  and  means  of  liv- 
ing their  own,  unless  they  dwelt  twenty  miles  out  of  sight 
of  the  blue  sea.  Why,  they  had  public  prayers  put  up 
in  every  church  in  Europe,  for  deliverance  from  the  ire 
of  the  Northmen.  In  France  and  England,  ay,  and  in 
Scotland  too,  lor  as  high  as  they  hold  their  head  now-a- 
days,  there  was  not  a  bay  or  a  haven,  but  it  was  freer  to 
our  forefathers  than  to  the  poor  devils  of  natives ;  and 
now  we  cannot,  forsooth,  so  much  as  grow  our  owd  bar- 
ley without  Scottish  help — (here  he  darted  a  s^castic 
glance  at  the  factor) — I  would  I  saw  the  time  we  were  to 
measure. arms  with  them  again  !" 

"  Spoken  like  a  hero  once  more !"  said  Cleveland. 

"  Ah  !"  continued  the  little  bard,  "  I  would  it  were 
possible  to  see  our  barks,  once  the  water-dragons  of  the 
world,  swimming  with  the  black  raven  standard  waving 
at  the  topmast,  and  their  decks  glimmering  with  arms,  in- 
stead of  being  heaped  up  with  stock-fish — ^winning  with 
our  fearless  hands  what  the  niggard  soil  denies — ^paying 
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lack  alt  old  wcotn  »nd  modem  injury^^reapiDg  where  we 
never  sowed,  and  felUng  what  we  never  plamed — ^living 
and  laagbing  through  the  world ,  and  smiiiog  when  we 
were  summoned  to  quit  it !" 

So  spoke  Claud  Halcro,  in  no  serious,  <x  at  least  most 
certainly  in  no  sober  mood,  his  brain,  (never  the  most 
stable)  wfaizziiig  under  the  influence  of  fifty  well-remem- 
bered sagas,  besides  five  bumpers  of  usquebaugh  and 
brandy  ;  aad  Cleveland,  between  jest  and  earnest,  clap- 
ped biEB  on  the  shoulder,  and  again  repeated,  '^  Spoken 
like  a  hero  V* 

"  Spoken  like  a  fool,  I  think,**  said  Magnus  Troil, 
whose  attention  had  been  also  attracted  by  the  vehemence 
of  the  little  bard*-—**  where  would  you  cruize  upon,  or 
against  whom  ? — we  are  all  subjects  of  one  realm,  I  tiow, 
and  I  would  have  you  to  remember,  that  your  voyage 
may  bring  up  at  Execution-dock.-— I  like  not  Ae  Scots — 
no  o&Bce,  Mr.  Yellowley— that  is,  I  would  like  them 
well  enough  if  they  would  stay  quiet  in  their  own  land, 
and  leave  us  at  peace  with  our  own  people,  and  manners, 
and  fashions  ;  and  if  they  would  but  abide  there  till  I 
went  to  harry  them  like  a  mad  old  Berserkar,  I  would 
l^ve  diem  in  peace  till  the  day  of  judgment.  With  what 
the  sea  seods  us,  and  the  land  lends  us,  as  the  proverb 
sajs,  and  a  set  of  honest  neigbbouriy  folks  to  help  us  to 
coQsume  it,  so  help  me  Saint  Magnus,  as  I  think  we  are 
even  but  too  happy !" 

**  I  know  what  war  is,"  said  an  old  man,  **  and  I  would 
as  soon  sail  through  Sumburgh-roost  in  a  cockle-shell,  or 
in  a  worse  loom,  as  I  would  venture  there  again." 

**  And,  pray,  what  wars  knew  your  valour  ?"  said  HaJ- 
cro,  who,  though  forbearing  to  coi^adict  bis  landlord 
iiom  a  sense  of  respect,  was  not  a  whit  inclmed  to  aban- 
<loQ  his  argument  to  any  meaner  authority. 

"I  was  pressed,"  answered  the  old  Triton,  **  to  servo 
under  Montrose,  when  he  came  here  about  the  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  carried  a  sort  of  us  ofiT,  will 
je  nill  ye,  to  get  our  throats  cut  in  the  wilds  of  Strath- 
navem,^!  shall  never  forget  it — we  had  been  hard  put  to 
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It  for  victuals— wfaat  would  I  have  ffrexh  far  a  Iiracfaeon  of 
Burgh-Westra  beef — ay,  or  a  mess  of  sour  sillocks  ? — 
When  our  Higfalamimen  brought  in  a  dainty  drove  of  kj- 
loes,  much  ceremony  there  was  not,  ibr  we  shot  and  felled , 
and  flayedy  and  roasted,  and  broiled,  as>  it  came  to  every 
man's  hand ;  till,  just  as  our  beards  were  at  the  greasiest, 
we  heard — God  preserve  us — a  tramp  of  horse,  then  twa  or 
three  drapping  shots, — then  came  a  fuB  salvo^ — ^and  then, 
when  the  officers  were  crying  on  us  to  stand,  and  roaist 
of  us  looking  wliich  way  we  might  run  away,  down  they 
broke,  horse  and  foot,  with  old  John  Urry,  or  Hurryf*or 
whatever  they  called  him — he  hurried  us  that  day,  and 
worried  us  to  boot — ^and  we  began  to  falF  as  thick  as  the 
stots  that  we  were  felling  five  minutes  before.'^ 

*^  And  Montrose,"  said  the  soft  voice  of  the  graceful 
Minna ;  "  what  became  of  Montrose,  or  how  looked  he  ?* 

^^  Like  a  lion  with  the  hunters  before  him,"  answered 
the  old  gentleman  ;  '^  but  I  looked  not  twice  bis  way,  for 
my  own  lay  right  over  the  hill." 

^*  And  so  you  left  him  ?"  said  Minna,  id  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  contempt. 

*^  It  was  no  fauk  of  mine.  Mistress  Minna,"  answered 
the  old  man,  somewhat  out  of  countenance ;  "but  I  was 
there  with  no  choice  of  my  own ;  and,  besides,  what  good 
could  I  have  done  ? — all  the  rest  were  running  like  sheep, 
and  why  should  I  have  staid  ?" 

"  You  might  have  died  with  him,"  said  Minna. 

"  And  lived  with  him  to  all  eternity,  in  immortal  verse  *" 
added  Claud  Halcro. 

"  I  thank  you,  mistiness  Minna,"  replied  the  plain-deal* 
ing  Zedander  ;  "  and  I  thank  you,  my  old  friend  Claud ; 
—but  [  would  rath^  drink  hoih  your  healths  in  this  good 
bicker  of  ale,  like  a  living  man  as  I  am,  than  that  you 
should  be  making  songs  in  mine  honoar,  fer  having  died 
forty  or  fifty  years  agone.  But  what  signified  it  ? — run 
or  fight,  'twas  all  one ; — they  took  Montrose,  poor  fellow, 
for  all  his  doughty  deeds,  and  they  took  me  that  did  no 
doughty  deeds  at  all ;  and  they  hanged  him,  poor  mani 
and  as  for  me " 
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"  I  trust  m  Heaven  they  flogged  and  pickled  you," 
said  Cleveland,  worn  out  of  patiemce  with  the  dull  narra- 
tive of  the  peaceful  Zetlander's  poltroonery,  of  which  he 
seemed  so  wondrous  little  ashamed. 

"  Flog  horses,  and  pickle  beef,"  said  Magnus;  "  Why, 
you  have  not  the  vanity  to  think,  that,  with  all  your  quar- 
ter-deck airs,  you  will  make  poor  old  neighbour  Haagen 
ashamed  that  he  was  not  killed  some  scores  of  years  since  ? 
You  have  looked  on  death  yourself,  my  doughty  young 
friend,  but  it  >vas  with  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  be  thought  of ;  but  we  are  a  peaceful  people,^* 
peaceful,  that  is,  as  long  as  any  one  should  be  peaceful, 
and  that  is  till  some  one  has  the  impudence  to  wrong  us, 
or  our  neighbours  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  may  not  find 
our  northern  blood  much  cooler  in  our  veins  tlian  was  that 
of  the  old  Scandinavians  tliat  gave  us  our  names  and  lin- 
eage.— Get  ye  along,  get  ye  along  to  the  sword-dance, 
that  the  strangers  that  are  amongst  us  may  see  that  our 
hands  and  our  weapons  are  not  altogether  unacquainted 
even  yet."^ 

A  dozen  cutlasses,  selected  hastily  from  an  old  arm- 
chest,  and  whose ,  rusted  hue  bespoke  how  seldom  -they 
left  the  sheath,  armed  the  same  number  of  young  Zet- 
landers,  with  whom  mingled  six  maidens,  led  by  Minna 
Troil ;  and  the  minstrelsy  instantly  commenced  a  tune 
appropriate  to  the  ancient  Norwegian  war-dance,  the  evo- 
lutions of  which  are  perhaps  still  practised  in  those  remote 
islands. 

The  first  movement  was  graceful  and  majestic,  the 
youths  holding  their  swords  erect,  and  without  much  ges- 
^re ;  but  the  tune,  and  the  corresponding  motions  of  the 
dancers,  became  gradually  more  and  more  rapid, — ^they 
clashed  their  swords  together,  in  measured  time,  with  a 
spirit  which  gave  the  exercise  a  dangerous  appearance  in 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  though  the  firmness,  justice,  and 
accuracy,  with  which  the  dancers  kept  time  with  the  stroke 
of  their  weapons,  did,  in  truth,  ensure  its  safety.  The 
DQost  singular  part  of  the  exhibition  was  the  courage  ex- 
hibited by  the  female  performers,  who  now,  surrounded 
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by  the  swordsmen,  seemed  like  the  Sabine  maidens  in  the 
hands  of  their  Roman  lovers ;  now,  moving  under  the 
arch  of  steel  which  the  young  men  had  formed ,  by  cross- 
ing their  weapons  over  the  heads  of  their  fair  partners, 
resembled  the  band  of  Amazons  when  they  first  joined 
in  the  Pyrrhic  dance  with  the  followers  of  Theseus.  But 
by  far  the  most  striking  and  appropriate  figure  was  that 
of  Minna  Troil,  whom  Halcro  had  long  since  entitled  the 
Queen  of  Swords,  and  who,  indeed,  moved  amidst  the 
swordsmen  with  an  air,  which  seemed  to  hold  all  the 
drawn  blades  as  the  proper  accompaniments  of  her  person, 
and  the  implements  of  her  pleasure.  And  when  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  became  more  intricate,  when  the  close 
and  continuous  clash  of  the  weapons  made  some  of  her 
companions  shrink,  and  show  signs  of  fear,  her  cheek, 
her  Up,  and  her  eye,  seemed  rather  to  announce,  that,  at 
the  moment  when  the  weapons  flashed  fastest,  and  rung 
sharpest  around  her,  she  was  most  completely  self-pos- 
sQssed,  and  in  her  own  element.  Last  of  all,  when  the 
music  had  ceased,  and  she  remained  for  an  instant  upon 
the  floor  by  herself,  as  the  rule  of  the  dance  required, 
the  swordsmen  and  maidens,  who  departed  from  around 
her,  seemed  the  guards  and  the  train  of  some  princess, 
who,  dismissed  by  her  signal,  were  leaving  her  for  a  time 
to  solitude.  Her  own  look  and  attitude,  wrapped,  as  she 
probably  was,  in  some  visimi  of  the  imagination,  corres- 
ponded admirably  with  the  ideal  dignity  which  Ae  specta- 
tors ascribed  to  her ;  but,  almost  immediately  recollecting 
herself,  she  blushed,  as  if  conscious  she  had  been,  though 
but  for  an  instant,  the  object  of  undivided  attention,  and 
gave  her  hand  gracefully  to  Cleveland,  Who,  though  he 
hsid  not  joined  in  the  dance,  assumed  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting her  to  her  seat. 

As  they  passed,  MordaUnt  Mertoun  might  observe  that 
Cleveland  whispered  into  Minna's  ear,  and  that  her  brief 
reply  was  accompanied  with  even  more  discomposure  of 
countenance  than  she  had  manifested  when  encoumering 
the  gaze  of  the  whole  assembly.  Mord  aunt's  swspicioas 
were  strongly  awakened  by  what  he  observed,  for  he  knew 
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Miima'^  chafftcter  wellj  and  with  what  equanimity  and 
mdilTerence  she  was  in  the  custom  of  receiving  the  usual 
complinieDts  and  gallantries  with  which  her  beauty  and 
her  situation  rendered  her  sufficiently  familiar. 

"  Can   it  be  possible  she  really  loves  this  stranger  ?" 
was  the  unpleasant  thought  that  instantly  shot  across  Mor- 
(iaunt*s  mind  ; — "  And  if  she  does,  what  is  my  interest 
in  the  matter?"  was  the  second  ;  and  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  reflection,  that  though  he  claimed  no  in- 
terest at  any  time  but  as  a  friend,  and  though  that  interest 
was  now  withdrawn,  be  was  still,  in  consiueration  of  their 
former  intimacy,  entitled  both  to  be  sorry  and  angry  at 
ber  for  throwing  away  her  affections  on  one  he  judged 
unworthy  of  her.     In  this  process  of  reasoning,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  little  mortified  vanity,  or  some  indescribable 
shade  of  selfish  regret,  might  be  endeavouring  to  assume 
the  disguise  of  dismterested  generosity  ;  but  there  is  so 
much  of  base  alloy  in  our  very  best  (unassisted)  thoughts, 
that  it  is  melancholy  work  to  criticise  toe  closely  the  mo- 
tives of  our  most  worthy  actioijs  ;  at  least  we  would  re- 
commend to  every  one  to  let  those  of  his  neighbours  pass 
current,  however,  narrowly  he  may  examine  the  purity  of 
his  own. 

The  sword-dance  was  succeeded  by  various  other  spec- 
imens of  the  same  exercise,  and  by  songs,  to  which  the 
singers  lent  their  whole  soul,  while  the  audience  were  sure, 
^  occasion  offered,  to  unite  in  some  favourite  chorus.  It 
is  upon  such  occasions  that  music,  though  of  a  simple  and 
even  rude  character,  finds  its  natural  empire  over  the 
geoerous  bosom,  and  produces  that  strong  excitement 
which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  most  learned  compositions 
of  the  first  masters^  which  are  caviare  to  the  common  ear, 
although,  doubtless,  tliey  afford  a  delight,  exquisite  in  its 
^,  to  those  whose  natural  capacity  and  education  have 
enabled  them  to  comprehend  and  relish  those  difficult  and 
complicated  combinations  of  harmony. 

h  was  about  midnight  when  a  knocking  at  the  door  of 
^  mansion,  with  the  sound  of  the  Gue  and  the  Lang$pieU 
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announced,  by  their  tinkling  chime,  the  arrival  of  fresh 
revellers,  to  whom,  according  to  the  hospitable  custom  ot 
the  country,  the  apartments  were  instantly  thrown  open. 
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-My  mind  BiisgiTes, 


Some  conseqaence,  yet  haatging  m  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  b^ta  his  fearfiil  date 
With  this  sight's  revels 

Romeo  and  JulkL 

The  new-comers  were,  according  to  the  frequent  cus- 
tom of  such  frolrckers  all  over  the  world,  disguised  in  a 
sort  of  masking  habits,  and  designed  to  represent  the 
Tritons  and  Mermaids,  with  whom  ancient  tradition  and 
popular  belief  have  peopled  the  northern  seas.  The  for- 
mer, called  by  Zetlanders  of  that  time,  Shoupeltins,  were 
represenied  by  young  men  grotesquely  habited,  with  false 
hair,  and  beards  made  of  flax,  and  chaplets  composed  of 
sea- ware  interwoven  with  shells,  and  other  marine  pro- 
ductions, with  which  also  were  decorated  their  light-blue 
or  greenish  mantles  of  wadmaal,  repeatedly  before-men- 
tioned. They  had  fish-spears,  and  other  emblems  of 
their  assumed  quality,  amongst  which  the  classical  taste 
of  Claud  Halcro,  by  whom  the  mask  was  arranged,  had 
not  forgotten  the  conch-shells,  which  were  stoutly  and 
hoarsely  winded,  from  time  to  time,  by  one  or  two  of  the 
aquatic  deities,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  who  stood 
near  them. 

The  Nereids  and  Water-nymphs  who  attended  on  this 
occasion,  displayed,  as  usual,  a  little  more  taste  and  orna- 
ment than  was  to  be  seen  amongst  their  male  attendants. 
F'antastic  garments  of  green  silk,  and  other  materials  of 
superior  cost  and  fashion,  had  been  contrived,  so  as  to 
imitate  their  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters^  and, 


at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  shape  and  features  of  the 
fair  wearers  to  tlie  best  advantage.  The  bracelets  and 
shells,  which  adorned  the  neck,  arms,  and  ankles  of  the 
pretty  Mermaidens,  were,  in  some  cases,  intermixed  with 
real  pearls  ;  and  the  appearance,  upon  the  whole,  was 
such  as  might  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  court  of  Am- 
phitrite,  especially  when  the  long  bright  locks,  blue  eyes, 
fair  complexions,  and  pleasing  features  of  the  maidens  of 
Thule,  were  taken  into  consideration.  We  do  not  indeed 
pretend  to  aver,  that  any  of  these  seeming  Mermaids  had 
so  accurately  imitated  the  real  syren,  as  commentators 
have  supposed  those  attendant  on  Cleopatra  did,  who, 
adoptmg  the  fish's  train  of  their  original,  were  able,  nev- 
ertheless, to  make  their  *'  bends,"  or  "  ends,"  (said  com- 
mentators cannot  tell  which,)  "  adomings."*  Indeed, 
had  they  not  left  their  extremities  in  their  natural  state,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Zetland  syrens  to 
have  executed  the  very  pretty  dance  with  which  they  re- 
warded the  company,  for  the  ready  admission  which  had 
been  granted  to  them. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  maskers  were  no 
strangers,  but  a  part  of  the  guests,  who,  stealing  out  a 
little  time  before,  had  thus  disguised  themselves,  in  order 
to  give  variety  to  the  mirth  of  the  evening.  The  muse 
of  Claud  Halcro,  always  active  on  such  occasions,  had 
supplied  them  with  an  appropriate  song,  of  which  we  may 
give  the  following  specimen.  The  song  was  alternate  be- 
twixt a  Nereid  or  Mermaid,  and  a  Merman  or  Triton — the 
males  and  females  on  either  part  forming  a  semi-chorus, 
which  accompanied  and  bore  burden  to  the  principal 
anger. 


MXRMAm. 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave, 

String^ing  beads  of  glistering  pearl, 
dinging  (he  achievements  brave 

Of  many  an  old  Norwegian  ear) ; 

*  See  some  admirable  discussion  ou  this  passage,  m  the  Variorum  Shakspearti 


IM 


wfaeredw 
Fallf  ••  ligfat  upon  oar 
At  the  i^  of  lover,  CFftviop 

Vky  fixNB  his  lady  dear, 
GUldran  of  wild  Thole,  «c, 
Fnmi  the  deep  eaves  of  the 
At  the  laric  ipn^gi  from  the  lea. 
Hither  cooie  to  riiare  your  glaa. 

n. 


FroM  reiaiagf  of  the  water-JiofaB, 

That  bounded  till  ike  waves  were  ^^trrtg 
Watchia^  the  infam  tempeat^s  oourae, 

Chanof^  the  sea-snake  in  his  roanmig^ ; 
FVom  winding  cbaf^ge-ootes  on  the  aheU, 

When  the  huge  whale  and  sword-ft^  dadU 
Or  lolliiif  flhroodless  seaaiea's  kneH, 

When  the  winds  and  waves  are  crue} ; 
Children  of  wild  Tbule.  we 
Have  ploogh'd  such  fbrrows  on  the  sea, 
Ai  the  steer  draws  ou  the  lea. 
And  hither  we  come  to  share  yeor  |^aa. 

MEBMAIDS  AND  MBftXBlU 

We  beard  yoo  in  oar  twilight  csves^ 

A  bondred  fathom  deep  balow, 
For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  watci^ 

That  drown  each  sound  of  war  and  WB9> 
Those  who  di%'ell  beneath  the  sea 

Love  the  sons  of  Thule  well ; 
Thus,  to  aid  your  mirth,  briug  we 

Dance,  and  song,  and  sounding  ilidl* 
Children  of  dark  Tbule,  know. 
Those  who  dwell  by  baaf  and  voe, 
Where  your  daring  shallops  row. 
Cone  to  share  the  fiwtal  show. 

The  final  chorus  was  borne  by  the  whole  voices,  except- 
ing those  carrying  the  conch-shells,  who  had  been  trained 
to  blow  them  in  a  sort  of  rude  acconipaiiiment,  which  had 
a  fi;ood  effect.      The  poetry,  as  well  as  the  performancfl 
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of  tbe  maskers,  received  great  applause  from  all  who  pre- 
tended to  be  judges  of  such  matters  ;  but  above  all.  from 
Triptolemus  Yellowley,  who,  his  ear  having  caught  the 
agricultural  sounds  of  plough  and  furrow,  and  his  brain 
b^ing  so  well  drenched,  that  it  could  only  construe  the 
words  in  their  most  literal  acceptation,  declared  roundly, 
and  called  Mordaunt  to  bear  witness,  that,  though  it  was 
a  shame  to  waste  so  much  good  lint  as  went  to  form  the 
Tritons'  beards  and  periwigs,  the  song  contained  the  only 
words  of  common  sense  which  he  had  heard  all  that 
long  day. 

But  Mordaunt  had  no  time  to  answer  the  appeal,  being 
engaged  in  attending  with  the  utmost  vigilance  to  the  mo- 
tions of  pne  of  the  female  maskers,  who  had  given  him  a 
private  signal  as  they  entered,  which  induced  him,  though 
uncertain  who  she  might  prove  to  be,  to  expect  some  com- 
munication from  her  of  importance.  The  siren  who  had 
so  boldly  touched  his  arm,  and  had  accompanied  the  ges- 
ture witii  an  expression  of  eye  which  bespoke  his  atten- 
tion, was  disguised  with  a  goqd  deal  more  care  than  her 
sister-maskers,  her  mantle  being  loose,  and  wide  enough 
to  conceal  her  shape  completely,  and  her  face  hidden  be- 
neath a  silk  mask.  He  observed  that  she  gradually  de- 
tached herself  from  the  rest  of  the  maskers,  and  at  length 
placed  herself,  as  if  for  the  advantage  of  the  air,  near  the 
door  of  a  chamber  which  remained  open,  looked  earnestly 
at  him  again,  and  \ben  taking  an  opportunity,  when  the 
attention  of  the  company  was  fixed  upon  the  rest  of  her 
party,  she  left  the  apartment. 

Mordaunt  did  not  hesitate  instantly  to  follow  his  mysteri- 
ous guide,  for  such  we  may  term  the  masker,  as  she  paus- 
ed to  let  him  see  the  direction  she  was  about  to  take,  and 
then  walked  swiftly  towards  the  shore  of  the  ope,  or  salt- 
water lake,  now  lying  full  before  them,  its  small  summer- 
waves  glistening  and  rippling  under  the  influence  of  a 
broad  moonlight,  which,  added  to  the  strong  twilight  of 
those  regions  during  the  summer  solstice,  left  no  reason 
to  regret  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  path  of  whose  setting 
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was  still  \isible  on  the  waves  of  the  west,  while  the  hori 
zon  on  the  east  side  was  already  beginning  to  glimmei 
with  the  lights  of  dawn. 

Mordaunt  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  keeping  sight  of 
his  disguised  guide,  as  she  tripped  it  over  height  and  hol- 
low to  the  sea-side,  and,  winding  among  the  rocks,  led  the 
way  to  the  spot  where  his  own  labours,  during  the  time  of 
his  former  intimacy  at  Burgh-Westra,  had  constructed  a 
sheltered  and  solitary  seat,  where  the  daughters  of  Mag- 
nus were  accustomed  to^  spend,  when  the  weather  was 
suitable,  a  good  deal  of  their  time.  Here,  then,  was  to 
be  the  place  of  explanation ;  for  the  masker  stopped,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  sat  down  on  the  rustic  settle. 
But  from  the  lips  of  whom  was  he  to  receive  il  ?  Noma 
had  first  occurred  to  him,  but  her  tall  figure  and  slow  ma- 
jestic step  were  entirely  diflferent  from  the  size  and  gait  of 
the  more  fairy-formed  sken,  who  had  preceded  him  with 
as  light  a  trip  as  if  she  had  been  a  real  Nereid,  who,  hav- 
ing remained  too  late  upon  the  shore,  was,  under  the 
dread  of  Amphitrite's  displeasure,  hastening  to  regain  her 
native  element.  Since  it  was  not  Noma,  it  could  be  only, 
he  thought,  Brenda,  who  thus  singled  him  out ;  and  when 
she  had  seated  herself  upon  the  bench,  and  taken  the 
mask  from  her  face,  Brenda  it  accordingly  proved  to  be. 
Mordaunt  had  certainly  done  nothing  to  make  him  dread 
her  presence  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  bashful- 
ness  over  the  ingenuous  youth  of  both  sexes,  that  he  ex- 
perienced all  the  embarrassment  of  one  who  finds  himself 
unexpectedly  placed  before  a  person  who  is  justly  ofiend- 
ed  with  him.  Brenda  felt  no  less  embarrassment  ;  but 
!is  she  had  sought  this  interview,  and  was  sensible  it  must 
be  a* brief  one,  she  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
begin  the  conversation. 

**  Mordaunt,"  she  said,  with  a  hesitating  voice  ;  then 
correcting  herself,  she  proceeded — ^  You  must  be  sur- 
prised, Air.  Mertoun,  that  I  should  have  taken  this  un- 
copraon  freedom."  .       .      , 

**  It  was  not  till  this  morning,  Brenda,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt, "  that  any  mark  of  friendship  or  intimacy  from  you 
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or  from  your  sister  coold  have  surprised  me.  I  am  far 
more  astonislied  that  jou  should  shun  me  without  reason 
for  so  many  hours,  than  that  you  should  now  allow  me  an 
inter\iew.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Brenda,  in  what 
have  I  offended  you  ?  or  why  are  we  on  these  unusual 
terms  ?** 

"  May  it  not  be  enough  to  say,"  replied  Brenda,  look- 
ing downward,  "  that  it  is  my  father's  pleasure  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  enough,"  returned  Mertoun.  "  Your 
father  cannot  have  so  suddenly  altered  his  whole  thoughts 
of  me,  and  his  whole  actions  towards  me,  without  acting 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong  delusion.  I  ask  you 
but  to  explain  of  what  nature  it  is ;  for  I  will  be  content- 
ed to  be  lower  in  your  esteem  than  the  meanest  hind  in 
these  islands,  if  I  cannot  show  that  his  change  of  opinion 
is  only  grounded  upon  some  infamous  deception,  or  some 
extraordinary  mistake." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Brenda — "  I  hope  it  is  so — that 
I  do  hope  it  is  so,  my  desire  to  see  you  thus  in  private 
may  well  prove  to  you.  But  it  is  difficult — ^in  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
father's  resentment.  Noma  has  spoken  with  him  concern- 
ing it  boldly,  and  I  fear  they  parted  in  displeasure ;  and 
you  well  know  no  light  matter  could  cause  that." 

"  I  have  observed,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  that  your  father 
is  most  attentive  to  Noma's  counsel,  and  more  complai- 
sant to  her  peculiarities  than  to  those  of  others — this  I 
have  observed,  though  he  is  no  willing  believer  in  the  su- 
pernatural qualities  to  which  she  lays  claim." 

"  They  are  related  distantly,"  answered  Brenda,  "  and 
were  friends  in  youth — ^nay,  as  I  have  heard,  it  was  once 
supposed  they  would  have  been  married  ;  but  Noma's 
peculiarities  showed  themselves  immediately  on  her  fa- 
ther's death,  and  there  was  an  end  of  that  matter,  if  ever 
there  was  any  thing  in  it.  But  it  is  certain  my  father  re- 
gards her  with  much  interest ;  and  it  is,  I  fear,  a  sign 
how  deeply  his  prejudices  respecting  you  must  be  root- 
ed, ance  di«y  ha're  in  some  degree  quarrelled  on  youi 
account."  ' 
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**  Now,  UeflfiingB  upoQ  70Q,  Bveoda^  that  jott  btve 
called  them  prejudices,"  said  Mertoun,  warmly  and  hasti- 
ly— ^'  a  thouss^  ble^mgs  oa  you  !  You  were  ever  gen- 
tle-hearted— you  could  not  have  maintained  even  the 
show  of  uDkindness  long." 

'^  It  was  indeed  but  a  show,"  said  Brenda,  softening 
gradually  into  the  familiar  tone  in  which  they  had  con- 
versed from  infancy  ;  '^  I  could  never  think,  Mordaunt — 
never,  that  is,  seriously  believe,  that  you  could  say  aught 
unkind  of  Minna  or  of  me." 

''And  who  dares  to  say  I  have  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  giv- 
ing way  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  disposition — 
''  Who  dares  to  say  that  I  have,  and  ventures  at  the  same 
time  to  hope  that  I  will  suffer  his  tongue  to  remain  in 
safety  betwixt  his  jaws  ?  By  Saint  Magnus  the  Martyr,  I 
will  feed  the  hawks  with  it !" 

"  Nay,  now,"  said  Brenda,  "  your  anger  only  terrifies 
me,  and  will  force  me  to  leave  you." 

''  Leave  me,"  said  he,  ^'  without  telling  me  either  the 
calumny,  or  the  name  of  the  villanous  calunmiator !" 

''  O,  there  are  more  than  one,"  answered  Brenda, 
''  that  have  possessed  my  father  with  an  opinion — ^which 
I  cannot  myself  tell  you — but  there  are  more  than  one 
who  say ^" 

''  Were  they  hundreds,  ^enda,  I  will  do  no  less  to 
them  than  I  have  said — Sacred  Martyr  !— to  accuse  me 
of  speaking  unkindly  of  those  whom  I  most  respected  and 
valued  under  Heaven — I  will  back  to  the  apartment  this 
instant,  and  your  father  shall  do  me  right  before  all  the 
world." 

"  Do  not  go,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !"  said  Brenda  ; 
''  do  not  go,  as  you  would  not  render  me  the  moi^  unhap- 
py wretch  in  existence !" 

''  Tell  me  then,  at  least,  if  I  guess  aright,"  said  Mor- 
daunt, "  when  I  name  this  Cleveland  for  one  of  those 
who  have  slandered  me  ?" 

''  No,  no,"  said  Brenda,  vehemently,  "  you  run  from 
one.  enot  into  another  more  dangerous*  You  say  you 
are  my  friend  ; — rl  am  willing  to  be  yours  :— be  but  still 


for  a  noineBt,  «m}  bear  ^^inH  I  hetYe^  to  aa^r  i^^-oiflp  inter'* 
view  has  lasted  but  too  long  akeady,  and  every  addUional 
moment  bruigs  additional  daoger   with  it," 

^^  TeQ  me  then,"  said  Mertoun^  much  softened  by  the 
poor  girl's  extreme  apprehension  and  distress,  '^  what  it 
is  that  you  require  of  me,  and  believe  me,  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  for  you  to  ask  aught  tbat  I  will  not  do  my  very  utter* 
most  to  comply  with." 

^^  Well  theny-^-^lhis  Captain,"  saidBrenda^  <<  tiiis  Cleve- 
land  " 

^*  I  knew  it|  by  Heaven !"  said  Mocdauat ;  ^  my  mind 
assured  me  tbat  that  fellow  was,  in  one  way  or  oliier,  at 
the  bottom  of  aU  this  mischief  and  misunderstanding!" 

'*  If  y^Q  cannot  be  silent^  aad  patient,  for  an  instant," 
replied  Breoda,  ^'  I  must  instantly  quit  you ;  what  I 
meant  to  say  had  no  relation  to  you,  but  to  another,-— in 
one  ward,  to  my  sister  Minna.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
conceormng  her  dislike  to  you,  but  an  aaoxious  tale  to  tdl 
concerning  his  attention  to  her/' 

"  It  is  obviotts,  strikkig,  and  maj?ked,"  said  Alordaunt ; 
*^  utd,  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me,  il  is  received  as  weU 
ceBie»  if,  kideed,  it  is  not  returned." 

"  That  is  the  very  cause  of  my  fear,"  said  Brenda. 
"  I,  loo,  was  struck  with  the  external  appearance,  frank 
manners,  and  romantic  conversation  of  this  man." 

^'  His  appearance  !"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  he  is  stout  and 
welt-featured  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but,  as  old  Sinclair  of 
Queadale  said  to  the  Spanish  admiral,  ^  Farcie  on  his 
face !  I  have  seen  many  a  fairer  hang  on  the  Borough^ 
moor.'  Frcxn  his  manners,  be  might  be  captam  of  a  priva- 
teer ;  and  by  his  conversation,  the  trumpeter  to  his  own 
puppet-show ;  for  he  s^aks  of  little  else  than  his  own 
exploits." 

*^  You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Brenda ;  ^^  be  speaks 
but  too  well  on  all  that  he  has  seen  and  learned  ;  besides, 
he  has  really  been  in  many  distant  countries,  aiul  in  many 
gallant  actionSf  and  he  ean  tell  tliem  with  aa  much  ^irit 
as  modeety»  You  would  think  you  saw  tbe.  fiaah  and 
heard  the  report  of  the  guns.    And  he  has  other  tones 
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of  talking  too-HEibout  ^e  delightful  trees'and  fruits  of 
distant  climates;  and  how  the  people  wear  no  dress, 
through  the  whole  year,  half  so  wai*m  as  our  summer 
gowns,  and,  indeed,  put  on  little  except  camhric  and 
muslin." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Brenda,  he  does  seem  to  understand 
the  business  of  amusing  young  ladies,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt." 

^^  He  does,  indeed,''  said  Brenda,  widi  great  simplic- 
ity. "  I  assure  you  that,  at  first,  I  liked  him  better  thau 
Minna  did  ;  and  yet,  though  she  is  so  much  cleverer  than 
I  am,  I  know  more  of  the  world  than  she  doe&  ;  for  I  have 
seen  more  of  cities,  having  been  once  at  Kirkwall ;  be- 
sides that  I  was  thrice  at  Lerwick,  when  the*  Dut<^  ships 
were  there,  and  so  I  should  not  be  very  eanly  deceived 
in  people." 

"And  pray,  Brenda,"  said  Mertoun,  "what  was  it 
that  made  you  think  less  favourably  of  this  young  fellow, 
who  seems  to  be  so  captivating  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Brenda,  after  a  moment's  reflection, "  at 
first  he  was  much  livelier ;  and  the  stories  he  told  were 
not  quite  so  melancholy,  or  so  terrible ;  and  he  laughed 
and  danced  more." 

"  And,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  danced  oftener  with  Bren- 
da than  with  her  sister  ?"  added  Mordaunt. 

"  No, — I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Brenda ;  "  and 
yet,  to  speak  plain,  I  could  have  no  suspicion  of  him  at 
all  while  he  was  attending  quite  equally  to  us  both ;  for 
you  know  that  then  he  could  have,  been  no  more  to  us 
than  yourself,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  or  young  Swaraster,or 
any  other  young  man  in  the  islands." 

"  But  why  Aen,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  should  you  not 
see  him,  with  patience,  become  acquainted  with  your  sis- 
ter ? — He  is  wealthy,  or  seems  to  be  so  at  least.  You 
say  he  is  accomplished  and  pleasant ; — ^what  else  would 
you  desire  in  a  lover  for  Minna  ?" 

**  Mordaunt,  you  forget  who  we  are,"  said  the  maiden. 
atSttodtijg  rftk  ld^of  consequence,  which  sat  as  gracefully 
tfJMa  1te^^iM}»lie!tyi'  i^  did  .Aq-  difi[fere>ht  tohe  In  whM) 
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she  had  dpofcen  hitherto.  "  This  is  a  little  world  of  ours, 
this  Zetland,  inferior  perhaps  in  soil  and  climate  to  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  at  least  so  strangers  say  ;  but  it  is  our  own 
little  world,  and  we,  the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil,  hold 
a  first  rank  in  it.  It  would,  I  think,  little  become  us,  who 
are  descended  from  Sea-kings  and  Jarls,  to  throw  our- 
selves away  upon  a  stranger,  who  comes  to  our  coast, 
like  the  eider-duck  in  spring,  from  we  know  not  whence, 
and  may  leave  it  in  autumn,  to  go  we  know  not  where." 

"  And  who  may  yet  entice  a  Zetland  golden-eye  to 
accompany  his  migration,"  said  Mertoun. 

''  I  will  hear  noUiing  light  on  such  a  subject,"  replied 
Brenda,  indignantly  ;  ^'  Minna,  like  myself,  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Magnus  Troil,  the  friend  of  strangers,  but  die  Fa- 
ther of  Hialtland.  He  gives  them  the  hospitality  they 
need ;  but  let  not  the  proudest  of  them  think  that  they 
can,  at  their  pleasure,  ally  with  his  house." 

She  said  this  in  a  tone  of  considerable  warmth,  which 
she  instantly  softened,  as  she  added,  ^'  No,  Mordaunt, 
do  not  suppose  that  Minna  Troii  is  capable  of  so  far 
forgetting  what  she  owes  to  her  father  and  her  father's 
blood,  as  to  think  of  marrying  this  Cleveland ;  but  she 
may  lend  an  ear  to  him  so  long  as  to  des^troy  her  future 
happiness.  She  has  that  sort  of  mind,  into  which  some 
feelings  sink  deeply ;— you  remember  how  Ulla  Storlson 
used  to  go,  day  by  day,  to  the  top  of  Vosdale-head,  to 
look  for  her  lover's  ship  that  was  never  to  return  ?  When 
1  mink  of  her  slow  step,  her  pale  cheek,  her  eye,  that 
-lew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  like  the  lamp  that  is  half  ex- 
ii:»guisbed  for  lack  of  oil, — when  I  remember  the  flutter- 
iid  look,  of  something  like  hope,  whh  which  she  ascended 
tiie  cliiT  at  morning,  and  tlie  deep  dead  despair  which 
sal  on  her  forehead  when  she  returned, — ^when  I  think 
OQ  all  this,  can  you  wonder  that  I  fear  for  Minna,  whose 
heart  is  formed  to  entertain,  with  such  deep-rooted,  fidel- 
ity, any  affection  that  may  be  implanted  in.it?" 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  Mordaunt,  e;?geriy  .^yofipa- 
iiiziog  with  the  poor,  girl  iJoXt  bemd^s  ^e  treuii^Qt^  ^^ 
i»es6ion  of  her  voiQ^i  the  J^ht  coald-ftbtUMll  ^W  Un 


tbe  tear  which  trembled  in  her  eye,  as  she  dfew  the  po- 
ture  to  which  her  fency  had  assimilated  tier  sister, — ^^  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  should  feel  and  fear  whatever 
the  purest  aifection  can  dictate ;  and  if  you  can  but  point 
out  to  me  in  what  I  can  serve  your  sisterly  love,  you 
shall  find  me  as  ready  to  venture  my  life,  if  necessary, 
as  I  have  been  to  go  out  on  the  crag  to  get  you  the  eggs 
of  tbe  guillemot ;  and,  believe  me,  that  whatever  has 
been  told  to  your  fether  or  yourself,  of  my  entertaining 
t[)e  slightest  thoughts  of  disreBpect  or  uakindness,  is  as 
false  as  a  fiend  could  devise«" 

^  I  believe  it,"  said  Brenda,  giving  him  her  hand ; 
**  I  believe  it,  and  my  bosom  is  lighter,  now  I  have  re- 
-fiewed  my  confidence  in  so  old  a  fri^sd.  How  you  can 
aid  us^  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  by  the  advice,  I  may  say 
by  tbe  commands,  of  Noma,  that  I  have  ventured  to  make 
this  communication ;  and  I  almost  wonder,"  she  added, 
as  she  looked  around  her,  '<  that  I  have  had  courage 
to  carry  me  through  it.  At  present  you  know  all  that  I 
can  tell  you  of  the  risk  in  which  my  sister  stands.  Look 
after  this  Cleveland — ^beware  how  you  quarrel  with  him, 
'-since  you  must  so  surely  come  by  the  worst  with  an  expe- 
^riexiced  soldier." 

"  "I  do  not  exactly  understand,"  said  the  youth,  **  how 
that  should  so  surely  be.  This  I  know,  that,  with  the 
good  limbs  and  good  heart  that  God  hath  given  me,  ay, 
and  with  a  good  cause  to  boot*— I  am  little,  afraid  of  any 
quarrel  which  Cleveland  can  fix  upon  me." 

"  Then,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  Minna's  sake," 
said  Brenda — ^*'  for  my  father's — for  mine — for  all  our 
'sakes^  avoid  any  strife  with  him,  but  be  contented  to 
:  watch  him,  and,  if  possible  to  discover  who  he  is,  and 
i^  what  are  his  intentions  towards  us.     He  has  talked  of 
going  to  Orkney,  to  inquire  after  the  consort  with  whom 
he  sailed  ;  but  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  passes, 
and  be  goes  not ;  and  while  he  keeps  my  father  company 
over  the  bottle,  and  tells  Minna  romantic  stories  of  for- 
^^mgn  people^  aod  distant  wars,  in  wild  and  unknown  re- 
gions, the  tini#  glides  on,  and  the  stranger^  of  whom  we 


kmnrnotfaing  except  that  he  is  one,  becomes  graduallgr 
closer  and  more  inseparably  itittmate  in  our  society.—- 
And  now,  farewell.  Noma  hopes  to  make  your  peace 
with  my  father,  and  entreats  you  not  to  leave  Burgh-Wes* 
tra  tomorrow,  howerer  cold  he  and  my  sister  may  ap« 
pear  towards  you.  I  too,''  she  said,  stretching  her  band 
towards  him,  ^*  must  wear  a  face  of  cold  friendship  as 
towards  an  unwelcomed  visiter,  but  at  heart  we  are  still 
Breoda  and  Mordaunt.  And  now  separate  quickly,  for 
we  must  not  be  seen  together." 

She  stretched  her  hand  to  him,  but  withdrew  it  in  some 
slight  confusion,  laughing  and  blushing,  when,  by  a  nat- 
ural impulse,  he  was  about  to  press  it  to  his  lips.  He 
endeavoured  for  a  moment  to  detain  her,  for  the  inter* 
view  had  for  him  a  degree  of  fascination,  which,  as  often 
as  he  had  before  been  alone  with  Brenda,  he  had  never 
experienced.  But  she  extricated  herself  from  him,  and 
again  signing  an  adieu,  and  pointing  out  to  him  a  path 
different  from  that  which  she  was  herself  about  to  take, 
tripped  towards  the  house,  and  was  soon  hidden  from  -  his 
view  by  the  acclivity. 

Mordaunt  stood  gazing  after  her  in  a  state  of  mind,  to 
which,  as  yet,  he  had  been  a  stranger.  The  dubious 
neutral  ground  between  love  and  friendship  may  be  long 
and  safely  trodden,  until  he  who  stands  upon  it  is  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  recognize  the  authofi^*^  of  die  one  or 
the  other  power ;  and  then  it  most  frequently  happens,  that 
the  party  who  for  years  supposed  himself  only  a  friend, 
finds  himself  at  once  transformed  into  a  lover.  That 
such  a  change  in  Mordaunt's  feelings  should  take  place 
from  this  date,  although  he  himself  was  unable  exactly 
to  distioguish  its  nat^re^  was  to  be  expected.  He  found 
himself  at  once  received,  uith  the  most  misuspicious 
frankness,  into  the  confidence  of  a  beautiful  and  fascinat- 
ing young  womaii,  by  whom  he  had,  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore, imagined  himself  despised  and  disliked ;  and,  if  any 
thbg  could  make  a  change,  in  itself  so  surprifflng  and  ao 
pieaang,  yet  more  intoxicating,  it  was  tbe^uileleas  and 
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open-hearted  simplicity  of  Brenda,  that  cast  an  endnrat- 
ment  over  every  tiling  which  she  did  or  said.  The  scene, 
too,  might  have  had  its  effect,  though  there  was  littie 
occasion  for  its  aid.  But  a  fair  face  looks  yet  fairer 
under  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  a  sweet  voice  sounds 
yet  sweeter  among  the  whispering  sounds  of  a  summer 
night.  Mordaunt,  therefore,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
turned to  the  house,  was  disposed  to  listen  with  unusual 
patience  and  complacency  to  the  enthusiastic  declama- 
tion pronounced  upon  moonlight  by  Claud  Halcro,  whose 
ecstasies  had  been  awakened  on  the  subject  fay  a  short 
turn  in  the  open  air,  undertaken  to  qualify  the  vapours 
of  the  good  liquor,  which  he  had  not  spared  during  the 
festival. 

"  The  sun,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  is  every  wretched 
labourer's  day-lantern — ^it  comes  glaring  yonder,  out  of 
the  east,  to  summon  up  a  whole  world  to  labour  and  to 
misery ;  whereas  the  merry  moon  lights  all  of  us  to  mirth 
and  to  love." 

^*  And  to  madness,  or  she  is  much  belied,"  said  Mor- 
daunt, by  way  of  saying  something. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  answered  Halcro,  ^*  so  she  does  not 
turn  us  melancholy-mad. — My  dear  young  friend,  the 
folks  of  this  pains-taking  world  are  far  too  anxious  about 
possessing  all  their  wits,  or  having  them,  as  they  say, 
about  them.  At  least  I  know  I  have  been  often  called 
half-witted,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  gene  through  the  world 
as  well  as  if  I  had  double  the  quantity.  But  stop — 
where  was  I  ?  O,  touching  and  concerning  the  moon — 
why,  man,  she  is  the  very  soul  of  love  and  poetry.  I 
question  if  there  was  ever  a  true  lover  in  existence  who 
had  not  got  at  least  as  far  as  '  O^hou,'  in  a  sonnet  in 
her  praise." 

'^  The  moon,"  said  the  fiictor,  who  was  now  beginning 
to  speak  very  thick,  **  ripens  corn,  at  least  the  old  folk 
said  so — ^and  she  fiUs  nuts  also,  whilk  is  of  less  matter — 
iparge  nuces^  putrid 

"  A  fine,  a  fine,"  said  the  Udaller,  who  was  now  m 
his  altitudes ;  <<  the  factor  speaks  Greek^^Jig;^  the  bones 
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of  mj  boh'  name-sake,  Saint  Magnus,  he  shall  drink  off 
the  yawl  mil  of  punch,  unless  he  give?  us  a  song  on  the 
spot !" 

**  Too  much  water  drowned  the  miller,"  answered 
Triptolemus.  "  My  brain  has  more  need  of  draining 
than  of  being  drenched  with  more  liquor." 

^<  Sing  then,"  said  the  despotic  bndlerd,  ^'  for  no  one 
shall  speak  any  other  language  here,  save  honest  Norse, 
jolly  Dutch,  or  Danske,  or  broad  Scots,  at  the  least  of  it. 
So,  Eric  Spambester,  produce  the  yawl,  and  fill  it  to  the 
brim,  as  a  charge  for  aemurrage." 

Ere  the  vessel  could  reach  the  agriculturist,  be,  seeing 
it  under  way,  and  steering  towards  him  by  short  tacks, 
(for  Scambester  himself  was  by  this  time  not  over  steady 
in  his  course,)  made  a  desperate  efibrt,  and  began  to  sing, 
or  rather  to  croak  forth,  a  Yorkshire  harvest-home  ballad, 
which  his  father  used  to  sing  when  he  was  a  little  mellow, 
and  which  went  to  the  time  of  "  Hey  Dobbin,  away  with 
the  wagon."  The  rueful  aspect  of  the  singer,  and  the 
desperately  discordant  tones  of  his  vcrice,  formed  so  de- 
lightful a  contrast  with  the  jollity  of  the  words  and  tune, 
that  honest  Triptolemus  afibrded  the  same  sort  of  amuse- 
ment which  a  reveDer  might  give,  by  appearing  on  a  fes- 
tival-day in  the  holiday-coat  of  his  grandfatlier-  The 
jest  concluded  the  evening,  for  even  Ae  mighty  and  strong- 
headed  Magnus  himself  had  confessed  the  influence  of 
the  sleepy  god.  The  guests  went  off  as  they  best  might, 
each  to  his  separate  crib  and  resting  place,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  mansion,  which  was  of  late  so  noisy,  was  hushed 
bto  perfect  silence* 
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CHAPTER  XVil. 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  the  young  men  ann. 
With  whatsoever  mig^t  the  momters  harm ; 
Pikes,  halberds,  spits,  and  darts,  that  wound  a&r. 
The  tools  of  peace,  9nd  implements  of  war. 
Now  was  the  time  for  vigorous  lads  to  show 
What  love  or  honour  could  incite  them  to  ;— 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  trfi  round 
With  reverend  age  and  lovely  lasses  crowned. 

BaUie  of  the  Summer  Jdanda^ 

The  morning  which  succeeds  such  a  feast  as.  that  of 
Alagnus  Troil,  usually  lacks  a  little  of  the  zest  whiqh  sea^ 
soned  the  revels  of  the  preceding  day,  as  the  fashionable 
reader  may  have  observed  at  a  public  breakfast  during 
the  race-week  in  a  country  town  ;  for,  in  what  is  called 
the  best  society,  these  lingering  moments  are  usually 
spent  by  the  '•ompany,  each  apart  in  their  own  dressing- 
rooms.  At  Largh-Westra,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  no 
such  space  for  retirement  was  afforded ;  and  the  lasses, 
with  their  paler  cheeks,  the  elder  dames,  with  many  a 
wink  and  yawn,  were  compelled  to  meet  with  their  male 
companions,  (headachs  and, all)  just  three  hours  after 
they  had  parted  from  es^ch  other^ 

Eric  Scambester  had  done  all  that  man  could  do  to 
supply  the  full  means  of  diverting  the  enuMi  of  the  morn- 
ing meal.  The  board  groaned  with  rounds  of  hung  beef, 
made  after  the  fashion  of  Zetland — with  pasties — with  bak- 
ed meats-^with  fish,  dressed  and  cured  in  every  possible 
manner;  nay,  with  the  foreign  delicacies  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate ;  for,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  the  situation  of  these  islands  made  them 
early  acquainted  with  various  articles  of  foreign  luxury, 
which  were,  as  yet,  but  little  known  in  Scotland,  where, 
at  a  much  later  peribd  than  that  we  writfe  of,  one  pound 


cf  green  tea  was  dressed  like  cabbagei  and  anotber  cpQr 
verted  into  a  vegetable  sauce  for  salt  beef,  by  tbe  igno-^ 
ranee  of  tbe  good  housewives  to  whom  they  had  been 
sent  as  rare  presents. 

Besides  these  preparations,  the  table  exhibited  whatever 
mighty  potions  are  resorted  to  by  bans  vivfinsy  under  the 
facetious  name  of  a  "  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you." 
There  was  the  potent  Irish  Usquebaugh — right  Nantz — 
genuine  Schiedamm — ^Aquavitae  from  Caithness — and 
Golden  Wasser  from  Hamburgh ;  there  was  rum  of  for- 
midable antiquity,  and  cordials  from  the  Leeward  Islands. 
After  these  details,  it  were  needless  to  mention  tbe  stout 
home-brewed  ale — the  German  mum,  and  Schwartz 
beer — and  still  more  would  it  be  beneath  our  dignity  to 
dwell  upon  the  innumerable  sorts  of  pdttage  and  flummery, 
together  with  the  bland,  and  various  preparations  of  milk, 
for  those  who  preferr^ed  thinner  potations. 

No  wonder  that  the  sight  of  so  much  good  cheer  awak- 
ened the  appetite  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  fatigued 
revellers.  The  young  men  began  immediately  to  seek 
out  their  partners  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  to  renew 
the  small  talk  which  h^d  driven  the  night  so  merrily  away ; 
while  Magnus,  with  his  stout  old  Norse  kindred,  encour- 
aged, by  precept  and  example,  those  of  elder  days  and 
graver  mood,  to  a>  substantial  flirtation  with  the  good 
things  before  thery.  Still,  however,  there  was  a  long 
period  to  be  filled  up  before  dinner ;  for  the  most  pro- 
tracted breakfast  cannot  well  last  above  an  hour ;  and  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  Claud  Halcro  meditated  the  occu- 
pation of  this  vacant  morning  with  a  formidable  recitation 
of  his  own  verses,  besides  telling,  at  its  full  lengtli,  the 
whole  history  of  his  introduction  to  glorious  John  Dry- 
den.  But  fortune  relieved  the  guests  of  Burgh-Westra 
from  this  threatened  infliction,  by  sending  them  means  ol 
amusement  peculiarly  suited  to  their  taste  and  habits* 

Most  of  the  guests  were  using  their  tOQtbpiqks,  some 
were  beginning  to  talk  of  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when, 
with  haste  in  his  step,  fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  harpoon  in 
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bis  fastid,  Erie  Beattib^ster,  dnttit  to  annotmee  to  the  com- 
fwttiy,  Aat  tb^re  was  a  whale  on  shore,  or  nearly  so,  at 
the  throat  of  the  voe  !  Then  yon  might  hare  seen  such  a 
joyous,  boisterous,  and  universal  busde,  as  only  the  love 
of  sport,  so  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature,  can  possibly 
inspire.  A  set  of  country  squires,  about  to  beat  for  the 
first  woodcocks  of  the  season,  were  a  comparison  as  petty, 
in  respect  to  the  glee,  as  m  regard  to  the  importance  of 
the  object ;  the  bfittue,  upon  a  strong  cover  in  Ettrick- 
forest,  for  the  destruction  of  the  fo^es ;  the  insurrection 
of  the  Sportsmen  of  tlie  Liennox,  when  one  of  the  duke's 
deer  gets  Out  from  Inch-Mirran  ;  nay,  ^e  joyous  rally 
of  the  fox-chase  itself,  with  all  its  blithe  accompaniments 
of  houfid  and  horn,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  animation 
with  which  the  galjant  sons  of  Thule  set  off  to  encounter 
the  monster,  whom  the  sea  had  sent  for  thei^  amusement 
at  so  opportune  a  conjuncture. 

The  multifarious  stores  of  Burgh-Westra  were  rtrm- 
maged  hastily  for  all  sorts  of  arms,  which  could  be  used 
on  such  an  occasion.  Harpoons,  swords,  pikes,  and  hal- 
berds, fell  to  the  lot  of  some ;  others  contented  themselves 
with  hay-forks,  spits,  and  whatever  else  could  be  found, 
that  was  at  once  long  and  sharp.  Thus  hastily  equipped, 
one  division,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cleveland, 
hastened  to  man  the  boats  wWch  lay*  in  the  little  baven, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  hurried  bjfc  land  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

Poor  Triptolemus  was  interrupted  m  a  plan,  which  he, 
too,  had  formed  against  the  patience  of  the  Zetlanders, 
and  which  was  to  have  consisted  in  a  lecture  upon  the 
agriculture,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  by  this 
sudden  hubbub,  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  Halcro's 
poeti'y,  and  to  his  no  less  formidable  prose.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined,  that  he  took  very  little  interest  in  the  sport 
whidi  was  so  suddenly  substituted  for  his  lucubrations^ 
and  he  would  not  even  have  deigned  to  have  looked  upon 
the  active  scene  which  was  about  to  take  place,  had  he  not 
been  stimulated  thereunto  by  the  exhortations  of  Mistress 
BaUy.      "  Pit  yoursell  forward,  man,"  said  that  provi 


dent  p^noB,  ^*  fk  y^wtsAl  fovwasd^^^whti  keiti  wb»^  » 
blessing  may  Kgbt  7-^they  sdsy  that  a'  me&  shafe  and  skdre 
equals-aquals  in  the  creature's  ulzie,  and  a  pint  o't  wad 
be  worth  siller,  to  light  the  cruise  in  the  lang  dark  nights 
that  they  speak  of.  Pit  yourseU  forward^  man — there's  a 
graip  to  ye — faint  heart  never  wan  fair  kdy — wha  kens 
but  what  when  it's  fresh)  it.  may  eat  weel  eneugh  and 
spare  butter  ?** 

What  2eal  was  added  to  TriptoleoDRiis'is  motions,  by  the 
prospect  of  eating  fresh  train>^(Mly  instead  of  butter,  we 
know  oot ;  but,  as  better  might  not  be,  be  brandished  the 
rural  implement  (a  stabb-fork)  with  which  be  was  armed, 
aitd  went  down  to  wage  battle  with  the  whale. 

The  situation  in  wluch  the  enemy's  ill  fate  had  placed 
him,  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  enterprize  of  the 
islanders.     A  tide  of  unusual  height  had  carried  the  ani- 
mal over  a  large  bar  of  sand,  into  tlie  voe  or  creek  m 
which  be  was  now  lying.     So  soon  as  he  found  the  water 
ebbing,  he  became  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  had  made 
desperate  effints  to  get  over  the  shallow  water,  where  the 
waves  broke  on  the  bar  ;  but  hitherto  he  Iiad  rather  in- 
jured than  mended  his  condition,  having  got  himself  part- 
ly aground,  and  lying  dierefore  f^rticularly  exposed  to 
the  meditated  attack.     At  this  moment  the  enemy  came 
down  upon  him«     The  front  ranks  consisted  of  die  young 
and  hardy,  armed  in  the  miscellaneous  manner  we  have 
described  ;  while,  to  witness  and  animale  their  efibrts,  the 
young  women,  and  the  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes, 
took  th^  place  among  the  rocks,  wlbieh  overhung  the 
scene  of  action. 

As  the  boats  had  to  doable  a  litde  headland,  ere  they 
opened  the  mouth  of  the  voe,  those  who  came  by  land  to  . 
the  sbarea  of  the  inlet,  had  time  to  OEiake  the  necessary 
recoDnoissances  upon  the  force  and  sitnatioB  of  tire  ene^- 
my,  on  v^xxm  they  were  about  to  commence  asimultane« 
oas  attack  by  land  and  sea. 

This  duty,   the  stout-hearted  and  experienced  gen 
eral,   for    so  the  Udaller    nright    be    termed,   wo«dd 
intrust  to  no  eyes  but   his   own ;    and,  indeed,  his  ex-* 
ternal  appearance,  and  his  sage  conduct,  rendered  him 
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alike  qualified  for  the  command  which  he  enjoyed.  His 
gold-laced  hat  was  exchanged  for  a  bear-skin  cap,  his  suit 
of  blue  broad-cloth,  with  its  scarlet  lining,  and  loops,  and 
frogs  of  bullion,  had  given  place  to  a  red  flannel  jacket, 
with  buttons  of  black  horn,  over  which  he  wore  a  seal- 
skin shirt,  curiously  seamed  and  plaited  on  the  bosom, 
such  as  are  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  sometimes  by 
the  Greenland  whale-fishers.  Sea-boots  of  a  formidable 
size  completed  his  dress,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  large 
whaling-knife,  which  be  brandished,  ^s  if  impatient  to 
employ  it  in  the  operation  of  flinching  the  huge  animal 
which  lay  before  them,-r-that  is,  the  act  of  separating  its 
flesh  from  its  bones.  Upon  closer  examination,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  sport  to  which  he  had 
conducted  his  friends,  however  much  it  corresponded 
with  the  magnificent  scale  of  his  hospitality,  was  likely  to 
be  attended  with  its  own  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties. 
The  animal,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  was  lying 
perfectly  still,  in  a  deep  part  of  the  voe  into  which  it  had 
weltered,  and  where  it  seemed  to  await  the  return  of  tide, 
of  which  it  was  probably  assured  by  instinct.  A  council 
of  experienced  harpooners  was  instandy  called,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  an  efibrt  should  be  made  to  noose  the 
tail  of  this  torpid  leviathan,  by  casting  a  Cable  around  it, 
to  be  made  fast  by  anchors  to  the  shore,  and  thus  to  se* 
cure  against  his  escape,  in  case  the  tide  should  make  be- 
fore they  were  able  to  despatch  him.  Three  boats  were 
destined  to  this  delicate  piece  of  service,  one  of  which 
the  Udaller  himself  proposed  to  command,  while  Cleve- 
land and  Mertoun  were  to  direct  the  two  others.  This 
being  decided,  they  sat  down  on  the  strand,  waiting  with 
impatience,  until  the  naval  part  of  the  force  should  arrive 
in  the  voe.  It  was  during  this  interval,  that  Tiiptolemus 
Yellowley,  after  measuring  with  his  eyes  the  extraordina- 
ry size  of  the  whale,  observed,  that  -in  his  pooT  <mind) 
'-'  A  wain  with  six  owsen,  or  with  sixty  c^imen^itber»  ijf' 
they  were  the  owsen  of  the  country,  coukltiot'drlig  si^can 
a  huge  creature  from  the  water  wher^  it  was  now  lying 
t5  the  sea^'beach.'^ 
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Trifling  as  this  remajk  may  s^m  to  the  rea^er^it  was 
connected  with  a  subject  which  always  fired  the  bbod  of 
the  old  Udaller,  who,  glancing  upon  Triptolemus  a  quick 
and  stem  look,  asked  him  what  the  devil  it  signified  ^sup- 
posing a  hundred  oxen  could  not  drag  the  wh^le  upon  the 
beach?  Mr.  Yellowley,  though  not  much  likinc  the  tone 
with  which  the  question  was  put,  felt  that  his  dignity  and 
bis  profit  compelled  him  to  answer  as  follows: — "  Nay, 
ar — ^you  know  yoursell,  Maister  Magnus  Troil,  and  every 
one  knows  that  knows  anything,  that  whales  of'  siccan 
size  as  may  not  be  masterfully  dragged  on  shore  by  the 
instrumentality  of  one  wain  with  six  owsen,  are  the  right 
and  property  of  the  Admiral,  who  is  at  this  time  the  same 
noble  lord  who  is,  moreover,  Chamberlain  of  these  isles." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  Mr-  Triptolemus  Yellowley,"  said 
ibe  Udaller,  "  as  I  would  tell  your  master  if  he  were 
here,  that  every  man  who  risks  his  life  to  bring  th&it  fish 
ashore,  shall  have  an  equal  share  and  partition,  according 
to  our  ancient  and  loveable  Norse  custom  and  wont ;  nay, 
if  there  is  30  much  as  a  woman  looking  on,  that  will  but 
touch  the  cable,  she  will  be  partner  with  us  ;  ay,  and 
nu)re  than  all  that,  if  she  will  but  say  there  is  a  reason  for 
it,  we  will  assign  a  portion  to  the  babe  that  is  unborn." 

The  strict  principle  of  equity,  which  dictated  this  last 
arrangement,  occasioned  laughter  among  the  men,  and 
some  slight  confusion  among  the  women.  The  factor, 
however,  thought  it  shame  to  be  so  easily  daunted. 
"  Suum  cuique  iribuito^^^  said  he  ;  "1  will  stand  for  my 
lord's  right  and  my  own." 

"  Will  you  ?"  replied  Magnus ;  "  then,  by  the  Martyr's 
boDes,  you  shall  have  no  law  of  partition  but  that  of  God 
and  Saint  Olave,  wbicl^  we  had  before  either  factor,  or 
treasurer,  or  chamberlain  were  heard  of! — All  shall  share 
that  lend  a  hand,  and  never  a  one  else.  So  you,  Master 
Factor,  shall  be  busy ,  as  wejl  as  other  folk,  and  think 
yourself  luck^y  ta,sb^e  jtke  other  folk..  Jump  inrto  that 
boat,  (for  the  boats  had^by  this  time  pujled  I'ound  the 
headland,)  and  you,  pay.  lads,  make. way  for  the  fuctor  in 
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the  stern-sheets — ^he  shall  be  the  first  man  ftis  li\es<^ 
day  that  shall  strike  the  fish,'' 

The  loud  authoritative  voice,  and  the  habit  of  absolute 
command  inferred  in  the  Udaller's  whole  manner,  together 
with  the  conscious  want  of  favourers  and  backers  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  company,  rendered  it  difficult  for  Triptol- 
emus  to  evade  compliance,  although  he  was  thus  about  to 
be  placed  in  a  situation  equally  novel  and  perilous.  He 
was  still,  however,  hesitating,  and  attempting  an  explana- 
tion with  a  voice  in  which  anger  was  qualified  by  fear, 
and  both  thinly  disguised  under  an  attempt  to  be  jocular, 
and  to  represent  the  whole  as  a  jest,  when  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Baby  maundering  in  his  ear, — "  Wad  he  lose 
his  share  of  the  ulzie,  and  the  lang  Zetland  winter  coming 
on,  when  the  lightest  day  in  December  is  not  so  clear  as 
a  moonless  night  in  the  Mearns  ?" 

This  domestic  instigation,  in  addition  to  those  of  fear 
of  the  Udaller,  and  shame  to  seem  less  courageous  than 
others,  so  inflamed  the  agriculturist's  spirits,  that  he  shook 
his  graip  aloft,  and  entered  the  boat  with  the  air  of  Nep- 
tune himself,  carrying  on  high  his  trident. 

The  three  boats  destined  for  this  perilous  service,  now 
approached  the  dark  mass,  which  lay  like  an  islet  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  voe,  and  suffered  them  to  approach 
without  showing  any  sign  of  animation.  Silently,  and 
with  such  precaution  as  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  op- 
eration required,  the  intrepid  adventurers,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  their  first  attempt,  and  the  expenditure  of  consid- 
erable time,  succeeded  in  casting  a  cable  around  the  body 
of  the  torpid  monster,  and  in  carrying  the  ends  of  it 
ashore,  when  an  hundred  hands  were  instantly  employed 
in  securing  them.  But  ere  this  was  accomplished,  the 
tide  began  to  make  fast,  and  the  Udaller  informed  bis 
assistants,  that  either  the  fish  must  be  killed,  or  at  least 
greatly  wounded,  ere  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  was 
sufficient  to  float  him  ;  or  that  he  was  not  unlikely  to 
escape  from  their  joint  prowess. 

"  Wherefore,"  said  he,  "  we  must  set  to  work,  and 
the  factor  shall  have  the  honour  to  make  the  first  throw.'' 


The  raliant  Triptolemus  caught  the  word ;  and  k  is 
aecessary  to  say  that  the  patience  of  the  whale  in  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  noosed  without  resistance,  had  abated 
bis  terrors,  and  very  much  lowered  the  creature  in  his 
ipinioQ*  He  protested  the  fish  had  no  more  wit,  and 
scarcely  more  activity,  than  a  black  snail ;  and,  influenced 
by  this  undue  contempt  of  the  adversary,  he  waited 
Deither  for  a  farther  signal,  nor  a  better  weapon,  nor  a 
more  suitable  position,  but,  rising  in  his  energy,  hurled 
his  graip  with  aU  his  force  against  the  unfortunate  monster. 
The  boats  had  not  yet  retreated  from  him,  to  the  distance 
necessary  to  ensure  safety,  when  this  injudicious  com- 
mencement  of  the  war  took  place. 

Magnus  Troil,  who  had  only  jested  with  the  factor,  and 
had  reserved  the  kunching  the  first  spear  against  the 
whale  to  some  much  more  skilful  hand,  had  just  time  to 
exclaim,  "  Mind  yourselves,  lads,  or  we  are  all  swamped!" 
when  the  monster,  roused  at  once  from  inactivity  by  the 
blow  of  the  factor's  missile,  blew,  with  a  noise  resembling 
the  explosion  of  a  steam-engine,  a  huge  shower  of  water 
into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  lash  the  waves 
witfa  its  tail  in  every  direction.  l%e  boat  in  which  Mag* 
Dus  presided  received  the  shower  of  brine  which  the  an- 
imal spouted  aloft;  and  the  adventurous  Triptdemus, 
who  had  a  full  share  of  the  immersion,  was  so  much  as- 
tonished and  terrified  by  the  consequences  of  his  own 
valorous  deed,  that  he  tumbled  backwards  amongst  the 
feet  of  the  people,  who,  too  busy  to  attend  to  him,  were 
actively  engaged  in  getting  the  boat  into  shoal  water,  out 
of  the  whale's  reach.  Here  he  lay  for  some  minutes, 
trampled  on  by  the  feet  of  the  boatmen,  until  they  lay  on 
tbeir  oars  to  bale,  when  the  Udaller  ordered  them  to  pull 
to  shore,  and  land  this  spare  hand,  who  had  commenced 
^  fishing  so  inauspiciously. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  other  boats  had  also  pulled  off 
to  safer  distance,  and  now,  from  these  as  well  as  from  the 
shore,  the  unfortunate  native  of  the  deep  was  overwhelm- 
ed by  all  kinds  of  missiles, — harpoons  and  spears  flew 
>gaiast  him  on  tdl  sides— -guns  were  fired,  aind  each  van- 
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oufi  means  of  announce  pUed  which  could  e^^che  himtc 
exhaust  his  strength  in  useless  ra^ge.  When  the  aninial 
found  that  he  was  locked  In  hy  shallows  on  all  sides,  and 
became  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  strain  of  the 
cable  on  his  body,  the  convulsive  effi>rts  which  be  made 
to  escape,  accompanied  with  sounds  resembling  deep  and 
loud  groans^  would  have  moved  the  compassion  of  ail  but 
a  practised  whale-fisher.  The  repeated  showers  which 
he  spouted  into  the  air  began  now  to  be  mingled'  with 
blood,  and  the  waves  which  surrounded  him  assumed  the 
same  crimson  appearance.  Meantime  the  attempts  of  the 
assailants  were  redoubled  ;  bat  Mordaunt  Mertoun  and 
Cleveland,  in  particular,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utter- 
most, contending  who  should  display  most  courage  in 
approaching  the  monster,  so  tremendous  in  its  agonies, 
and  should  inflict  the  most  deep  and  deadly  wounds  upon 
its  huge  bulk. 

The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well  over  ;  for  al- 
though the  animal  continued  from  time  to  time  to  make 
frantic  exertions  for  liberty,  yet  its  strength  appeared  so 
much  exhausted,  that,  even  with  assistance  of  the  tide, 
which  had  now  risen  considerably,  it  was  thought  it  could 
scarcely  extricate  itself. 

Magnus  gave  the  signal  to  venture  nearer  to  the 
whale,  calling  out  at  the  time,  ''  Close  in,  lads,  he  ia 
not  half  so  mad  now — The  Factor  may  look  for  a  win^ 
ter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  at  Harfra— >Pull  close  in,  lads.'' 

Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  other  two  boats 
had  anticipated  his  purpose  ;  and  Mordaunt  Mertoun} 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  above  Cleveland,  had  with 
the  whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half-pike  mtti 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Biit  the  leviathan,  like  a  natiod 
whose  resources  appear  totally  exhausted  by  previous 
losses  and  calamities,  collected  his  whole  remaining  forcti 
for  an  effort,  which  proved  at  once  desperate  and  success- 
ful. The  wound,  last  received,  had  probably  reached 
tlirough  his  external  defences  of  blubber,  and  attained 
some  very  sensitive  part  of  the  system  ;    for  he  roared 


dJouil,  9§  I|§.flfol  tp  ibQ  nky  a  Qiinglfsd  sheet  of  hriae  and 
blood,  aod  spappiag  tb^  strqng  pable  like  ^  twig^  overset 
Mertova's  boat  wUb  a  blow  of  bis  tail,  sbqt  bimself,  by  a 
mighty  effoit,  over  the  k^v%  upoii  whiqh  the  tide  had  now 
risen  copside^ably,  aad  ipade  put  to  sea,  carrying  with  bim 
a  whole  grpvie  of  the  iniplements  which  had  been  planted 
in  bis  body,  and  leaving  behind  him,  on  the  waters,  a  dark 
red  trace  qf  his  course*  » 

"  There  goes  tq  siea  yqur  cruise  of  pil,  Master  Yellow- 
ley,"  said  Magnus,  ^*  and  you  must  consume  mutto^i 
suet,  or  gp  to  bed  in  the  dark." 

"  Op^ram  etvUmn  penfidi,'^^  muttered  Triptolemus  ; 
**  but  if  th^y  catch  me  wb^tle-fishing  again,  I  will  consent 
that  the  fish  shall  sw^Uow  pe  as  he  did  Jonah." 

*^  But  where  is  Mordaunt  Mertoun  aU  this  while  ?"  ex- 
claimed Claud  Halcrp  ;  and  it  was  instantly  perceived 
that  the  yquth,  who  had  been  stunned  when  his  boat  was 
su>?e,  was  unable  tp  swim  to  shore  as  the  other  sailors 
did,  and  npw  floated  senseless  upon  the  waves. 

We  have  noticed  the  strange  ^nd  inhuman  prejudice, 
which  rendered  the  Zetlanders  of  that  period  unwilling 
to  assist  those  whom  they  saw  in  the  act  of  drowning, 
though  that  is  tbe  calamity  tp  which  the  islanders  are  most 
frequently  exposed.  Three  men,  however,  soared  above 
this  superstition.  The  first  was  Claud  Halcro,  who 
threw  himself  from  a  small  rock  headlong  into  the  waves, 
^getting,  as  he  himself  afterwards  stated » that  he  could 
Qot  swim,  and,  if  possessed  of  the  harp  of  Ariop,  bad  no 
dolphins  in  attend^ce.  The  first  plunge  wliich  the  poet 
made  in  deep  water,  reminding  him  of  these  defipiencies, 
he  was  fain  to  ctipg  to  the  rock  frpm  which  he  had  dived, 
and  was  at  lengtb  gls^d  tQ  regain  tlie  shore,  at  the  e^ppnse 
of  a  ducking. 

Magnus  Troil,  whosp  hq^eftt  he$^  forgot  his  late  cool« 
ness  towards  Mordaunt,  when  hp  saw  the  youth's  danger, 
would  instantly  have  brought  hi^  more  effectual  aid»  but 
£ric  Scambe$t/9x;  h^ld  bim  fast* 
19    xqh»  I. 


'^  Hout,  sir — ^hout,"  exclaimed  that  fidtfaful  attendant 
—"  Captain  Cleveland  has  a  grip  of  Afr.  Mordaunt— just 
let  the  twa  strangers  help  ilk  other,  and  stand  by  the  up- 
shot. The  light  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  quenched  for 
the  like  of  them.  Bide  still,  su:,  I  say — Bredness  Voe 
75  not  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  a  man  can  be  fished  out  of 
like  a  toast  with  a  long  spoon." 

This  sage  remonstrance  would  have  been  altogether 
lost  upon  Magnus,  had  he  not  observed  that  Cleveland 
had  in  fact  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  and  swam  to  Mer* 
toun's  assistance,  and  was  keeping  him  afloat  till  the  boat 
came  to  the  aid  of  both.  As  soon  as  the  immediate 
danger  which  called  so  loudly  for  assistance  was  thus 
ended,  the  honest  Udaller's  desire  to  render  aid  terminat- 
ed also ;  and  recollecting  the  cause  of  offence  which  be 
had,  or  thought  he  had,  against  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  he 
shook  off  his  butler's  hold,  and  turning  round  scornfully 
from  the  beach,  called  Eric  an  old  fool  for  supposing 
that  he  cared  whether  the  young  fellow  sank  or  swam. 

Still,  however,  amid  his  assumed  indifference,  Magnus 
could  not  help  peeping  over  the  heads  of  the  circle, 
which,  surrounding  Mordaunt  as  soon  as  he  was  brought 
on  shore,  were  charitably  employed  in  endeavouring  tc 
recall  him  to  life  ;  and  he  was  not  able  to  attain  the  ap* 
pearance  of  absolute  unconcern,  until  the  young  man  sat 
up  on  the  beach,  and  showed  plainly  that  the  accident  had 
been  attended  with  no  material  consequences.  Tt'  was 
then  first  that,  cursing  the  assistants  for  not  giving  the  lad 
a  glass  of  brandy,  he  walked  sullenly  away,  as  if  totally 
unconcerned  in  his  fate. 

The  women,  always  accurate  in  observing  the  tell-tale 
emotions  of  each  other,  failed  not  to  remark,  that  when 
rhe  sisters  of  Burgh- Westra  saw  Mordaunt  immersed  in 
the  waves,  Minna  grew  as  pale  as  death,  while  Brenda 
uttered  successive  shrieks  of  terror.  But  though  there 
were  some  nods,  winks,  and  hints,  that  auld  acquaintance 
were  not  easily  forgot,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  candidly  ad- 
mittedi  that  Jess  than  such  marks  of  interest  could  scarce 


hftTe  jeen  expected,  when  they  saw  the  oompanion  of 
their  early  youth  in  the  act  of  perishing  before  their  eyes* 
Whatever  interest  Mordaunt's  condition  excited  while 
it  seemed  perilous,  began  to  abate  as  he  recovered  him- 
self;   and  when  his  senses  were  fully  restored,  only 
Claud  Halcro,  with  two  or  three  others,  were  standing  by 
him.    About  ten  paces  off  stood  Cleveland — his  hair  and 
clothes  dropping  water,  and  his  features  wearing  so  pe- 
culiar an  expression,  as  immediately  to  arrest  the  atten- 
doa  of  Mordaunt.     There  was  a  suppressed  smile  on  his 
cheek,  and  a  look  of  pride  in  his  eye,  that  implied  libera- 
tion from  a  painful  restraint,  and  something  resembling 
gratified  scorn.      Claud  Halcro  hastened  to  intimate  to 
Mordaunt,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Cleveland  ;    and  the 
youth,  rising  from  the  ground,  and  losing  all  other  ieelings 
in  those  of  gratitude,  stepped   forward  with  his  hand 
stretched  out,  to  ofier  his  wiarmest  thanks  to  his  preserver. 
But  he  stopped  short  in  surprise,  as  Cleveland,  retreating 
a  pace  or  two,  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  dechned 
to  accept  his  proffered  hand.      He  drew  back  in  turn, 
and  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  ungracious  manner, 
and  almost  insulting  look,  with  which  Cleveland,  who  had 
ibrmerly  rather  expressed  a  frank  cordiality,  or  at  least, 
openness  of  bearing,  now,  after  having  thus  rendered  him 
a  most  important  service,  chose  to  receive  his  thanks. 

**  I(  is  enough,"  said  Cleveland,  observing  his  surprise, 
^  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it.  I  have  paid 
back  my.  debt,  and  we  are  now  equal." 

'*  YoQ  are  more  than  equal  with  me,  Captain  Cleve- 
land," answered  Mertoun,  ^<  because  you  endangered  your 
fife  to  do  for  me  what  I  did  for  you  without  the  slightest 
risk; — besides,"  he  added,  trjring  to  give  the  discourse  a 
ntore  pleasant  turn,  *^  1  have  your  rifle-gun  to  boot."' 

*'  Cowards  only  count  danger  for  any  point  of  the 
game,"  said  Cleveland.  ^^  Danger  has  been  my  consort 
lor  life,  and  sailed  with  me  on  a  thousand  worse  voyages ; 
--and  for  rifles,  I  have  enough  of  my  own,  and  you  may 
^  when  you  will,  which  can  use  them. best.'!     . 
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There  was  sometUng  in  the  tone  with  whidi  diis  was 
said,  that  struck  Mordaunt  strongly ;  it  was  miching  mali- 
cho,  as  Hamlet  says,  and  meant  mischief.  Cleveland 
saw  his  surprise,  came  close  up  to  him,  and  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  of  voipe :  "  Hark  ye,  my  young  brother — 
There  is  a  custom  among  us  genUemen  of  fortune,  that 
when  we  follow  the  same  chase,  and  take  the  wind  out  of 
each  other's  sails,  we  think  sixty  yards  of  the  sea-beach, 
and  a  brace  of  rifles,  are  no  bad  way  of  making  our  odds 
even." 

<*  I  do  nqt  understand  you.  Captain  Cleyeland,"  said 
Mordaunt. 

^^  I  do  not  suppose  you  do, — I  did  not  suppose  you 
would,"  said  the  Captain ;  and  turning  on  his  heel,  with 
a  smile  that  resembled  a  sneer,  Mordaunt  saw  him  min- 
gle with  the  guests,  and  very  soon  beheld  him  at  the  side 
of  Minna,  who  was  talking  to  him  with  animated  features, 
that  seemed  to  thank  him  for  his  gallant  and  generous 
conduct. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Brenda,"  thought  Mordaunt,  "  I 
almost  wish  he  had  left  me  in  the  voe,  for  no  one  seems 
to  care  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead. — ^Two  rifles  and  sixty 
yards  of  sea-beach — is  that  what  he  points  at  ? — it  may 
come,— but  not  on  the  day  he  has  saved  ray  life  willa 
risk  of  his  own." 

While  he  was  thus  musing,  Eric  Scambester  was  whis- 
pering to  Halcro,  '^  If  these  two  lads  do  not  do  each  other 
a  mischief,  there  is  no  faith  in  freits.  Ms^ster  Mordaunt 
saves  Clev6land,-<»well.-— Cleveland,  in  requital,  has  turn- 
ed all  the  sunshine  of  Burgh-Westra  to  bis  own  side  of 
the  hpuse  ;  and  think  what  it  is  to  lose  fiEivour  in  such  a 
house  as  this,  where  the  punch^kettle  is  never  allowed  to 
cool !  Well,  now  that  Cleveland  in  his  turn  has  been  such 
a  fool  as  to  fish  Mordaunt  out  of  the  voe,  see  if  he  does 
not  give  him  sour  sillocks  for  stock-fish." 

^f  Pshaw,  pshaw  !"  replied  the  poet,  "  that  is  all  old 
women's  fancies,  my  friend  Eric ;  for  what  says  glorious 
prj^den — sainted  John,-«» 
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*  The  ytXkm  g«U,  that  io  jonr  bpflom  floalf, 
Engeoden  all  these  melaocholy  thoughts.' " 

^  Saint  John  or  Saint  James  either,  m^y  be  mistaken 
in  the  matter,"  said  Eric  ;  "  for  I  think  neither  pf  thera 
lived  in  Zetland.  I  only  say,  that  if  there  is  faith  in  old 
saws,  these  two  lads  will  do  each  other  a  mischief ;  and, 
if  they  do,  I  trust  it  will  light  on  Mordaunt  Merioun." 

"  And  why,  Eric  Scambest^r,"  said  Halcro,  hastily 
and  angrily,  "  should  you  wish  ill  to  that  poor  young  man, 
that  is  worth  fifty  of  the  other  ?" 

"  Let  every  onp  roose  the  ford  as  he  finds  it,"  replied 
Eric ;  ^  Master  Mordaunt  is  all  for  wan  water,  lik^  his  old 
dog-fish  of  a  father  ;  now  Captain  Cleveland,  d'ye  see, 
takes  his  glass,  like  an  honest  fellow  and  a  gentleman." 

''  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  thine  own  division,"  said 
Halcro  ;  and  breaking  off  their  conversation,  took  his  way 
back  to  Burgh-Westra,  to  which  the  guests  of  Magnus 
were  now  returning,  discussing  as  they  went,  with  much 
a::iimation,  the  various  incidents  of  th^ir  attack  upon  the 
whale,  and  not  a  little  scsmdalized  that  it  shouI4  have 
baffled  all  their  exertions. 

"  1  hope  Captain  Donderdrech^  of  the  Eiqtracht  of 
Rotterdam  will  never  bear  of  it,"  said  Magnus  ;  "  he 
would  swear,  donner  and  blitzen,,  we  were  only  fit  to  fish 
flounders/** 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

And  belter-ckeller  have  I  rade  to  thee, 
And  tidiogt  do  1  brin|^y  and  lucky  joyi| 
And  golden  tf mes,  apd  happy  newt  of  price. 

AneimtPkuL 

FoRTCNE,  who  seems  at  times  to  bear  a  conscience, 
^ed  the  hospitable  Udaller  some  amends,  and  accord* 
^^Y  repaid  to  Buxsb-Westra  tK^disflpppii^iipdQt'^accir 
!»•     VOL.    t.  ^ 
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sioned  by  the  unsuccessful  whale-fishing,  by  sending 
tliitber,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  that  incident 
happened,  no  less  a  person  than  the  jagger,  or  travelling 
merchant,  as  he  styled  himself,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  who 
arrived  in  great  pomp,  himself  on  one  pony,  and  his  pack 
of  goods,  swelled  to  nearly  double  its  usual  size,  forming 
the  burden  of  another,  which  was  led  by  a  bare-headed, 
bare-legged  boy. 

As  Bryce  announced  himself  the  bearer  of  important 
news,  he  was  introduced  to  the  dining  apartment,  where 
(for  that  primitive  age  was  no  respecter  of  persons)  he 
was  permitted  to  sit  down  at  a  side-table,  and  amply  sup- 

f)lfed  with  provisions  and  good  liquor ;  while  the  attentive 
lospitality  of  Magnus  permitted  no  questions  to  be  put  to 
him,  until,  his  hunger  and  thirst  appeased,  he  announced, 
with  the  sense  of  importance  attached  to  distant  travels, 
that  he  had  just  yesterday  arrived  at  Lerwick  from  Kirk- 
wall, tlie  capital  of  Orkney,  and  would  have  been  here 
yesterday,  but  it  blew  hard  off  the  Fitful-head. 

"  We  had  no  wind  here,"  said  Magnus. 

"  There  is  somebody  has  not  been  sleeping  then," 
said  the  pedlar,  <^  and  her  name  begins  with  N ;  but 
Heaven  is  above  all." 

"  But  the  news  from  Orkney,  Bryce,  instead  of  croak- 
ing about  a  capful  of  wind  ?" 

"  Such  news,"  replied  Bryce,  "  as  has  not  been  heard 
this  thirty  years — not  since  Cromwell's  lime." 

"  There  is  not  another  Revolution,  is  there  ?**  said 
Halcro  ;  **  King  James  has  not  come  back  as  blithe  as 
King  Charlie  did,  has  he  ?'* 

"  It*s  news,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "  that  are  worth 
twenty  kings,  and  kingdpnis  to  boot  of  them  ;  for  what 
good  did  the  evolutjpps  ever  do  us  ?  and  I  dare  say  we 
have  seen  a  dozen,  great  and  sma\" 

"  Are  any  Indiaroen  come  north  about  ?"  said  Magnus 
Troil. 

"  Ye  are  nearer  the  mark,  Fowd,""  said  the  jagger  ; 
**  but  it  is  nae  Indiaman^  but  a  gallant  armed  vessel,  db^ke- 
Oili  of  merchandize,  that  they  part  with  so  easy  that  a 
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decent  man  like  mysell  can  affi>rd  to  give  the  country  the 
best  pennyworths  you  ever  saw ;  and  that  you  will  say, 
when  I  open  that  pack,  for  I  count  to  carry  it  back  another 
sort  lighter  than  when  I  brought  it  here." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bryce,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  you  must  have 
had  good  bargains  if  you  seU  cheap ;  but  what  ship  was 
it  ?» 

"  Cannot  justly  say — ^I  spoke  to  nobody  but  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  a  discreet  man ;  but  she  had  been  down  on 
the  Spanish  Main,,  for  she  has  silks  and  satins,  and  tobac« 
CO,  I  warrant  you,  and  wine,  and  no  lack  of  sugar,  and 
bonnie-wallies  baith  of  silver  and  gowd,  and  a  bonnie 
dredging  of  gold  dust  into  the  bargain." 

"  What  like  was  she  ?"  said  Cleveland,  who  seemed  to 
give  much  attention. 

'^  A  stout  ship,"  said  the  itinerant  merchant,  ^'  schoon- 
er-rigged, sails  like  a  dolphin  they  say,  carries  twelve 
guns,  and  is  pierced  for  twenQr." 

*'  Did  you  hear  the  captain's  name  ?"  said  Cleveland, 
speaking  rather  lower  than  his  usual  tone. 

**  I  just  ca'd  him  the  Captain,"  replied  Bryce  Snuls- 
ibot ;  ^*  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  questions  at 
tfaem  I  deal  with  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  for  there  is  many 
an  honest  captain,  begging  your  pardon,  Captain  Cleve- 
land, that  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  tacked  to  his 
title  ;  and  as  lang  as  we  ken  what  bargains  we  are  mak- 
ing, what  signifies  it  wha  we  are  making  them  wi',  ye 
ken  ?" 

**  Bryce  Snailsfoot  is  a  cautious  man,"  said  the  Udal- 
ler, laughing  ;  ^^  he  knows  a  fool  may  ask  more  questions 
than  a  wise  man  cares  to  answer." 

'^  1  have  dealt  with  the  fair  traders  in  my  day,"  replied 
Snailsfoot,  '*  and  I  ken  nae  use  in  blurting  braid  out  with 
a  man's  name  at  every  moment ;  but  I  will  uphold  this 
gendeman  to  be  a  gallant  commander — ay,  and  a  kind 
nae  too  ;  for  every  one  of  his  crew  is  as  brave  in  apparel 
as  himself  nearly — ^the  very  foremast-men  have  their 
silken  seaHs^  1  Jiave  seen  mtay  a  lady  wear  ajvarse,  tnd 
tlibk  hersell  nae  sma'  dridc-'-aiid  for  siHer  ^buttoiis,  and 
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bucklesi  and  the  lave  of  sic  vanities^  there  h  me  end  of 
them." 

*'  Idiots  !"  muttered  Cleveland  between  his  teeth :  and 
then  added,  *^  I  suppose  they  are  often  ashore,  to  show 
all  their  bravery  to  the  lasses  of  Kirkwall  ?" 

"  Ne'er  a  bit  of  that  are  they.  The  Captain  will  scarce 
let  them  stir  ashore  without  the  boatswain,  go  in  the  boat 
— as  rough  a  tdrpaulin  as  ever  dwabb'd  a  deck«-r-and  you 
may  as  weel  (iatch  a  cat  without  her  claws,  as  him  with- 
out his  cutlass  and  his  double  brace  of  pistols  about  hira  ; 
every  man  stands  as  much  in  awe  of  him  as  of  the  com- 
mander himsell." 

''  That  must  be  Hawkins,  or  die  devil,"  said  Cleveland. 

''  Aweel,  Capitain,"  replied  the  jagger,  "  be  be  the 
tane  or  the  tither,  or  a  wee  bit  o'  baitb^  mind  it  ill  you  that 
give  him  these  names,  and  not  I." 

<'  Why,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  the  Udaller^  <<  this 
may  prove  the  very  consort  you  spoke  of.'* 

**  They  must  have  had  sofkne  good  luck  then,*^  said 
Cleveland,  ''to  put  them  in  better  plight  than  when  I  left 
thehi  .-^Did  they  speak  of  having  lost  their  consort,  pefdlar  ?" 

"  In  troth  did  they,"  said  Bryce  ;  ''  that  is^  they  said 
something  about  a  partner  that  bad  gone  dovtn  td  Davie 
Jone$  in  these  ^eas." 

<'  And  did  you  tell  them  what  you  knew  of  her  P'  said 
die  Udaller. 

''  And  wha  the  deevil  wad  hae  been  the  fiile  then,"  said 
the  pedlar,  ''  that  I  suld  say  sae  ?  when  they  kend  what 
came  of  th0  ship,  the  next  question  wad  have  been  about 
the  cargo, — and  ye  wad  tiot  have  had  lAe  bring  down  an 
armed  vessel  on  the  cdast,  to  harrie  the  poor  fodk  about  a 
illrheen  rifgscif  duds  that  the  sea  flungupon  their  shores  ?" 

"  Besides  what  might  have  been  (bund  m  your  own 
pack,  yoti  scdtmdifel !"  said  Magnus  Troil,  an  observation 
which  }^oduced  a  loud  laugh.  The  Udaller  could  not 
help  joining  in  the  hilarity  which  applauded  ihs  jest; 
but  instantly  composing  his  countenance,  he  said,  in  an 
unusually  grave  tone,  ^'  You  may  laugh,  my  friends ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  which  brings  both  a  curse  and  a  shame  on 


the  cdinttiy ;  and  till  we  learn  to  regstrd  tihte  Hghts  of  theni 
that  suffisr  by  the  winds  and  waves,  we  shall  deserve  to  be 
oppressed  and  hag-ridden,  as  we  have  been  and  are,  by 
die  superior  strength  of  the  strangers  who  rule  us." 

The  company  hung  their  heads  at  the  rebuke  of  Mag- 
nus Troll.  Perhaps  some,  even  of  the  better  class,  might 
be  conscience-struck  on  their  own  accouht ;  and  all  of 
diem  were  sensible  that  the  appetite  for  plunder,  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  and  inferiors,  was  not  at  all  times  re- 
strained with  sufficient  strictness.  But  Cleveland  riiade 
answer  gaily,  "  If  these  honest  fellows  be  my  comrades, 
I  will  answer  for  them  that  they  will  never  trouble  the 
country  about  a  pslrcel  of  chests,  bammdcks,  and  such 
trumpery,  that  the  Roost  may  have  washed  ashore  out  of 
my  poor  sloop.  What  signifies  to  them  whether  the  trash 
went  to  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  or  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  devil  ? 
So  unbdckle  thy  pack,  Btyce,  and  show  the  ladies  thy 
cargo,  and  perhaps  we  may  see  something  that  will  please 
them." 

**  It  cannot  be  his  consort,"  said  Brenda,  in  a  whisper 
to  her  mter  ;  *^  he  vfould  have  shown  more  joy  at  her 
appearance." 

"  It  iDost  be  the  vessel,"  answered  Minna ;  '^  I  saw  his 
e^e  glisten  at  the  thought  of  being  again  united  io  the 
partner   of  his  dangers." 

"  Perhaps  it  glistened,"  said  her  sister,  still  apart,  "  at 
ffae  thought  of  leaving  Zetland  ;  it  is  difficult  to  guess  the 
thought  of  the  heart  from  the  glance  of  the  eye." 

"  Judge  not,  at  least,  unkindly  of  a  friend's  thought," 
said  Minna  ;  ^*  and  then,  Brenda,  if  you  are  mistaken, 
the  fatilt  rests  not  with  you." 

During  this  dialogue  Bryce  Snailsfoot  was  bui^ied  in 
oncoiKng  the  carefully  arranged  cordage  of  his  pack, 
nhtch  anaounted  to  sit  good  yards  of  dressed  seal-ikin, 
curiously  complicated  and  secured  by  all  manner  of  knots 
and  buckles.  He  Was  considerably  interrupted  in  the 
task  by^  the  Udaller  and  others,  who  pressed  him  with 
questions  respecting  the  stranger  vessel 
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"  Were  the  officers  often  ashore,  and  how  were  tfaef 
received  by  the  people  of  Kirkwall  ?"  said  Magnus  Troil. 

"  Excellently  well,"  answered  Bryce  Snailsfoot ;  "  and 
the  Captain  and  one  or  two  of  his  men  had  been  at  some 
of  the  vanities  and  dances  which  went  forward  in  the 
town  ;  but  there  had  been  some  word  about  customs,  or 
king's  duties,  or  the  like,  and  some  of  the  higher  folk, 
that  took  upon  them  as  magistrates,  or  the  like,  had  had 
words  with  the  captain,  and  he  refused  to  satisfy  them  ; 
and  then  it  is  Uke  he  was  more  coldly  looked  on,  and 
he  spoke  of  carrying  the  ship  round  to  Stromness,  or  the 
Langhope,  for  she  lay  under  the  guns  of  the  battery  at 
Kirkwall.  But  he  (Bryce)  thought  she  wad  bide  at  Kirk- 
wall till  the  summer-fair  was  over,  for  all  that." 

"  The  Orkney  gentry,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  are  al- 
ways in  a  hurry  to  draw  the  Scotch  collar  tighter  round 
their  own  necks.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  must  pay  scat 
and  wattle^  which  were  all  the  public  dues  under  our  old 
Norse  government ;  but  must  they  come  over  us  with 
king's  dues  and  customs  besides  ?  It  is  the  part  of  an 
honest  man  to  resist  these  things.  I  have  done  so  all  my 
life,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  it." 

There  was  a  loud  jubilee  and  shout  of  applause  amcxig 
the  guests,  who  were  (some  of  them  at  least)  better  pleas- 
ed with  Magnus  Troll's  latitudinarian  principles  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  revenue,  (which  were  extremely 
natural  to  those  living  in  so  secluded  a  situation,  and  sub- 
jected to  many  additional  exactions,)  than  they  had  been 
with  the  rigour  of  his  judgment  on  the  subject  of  wreck- 
ed goods.  But  Minna's  inexperienced  feelings  carried 
her  farther  than  her  father,  while  she  whispered  to  Bren- 
da,  not  unheard  by  Cleveland,  that  the  tame  spirit  of  the 
Orcadians  had  missed  every  chance  which  late  incidents 
had  given  them  to  emancipate  these  islands  from  the  Scol- 
tish  yoke. 

"  Why,"  she  said,"  should  we  not,  under  so  many 
changes  as  late  times  have  introduced,  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  shake  off  an  allegiance  which  is  not  justly 
due  from  us,  and  to  return  to  the  protection  of  Denmark, 
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Dur  parent  country  ?  Why  should  we  yet  hesitate  to  do 
:bis,  but  that  the  gentry  of  Orkney  have  mixed  families 
md  friendship  so  much  with  our  invaders,  that  they  have 
iecome  dead  to  the  throb  of  the  heroic  Norse  blood, 
wrhich  they  derived  from  tlieir  ancestors  r" 

The  latter  part  of  this  patriotic  speech  happened  to 
reach  the  astonished  ears  of  our  friend  Triptolemus,  who, 
having  a  sincere  devotion  for  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  the  Revolution  as  established,  was  surprised  into  the 
ejaculatiou,  "  As  the  old  cock  crows  tlie  young  cock  learns 
— ^hen  I  should  say,  mistress,  and  I  crave  your  pardon  if 
1  say  any  thing  amiss  in  either  gender.  But  it  is  a  happy 
country  where  the  father  declares  against  the  king's  cus- 
toms, and  the  daughter  against  the  king's  crown !  and,  in 
my  judgment,  it  can  end  in  naething  but  trees  and  tows." 
'^  Trees  are  scarce  among  us,"  said  Magnus  ;  "  and 
for  ropes  we  need  them  for  our  rigging,  and  cannot  spare 
them  to  be  shirt-collars." 

^'  And  whoever,"  said  the  Captain,  "  takes  umbrage  at 
what  this  young  lady  says,  had  better  keep  his  ears  and 
tongue  for  a  safer  employment  than  such  an  adventure." 
"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptolemus,  "  it  helps  the  matter  much 
to  speak  truths,  whilk  are  as  unwelcome  to  a  proud  stom- 
ach as  wet  clover  to  a  cow's,  in  a  land  where  lads  are 
ready  to  draw  the  whittle  if  a  lassie  but  looks  awry.  But 
what  manners  are  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  folk 
call  a  pleugh-sock  a  markal  ?" 

"  Hark  ye,  Master  Yellowley,"  said  the  Captain,  smil- 
mg,  ^<  I  hope  my  manners  are  not  among  those  abuses 
which  you  come  hither  to  reform  ;  any  experiment  on 
them  may  be  dangerous." 

"  As  well  as  difficult,"  said  Triptolemus  dryly;  "  but 
fear  nothing,  Captain  Cleveland,  from  my  remonstrances. 
My  labours  regard  the  men  and  things  of  the  earth,  and 
oot  the  men  and  things  of  the  sea, — ^you  are  not  of  my 
element." 

^*  Let  us  be  friends  then,  old  clod-compeller,"  said  the 
Captain. 
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<<  Clod-compeHer  !"  said  the  agriculturist,  blinking 
himself  of  the  lore  of  bis  earlier  days ;  ^'  Clod-compel- 
ler  pro  clotid-cotnpeller,  NscpsXtj/sj^ra  Zeijg—Cfracum  est, 
— in  which  voyage  came  you  by  that  phrase  ?" 

"  I  have  travelled  books  as  well  as  seas  in  my  day," 
said  the  Csiptain  ;  "  but  my  last  voyages  have  been  of  a 
sort  to  make  me  forget  my  early  cruizes  through  classic 
knowledge. — But  come  here,  Bryce, — hast  cast  off  the 
lashing  ? — Come  all  hands,  and  let  us  see  if  be  has  aught 
in  his  cargo  that  is  worth  looking  upon." 

With  a  pi-oud,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wily  smile,  did 
the  crafty  pedlar  display  a  collection  of  wares  far  superior 
to  those  which  usually  filled  his  packages,  and,  in  partic- 
ular^ some  sttl£  and  embroideries,  of  such  beauty  and 
curiosity,  fringed,  flowered,  and  worked  with  such  art  and 
niagnificence,  upon  foreign  and  arabesque  patterns,  that 
the  sight  might  have  dazzled  a  far  more  brilliant  company 
than  the  simple  race  of  Thule.  All  beheld  and  admired, 
while  Atistress  Baby  Yellowley,  holding  up  her  hands, 
protested  it  was  a  sin  even  to  look  upoin  such  extrava- 
gance, and  worse  than  murder  sd  much  as  Id  aiik  the  price 
of  them. 

Others,  however,  were  more  courageous ;  and  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchant,  if  they  were  not,  as  he 
himself  de'clared,  something  just  more  than  nothing — 
short  only  of  an  absolute  free  gift  of  his  traces,  were  nev- 
ertheless so  moderate,  as  to  show  that  he  himself  ifiust 
have  m^de  an  easy  acquisition  of  the  goods^  j^^^ging  by 
the  rate  at  which  he  offered  to  part  with  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  cheapness  of  the  articles  created  a  rapid  sale  ', 
for  in  Zetland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  wise  folk  buy  more 
from  the  prudential  desire  td  secure  a  gobd  bargdn,  than 
from  any  red  ol^easidti  for  the  ptircha^e.  Tb^  Lady 
Gtowrowturii  bdtrgbt  Seven  petticoats  and  twelve  stom- 
aY^hers  dti  this  sdte  priAciple^  ahA  6ther  matrotis  ptesent 
rivalled  her  in  this  sagacious  species  of  economy.  The 
UdaA^r  was  also  a  considersible  purcha^et ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal customer  for  whatever  could  please  the  eye  of  beau- 
ty, was  the  gallant  Captain  Cleveland,  who  rummaged 


the  jagger's  stores  in, selecting  presents  for  the  ladles  of 
the  party,  in  which  Minna  and  Brenda  Troil  were  v^s- 
pecially  remembered. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Magnus  Troil,  "  that  the  young  women 
are  to  consider  these  pretty  presents  as  keep-sakes,  and 
that  all  this  liberality  is  only  a  sure  sign  we  are  soon  to 
lose  you  ?" 

This  question  seended  to  embarrass  him  to  whom  it 
was  put. 

"  1  scarce  know,"  he  said,  vfrith  some  hesitation, 
"  whether  this  vessel  is  my  consort  or  no— I  must  take  a 
trip  to  Kirkwall  to  make  sure  of  that  matter,  and  tlien  1 
hope  to  Return  to  Dunrossness  to  bid  you  all  farewell." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Udaller,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  I  think  I  may  carry  you  thither.  I  should  be  at 
the  Kirkwall  fair,  to  settle  with  the  merchants  I  have  con- 
signed my  fish  to,  and  I  have  often  promised  Minna  and 
Brenda  that  they  should  see  the  fair.  Perhaps  also  your 
consort,  or  these  stratrgers,  whoever  they  be,  may  have 
some  merchandize  that  will  suit  me.  I  love  to  see  my 
rigging-loft  well  stocked  with  goods,  almo^  as  much  as  to 
see  it  full  of  dancers.  We  wiD  go  to  Orkney  in  my  own 
brig,  and  I  can  bfier  you  a  hammock  if  you  will." 

The  offer  seemed  so  acceptable  to  Cleveland,  that, 
after  poiiring  himself  forth  in  thanks,  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  mark  his  joy  by  exhausting  Bryce  Snailsfoot's 
ireastires  in  liberality  to  the  company.  The  contents  of 
a  purse  of  gold  Were  trainsferred  to  the  jagger,  with  a  fa- 
cifity  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  its  former  owner 
which  argued  either  the  greatest  profusion,  or  conscious- 
ness of  superior  and  inexhaustible  wealth  ;  so  that  Baby 
whispered  to  her  brother,  that,  "  if  he  could  afibrd  to 
fling  a\vay  money  at  this  rate,  the  lad  had  made  a  better 
voyage  in  a  broken  ship  than  all  the  skippers  of  Dundee 
had  made  in  their  hail  anes  for  a  twelvemonth  past." 

But  the  angry  feeling  in  which  she  made  this  remark 
was  mtich  moflified,  when  Cleveland,  whose  object  it 
seemed  that  evening  tc>  be^to  buy  golden  opinions  of  all 
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sorts  of  men,  approached  her  with  a  garment  scmiewfaat 
resembling  in  shape  the  Scottish  plaid,  but  woven  of  a 
sort  of  wool  so  soft,  that  it  felt  to  the  touch  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  eider-down.  This,  he  said,  was  a  part  of  a 
Spanish  lady's  dress,  called  a  mantilla  ;  as  it  would  ex- 
actly fit  the  size  of  Mrs.  Baby  YeUowley,  and  was  very 
well  suited  for  the  fogs  of  the  climate  of  Zetland,  he  en- 
treated her  to  wear  it  for  his  sake.  The  lady,  with  as 
much  condescending  sweetness  as  her  countenance  was 
able  to  express,  not  only  consented  to  receive  this  mark 
of  gallantry,  but  permitted  the  donor  to  arrange  the  man- 
tilla upon  her  projecting  and  bony  shoulder-blades,  where, 
said  Claud  Halcro,  *'  it  hung,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  it 
had  been  stretched  betwixt  a  couple  of  cloak-pins." 

While  the  Captain  was  performing  this  piece  of  cour- 
tesy much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  which, 
it  may  be  presumed,  was  his  principal  object  from  the 
beginning,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  made  purchase  of  a  small 
golden  chaplet,  with  the  private  intention  of  presenting  it 
to  Brenda,  when  he  should  find  an  opportunity.  The 
price  was  fixed,  and  the  article  laid  aside.  Claud 
Halcro  also  showed  some  desire  of  possessing  a  silver 
box  of  ajptique  shape,  for  depositing  tobacco,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  in  considerable  quantity.  But 
the  bard  seldom  had  current  coin  in  promptitude,  and  in- 
deed, in  his  wandering  way  of  life,  had  little  occasion  for 
any  ;  and  Bryce,  on  the  other  hand,  his  having  been 
hitherto  a  ready-money  trade,  protested,  tliat  his  very 
moderate  profits  upon  such  rare  and  choice  articles,  would 
not  allow  of  his  affording  credit  to  the  purchaser.  Mor- 
daunt gathered  the  import  of  this  conversation  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  whispered  together,  while  the  bard 
seemed  to  advance  a  wishful  finger  towards  the  box  in 
question,  and  the  cautious  pedlar  detained  it  with  the 
weight  of  his  whole  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  it 
would  literally  make  itself  wings,  and  fly  into  Claud  Hal- 
cro's  pocket.  Mordaunt  Mertoun  at  this  moment,  desir- 
ous to  gratify  an  old  acquaintance,  laid  the  price  of  the 
box  on  the  table,  and  said  he  would  not  permit  Master 
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Halero  to  purchase  that  box,  as  he  had  Settled  in  his  own 
mind  to  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  robbing  you,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  said  the  poet ;  '^  but  the  truth  is,  that  that  same 
box  does  remind  me  strangely  of  glorious  John's,  out  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  take  a  pinch  at  the  Wit's  Coffee- 
house, for  which  I  think  more  highly  of  my  right-hand 
finger  and  thumb  than  any  other  part  of  my  body  ;  only 
you  must  allow  me  to  pay  you  back  the  price  when  my 
Urkaster  stock-fish  come  to  market." 

^'  Settle  that  as  you  like  betwixt  you,"  said  the  jagger, 
taking  up  Mordaunt's  money  ;  ^^  the  box  is  bought  and 
sold." 

^^  And  how  dare  you  sell  over  again,"  said  Captain 
Cleveland,  suddenly  mterfermg,  '*  what  you  already  have 
sold  to  me  ?" 

All  were  surprised  at  this  interjection,  which  was  has- 
tily made,  as  Cleveland,  having  turned  from  Mistress 
Baby,  had  become  suddenly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  not  with- 
out emotion,  aware  what  articles  Bryce  Snaikfoot  was 
now  disposing  of.  To  this  short  and  fierce  question  the 
jagger,  afraid  to  contradict  a  customer  of  his  description, 
answered  only  by  stammering,  ^'  that  the  Lord  knew  he 
meant  nae  offence." 

^*  How,  sir !  no  offence !"  said  the  seaman,  "  and  dis- 
pose of  my  property  ?"  extending  his  hand  at  the  same 
time  to  the  box  and  the  chaplet ;  '*  restore  the  young 
gendeman's  money,  and  learn  to  keep  your  course  on  the 
meridian  of  hooesly." 

The  jagger,  confused  and  reluctant,  pulled  out  his  leath- 
ern pouch  to  repay  to  Mordaunt  the  money  he  had  just 
deposited  in  it ;  but  tlie  youth  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 

"  The  articles,"  he  said,  *'  were  bought  and  sold— 
these  were  your  own  words,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  in  Master 
Halcro's  hearing  ;  and  I  will  suffer  neither  you  nor  any 
other  to  deprive  me  of  my  property." 

"  Your  property,  young  man  ?"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  it 
is  mine, — ^I  spoke  to  Bryce  respecting  them  an  instant 
oefore  I  turned  from  the  table." 


9M  Tti£  i^tiiAir«« 

«  I^I_I  had  not  judt  heard  diddnbtfjr^''  i$iutf  Brpee, 
evidendy  unwilling  to  ofiferid  eithet  party.*' 

"  Come,  come,"  Said  the  Udaller,  "  we  will  have  no 
quarrelling  about  baubles  ;  we  shall  be  summoned  pres* 
ently  to  the  rigging-loft^" — so  he  used  to  call  the  apart- 
ment used  as  a  ball-rooiii  j — ^^  and  we  Mast  all  go  ih  good 
humour.  The  things  shall  remain  with  Bryce  for  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  I  will  myself  settle  whbm  they  shall 
belong  to." 

The  laws  of  the  Udaller  in  his  own  house  were  abso- 
lute as  those  of  the  Medes.  The  tivo  young  men,  re- 
garding each  other  with  looks  of  sullen  displeasure,  drew 
off  in  different  directions. 

It  is  seldom  thclt  the  second  day  c>f  a  prblotiged  festi- 
val equals  the  first.  The  spirits^  aS  well  as  the  limbs,  are 
jaded,  and  unequal  to  the  renewed  expenditure  of  anima- 
tion and  exertion  ;  and  the  dance  at  Bufgb^Westfa  was 
sustained  with  much  less  mirth  than  on  the  preceding 
evening.  It  was  yet  an  hour  from  midnight,  when  even 
the  reluctant  Magnus  Troil,  after  regretting  the  degenera- 
cy of  the  times,  and  wishing  he  could  transfose  into  the 
modem  Hialtlanders  some  of  the  vigbui'  Which  still  ani- 
mated his  own  franie»  found  himself  con^p^lled'  to  give 
the  signal  for  general  retreat. 

Just  as  this  took  place,  Halcro,  leading  Mordautit  Mer- 
toun  a  little  aside,  said  he  had  a  message  tb  him  from 
Captain  Cleveland. 

"  A  message  !"  said  Mordaunt,  his  h6art  beating  some- 
what thick  as  he  spoke — ^^  A  challenge,  1  suppose  P* 

"  A  challenge  !"  repeated  ttalcro  ;  "  who  ever  beard 
of  a  challenge  ih  our  quiet  islands  ?  db  yoii  think  that  I 
loiok  like  a  carrier  of  challenges,  and  to  ybti  of  all  men 
living  ? — ^I  am  none  of  those  fighting  fobls,  as  glorious 
John  calls  them  ;  and  it  was  not  qiiite  a  hiessilge  I  had  to 
deliver— 6nly  thus  far, — this  Captain  Cleveland,  I  find, 
hath  set  his  heart  upon  having  these  articles  yoti  look- 
ed at." 

<'  He  shall  not  have  them,  I  swear  to  ydu>"  re|)lied 
Mordaunt  Mertoun. 


*^  N^fi  but  hetr  the,"  said  HalcTo ;  ^  it  8e«m»  tbit,  by 
die  marks  or  arms  that  are  upon  tbem,  he  knows  that  they 
were  formerly  his  property.  Now,  were  you  to  give  tne 
the  box,  as  you  promised,  I  fairly  tell  you  I  sbeuld  give  the 
man  back  his  own." 

^^  And  Brenda  might  do  the  Uke/'  tbocigbt  Mordauni 
to  himself,  and  instantly  replied  aloud,  *^  I  have  thought 
better  of  it,  ray  fria!id.  Ca^iii  GievelaDd  shall  have 
the  toys  he  sets  such  store  by,  but  it  is  on  one  sole  con- 
dition." 

^*  Nay,  you  will  spoil  all  with  your  conditions,"  said 
Halcro  ;  "  for,  as  glorious  John  says,  condStbns  are 
but '' 

*'  Higar  me,  i  say,  with  patience^^^^My  donditibn  is^  that 
he  keeps  the  toys  m  exchange  for  the  rifleman  I  accepted 
from  him,  which  wUl  leave  no  obligatibli  between  us  on 
either  side." 

*^  I  see  where  you  Woutd  be^-^tfais  is  Sebastian  and 
Dorax  all  over.  Weilj  you  may  let  the  jffgg^r  know  he 
is  to  d^ver  the  things  to  Cleveland — ^I  think  he  is  mftd  to 
hare  them-^-HEind  I  will  let  Cleveland  know  the  conditions 
annexed,  oth<»wise  hoti^st  Bryte  might*  come  by  two  pay- 
ments instead  of  one ;  aud  I  believe  his  co&seienc^  wdihld 
not  ciK^e  upOD  it." 

With  these  words,  Hal(9*o  went  to  scsek  out  Clercfcind^ 
\^le  Mordaunt,  observing  Snailsfoot,  who^  at  a  sort  of 
privileged  person,  had  thrust  himself  into  the  crowd  mt 
the  bc^tom  of  tbe  dsUicing*room,  went  up  to  him,  and 
gave  him  directions  to  deliver  the  disputed  articles  to 
Cleveland  as  sbon  as  he  had  an  opportumty. 

'^  Ye  are  in  the  right,  Maister  Mordaunt,"  said  iM  jag- 
ger  ;  **  ye  are  a  pradent  and  a  sensible  hid — a  calnh  an- 
swer turnetb  away  wrath — ^and  mysell,  I  saD  be  willing  to 
please  you  in  ony  triflaig  matters  in  my  sma'  way  ;  for, 
between  the  Udaller  of  Burgh*We9tra  and  Captain  Glere^ 
land,  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  atween  th^  deil  and  the  deep 
iea  ;  and  it  was  like  tliat  the  Udaller^  in  the  end,  would 
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have  taken  jour  part  in  the  dispute)  for  he  is  a  man  that 
loves  justice/' 

"  Which  apparently  you  care  very  little  about.  Master 
Snailsfooty"  said  Mordaunt,  '*  otherwise  there  could  have 
been  no  dispute  whatever,  the  right  being  so  clearly  on 
my  side,  if  you  had  pleased  to  bear  witness  according  to 
the  dictates  of  truth." 

'<  Maister  Mordaunt,"  said  the  jagger,  "  I  must  own 
there  was,  as  it  were,  a  colouring  or  shadow  of  justice  on 
your  side ;  but  then,  the  justice  that  I  meddle  with,  is  only 
justice  in  the  way  of  trade,  to  have  an  ellwand  of  due 
length,  if  it  be  not  something  worn  out  with  leaning  on  it 
in  my  lang  and  painful  journeys,  and  to  buy  and  sell  by 
just  weight  and  measure,  twenty-four  merks  to  the  lis- 
pund  ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do,  to  do  justice  betwixi 
man  and  man,  Uke  a  Fowd  or  a  Lawright-man  at  a 
lawting  lang  syne." 

'^  No  one  asked  you  to  do  so,  but  only  to  give  evidence 
according  to  your  conscience,"  replied  Mordaunt,  not 
greatly  pleased  either  with  the  p^  the  jagger  had  acted 
during  the  dispute,  or  the  construction  which  he  seemed 
to  put  on  his  own  motives  for  yielding  up  the  point. 

But  Bryce  Snailsfoot  wanted  not  his  answer  ;  *^  My 
conscience,"  he  said,  '^  Maister  Mordatmt,  is  as  tender  as 
ony  man's  in  my  degree  ;  but  she  is  something  of  a  tim- 
ersome  nature,  cannot  abide  angry  folk,  and  can  never 
speak  above  her  breath,  when  there  is  aught  of  a  fray 
going  forward.  Indeed,  she  hath  at  all  times  a  small  and 
low  voice." 

"  Which  you  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  listening  to," 
said  Mordaunt. 

'^  There  is  that  on  your  ain  breast  that  proves  the  con- 
trary," said  Bryce  resolutely. 

^'  In  my  breast  ?"  said  Mordaunt,  somewhat  angrily,^ 
"  what  know  I  of  you  ?" 

'^  I  said  on  your  breast,  Maister  Mordaunt,  and  not  tn 
il.  I  am  sure  nae  eye  tliat  looks  on  that  waistcoat  upon 
yj:^.  own  .gallant  bris^  but  will  -say,  that  the  merchant 
jA^^'jsgld^(^^^^  four  dollars  4)ad  jastice-  and 


ccoscience,  and  a  kind  heart  to  a  customer  to  the  boot  of 
a'  that ;  sae  ye  shouldna  be  sae  thrawart  wi'  me  for  hav- 
ing spared  the  breatli  of  my  mouth  in  a  fooPs  quarrel." 

"  I  thrawart !"  said  Mordaunt  5  "  pooh,  you  silly  man  ! 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  travelling  merchant ;  "  I 
will  quarrel  with  no  man,  with  my  will — least  of  all  with 
an  old  customer ;  and  if  you  will  walk  by  my  advice,  you 
will  quarrel  nane  with  Captain  Cleveland.  He  is  like  one 
of  yon  cutters  and  slashers  that  have  come  into  Kirkwall, 
that  think  as  little  of  slicing  a  man,  as  we  do  of  flinching 
a  whale — ^it's  their  trade  to  fight,  and  they  live  by  it ;  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  the  like  of  you,  that  only  take 
it  up  at  your  own  hand,  and  in  the  way  of  pastime,  when 
you  hae  nothing  better  to  do." 

The  company  had  now  almost  all  dispersed  ;  and 
Mordaunt,  laughing  at  the  jagger's  caution,  bade  him 
good-night,  and  went  to  his  own  place  of  repose,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Eric  Sojambester,  (who  act- 
ed die  part  of  chamberlain  as  well  as  butler,)  in  a  small 
room,  or  rather  closet,  in  one  of  the  out-houses,  furnished 
for  the  occasion  with  the  hammock  of  a  sailor. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  pais  like  nigbt  from  land  to  land, 

I  have  fltranj^ie  power  of  speech  ; 
So  looD  as  e'er  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me, 

To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

CoUridget  Rime  of  the  AnekiU  MBtriner, 

The  daughters  of  Magnus  Troil  shared  the  same  bed, 
in  a  chamber  which  had  been  that  of  their  parents  before 
die  death  of  their  mother.  Magnus,  who  sulSbred  ^ev- 
wsly  under  that  dispensation  of  Providence,  had.become 


disgusted  with  t|^e  apartment.  The  nuptialcbuinber  was 
abandoned  to  tlie  pledges  of  his  bereaved  affection,  of  wbom 
the  eldest  was  at  that  period  only  four  year^old,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and,  having  been  their  nursery  in  infancy,  eon- 
tinned,  though  now  tricked  and  adorned  according  to  the 
best  fashion  of  the  islands,  aqd  the  taste  of  the  lovely 
sisters  themselves,  to  be  their  sleeping-room,  or,  in  the 
old  Nqrse  dialect,  their  bower. 

It  had  been  for  many  years  the  spene  of  the  most  in- 
timate confidence,  if  thaf  could  be  called  confidence, 
where,  ip  truth,  there  was  nothing  to  be  confided  ;  where 
neither  sister  had  a  secret ;  and  where  every  thought  that 
had  birth  in  fbe  bosom  of  the  one,  was,  without  either 
hesitation  or  dq^bt,  confided  to  the  other  as  spontaneously 
as  it  had  arisen.  But,  since  Cleveland  abode  in  the  man- 
sion of  9urgh-Westra,  each  of  the  lovely  sisters  had 
entertained  thq^ghts  which  are  not  lightly  or  easily  cpm- 
municatedy  unlesis  she  who  listensf  to  then;  ha^  previously 
assured  herself  that  the  confidence  will  be  kindly  receiv- 
edp  Minna  had  noticed  what  other  and  less  interested 
observers  bad  b^en  unable  to  perceive,  that  Cleveland, 
namely,  held  a  Ipwer  rank  in  Brend^'s  opinion  than  in 
her  own ;  and  Brenda,  on  her  side,  thought  that  Minna 
had  hastily  and  unjustly  joined  in  the  prejudices  which 
had  been  excited  against  Mordaunt  Mertoun  in  the  mind 
of  iheir  father.  Each  was  sensible  that  she  was  no  longer 
the  same  to  her  sister ;  and  this  conviction  was  a  painful 
addition  to  other  painful  apprehensions  which  they  suppos- 
ed they  had  to  struggle  with.  Their  manner  towards 
each  other  was,  in  outward  appearances,  and  in '  all  the 
little  cares  by  which  afiection  can  be  expressed,  even  more 
assiduously  kind  than  before,  as  if  both,  conscious  that 
their  internal  reserve  was  a  brisach  of  their  sisterly  union, 
strove  to  atone  for  it  by  double  assiduity  in  those  extern 
nal  marks  of  affection,  which,  at  other  times,  when  there 
was  nothing  to  hide,  might  be  omitted  without  inf^nrring 
any  consequences.    • 

:OA:tfa^  night  inferred  to  in  particular,  the  sisters  fek 
ume  ifi^i^ily  *tl^  #ety  of  the  c^Hifideneis  wbieli  used 
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to  63(181  betwixt  Aero.)  The  prqpQsp4  yoy^ge  Iq  jprl^r 
wallf  and  that  at  the  tioie  pf  the  fair,  wkm  per(<3ios  of 
every  degree  in  these  islands  repair  thither,  eithjsr  .  for 
business  or  aipusement,  was  likely  tobie  an  infipp^ant  inci- 
dent in  lives  usually  so  simple  and  uniform  as  theirs ;  and, 
a  few  months  s^o,  Minna  and  Brenda  would  have  been 
awake  half  the  night,  anticipating,  in  their  talk  with  each 
other,  all  that  was  likely  to  happen  on  $o  momentous  an 
occas»oD.  Qut  now  the  siubjept  w^B  just  ni0ntiqaed9  aqd 
suffered  to  drpp,  as  if  the  topic  was  Ukely  to  produce  a 
difference  i^twij^t  them,  or  to  call  forth  a  more  open  dis- 
play of  their  seye^  opinions  than  either  was  willing  to 
make  to  the  other.  * 

Yet.  such  was  their  natural  openness  and  gpntleness  of 
disposition,  that  each  sister  imputed  to  her^lf  the  fault  that 
there  was  aught  like  estrangement  existing  between  them, 
and  when,  having  finished  their  devotipns,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  their  common  cpqch,  they  folfjed  each 
other  in  their  arms,  and  exchanged  a  sisterly  kiss,  and  a 
sisterly  good-night,  they  seemed  mutually  tp  a^k.pardpn, 
and  to  exchange  forgiveness,  although  neither  said  a  word 
of  dfeace,  either  offered  or  received ;  and  both  werp 
soon  plunged  in  that  light  and  yet  profound  rppose,  which 
is  only  enjoyed  when  sleep  sinks  down  on  the  eyes  of 
youth  and  innocence^ 

On  the  night  to  wmch  the  story  relates,  both  sisters 
were  visited  by  dreams,  which,  though  varied  by  the 
moods  ^d  habits  of  the  sleepers,  bore  yet  a  strpge  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  each  oth^r- 

Minna  dreamed  that  she  was  in  one  of  the  most  lonely 
recesses  of  the  beach,  called  Swaitaster,  where  the  ior 
cessant  operation  of  the  waves,  indenting  a  calcareous 
rock,  has  formed  a  deep  haUefj  which^  in  the  language 
of  the  island,  meansL  a  subterranean  cavern^  bto  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  Many  of  diese  run  to  an  extia- 
ordinary  and  unascertained  depth  under  ground,  and  are 
tlie  secure  retreat  of  cprmpranM  and  seals,  which  it  is  nei- 
ther 99^s^  nor  safe  to  pursue  to  ihf ir  fx^coe  ceffcwis. 
A«Wg?^>te*s^  ?hi«  baJier<tf  Swartji^fe^it  !»W.«»IM«IWl' 
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peculiarly  inaccessible,  and  shunned  both  by  fodders  and 
by  seamen,  on  account  of  sharp  angles  and  turnings  in  the 
cave  itself,  as  well  as  the  sunken  rocks  which  rendered 
it  very  dangerous  for  skiffs  or  boats  to  advance  far  into 
it,  especially  if  there  was  the  usual  swell  of  an  island 
tide.  From  the  dark-browed  mouth  of  this  cavern,  ii 
seemed  to  Minna,  in  her  dream,  that  she  beheld  a  mer- 
maid issue,  not  in  the  classical  dress  of  a  Nereid,  as  in 
Claud  Halcro's  mask  of  the  preceding  evening,  but  with 
comb  and  glass  in  hand  according  to  popular  belief,  and 
lashing  the  waves  with  that  long  scaly  train,  which,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  form  so  frightful  a  contrast  with 
the  fair  face,  long  tresses,  and  displayed  bosom,  of  a 
human  and  earthly  female,  of  surpassing  beauty.  She 
seemed  to  beckon  to  Minna,  while  her  wild  notes  rang 
sadly  in  her  ear,  and  denounced,  in  prophetic  sounds, 
calamity  and  wo. 

The  vision  of  Brenda  was  of  a  different  description, 
yet  equally  melancholy.  She  sat,  as  she  thought,  in  her 
favourite  bower,  surrounded  by  her  father  and  a  party  of 
his  most  beloved  friends,  amongst  whom  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun  was  not  forgotten.  She  was  required  to  ^ng ;  and 
she  strove  to  entertain  them  with  a  lively  ditty,  in  which 
she  was  accounted  eminently  successful,  and  which  she 
sung  with  such  simple,  yet  natural  humour,  as  seldom 
failed  to  produce  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause,  while 
all  who  could,  or  who  could  not  sing,  were  irresistibly  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  voices  to  the  chorus.  But,  on  this 
occasion,  it  seemed  as  if  her  own  voice  refused  all  its  usual 
duty,  and  as  if,  while  she  felt  herself  unable  to  express 
the  words  of  the  well-known  air,  it  assumed,  in  her  own 
despite,  the  deep  tones  and  wild  and  melancholy  notes 
of  Noma  of  Fitful-head,  for  the  purpose  of  chanting 
some  wild  Runic  rhyme,  resembling  those  sung  by  the 
heathen  priests  of  old,  when  the  victim  (too  often  human) 
was  bound  to  the  fatal  altar  of  Odin  or  of  Thor. 

At  length  the  two  sisters  at  once  started  from  sleep, 
and,  uttering  a  low  scream  of  fear,  clasped  themselves 
io  tacfa  other's  arms.    For  their  fancy  had  not  ahogetber 
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played  them  false  ;  the  sounds,  which  had  suggested  their 
dreams,  were  real,  and  sung  witliin  their  apartment. 
They  knew  the  voice  well,  indeed,  and  yet,  knowing  to 
whom  it  belonged,  their  surprise  and  fear  were  scarce  the 
less,  when  they  saw  the  well-known  Noma  of  Fitful- 
head,  seated  by  the  chimney  of  the  apartment,  which, 
during  the  summer  season,  Contained  an  iron  lamp  well 
trimmed,  and,  in  winter,  a  fire  of  wood  or  of  turf!)  / 

She  was  wrapped  in  her  long  and  ample  garment  of 
voadmaaly  and  moved  her  body  slowly  to  and  fro  over 
the  pale  flame  of  the  lamp,  as  she  sung  Unes  to  the 
following  purport,  in  a  slow,  sad,  and  almost  an  unearthly 
accent: 

**  For  lefigucs  abo;  the  watery  wajr» 
llinNigli  galph  and  stream  my  courae  haa  been ; 

The  billowt  knew  my  Runic  lay, 
And  smoothed  their  crests  to  silent  green. 

"  The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, — 

The  gulph  grows  smooth,  the  stream  is  still ; 
Bat  human  hearts,  more  wikl  tlian  they, 

Know  tMit  the  rule  of  wayward  will. 

"  One  hour  is  mine,  in  all  the  year, 

To  tell  my  woes,  and  one  alone ; 
Whca  gleams  diis  magic  lamp,  'tis  here^— 

When  dies  the  mystic  light  'tis  gone. 

**  Daughters  ofiKirthern  Magnus,  hail ! 

The  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  is  clear^— 
To  you  I  come  to  tell  my  tale. 

Awake,  arise,  my  tale  to  hear !" 

Noma  was  well  known  to  the  daughters  of  Troil,  but 
it  was  not  without  emotion,  although  varied  by  their  re*- 
spectjve  dispositions,  that  they  beheld  her  so  unexpect* 
^ly,  and  at  such  an  hour.  Their  opinions  with  respect 
^  the  supernatural  attributes  to  which  she  pretende^l, 
were  extremely  different. 

ilinoa,  with  an  unusual,  intensity  of  imagioation|«l« 
though  superiiorb  talent  to  her  sister^  w8a;^IQgre->ap^ 
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listen  to,  and  delij^ht  jn,  every  tale  of  wQn^er,  and  was 
at  all  times  more  willing  to  admit  impressions  which  gave 
her  fancy  scopie  and  exercise,  without  minutely  examin- 
ing their  reality.  Brenda,  on  the  otlier  haqd,  had,  in  her 
gaiety,  a  slight  propensity  to  satire,  and  was  often  tempted 
to  laugh  at  the  very  circumstances  upon  which  Minna 
founded  her  imaginative  dreams  ^  and,  like  all  who  love 
the  ludicrous,  she  did  nptreadily  suffer  herself  to  be  impos- 
ed upon,  or  overawed,  by  pompous  pretensiops  of  any  kind 
whatever.  But,  as  her  nerves  wejre  weaker  and  more 
irritable  than  tho3e  of  her  sister,  she  often  paid  involun- 
tary homage,  by  her  fears,  to  ideas  which  her  reason 
disowned ;  and  hence  Claud  Halcro  used  to  say,  in  ref- 
erence to  many  of  the  traditionary  superstitions  around 
Burgh-Westra  that  Minna  believed  them  without  trem- 
bling, and  that  Brenda  trembled  without  believing  them. 
In  our  own  more  enlightened  days,  there  are  few  whose 
undoubting  mind  and  native  courage  have  not  felt  Minna^s 
high-wrought  tone  of  enthusiasm ;  and  perhaps  still  fewer, 
who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  felt,  like  Brenda, 
their  nerves  confess  the  influence  of  terrors  which  their 
reason  disowned  and  despised. 

Under  the  power  of  such  different  feelings,  Minna, 
when  the  first  moment  of  surprise  was  over,  prepared  to 
spring  from  her  bed,  and  go  to  greet  Noma,  who,  she 
doubted  not,  had  come  on  some  errand  fraught  with  fate ; 
while  Brenda,  who  only  beheld  in  her  a  woman  partially 
deranged  in  her  understanding,  and  who  yet,  from  the 
extravagance  of  her  claims,  regarded  her  as  an  gndefined 
object  of  awe,  or  rather  terror,  detained  her  sister  by  an 
eager  and  terrified  grasp,  while  she  whispered  in  her  ear  an 
anxious  entreaty  that  she  would  call  for  assistance.  But 
^e  soul  of  Minna  was  too  highly  wrought  up  by  the  cri- 
sis at  which  her  fate  seemqd  to  have  arrived,  to  permit 
her  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  sister's  fears ;  and,  ex- 
tricating herself  from  Brenda's  hold,  she  hastily  threw 
on  a  loose  night-gown,  and,  stepping  boldly  across  the 
ap^m^nt,  wbilQ  her  heart  throbbed  rather  with  high 


excitement  than  with  fear,  ^e  thus  addressed  her  singiw 
lar  visiter : — 

^^  Noma,  if  your  mission  regards  us,  as  your  words 
seem  to  express,  there  is  one  of  us,  at  least,  who  will  re- 
ceive its  import  with  reverence,  but  without  fear." 

^'  Noma,  dear  Noma,"  said  the  tremulous  voice  of 
Brenda, — ^who,  feeling  no  safety  in  the  bed  after  Min- 
na quitted  it,  had  followed  her,  as  fugitives  crowd  into 
the  rear  of  an  advancing  army,  because  they  dare  not 
remain  behind,  and  who  now  stood  half  concealed  by 
her  sister,  and  holding  fast  by  the  skirts  of  her  gown, — 
^^  Noma,  dear  Noma,"  said  she,  "  whatever  you  are  to 
say,  let  it  be  to-morrow.  I  will  call  Eupbane  Fea  the 
housekeeper,  and  she  will  find  you  a  bed  for  the  night." 

"  No  bed: for  me!"  said  their  nocturnal  visiter  ;  "  no 
closing  of  the  eyes  for  me !  they  have  watched  as  shelf 
and  stack  appeared  and  disappeared  betwixt  Burgh-Wes^ 
tra  and  Orkney— they  have  seen  the  Man  of  Hoy  sink 
into  the  sea,  and  the  Peak  of  Hengcliff  arise  -from  it, 
and  yet  they  have  not  tasted  of  slumber  ;  nor  must  they 
slumber  now  till  my  task  is  ended.  Sit  down,  then, 
Miona,  and  thou,  siUy  trembler,  s|t  down,  while  I  trim 
my  lamp— Don  your  clones,  for  the  tale  is  long,  and  ere 
*ds  done,  ye  will  shiver  with  worse  than  cold." 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  put  it  off!  till  day-light,  dear 
Noma,"  said  Brenda ;  ^'  the  dawn  cannot  be  far  distant ; 
and  if  you  are  to  tell  us  of  anything  frightful,  let  it  be  by 
day-light,  and  not  by  the  dim  gHmmer  of  that  blue  lamp  !" 

"  Patience,  fool !"  said  their  uninvited  guest.  '*  Not  by 
day-light  should  Noma  tell  a  tale  that  might  blot  the  sun  out 
of  heaven,  and  blight  the  hopes  of  the  hundred  boats  that 
will  leave  this  shore  ere  noon,  to  commence  their  deep- 
sea  6shing,— ay,  and  of  the  hundred  families  that  will 
await  their  return.  The  demon,  whom  the  sounds  will 
not  fail  to  awaken,  roust  shake  his  dark  wings  over  a 
shipless  and  a  boatless  sea,  as  be  rushes  from  his  moun- 
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Ifsteo  to/' 

**  Havie'pity  oa  Brandt's  fears,  good  Noma,"  said  the 
elder  sister,  **  and  at  least  postpone  dus  fiightfal  €om- 
muoication  to  another  phce  and  iMmr." 

<^  Maiden,  no !"  refdied  Noma,  sternly  ;  ^  it  most  be 
told  white  that  lamp  yet  bums.  Mine  is  oo  day-light 
tale— -by  that  lamp  it  must  be  told,  which  is  framed  out 
of  the  gibbet  irons  of  the  cmel  Lord  of  Wodeosvoe, 
who  murdered  his  brother;  and  has  fer  its  nourish- 
ment-*—but  be  that  nameless*— enough  that  its  food 
never  came  either  frdm  the  fish  or  from  the  fruit  !— 
See,  it  waxes  dim  and  dimmer,  nor  amisI  my  tale 
last  longer  than  its  flame  endureth.  Sit  ye  down  there, 
while  I  sit  here  opposite  to  you,  and  fdaee  the  lamp  be- 
twixt us ;  for  within  the  sphere  of  its  light  the  demon 
dares  not  renture.'' 

The  sisters  obeyed,  B<Gnna  casting  a  slow,  awestruck, 
yet  determined  look  all  around,  as  if  to  see  die  Being, 
who,  according  to  the  doubtful  words  of  Nrnna,  faorered 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  while  Brenda's  fears  Were  min- 
gled with  some  share  both  of  anger  and  of  impadence. 
Nonya  paid  no  attention  to  either,  but  began  her  story  in 
the  following  words  : — 

'^  Ye  know,  my  daughters,  that  your  blood  is  allied  to 
mine,  but  in  what  degree  ye  know  not ;  for  there  was 
early  hostility  betwixt  your  grandsire  and  him  who  bad 
the  misfortime  to  eaH  me  daughter.-^Let  me  term  him 
by  his  Christian  nstme  of  Erhuid,  fer  that  which  mao-ks  our 
relation  I  dar^  not  bestow.  Totir  grandsire  Olave  was 
the  brother  of  Erland.  But  when  the  wide  Udal  posses- 
sions of  their  father  Rolfe  Troil,  the  most  rich  and  well 
estated  of  any  who  descended  from  the  oM  Norse  stock, 
were  divided  betwixt  the  brotiiers,  the  Fowd  gave  to 
(rland  bis  father's  lands  in  Oiimey,  and  reserved  fer 
Olave  those  of  HiaMand.  Discord  krose  between  (be 
brethren ;  for  Erland  held  that  be  was  wronged,  and 


irbep  the  Lft#tiiig,*  ifith  the  ReAdmeii  atld  La#*ri^ 
men,  coDfirmed  the  division,  be  wentia  wrafkto  Orknef^ 
carsbg  HieMand,  and  its  iiiiiabituiid^^Mnivsihg  hie  bfotber 
led  his  blood* 

''  But  the  love  of  tbe  lock  aind  of  the  moiitilirin  Mtf 
wrought  on  Eriand's  niiod^  and  be  fixM  bis  div^fhg  not 
OD  the  soft  hills  of  Ophiry  o^  the  ^reen  ^laln^  of  Graiiie- 
sey,  but  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  Isfce  of  Hoy,  whose 
summit  rises  to  the  sky  like  the  cliffi  of  Foulah  and  of 
Feroc.f  He  knew, — ^ifcat  unhappy  Erlandj — ^whatever 
of  legendary  lore  Scald  aind  Bard  had  left  behbd  Tbem  ; 
and  to  teaeh  me  that  knowledge,  which  wirs  to  cost  us  both 
to  dear,  was  tbe  chief  occupation  of  bis  old  age.  I  learn* 
ed  to  visit  each  lonely  ba(rrow-'*-each  lofty  cairti-— to  tell 
its  appropriate  tale,  and  to  sootbe  with  rhymes  id  his  praise 
the  spyrit  of  the  stem  warrior  who  dwelt  within.  I  knew 
where  the  sacrifices  were  made  of  yor^  to  Thor  and  to 
Odb,  OB  what  stones  tbe  blood  of  the  victims  flowed— 
where  stodd  the  dark*browed  priest-^where  the  crested 
chiefs,  who  consulted  tbe  wifl  of  the  idol— -where  the 
BMire  distant  crowd  of  inferior  worshippeH;,  who  I(x)ked 
OD  in  aweorintenor.  The  pbces  miost  sbuhlied  by  the 
toiid  peasants,  bad  no  terrors  for  me  ;  I  dared  walk  hi 
the  fi^iry  circle,  and  sleep  by  the  magic  springs 

*'  Bat,  for  ray  nrislbrtiine,  I  wascbiefly  found  to  linger 
tbout  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  as  k  is  called,  a  r^lic  of  atitiqui** 
^i  which  strangers  ]o6k  on  with  curiosity,  and  die  htitives 
with  awe.  It  is  a  huge  fragment  ofa  rock,  which  lies 
|n  a  broken  and  rude  valley,  full  of  stones  and  precipices, 
io  the  recesses  of  the  Ward-bill  of  Hoy.    The  mside  of 
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*  The  Lawlkvwu  ibe  t^diiif^a,  or  Supreme  Cotfrt  of  the  country,  beinr 
ictaiaed  bodi  in  Oricaiey  and  Zetfakd,  sMX  pretenting,  in  its  coikstitafion,  tb« 
'*>fe  ^p^  «r  ftparliAinent.' 

t  AmnWmi  wbich  liHI  of  Hdy,  at  midsanmler,  the  inh  may  be  geco,  if  if 
^Vat  mMlniMbt.  80  sttys  the  geographer  Bleau,  althoo^,  aeenrding  to 
^-  Walleee,  ii  eaAiot  1M»  tfa«  mi^  b6<fy  of  the  sun  wfii<^h  ?$  visible,  but 
<WjF  in  womgf'  r«fraete4*tilVMigh  MM  ^tery  ^tead  upon  (bo  hnrizou.. 
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the  rock  bas  two  couches,  hewn  by  iro  eartMjr  band,  and 
having  a  small  passage  between  them.  Tbe  door-way  is 
now  open  to  the  weather ;  but  beside  it  lies  a  large  stone, 
which,  adapted  to  grooves  still  visible  in  the  entrance,  once 
had  served  to  open  and  to  close  this  extraordinary  dwel- 
ling, which  Trolld,  a  dwarf  famous  in  the  northern  Sa- 
gas, is  said  to  have  framed  for  his  own  favourite  res- 
idence. The  lonely  shepherd  avoids  the  place,  for  at 
sun-rise,  high  noon,  or  sun-set,  the  misshapen  form  of  the 
necromantic  owner  may  sometimes  still  be  seen  sitting  by 
tbe  Dwarfie  Stone.^  I  feared  not  the  apparition,  for, 
Minna,  my  heart  was  as  bold,  and  my  hand  was  as  inno- 
cent, as  yours.  In  my  childish  courage,  I  was  even  but  too 
presumptuous,  and  the  thirst  after  things  unattainable  led 
me  like  our  primitive  mother,  to  desire  increase  of  know- 
ledge, even  by  prohibited  means.  I  longed  to  possess  the 
power  of  the  Voluspss  and  divining  women  of  our  ancient 
race ;  to  wield,  like  them,  command  over  tbe  elements ; 
and  to  summon  the  ghosts  of  deceased  heroes  from  their 
caverns,  that  they  might  recite  their  daring  deeds,  and 
impart  to  me  their  hidden  treasures.  Often  when  watch- 
ing by  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  with  mine  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Ward-hill,  which  rises  above  that  gkxMny  valley,  I  have 
distinguished,  among  the  dark  rocks,  that  wonderful  car- 
buncle,* which  gleams  ruddy  as  a  furnace  to  them  who 
view  it  from  beneath,  but  has  ever  become  invisible  to 
him  whose  daring  foot  has  scaled  the  precipices  from 
which  it  darts  its  splendour.     My  vain  and  youthful  bo- 


*  "  At  the  west  end  of  this  stone,  {i.  e.  the  Dwarfie  Stone.)  stands  an  ex- 
ceeding high  mountain  of  a  sleep  ascent,  called  the  Ward-HiU  of  Hojr,  near 
tbe  top  of  which,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  about  midnight,  is 
s^n  semethinit  tnat  shines  and  sparkles  admirably,  and  which  is  often  seec 
a  great  way  oQ*.  It  hath  sHined  more  brigbUy  before  than  it  does  now,  and 
though  many  have  climbed  up  the  hilt,  and  attempted  to  search  for  it.  yet 
they  could  find  nothing.  The  vulgar  talk  of  it  as  $ome  enchanted  cariMUK 
cle,  but  I  take  it-rafher  to  be  eome  water  sliding  dofwn  the  &c»of  a  smooth 
rock,  which,  when  the  sun,  at  such  a  time,  shines  upon,  the  reflection  eaitseib 
that  admirable  8pIendour.''—4)R.  WAi.LAOs'f  Ikitr^Htmof  tkk  Itlamit  4f 
Okm^,  12010.  nOO.  p.  52. 
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90111  biuned  lo  investigate  these  and  an  faimdred  other 

mysteries,  which  the  Sagas  that  I  perused,  or  learned 
from  Erland,  rather  indicated  than  explained  ;  and  in  my 
daring  mood,  I  called  on  the  Lord  of  the  Dwarfie  Stone 
to  aid  me  in  attaining  knowledge  inaccessible  to  mer9 
mortals." 

^^  And  the  evil  spirit  heard  your  summons?'^  said  Min* 
na,  her  blood  curdling  as  she  listened. 

''  Hush,"  said  Noma,  lowering  her  voice,  "  vex  him 
not  with  reproach — ^he  is  with  us — ^he  hears  us  even  now." 

Brenda  started  from  her  seat.—"  I  will  to  Euphane 
Fea's  chamber,"  she  said,  "  and  leave  you,  Minna  and 
Noma,  to  6nish  your  stories  of  hobgoblins  and  of  dwar& 
at  your  own  leisure ;  I  care  not  for  them  at  any  time,  but 
I  will  not  endure  them  at  midnight,  and  by  this  pale 
lamplight." 

She  was  accordingly  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room, 
when  her  sister  detained  her. 

'^  Is  this  the  courage,"  she  said,  "  of  her,  that  disbe- 
lieves whatever  the  history  of  our  fathers  tells  us  of  su- 
pernatural prodigy  ?  What  Noma  has  to  tell  concerns  the 
fate,  perhaps,  of  our  father  and  his  house  ; — ^if  I  can  listen 
to  it,  trusting  that  God  and  my  innocence  will  protect  me 
from  all  that  is  malignant,  you,  Brenda,  who  believe 
not  in  such  influence,  have  surely  no  cause  to  trem- 
Ue.  Credit  me,  that  for  the  guiltless  there  is  no 
fear." 

*'  There  may  be  no  danger,"  said  Brenda,  unable  to 
suppress  her  natural  turn  for  humour,  "  but,  as  the  old 
jest  book  says,  there  is  much  fear.  However,  Minna,  I 
«t11  stay  widi  you  ; — ^the  rather,"  she  added,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  that  I  am  loath  to  leave  you  alone  with  this  fright- 
ful woman,  and  that  I  have  a  dark  staircase  and  long 
possa^  betwixt  and  Euphane  Fea,  eke  I  Would  have  her 
here  ere  I  were  five  minutes  older." 

•*  Call  no  one  hither,  maiden,  upon  peril  of  thy  life,** 
said  Noma,  *<a»d  interrupt  .not  ;roy  tale  again  ;  for  it 
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canfAOt  tiid  mdat  not  b«  tt>)d  afte^  that  eharnfi^d  li^t  has 
cca«jd  to'  burti." 

'*  And  I  thatflt  Heaven,"  said  Brenda  to  hejhself,  ^^  that 
the  oil  hnrtis  Ibvr  in  the  cruiste  I  I  am  sorely  tempted  lo 
lend  it  A  pitf,  but  then  Noma  would  be  aione  with  us  in 
the  dark,  and  that  would  be  worse." 

So  ^;^ing,  she  submined  to  her  fate,  and  ^t  down, 
determined  to  listen  with  all  the  equaniittity  which  she 
couflid  condmand  to  the  i^emainiug  part  of  Noma's  tale, 
which  went  oii  as  follows : — 

''  it  happened  dii  a  hot  sttnfiiiier  day,  and  just  about  the 
hour  of  noon,"  cbntmued  NofAa,  "  as  I  sat  by  the 
Dwarfie  St^me,  with  my  eyes  fixed  6h  the  Ward-hill, 
\thence  die  mysterious  and  ev^r^bdrtiing  carbuncle  shed 
its  rays  more  brightly  than  usual,  and  repined  in  my  heart 
at  the  restricted  bounds  of  human  knowledge^  that  at 
length  I  cbiitd  not  lielp  exclaiming,  iii  the  wcnrds  of  an 
ancient  Saga, 

"  Dwelfen  tf  tfaie  rooontalii,  rise, 
Th)Hd  the  po^erfol,  Ittiiim  flMl  wite  I 
Ye  who  taught  weak  woman's  toogoe 
Woi^  that  sway  the  wise  and  stroog,— 
Ve'who  talighl  weak  woihan^s  baiid 
How  to  ivield  the  mhgie  wakid, 
And  wake  the  giles  dii  Toulah't  UMp, 
ih  loll  wBd  Somborgb's  #avet  i^  sleep  !*— 
Still  are  ye  yet  T — Not  yours  the  power 
Ye  knew  in  Odin*8  mightier  hour. 
What  are  ye  now  tmt  empty  names, 
Powerful  Trolld,  sagaicious  Haims, 
That,  lightly  spoken,  lightly  heard, 
Ffabt  oil  fte  air  Uke  tUisile*i  beard  T 

"  I  had  scarce  uttered  these  words,"  proceeded  Noma, 
<'  ere  the  sky,  which  had  been  till  then  unusually  clear, 
grew  so  suddenly  dailt  around  me,  that  it  seemed  more 
like  ttiiddght  than  noon,  A  single  flash  of  lightning 
showed  me  at  odce  the  desolate  landscape  of  heath,  mo* 
rass,  mountain,  and  precipice,  which  lay  around  ;  ,a  sin- 
gle clap  of  thunder    wakened  all  the  echoes  of  the  Ward- 


UR,  yMtii  cotf^Oitiiscl  ik>  fotig  to  refjfi^^iM:  the  soiiiid,  tbfiit  it 
seemed  some  rock,  rent  by  Uie  thunderbolt  from  the  silftf- 
mit,  was  rolling  over  cliff  and  precipice  into  the  valley. 
Immediately  after,  fell  a  burst  of  ram  so  violent  that 
I  was  fain  to  shun  its  pelting  by  creeping  into  the  interior 
of  the  mysterious  stone. 

'^  I  seated  myself  on  thie  latger  stone  couch,  which  is 
cut  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cavity,  and,  with  my  eyes 
6xed  on  the  smaller  bed,  wearied  myself  with  conjectures 
respecting  the  origin  and  purpose  of  my  singular  place  of 
refuge.  Had  it  been  really  the  work  of  that  powerful 
Trolld,  to  whom  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds  referred  it  ? 
Or  was  it  the  tomb  of  some  Scandinavian  chief,  interred 
with  his  arms  and  his  wealth,  perhaps  also  whh  his  immo- 
lated wife,  that  what  he  loved  best  in  life  might  not  in 
death  be  divided  from  him  ?  Or  was  it  the  abode  of  pen- 
ance, chosen  by  some  devoted  anchorite  of  later  days  ? 
Or  the  idle  work  of  some  wandering  mechafric,  whom 
chance,  and  whimf,  and  leisure,  had  thrust  upon  such  ^n 
undertaking  ?  I  tell  you  the  thoughts  that  then  floated 
through  my  brain,  that  ye  may  know  that  what  ensued 
was  not  the  vision  of  a  prejudiced  or  prepossessed  imagi- 
natioo,  but  an  apparition,  as  certain  as  it  was  awful. 

**  Sleep  had  gradually  crept  on  me,  amidst  my  lucu- 
brations, when  I  was  startled  from  my  slumbers  by  a  se- 
cond clap  of  thunder  ;  and,  when  I  awoke,  I  saw,  through 
the  dim  light  which  tbe  upper  aperture  admitted,  the  un- 
shapely and  indistinct  form  of  Trolld  the  dwarf,  seated 
opposite  to  me  on  the  lesser  couch,  which  his  square  and 
misshapen  bulk  seemed  absolutely  to  fiU  up.  I  was 
startled,  but  not  affrighted  ;  for  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
race  of  Lochlin  was  warm  in  my  veins.  He  spoke  ;  and 
his  words  were  of  Norse,  so  old,  that  few,  save  my  father, 
or  I  myself,  codd  havd  conif)rehended  their  import, — 
such  language  as  was  spoken  iti  these  islands'  ere  Olave 
planted  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  heathenism.  His  mean- 
ing was  dark  also  and  obscure,  like  that  which  the  Pagan 
priesti  were  wont  to  deliver,  in  the  name  of  their  idols, 
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to  the  tribes  that  assembled  at  the  f  e^o/eb •*    TbSs  was 
the  import, — 

**  A  thoasand  wintera  dark  have  flown, 

Since  o'er  the  threshold  of  my  stnne 

A  votaress  pass'd,  my  power  to  own. 

Visiter  bold 

Of  the  maimon  of  Trolkl, 
Maiden  haughty  of  heart, 

Who  hast  hither  presumed,—- 

Ungifted,  uiMloom'd, 

Thou  sbalt  not  depart ; 

The  power  thou  dost  covet 
0*er  tempest  and  wave, 

Shall  be  thine,  thou  proud  maiden, 

By  beach  and  by  cave,— 

By  slack*  and  by  skerry  .f  by  noup,|  and  by  voe,} 
By  airlT  and  by  wick,||  and  by  helyer**  and  gio.ff 
And  by  every  wild  shore  which  the  northern  winds  know. 

And  tlie  northcHu  tides  lave. 
Bat  though  this  shall  be  given  thee,  thou  desperaiely  brav«,  • 
I  doom  thee  that  never  the  gift  thoa  shalt  have, 

Till  thou  reave  thy  life's  giver 

Of  the  gift  which  he  gave.'' 

**  I  answered  him  in  nearly  the  same  strain  ;  for  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Scalds  of  our  race  was  upon  me,  and, 
far  from  fearing  the  phantom,  with  whom  I  sat  cooped 
within  so  narrow  a  space,  I  felt  the  impulse  of  that  high 
courage  which  thrust  the  ancient  Champions  and  Druid- 
esses  upon  contests  with  the  invisible  world,  when  they 
thought  that  the  earth  no  longer  contained  enemies  worthy 


*  Or  consecrated  mountain,  used  by  the  Scandinavian  priesii,  lor  the  par* 
of  their  idol-worship. 

*  Blaek.    A  pracipitoos  rock,  rising  out  of  the  tea. 

t  Skerry    A  flat  insulated  rock,  not  sabjed  to  lbs  ovoHfewing  of  Uw  feii 
I  Notqt.    A  round-headed  eminence. 
$  Voe,    A  cfeek,  or  inlet  of  the  tta. 
H  Air.    An  open  sea-beach. 
I  IViek,    An  open  bay. 

«*«|l(^*  Aiaiyem4iii».whiokthrtid»ftif«9 ^.-  ..  .t.-..r/. .    *  .  . 

ff  QSo.  A  deep  ravine  which  admits  the  sea. 


to  he  ssMued  by  them.     Therefore  did  I  answer  hhn 
thu8>— 

"  Dark  are  t^y  words,  and  tevera, 

Tboa  dweller  io  the  stone  ; 
But  trembling  and  fear 

To  her  are  unknown, 
Who  hath  soug^ht  tbee  here. 

In  thy  dwelling  kne. 
Come  what  oomes  soever, 

The  worst  I  can  endure  ; 
Life  is  but  a  short  fever, 

And  Deaih  is  the  cure/' 

"  The  demon  scowled  at  me,  as  if  at  once  inceniied 
and  overawed  ;  and  then,  coiling  himself  up  in  a  thick 
and  sulphureous  vapour,  he  disappeared  from  his  place. 
I  did  not,  till  that  moment,  feel  the  influence  of  fright,  but 
then  it  seized  me.  I  rushed  into  the  open  air,  where  the 
tempest  had  passed  away,  and  all  was  pure  and  serene. 
After  a  moment's  breathless  pause,  I  hasted  home,  mus- 
bg  by  the  way  on  the  words  of  the  phantom,  which  I  could 
not,  as  often  happens,  recall  so  distinctly  to  memory  at  the 
time,  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  since. 

^  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  an  apparition  should, 
in  time,  have  glided  from  my  mind,  like  a  vision  of  the 
night — but  so  it  was.  I  brought  myself  to  believe  it  the 
work  of  fancy — I  thought  I  had  lived  too  much  in  soli* 
tude,  and  had  given  way  too  much  to  tlie  feelings  inspired 
hj  my  favourite  studies.  I  abandoned  them  for  a  time, 
and  I  mixed  with  the  youth  of  my  age.  I  was  upon  a 
vim  at  Kirkwall  when  I  learned  to  know  your  father,t 
whom  business  had  brought  thither.  He  easily  found 
access  to  the  relation  with  whom  I  lived,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  compose,  if  possible,  the  feud  which  divided  ouc 
iamilies.  Your  father,  maidens,  has  been  rather  harden-* 
ed  tban  changed  by  years — he  had  the  same  manlv  form, 
the  same  old  Norse  frankness  of  manner  and  of  heart, 
the  same  upright  courage  and  honesty  of  disposition,  with 
more  of  the  gentle  ingenuousness  of  youth,  an  eager  de- 
Are  Io  please,  a  wiUi^neas  to  be  pleased,  and  a- vivaciqr 
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of  Sfifils  #hich  mirvmd  not  our  ^tfrfy  ycifirs.  Bfat  tfaottgh 
be  was  thus  worthy  of  love,  and  though  Erland  wrote  to 
me,  authorizing  bid  attachni^nt,  there, was  another— a 
stranger,  Muma,  a  fatal  stranger — full  of  arts  unknown  to 
us,  and  graces,  which  to  the  plain  manners  of  your  father 
were  unknown.  Yes,  he  walked, indeed^  among  us  like  t 
being  of  another  and  of  a  superior  rade.-^— Ye  look  on  me 
as  if  it  were  strange  that  I  should  batre  bad  attractions  for 
such  a  lover;  but  I  present  nothing  thaft  can  remind  yoa 
that  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head  was  once  admired  and  loved 
as  Ulla  Troil — the  change  betwixt  the  animated  body 
and  the  corpse  after  decease,  is  scarce  more  awfol  and 
absolute  than  I  have  sustained,  while  I  yet  linger  on  earth. 
Look  on  me,  maidens — ^look  on  me  by  this  glimmering 
light — Can  ye  believe  that  these  haggard  andi  weather* 
wasted  features — these  eyes,  which  have  been  almost 
converted  to  stone,  by  looking  upon  sights  of  terror— 
these  locks,  that,  mingled  with  grey,  now  stiream  out,  the 
shattered  pennons  of  a  sinking  vessel— that  these,  and  she 
to  whom  they  belong,  could  once  be  the  objects  of  food 
affection  ? — But  the  wanting  lamp  sinks  fast,  and  let  it  sink 
while  I  tell  my  infamy; — ^We  loved  in  secret,  we  met  in 
secret,  till  I  gave  the  last  proof  of  fatal  and  of  gxiilty  pas- 
sion !-^And  now  beam  out,  thou  magic  a^inuner-Hsbine 
out  a  little  spaee^  thou  flame  so  powerful  even  in  thy  fee- 
blehess-^bid  him  who  hovers  near  us,  keep  his  dark 
pinions  aloof  from  the  circle  thou  dost  illuminate — live 
but  a  little  till  the  worst  be  told^  and  then  sink  when  thou 
wilt  into  darkness,  as  black  as  my  guik  and  sorrow !" 

While  she  sj^ke  thus^  she  drew  together  the  remaining 
nutriment  of  the  lariip,  and  trimmed  ite  decaymg  flame ; 
then  agaiihj  with  a  hollow  voice,  and  in  broken  sentences, 
pursued  her  narrative* 

**  I  mustf  waste  little  tinbe  h  words.  My  love  was  dis* 
covered,  but  not  my  guilt.  Erlalid  caioe  to  Pomona  ia 
anger,  and  transported  n^e  to  our  s^tcry  dwelling  io 
Hoy.  Hecon^manded  me  lo  sue  my  knver  no  more^ajid 
to  recall  Mi^nus,  ill  w|iom  be  wa».wiDii|g.|ei/ovgiY^(be 
o^nc99  <3f  ;bis  &tberi  as  liiy  future  husband.      Alas  !  1 


nor  iaagBT  desenred  his  ttttaefament^^fiay  only  iri^  was  to 
escape  froni  my  father's  dwelling,  to  coriceal  my  shame  ini 
my  lover's  arms.  Let  me  do  him  justice — ^he  was  faith- 
ful—too, too  fahhftil — his  perfidy  would  have  bereft  me 
of  my  senses;  but  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  fidelity 
have  done  me  a  tenfold  injury." 

She  paused,  and  tlien  resumed  with  the  wild  tone  of 
insanity,  '^  It  has  made  ihe  the  powerful  and  the  despair- 
bg  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  and  Winds  !" 

She  paused  a  second  tiriie  after  this  wild  exclamation, 
and  resumed  her  narraitive  in  a  more  composed  manner. 

••  My  lover  came  in  secret  to  Hoy,  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  my  flight,  and  I  agreed  to  meet  him,  that  we 
might  fix  the  time  when  bis  vessel  should  come  into  the 
Sound.     I  left  the  house  at  midnight." 

Here  she  appeared  to  gasp  with  agony,  and  went  on 
with  her  tale  by  broken  and  interrupted  sentences.  "  I 
left  the  house  at  midnight — I  had  to  pass  my  father's 
door,  and  I  perceived  it  was  opfen — ^I  thdught  he  watched 
us,  and,  that  the  sound  of  my  steps  might  hot  break  his 
slumbers,  I  closed  the  fatal  door — a  light  and  trivial  action 
— but,  God  in  Heaven  !  what  were  the  consequences ! — 
At  morn,  the  room  was  full  of  suffocating  vapour — my 
father  was  dead-^*-dead  through  my  aet-nlead  through 
my  disobedience^^dead  through  my  infemy  !  All  that 
foik>w8  is  mist  and  darkness^— a  choking,  saffi)cating, 
stifling  mist  envelopes  all  that  I  said  and  did,  all  that  was 
said  and  dohe,  until  I  became  assured  that  my  doom  was 
accomplished,  and  wadked  forth  the  calm  and  terrible 
berog  yon  now  behold  me-^the  Queen  of  the  Elements 
— ^the  sharer  in  the  power  of  those  beings  to  Whom  man 
and  his  passions  give  such  sport  as  Ae  tortures  of  the 
dog-fidi  affiird  the  fishernian,  when  be  pierces  his  eyes 
widi  llioms,  and  tu^s  him  otice  more  into  bis  native  ele- 
ment, to  traverse  the  waves  in  blitidne^s  and  agony .^ 
No,  maideni,  she  whom'  jisu  see  before  yoci  is  impas- 
sive to  the  follies  of  wbidi  yMf  niiflrd^  are'tb^  sports 
lam  riMithtft  liave  mttde  ^fhe^offeritig-^r  tfnl  she  thaC 
bereaved  the  giver  o(  Ae  gift  of  life  which  he  f  ati^  'Hao' 
--the  dark  saying  has  been  interpreted  by  my  deed. 


sad  I  am  taken  from  humanity,  to  be  something  pfeemi 
nently  powerful,  preeminently  wretched !"  As  she  spoke 
thus,  the  light,  which  had  been  long  quivering,  leaped  high 
for  an  instant,  and  seemed  about  to  expire,  when  Noma, 
interrupting  herself,  said  hastily,  ^^  No  more  now — he 
comes — ^he  comes — Enough  that  ye  know  me,  and  the 
right  I  have  to  advise  and  command  you.— Approach 
now,  proud  Spirit !  if  thou  wilt." 

So  saying,  she  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  passed  out 
of  the  apartment  with  her  usual  loftiness  of  step,  as  Minna 
could  observe  from  its  measured  cadence. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

U  all  the  oomsel  that  we  two  have  shared— 
The  sisters'  tows,  the  hoars  that  we  have  ifieBt, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty4boted  time 
For  parting  us— O,  and  b  all  forgot  ? 

JfubtflnsMT-i^^a 

The  attention  of  AGnna  was  powerfully  arrested  by 
this  tale  of  terror,  which  accorded  with  and  explained 
many  broken  hints  respecting  Noma,  which  she  had  beard 
from  her  father  and  other  near  relations,  and  she  was  for 
a  time  so  lost  in  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  horror,  that 
she  did  not  even  attempt  to  speak  to  her  sister  Brenda. 
When,  at  length,  she  called  her  by  her  name,  she  receiv- 
ed no  answer,  and,  on  touching  her  hand,  she  found  it 
cold  as  ice.  Alarmed  to  the  uttermost,  she  threw  open 
the  lattice  and  the  window-shutters,  and  admitted  at  once 
the  free  air  and  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  hyperborean 
summer  night.  She  then  became  sensible  that  her  sistar 
was  in  a  swoon.  All  dioughts  concerning  Noma^  her 
frightful  tale,  and  her  mysterious  oonnection  with  the  in- 
visible World,  at  once  vanished  from  Minna's  thoughts, 


lad  she  hastUy  ran  to  the  apartmeDt  of  the  bid  house- 
keeper, to  summon  her  aid,  without  reflecting  for  a  mo- 
ment vrhat  sights  she  might  encounter  in  the  long  dark 
passages  which  she  had  to  traverse. 

The  old  woman  hastened  to  Brenda's  assistance,  and 
instantly  applied  such  remedies  as  her  experience  sug- 
gested ;   but  the  poor  girl's  nervous  system  had  been  so 
much   agitated  by  the  horrible  tale  she  had  just  heard, 
that,  when  recovered  from  her  swoon,  her  utmost  endea- 
vours to  compose  her  mind  could  not  prevent  her  falling 
into  a  hysterical  fit  of  some  duration.      This  also  was 
subdued  by  the  experience  of  o\&  Eupbane  Fea,  who 
was  well  versed  in  all  the  simple  pharmacy  used  by  the 
natives  of  Zetland,  and  who,  after  administering  a  com- 
posing draught,  distilled  from  simples  and  wild  flowers,  at 
length  saw  her  patient  resigned  to  sleep.     Minna  stretch- 
ed herself  beside  her  sister,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  courted 
slumber  in  her  turn  ;   but  the  more  she  invoked  it,  the 
farther  it  seemed  to  fly  from  her  eyelids ;  and  if  at  times 
she  was  disposed  to  sink  into  repose,  the  voice  of  the  in- 
voluntary parricide  seemed  again  to  sound  in  her  ears, 
and  startled  her  into  consciousness. 

The  early  morning  hour  at  which  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  rise,  found  the  state  of  the  sisters  difTerent  from 
what  might  have  been  expected.  A  sound  sleep  had  re- 
stored the  spirit  of  Brenda's  lightsome  eye,  and  the  rose 
on  her  laughing  cheek ;  the  transient  indisposition  of  the 
preceding  night  having  left  as  little  trouble  on  her  look,  as 
the  fantastic  terrors  of  Noma's  tale  had  been  able  to  im- 
press on  her  imagination.  The  looks  of  Minna,  on  the 
contrary  were  melancholy,  downcast,  and  apparently 
exhausted  by  watching  and  anxiety.  They  said  at  first 
little  to  each  odier,  as  if  afraid  of  touching  a  subject  &o 
fraught  with  emotion  as  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  performed  together  their  devo- 
tionsi  as  u^ual,  that  Brenda,  while  lacing  Minna's  bod* 
ce,  (foE  they  rendered  the  services  of  the  toilet  to  each 
Qtfaer  leciprocally,)  hecame.  aware  o£.  the.  paleness  ofhw 
32    vol..  I. 
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sister's  looks^  aiicl  hmn^  ascertidiiBdviiy  m|^ee  atlbe 
mirror,  that  her  own  did  not  wesr  the  same  dejecticm,  she 
kissed  Miima's  cheek,  and  said  affectienaciely,  *^  Ciaud 
Halcro  was  right,  my  dearest  sister,  when  Ms  poelicd 
folly  gave  us  these  names  of  Night  and  i>ay." 

*^  And  wherefore  should  yon  say  so  now  ?"  said  Minna. 

''  Because  we  each  are  bravest  in  the  seascni  that  we 
take  our  nanie  from  :  I  was  frightened  well  n^h  to  death, 
by  hearing  those  things  last  night,  which  you  endured  with 
courageous  firmness;  and  now,  when  it  is  broad  light,  I 
can  think  of  them  with  composure,  while  yo«  look  tispaie 
as  a  spirit  who  is  surprised  by  sunrise." 

"  You  are  krcky,  Brenda,"  said  her  sister,  gravely, 
'^  who  can  so  soon  forget  such  a  talb  df  wonder  and 
horror." 

"  The  horror,"  said  Brenda,  "is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, unless  one  could  hope  that  the  nnfortunsite  woman's 
excited  imaginadon,  which  shows  itself  so  active  in  con- 
juring up  apparitions,  may  have  fixed  on  her  an  ifnvgina- 
ry  crime." 

"  You  believe  nothing,  then,"  said  Mintia,  •*  of  her 
interview  at  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  that  wondrous  place,  of 
which  so  many  tales  are  t6ld,  t.nd  which,  for  so  many 
centuries,  has  been  reverenced  ais  the  work  of  a  demon, 
and  as  his  abode  ?" 

"  1  believe,"  said  Brendd,  "  that  our  utihappy  rdative 
is  no  impostor^-*-and  therefore  I  believe  that  she  was  at 
the  Dwarfie  Stone  during  a  thunder-storm,  that  she  sought 
shelter  in  it,  and  'that,  during  a  swoon,  or  duriirg  sleep, 
perhaps,^sochb'di^eam  visited  her,  concerned  with  the  pop- 
ular traditiods,  with  which  she  was  ^  conrreriiant ;  but  I 
cannot  easily  believe  more." 

"  And  yet  the  evet^t,"  said  Mitiiia,  "  etorriSj^onded  to 
the  dark  itidmations  of  the  i^ien." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Brenda,  "  1  rather  ^thiii^  the  dr^m 
would  nevii^  biave  been  piit  bltoihttp^f  driJTerhapa  rttmem* 
bered  m  all,  but  fen'  tfaeevent*  ^  tMd^ii^ fi^iitelf  she 
had  nearly  forgot  the  vi^km,  till  after  her  flaiier's  dread- 
fid  death»-^and  who  shal)  warrant jhow  njiboibtDKr fldUtdw 


tfieii  supposed  berielf  id  i^HfiMber  ^Wlii  Mt  ttft  <eii^»tfeto 
of  iier  own  hacf^  cfeorden^d  ^  it  hfttoratty  #ali  by  the 
horrid  accidcfot  ?  Had  sbB  r^&lUr  ^e^n  'and  ebhv^sed  WMi 
a  necromantic  d#aif,  dbewasliKelytoreiiieMbe^  ihe  con- 
versation long  ODOUgh-^-Et  lettst  I  titii  sure  I  should. '' 

'^  Brenda,"  replied  Minna,  ^'  yt^u  have  heard  th6  good 
minister  o(  the  (>os»*Kirk  say,  that  huihan  "in^dom  was 
worse  than  folly,  when  it  was  applied  to  mysteries  beyond 
its  comprehension ;  and  thtft  if  we  beli^vefd  no  itiof e  than 
we  could  understand,  we  should  resist  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  which  pres^ented  us  at  every  turn,-^cir(ianistances 
as  certain  as  they  Wfir6  UTiintielligible.'' 

"  You  are  too  learned  yourself,  srster,*'  fciri^wier^id  Bren- 
da,  "  to  need  &6  assistance  of  the  good  niinister  of  Cross 
Kirk ;  but  I  think  his  doctrine  only  related  to  the  myste^ 
ries  of  our  religion,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  without 
bvestigation  or  doubt — but  in  things  oc(;urririg  in  com- 
mon life,  as  God  has  bestowed  reason  upon  us,  we  cannot 
act  wrong  in  employing  it.  But  you,  my  dear  Minna, 
have  a  warmer  fancy  than  mine,  and  are  willing  to  receive 
all  those  wonderful  stories  for  truth,  beeaiise  you  love  to 
think  of  sorcerers,  and  dwarfs,  and  water-sprits,  and 
would  like  much  to  have  a  litde  trow,  or  fairy,  as  the 
Scotch  call  them,  with  a  green  coat,  and  a  pair  of  wings 
as  brilliant  as  the  hues  of  the  starlitig's  neck,  specially  to 
attend  on  you," 

"  It  would  spare  you  at  least  the  trouble  of  lacing  my 
bodice,"  said  Minna,  "  and  of  lacing  it  wrong  too  ;  for, 
in  the  heat  of  your  argument,  you  have  missed  two  eye- 
let-holes." 

*'  That  error  shall  be  presently  mended,"  said  Brenda ; 
**  and  then,  us  one  of  our  friends  might  say,  1  will  haul 
tight  and  bitey-^t  yttti  draw  yom:  breath  so  deeply, 
that  it  will  be  n  difficult  infatter." 

"  I  otoly  sighed,^*  *iid  Mintia,  ih  some  confusion,  "  to 
Ank  hottr  9o6h  you  ctn  trifle  with  aiid  ridii^iile  the  misr- 
bmm$  dS  Ibis  els^tribrdihary  i;H>man.** 

**  I  do  not  ffdi^cule  them,  God  ktiows!"  replied  •Brenda, 
n«#fail>«ki^fy  Y  *Mt  iiyott,  Minn^,  irtw  ttrhr'^'I  ^ 
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in  tnidi  and  kbdnesa,  to  sometliiDg  bardi  or  wicked.  I 
•look  oo  Noma  as  a  woman  of  very  extraordbaiy  abilities, 
which  are  very  often  united  with  a  strong  cast  of  in- 
sanity ;  and  I  consider  her  as  better  skilled  in  the  signs 
of  the  weather  than  any  woman  m  Zetland.  But  that  she 
has  any  power  over  the  elements,  I  no  more  believe,  than 
I  do  in  the  nursery  stories  of  King  Erick,  who  could 
make  the  wind  blow  from  the  point  he  set  his  cap  to." 

Miona,  somewhat  netded  with  the  obsdnate  incredulit}'- 
of  her  sister,  replied  sharply,  '^  And  yet,  Brenda,  tliis 
woman — ^half-mad  woman,  and  the  veriest  impostor,  is 
the  person  by  whom  you  choose  to  be  advised  in  the  mat- 
ter next  your  own  heart  at  this  moment!" 

''  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Brenda,  colour- 
ing deeply,  and  shifdng  to  get  away  from  her  sister.  But 
as  she  was  now  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  being  laced 
in  her  turn,  her  sister  had  the  means  of  holding  her  fast 
by  the  silken  string  with  which  she  was  fastening  the  bod- 
ice, and,  tapping  her  on  the  neck,  which  expressed,  by 
its  sudden  writhe,  and  sudden  change  to  a  scarlet  hue,  as 
much  pettish  confusion  as  she  had  desired  to  provoke,  she 
added,  more  mildly,  '^  Is  it  not  strange,  Brenda,  that, 
used  as  we  have  been  by  the  stranger  Mordaunt  Mertoun, 
whose  assurance  has  brought  him  uninvited  to  a  house 
where  his  presence  is  so  unacceptable,  you  should  still 
look  or  think  of  him  with  favour  ?  Surely  that  you  do  so 
should  be  a  proof  to  you,  that  there  are  such  things  as 
spells  in  the  country,  and  that  you  yourself  labour  under 
them.  It  is  not  for  nought  that  Mordaunt  wears  a  chain 
of  elfin  gold — look  to  it,  Brenda,  and  be  wise  in  time." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mordaunt  Mertoun;"  an- 
swered Brenda,  hastily,  "  nor  do  I  know  or  care  what  he 
or  any  other  young  man  wears  about  his  neck.  I  could 
see  all  the  gold  chains  of  all  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh, 
that  Lady  Glowrowrura  speaks  so  much  of,  without  falling 
in  fancy  with  one  of  the  wearers."  Andy  having  thus 
cprnpUed .  with  thefemale  rule  of  pleadiiig  ik%  giaky  in 
general  to  such  an  indictment,  she  immediately  resumed, 
in  a  different  tone,  **  But,  to  say  the  truUi,  Miw^'  l^unk 
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]rou,  and  til  of  yoa,  bare  judged  far  txio  hastiljr  about 
young  friend  of  our's,  who  has  been  so  long  our  most  in- 
timate  companion.  Mind,  Mordaunt  Mertoun  is  do  more 
to  me  than  he  is  to  you — ^who  best  know  how  little 
difference  he  made  betwixt  us  ;  and  that,  chain  or  no 
chain,  he  lived  with  us  like  a  brother  with  two  sisters  ; 
and  yet  you  can  turn  him  off  at  once,  because  a  wander- 
ing seaman,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  and  a  peddling 
jagger,  whom  we  do  know  to  be  a  thief,  a  cheat,  and  a 
iiar,  speak  words  and  carry  tales  in  his  disfavour !  I  do 
act  believe  he  ever  said  he  could  have  his  choice  of  either 
of  us,  and  only  waited  to  see  which  was  to  have  Burgh- 
Westra,  and  Bredness  Voe — I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
spoke  such  a  word,  or  harboured  such  a  thought,  as  that 
of  making  a  choice  between  us." 

'*  Perliaps,"  said  Minna,  coldly,  '*  you  may  have  bad 
reason  to  know  that  his  choice  was  already  determined." 
"  I  will  not  endure  this!"  said  Brenda,  giving  way  to 
her  natural  vivacity,  and  springing  from  between  her  sis- 
ter's hands  ;  then  turning  round  and  facing  her,  while 
Der  glowing  cheek  was  rivalled  in  the  deepness  of  its  crim- 
son, by  as  much  of  her  neck  and  bosom  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  half-laced  bodice  permitted  to  be  visible, — '*  Even 
from  you,  Minna,"  she  said,  '*  I  will  not  endure  this  ! 
You  know  that  all  my  life  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and 
that  I  love  the  truth  ;  and  I  tell  you,  that  Mordaunt  Mer- 
toun never  in  his  life  made  distinction  betwixt  you  and 

me,  until " 

Here  some  feeling  of  consciousness  stopped  her  short, 
and  her  sister  replied,  with  a  smile,  ''  Until  toAen,  Bren- 
da? Methinks,  your  love  of  truth  seems  choked  with  the 
sentence  you  were  bringing  out." 

"  Until  you  ceased  to  do  liim  the  justice  he  deserves," 
^d  Brenda,  firmly,  **  since  I  must  speak  out.  I  have 
litde  doubt  that  he  will  not  long  throw  away  his  friendship 

00  you,  who  hold  it  so  lightly."  .    .  • 

■^  Be  it  S0|"  said  MiuQa  |  '*  you  arer secure  from  my 
^vaLry,  either  in  his  friendship  or  love.     But  bethink  yoti' 
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bcto^p^'BMtiiltt^^fhiB  is  tio  sbieitida}  eHf  Gle^)ttiil% 
hnd  i«  iMtipaife  of  skonter-^nb  fal^ehbc^  of  Brjrce 
SnaSsfedt^-^tim  one  df  otfr  fri^tids  or  aeqtifjdhtabee  but 
says  k  ^hais  been  the  eonimoti  talk  of  the  island,  that 
the  duUjsht^rs  6f  Majgnus  Troil  were  pliti^ntly  avi^aiting 
the  choice  rf  the  nameless  and  birthless  i^rahger,  Mor- 
daunt  Me^foUn.  Is  it -fitting  tliat  this  shOidd  be  said  of 
us,  the  deiscettdaiiits  of  a  Norwegitln  Jairl,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  fit-stUdaller  in  Zetland  ?  or,  Woiild  it  be  mod- 
est or  maidenly  to  submit  to  it  unreseiited,  Were  we  the 
ftieanei^t  lasseis  that  ever  lifted  a  milfc-pail  ?" 

"  The  ttongues  of  fools  are  no  rept'oach,'*  replied  Bren- 
da,  watrrtiljr ;  "  I  trill  never  quit  my  own  thoughts  of  an 
ihnocetit  firiend  for  the  goissSp  of  the  IdiEirid,  \<4iich  can  put 
the  worst  meaning  on  the  most  iniloceTit  actions." 

"  Heat-  but  what  our  friends  stiy,'*  repeated  Minna  ; 
"  hear  but  the  Lady  GioWrowrum  ;  hear  bbt  Ma'ddie  and 
Clara  Groatsettar." 

"  If  I  were  to  hear  Lady  Glbti^owrum,"  said  Brenda, 
i^teadily,  ''  I  should  listen  to  the  worst  tongue  in  Zetlabd  ; 
and  as  for  Maddie  and  Clara  Groatsettar,  they  Wdre  both 
blithe  enough  to  get  Mordaunt  to  sitbetwiict  them  at  din- 
ner, the  day  before  yesterday,  as  you  might  have  observ- 
ed yourself,  but  that  your  ear  was  better  engaged." 

"  Your  eyes,  at  least,  have  been  but  indifferently  en- 
gaged, Brenda,"  retorted  the  elder  sister,  "  smce  they 
Were  fixed  on  a  young  man  whom  all  the  world  but  your- 
self believes  to  have  talked  of  us  with  the  most  insolent 
presUmfkion  ;  and  even  if  he  be  innocently  charged,  Lady 
Glowrowrum  says  it  is  unmaidenly  and  bold  of  you  even 
to  look  in  the  direction  where  he  sits,  knowing  it  must 
confirm  such  reports." 

"  I  will  look  which  way  Iplea^,"  said  Brenda,  grow- 
ilig  still  watmer  ;  **  Lady  Glowrowrum  sbslll  neither  rule 
ifly  thoughts,  nOr  my  words,  nor  my  eyes.  1  hold  Mor- 
daunt Mertoun  to  be  innocent,«^I  will  lodk ^  htm  as  such, 
-^I  #iflfepefek'of  him  ris  such  ;  and  if  I  did  not  speak  to 
bttn  also,  attd  behave  to  him  as  usual,  it  is  in  obedience 
to  tny  father,  and  not  for  what.Lsidy  Gknvrowjrumi.  and 


all  hfer  'ildc^,  TiaJl  she  t\^ilty  instead  of  tiVo,  cJotiM  tiihiki 
wint,  nbd,  or  tattle,  about  the  mattefr  that  eoticerns  them 
not." 

**  Alas  !  Brenda,*'  answered  Minna,  with  calmrre^, 
"  this  vivacity  is  more  than  is  requh'ed  for  the  defente  of 
the  character  of  a  mere  friend  ! — ^Beware— He  who  ru- 
ined Nofma's  peace  for  ever,  was  a  stranger,  admitted  to 
her  afiections  against  the  will  of  her  family." 

"  He  was  a  stranger,"  replied  Brenda,  with  emphasis, 
"  not  only  in  birth,  but  in  manners.  She  had  not  been 
bred  up  wrth  him  from  her  youth, — she  had  not  known 
the  gentleness,  the  frankness  of  his  disposition,  by  an  inti- 
macy of  many  years.  He  Was  indeed  a  stranger,  in  char- 
acter, temper,  birth,  manners,  and  morals, — some  wan- 
dering adventurer,  perhaps,  whom  chance  or  tempest  had 
dirown  upon  the  islands,  and  who  knew  how  to  mask  a 
false  heart  with  a  frank  brow.  My  good  sister,  take'home 
your  own  warning.  There  are  other  strangers  at  Burgh- 
Westra,  besides  this  poor  Mordaunt  Mertoun." 

Minna  seemed  for  a  irioment  overwhelmed  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  h^  iister  retorted  hBr  suspicion  and 
her  caution.     But  her  natural  loftiness  of  disposition  en 
abled  her  to  reply  with  assumed  composure. 

"  Were  I  to  treat  you,  Brenda,  with  the  want  of  confi- 
dence you  show  towards  me,  I  might  reply  diat  Cleveland 
is  no  more  to  me  than  Mordaunt  was  ;  or  diah  young 
Swaitaster,  or  Lawrence  Ericson,  or  atiy  other  favourite 
gaest  of  iny  father's  now  is.  Bilt  1  scorn  to  deceive  you, 
or  to  disguise  ray  thoughts. — -Hove  Clement' Cleveland." 
"  Do  not  say  so,imy  dearest  sister,"  said  Brenda,  abah- 
ioning  at  once  the  air  of  acrimony  with  which  the  con- 
versation had  been  latterly  donducted,  and  throwing  her 
arms  rotmd  her  sister's  nedk,  with  looks,  arid  with  a  tone, 
ol  the  most  earnest  affection, — **  do  ntot  say  so,'I  imjilore 
fou  !  I  will  renounce  Mordaunt  Mertoun, — 4  wlB  ^weai 
never  to  ispmdc  to  him  again  ;  but  do  not  repeat  tlrft  you 
feve  this  ClcHrekud  !" 

"And  why  should Inot repeat,"  said  IMRnna,  disengag- 
iflgtowrff  gefidf  from  her  sister's  grasp,  **  arsentlm^ 
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in  which  I  glory  ?  The  boldness^  the  strength  and 
of  his  character,  to  which  command  is  natural,  and 
unknown,-r-these  very  properties,  which  alarm  you  for 
my  happiness,  are  the  qualities  which  insure  it.  Renaeca- 
her,  Brenda,  that  when  your  foot  loved  the  calm  smooth 
sea-beach  of  the  summer  sea,  mine  ever  delighted  in  the 
summit  of  die  precipice,  when  the  waves  are  in  fury." 

"  And  it  is  even  that  which  I  dread,"  said  Brenda ;  *'  it 
is  even  that  adventurous  disposition  which  now  is  urging 
you  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  more  dangerous  than  ever 
was  washed  by  a  spring-tide.  This  man,— kIo  not  fi  own,  I 
will  say  no  slander  of  him, — ^but  is  he  not,  even  in  your 
own  partial  judgment,  stern  and  overbearing  ?  accustomed, 
as  you  say,  to  command ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  com- 
manding where  he  has  no  right  to  do  so,  and  leading 
whom  it  would  most  become  him  to  follow  ?  rushing  on 
danger,  rather  for  its  own  sake,  than  for  any  other  object  ? 
And  can  you  think  of  being  yoked  with  a  spirit  so  un- 
settled and  stormy,  whose  life  has  hitherto  been  led  in 
scenes  of  death  and  peril,  and  who,  even  while  sitting  by 
your  side,  cannot  disguise  his  impatience  again  to  engage 
in  them  ?  A  lover,  methinks,  should  love  his  mistress  bet- 
ter than  his  own  life  ;  but  yours,  my  dear  Minna,  loves 
her  less  than  the  pleasure  of  inflicting  death  on  odiers." 

"And  it  is  even  for  that  I  love  him,"  said  Minna.  "  I 
am  a  daughter  of  the  old  dames  of  Norway,  who  could 
send  their  lovers  to  battle  with  a  smile,  and  slay  them, 
with  their  own  hands,  if  they  returned  with  dishonour. 
My  lover  must  scorn  the  mockeries  by  which  our  degrad- 
ed race  strive  for  distinction,  or  must  practise  them  only 
in  sport,  and  in  earnest  of  nobler  dangers.  No  whale- 
striking,  bird-nesting  favourite  for  me  ;  my  lover  must  be 
a  Sea-king,  or  what  else  modern  times  may  give  that 
draws  near  to  that  lofty  character." 

.  "  Alas,  my  sister !"  said  Brenda,  "  it  is  now  that  I  must 
tn  earnest  begin  to  believe  the  force  of  spells  and  of 
chcirms.  You  remember  the  Spanish  story  which  you 
took  from  me  bng-  since,  because  I  said  in  your  admira- 
tion of  the  ohiv^kv  oC  tlie  (^de^^tiSEies  j^,  ^c^pdioiayiA 
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yoa  rivalled  the  extravagance  of  the  hero.— -Ab,  Miniia  ! 
your  colour  shows  that  your  conscience  checks  you,  and 
reminds  you  of  the  book  I  mean  ; — is  it  more  wise,  think 
you,  to'mistake  a  wind-mill  for  a  giant,  or  the  commander 
of  a  paltry  corsair  for  a  Kiempe,  or  a  Vi-king  ?" 

Minna  did  indeed  colour  with  anger  at  this  insinuation, 
of  which,  perhaps,  she  felt  in  some  degree  the  truth. 

^^  You  have  a  right,"  she  said,  ^*  to  insult  me,  because 
you  are  possessed  of  my  secret," 

Brenda's  soft  heart  could  not  resist  this  charge  of  un- 
kindness  ;  she  adjured  her  sister  to  pardon  her,  and  the 
natural  gentleness  of  Minna's  feelings  could  not  resist  her 
entreaties. 

"  We  are  unhappy,"  she  said,  as  she  dried  her  sister's 
tears,  ^*  that  we  cannot  see  with  the  same  eyes — ^let  us 
not  make  each  other  more  so  by  mutual  insult  and  un- 
kindness.  You  have  my  secret — ^it  will  not,  perhaps,  long 
be  one,  for  my  father  shall  have  the  confidence  to  which 
be  is  eatided,  so  soon  as  certain  circumstances  will  permit 
me  to  offer  it.  Meantime,  I  repeat,  you  have  my  secret, 
and  I  more  than  suspect  that  I  have  yours  in  exchange, 
though  you  refuse  to  own  it." 

*^  How,  Minna  !"  said  Brenda ;  *'  would  you  have  me 
acknowledge  for  any  one  such  feelings  as  you  allude  to, 
ere  he  has  said  the  least  word  that  could  justify  such  a 
confession  ?" 

''  Surely  not ;  but  a  hidden  fire  may  be  distinguished 
by  heat  as  well  as  flame." 

"  You  understand  these  signs,  Minna,"  said  Brenda, 
bangmg  down  her  head,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press the  temptation  to  repartee  which  her  sister's  remark 
offered  ;  ''  but  I  can  only  say,  that,  if  ever  I  love  at  all, 
it  shall  not  be  until  I  have  been  asked  tO'  do  so  onee  or 
twice  at  least,  which  has  not  yet  chanced  to  me.  But 
do  not  let  us  renew  our  quarrel,  and  rather  let  us  think 
^y  Noma  should  have  told  us  that  horrible  tale,  and  to 
«faat  she  expects  it  should  lead." 

"  It  must  have  been  as  a  caution,'*  replied  Minna — "  a 
caokifr^rtiiGb  our  siuiatioa,  and,  I  wOl  not  dei^y^it,  ufhiciir 


inine  in  p^rticuhr,  rtA^t  se^etii  tso  b^  td  ctdl  -fdr  ^^^4)^  I 
am  dike  strong  in  itiy  awh  ianoceiiee,  wad  in  fte  honour 
of  Cfeveland." 

Brenda  would  fain  have  teplted,  that  she  did  riot  con- 
fide so  absolutely  m  the  Ititter  i^curity  as  in  the  fi¥i* ;  bm 
she  was  prudent,  and,  forbearing  to  siWaken  th^  former 
painful  discussion,  only  replied,  ^*  It  is  strange  that  Noma 
should  have  said  nothing  more  of  her  Idver.  Stirely  he 
could  not  desert  her  in  the  extremity  6f  misery  to  which 
he  had  reduced  her  ?" 

"  There  may  be  agonies  of  distress,'*  said  Minna,  after 
a  pause,  "  in  which  tlie  mind  is  so  much  jarred,  that  ft 
ceases  to  be  responsive  even  to  the  feelings  which  have 
most  engrossed  it ;— -her  sorrow  for  her  lover  may  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  horror  and  despair." 

"  Or  he  might  have  fled  from  tlie  islands,  in  fear  of 
oui  father's  vengeance,"  replied   B)renda. 

"  If  for  fear,  or  faintness  of  heart,  "said  Minna,  lod; 
ing  upwards,  *'  he  was  capable  of  flying  from  rtife  ruin 
which  he  had  occasioned,  i  frust  he  has  long  ere  this  5us^ 
tained  the  punishment  which  Heavfen  resefrves  for  the  mos* 
base  and  dastardly  of  traitors  and  of  cowards,— ^ome, 
sister,  we  are  ere  this  expected  at  the  breakfast  board." 

x\nd  the}'  went  thither,  iarm  in  arm,  with  much  more  oi 
confideilce  than  had  lately  subsisted  between  them  ;  tb« 
little  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  having  served  the  pur- 
pose of'a  hourasquej  or  sudden  Squall,  which  dispels  mists 
and  vapours,  and  leaves  fair  weather  behind  it. 

On  their  way  to  the  breakfast  apartment,  they  agreed 
th&t  it  was  utih^cessary,  arid  might  be  imprudent,  to  coni« 
muhicate  to  their  father  the  circumstance  of  the  nocturnal 
visit,  or  to  let  him  obi&erve  that  they  now  knew  nior^  thai! 
formerly  of  tire  meliancb6ly  history  of  Norria. 
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I.  Page  16.  Patcli  of  miind  for  vegetabYes.  Tbe  libera]  costom  of  the 
eooDtry  permits  a&y  person,  who  b^  occasion  ibr  such  a  convenience,  to  se* 
tect  oat  of  the  unenclosed  moorland  a  small  patch,  which  he  surrounds  wiUi 
E  drystone  wall,  and  cultivates  as  a  kail-yard,  till  he  exhausts  the  soil  with 
ao\ipmgf  and  tnen  he  deserts  it,  and  Encloses  aiiother.  This  liberty  is  so  far 
from  inferring  an  Invasion  of  the  rig^ht  of  |>roprietor  and  tenant,  that  the  last 
degree  of  contempt  is  inferred  of  an  avaricious  man,  when  a  Zetlander  says 
he  would  not  hold  a  ptarUie  cruive  of  hiiti. 

1  Page  16.  A  lispund  is  about  thirty  pounds  Engluh,  and  the  value  if 
cveraged  tiy  Dr.  Edmonston  at  ten  shillings  sterling. 

5.  Page  21.    Pinner,  small  whale. 

4b  Page  21.  Hie  sag^as  of  the  Scalds  are  full  of  descriptions  of  these 
Hiainpiotas,  and  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  Berserkars^  so  called  from 
figfatiur  without  armour,  used  some  physical  means  of  workuig  themselves 
iuto  a  rrenzY;  during  which  they  possessed  the  strength  and  energy  of  mad- 
ness. The  Indian  warriors  are  well  known  to  do  the  same  by  dint  of  opium 
BBdbang. 

5-  Page  23.  Fatal  accidents,  however,  sometimes  occur.  When  I  visit* 
ed  the  Fair  Isle  in  1814.  a  poor  lad  of  fourteen  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from 
^  rocks  about  a  forthig^ht  oefore  our  arrival.  The  accident  happened  almost 
^Ona  sixht  of  his  mother,  who  was  casting  peats  at  no  great  distance.  The 
^y  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  seen  no  more.  But  the  islanders  account  this 
an  honorable  mode  of  death ;  and  as  the  children  begin  the  practice  of  climb- 
ia^  very  early,  fewer  accidents  occur  than  might  be  expected. 

6.  Page  24.  Near  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  it  is  noticed  that  the  old 
Norwegian  saugas  were  preserved  and  often  repeated  by  the  fishermen  of 
^^f^ey  and  Zetland,  while  that  language  was  not  yet  quite  foi^tten.  Mr. 
^'kte  of  Tankemess,  a  most  respectable  inhabitant  of  Kirkwall,  and  in 
OAoiey  proprietor,  assured  me  of  the  following  curious  fact. 

A.  clergj'man,  wno  was  pot  long  deceased,  remembered  well  when  some 
renmaxits  of  the  Norse  were  still  spoken  in  the  island  called  North  Ronald- 
tbw.  When  Gray's  Ode,  entitled  the  "  Fatal  Sisters,''  was  first  publish- 
ed, or  at  least  first  reached  that  remote  island,  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
^  well-judged  curiosity  to  read  it  to  some  of  the  old  persons  of  the  isle. 
**,  &  poem  which  regarded  the  history  of  their  own  country.  They  luienea 
^^  great  attention  to  the  preliminary  stanzas  >— 

"  Now  the  storm  bedns  to  lour, 

Haste  the  loom  ofhell  prepare. 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 

Hurtles  in  the  darken 'd  air.^ 

^  what  they  faaid  heard  a  verse  or  two  more,  they  interrapled  the  reader, 
'^^himt^jr  knew  the laong^well  ia  the  Ndne  laagnegBi  aad  had  eflea. 
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fon^  it  to  him  when  he  asked  tbem  for  an  old  song.  They  called  it  the  Ma- 
g^cianSi  or  the  Enchantresses.  It  would  have  been  singamr  news  to  the  ele- 
rant  translator,  when  executinjg^  his  version  from  the  text  of  Bartholine,  to 
nave  learned  tliat  the  Norse  ong^inal  was  still  preserved  by  tradition  in  a  re* 
mote  corner  of  the  British  dominions.  The  circumstances  will  probably  jus- 
tify what  is  said  in  the  text  coocemine'  th«  traditions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  remote  isles,  at  the  beginnings  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Even  yet,  tliourt  the  Norse  langua^  is  entirely  disused,  except  in  so  ^ 
as  particular  words  and  phrases  are  still  retained,  these  fishers  of  the  Ultima 
Thule  are  a  generation  much  attached  to  these  ancient  legends.  Of  this  the 
author  learned  a  singular  instance. 

About  twenty  years  ac^,  a  missionary  clergyman  had  taken  the  resolution 
of  traversing  those  wild  islands,  where  he  supposed  there  might  be  a  lack  of 
religious  instniction,  which  he  believed  himself  capable  of  supplying.    After 
being  some  days  at  sea  in  an  open  boat,  he  arrived  at  North  Roualdsbaw, 
where  his  appearance  excited  rrcat  speculation.    He  was  a  very  little  man, 
dark-complexioned,  ai'd  from  the  fatigue  he  had  sustained  in  removing  from 
one  island  to  another,  appeared  before  them  ill-dressed  and  unshav^  \  <o 
that  the  inhabitants  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  Ancient  Picts,  or,  as  they 
call  them  with  the  usual  strong  guttural,  Peghts.    How  they  might  have  re- 
ceived the  poor  preacher  in  mis  character,  was  at  least  dubious :  and  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  who  had  given  quarters  to  the  fatigued  traveller, 
set  off  to  consult  with  Mr.  S— — .  the  able  and  ingenious  engineer  of  the 
Scottish  Light-House  Service,  who  chanced  to  be  on  the  island.    As  (its 
skill  and  knowledge  were  in  the  highest  repute,  it  was  conceived  that  Mr. 
S—  could  decide  at  once  whether  the  stranger  was  a  Peght,  or  ought  to 
be  treated  as  such.    Mr.  S         was  so  good-natured  as  to  attend  the  sasa- 
mons,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preaclier  some  service.    The  poor 
missionary,  who  had  watched  for  three  nights,  was  now  fast  asleep,  little 
dreaming  what  odious  suspicions  were  current  respecting  him.    The  inhabi- 
tants were  assembled  round  the  door.    Mr.  8        ,  understanding  the  travel- 
ler's condition^  declined  disturbing  him,  upon  which  the  islanders  produced  a 
pair  of  very  little  uncouth-looking  boots,  with  prodigiously  thick  soles,  aod 
appealed  to  him  whether  it  was  possible  such  articles  of  raiineut  could  bdoiif 
to  any  one  but  a  Peght.    Mr.  S        ,  finding  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  so 
strong,  was  induced  to  enter  tlie  sleeping  apartment  of  the  traveller,  and  was 
surprised  to  recognise  in  the  supposed  Peght  a  person  whom  he  bad  known 
in  his  worldly  profession  of  an  Edinburgh  shopkeeper,  before  he  bad  assum- 
ed his  present  vocation.    Of  course  he  was  enabled  to  refute  all  suspicions  of 
Peghtisni. 

7.  Page  25.  I  have  said,  in  the  text,  that  the  wondrous  tales  told  by 
Pontoppidan,  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  still  find  believers  m  the  Northern 
Archipelago.  It  is  in  vain  they  are  cancelled  even  in  the  later  editions  of 
Guthrie's  Grammar,  of  which  instructive  work  they  used  to  form  the  chapter 
far  most  attractive  to  juvenile  readers.  But  the  same  cauises  which  probt- 
blv  gave  birth  to  the  legends  concerning  mermaids,  sea-snakes,  krakens,aod 
Dtner  marvellous  inhabitants  of  the  Norlhera  Ocean,  are  still  amoat  in  those 
climates  where  they  took  their  rise.  They  had  their  origin  probably  from 
the  eagerness  of  curiosity  manifested  by  our  elegant  poetess,  Mrs.  Hemaos: 

**  What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells, 
Thou  ever>sounding  and  mysterious  Sea  7" 

The  additional  mystic  gloom  which  rests  on  these  northern  billows  for  batf 
the  ye?.r, Joined^  to  the  imperfect  glance  o!)taiuc(l  of  occausional  objects,  en- 
courage the  timid  or  the  fanciful  to  g'>ve  way  to  iroaginjit'on,  and  ftequesllf 
to  shape  out  a  distinct  story  from  some  object  hall  seen  and  imperfectly  ex- 
,f^idieti.'<~  Thufr?  sqmQ^ years  since,  a  large  objeci  wa»  oKtervcd  m  the  beaa 
Jlj^.^yW'SaaJJoway  in  2^  much  in  vulgar  opinion  rotMnbliag  ihr 

KfuLaiiy  chat  ihougii  ii  iiught  be  <listing»iih«d'  nr '  several  d^Syi^^be  as 
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^m»  of  darkness  to  twfligiit  can  be  tenned  so,  yet  the  hardy  bojituM^n 
tBodobred  to  a^j^j^ach  it,  for  fear  of  bemr  drawn  down  by  tbe  saction  sup^ 
posed  to  attend  its  sinkW.  It  was  probv>Iy  the  huU  of  some  vessel  whi<^ 
sad  fbuodered  at  sea. 

Hie  belief  in  mermaids,  so  fancifol  and  pleasing  in  itself;  is  ever  ^d  imion 
refreshed  by  a  strange  tale  from  the  remote  shores  of  some  solitary  isletl 

The  anthor  heajtd  a  mariner  of  some  reputation  in  his  class  vouch  for  hav- 
hz  seen  the  celebrated  Sea-serpent.  It  topeared,  so  far  as  cpuld  be  guess- 
mT  to  be  about  a  hundred  feet  Jong,  with  the  wild  mane  and  fiery  eyeawhich 
old  writers  ascribe  to  the  monster  t  but  it  is  not  unlikely  the  spectator  miriit, 
io  the  doobtftil  light,  be  deceived  oy  the  appearance  of  a  good  Norwa^r  log 
floating  on  the  Waves.  I  have  only  to  aoa,  that  the  remams  of  an  animi!^ 
nppoMd  to  belong  to  this  latter  ^cies,  were  driven  on  shore  in  the  Zet- 
laod  IsTes,  within  the  recollection  pf  man.  Part  of  the  boi^es  were  sent  to 
London,  and  pronounced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  be  those  of  a  basking 
ibark :  yet  it  would  seem  that  an  animal  so  well  known,  ought  to  have  been 
immeoiately  (fistingul^hed  by  the  northern  fishermen. 

I  Page  36.  The  cormorant  j  which  may  be  seen  frequently  dashii^g  ia 
wild  flight  along  (bei  roosts  and  tides  of  Zetland,  and  yet  more  often  mwai 
ID  ia  ruks  on  some  ledge  of  rock,  like  a  body  or  the  Black  Branswickers  ia 

9.   Pafitt.    ^.f.Goiiipa. 

lOi   Pafi40.    Thb  if  admitted  by  the  English  agiicukiifistH- 

"  My  nrasic  since  has  been  the  plough. 

Entangled  with  some  care  among; 
The  gain  not  great,  Che  pain  enough. 

Hath  made  ma  sing  another  song." 

H.  Page  51.  QorxKtiwtirr  or  Zbtlahd.— At  the  period  supposed, 
ife  Earls  or  Morton  held  the  islaadvof  Orkney  and  Zetl^dL  oriemaOy  grant- 
ed in  1$43,  confirmed  in  1707.  and  rendered  absolute  in  174iK.  This  gave  the 
ftmQy  much  property  and  iimui^nce,  which  they  usually  exercised  by  factors, 
Daned  chamberlains,  fin  1766  this  property  was  sola  by  the  then  Earl  ox 
MortoB  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  by  whose  son,  Lord  Dundas,it  is  now  held. 

II  Paga6t.    A  pedlar. 

13.  Page  7S.  The  beetle  with  which  the  Scottish  housewives  used  to 
pofcnn  the  oflke  of  the  modem  mangle,  by  beating  newly-washed  linen  on 
I  iBwoth  Stone  for  the  purpose,  calleatbe  iMsetling-stone. 

H  Page  79.  The  chapman's  drouth^  that  is,  the  pedlar's  thirst,  u  pro- 
^crtNal  to  S<*oC]ftnd,  because  these  pedestrian  traders  were  in  the  use  of  mod« 
ady  iskiag  only  for  a  drink  of  water,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  d^iraui  of  food. 

.  1&.  Page  80.    Test  upon  it,  i.  e,  leave  it  in  my  will ;  a  mode  of  baitow- 
■C charity,  to  which  many  i^  partial  as  w^n,aa  toe.gpofl  dame  in  the  teau 

16.  Page  80.  Although  the  Zetlanders  were  early  recondled  to  the  re- 
^xaed  faith,  aome  ancient  practices  of  Catbf>Iic  superstition  survived  long 
jBoos  them.  In  very  stormy  weather  a  fisher  would  vpw  an  oramuM  to 
w Ronald,  and  acqxijtted  himself iqf  the  ot>liga.tion  by.throa^  a  naaO 
pecs  ofiaopa/  ia  at  iha  wiadpw.^^f.a  nUnoys.cliaii^ 

*    23  *  -.  ■    •■• 
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art ;  and  be  was  so  fiuniliar  with  the  evO  spiiits  whom  he  worshipoed,  thil 
what  way  soerer  he  turned  his  cap,  the  wina  wonkl  presentW  blow  toat  way. 
For  this  be  was  called  Wind  jcap."  Hisioria  de  Gemtibus  SepUUtriomalMbui. 
Romue,  1555.  It  is  well  known  that  the  La^andera  derive  a  profitable  trade 
in  sellini^  wnda^  bat  it  is  perhaps  less  notonoos,  that  within  these  few  years 
such  a  conunodity  might  be  purchased  on  British  gToand,  where  it  was  likely 
to  be  m  great  request.  At  the  village  of  Stromness,  on  the  Orkney  main 
island,  called  Pomona,  lived,  in  1814,  an  aged  dame,  called Besrie  Millie,  who 
helped  out  her  subsistance  by  selling  favorable  winds  to  mariners.  He  was 
a  venturous  master  of  a  vessel  ndio  left  the  roadstead  of  Stromness  without 
pa3nng  his  offering  to  propitiate  Bessie  Millie ;  her  fee  was  extremely  mod- 
erate, being  exactly  sixpence,  for  which,  as  she  explained  herself,  she  boiled 
her  kettle  and  gave  the  bark  advanta^  of  her  prayers,  for  she  disclaimed  all 
unlawful  arts.  The  wind  thus  petitioned  for  was  sure,  she  said,  to  arrive, 
though  occasionally  the  mariners  nad  to  wait  scMne  time  for  it.  The  woman*! 
dwening  and  appearance  were  not  unbecoming  her  pretensi<ms ;  her  house, 
which  was  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  hill  on  which  Stromness  is  founded,  was 
only  accessible  by  a  series  of  dirty  and  precipitous  lanes,  and^  for  exposure 
mi^t  have  been  the  abode  of  Eolus  himself,  in  whose  commodities  thembab- 
ilant  dealt  She  herself  was,  as  she  told  us,  neariy  one  hundred  years  old, 
withered  and  dried  up  like  a  mummy.  A  clay-coloured  kerchief,  folded  roano 
her  head,  corresponded  in  colour  to  her  corpse>like  comf^exion.  Two  lieiit- 
blue  e^es  that  gleamed  with  a  lustre  like  that  of  insanity,  an  utterance  of  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  a  nose  and  chin  that  almost  met  together,  and  a  ghastly 
expression  of  cunning,  gave  her  the  affect  of  Hecate,  one  remembered  Gem 
the  pirate,  who  had  been  a  native  of  these  islands,  m  which  he  closed  his  ca- 
reer^ as  mentioned  in  the  preface.  Such  was  Bessie  Bfillie,  to  whom  the 
manners  paid  a  sort  of  tribute,  with  a  feeling  betwixt  jest  and  earnest. 

18.  Page  96.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  an  archipelago  where  so  many 
persons  must  be  necessarily  endangered  by  the  waves,  so  strange  and  inbo- 
man  a  maxim  should  have  ingraflea  itself  upon  the  minds  of  a  people  other- 
wise kind,  moral,  and  hospitau)le.  But  aA  with  whom  I  have  spoken  agree, 
that  it  was  almost  general  in  the  beginning  of  the  eie^htcenth  century,  and 
was  with  dilficulty  weeded  out  by  the  sedulous  instructions  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  rigorous  injunctions  of  the  proprietors.  There  is  little  doubt  it  bad  bees 
originally  introduced  as  an  excuse  for  suffering  those  who  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  the  wreck  to  perish  unassisted,  so  that,  there  being  no  survivor, 
she  might  be  considered  as  lawful  plunder.  A  story  was  told  me,  I  hope  an 
untrue  one,  that  a  vessel  having  ^t  ashore  among  toe  breakers  on  one  of  the 
remote  Zetland  islands,  five  or  six  men,  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate crew,  endeavoured  to  land  by  assistance  or  a  hawser,  which  tbev 
had  secured  to  a  rock ;  the  inhabitants  were  assembled,  and  looked  on  witL 
some  uncertainty,  till  an  old  man  said.  *^  Sirs,  if  these  men  come  ashore,  the 
additional  moutns  will  eat  all  the  meal  we  have  in  store  for  winter  ;  and  bow 
are  we  to  get  more  ?''  A  young  fellow,  moved  with  this  argument,  struck 
the  rope  asunder  with  his  axe,  and  all  the  poor  wretches  were  immersed 
among  the  breakers,  and  perished. 

Id.  Page  103.  The  ancient  Zetlander  looked  upon  the  sea  as  the  pro- 
vider of  his  living,  not  only  b^  the  plenty  produced  by  the  fishings,  but  by  the 
spoil  of  wrecks.  Some  particular  islands  have  fallen  off  very  considerably 
in  their  rent,  since  the  commissioners  of  the  light-houses  have  ordered  lights 
on  the  Isle  of  Sanda  and  the  Pentland  Skerries.  A  gentleman,  familiar  with 
those  seaS|  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  the  fanner  of  one  of  the  isles  in  a  boat 
with  a  very  old  pair  of  tails.  "  Had  it  been  His  will''— said  the  man,  with 
ao  affected  deference  to  Providence,  very  inconsistent  with  the  sentiment  of 
his  speech—^'  Had  it  been  A2t  will  Uiat  n^t  bad  not  been  placed  yonder.  1 
WKvulq  have  bad  e&otigfa  of  new  sailj  last  wiater." 

9r>     FagelSD.    Barter. 


22. 
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21  Psfe  143.  There  is  eertainly  8omethiti§^  very  extraordinary  to  • 
ilranf|«r  in  Zetland  corn-miUs.  They  are  of  the  smallest  possible  size :  the 
wheel  which  drives  them  is  horizontal,  and  the  cogs  are  turned  diagonally  to 
ilie  water.  The  beam  itself  stands  upright,  and  is  inserted  in  a  stone  quern 
of  the  old-fashioned  construction,  which  it  turns  round,  and  thus  pei  forms  lis 
duw.  Had  RobinSou  Crusoe  ever  been  in  Zetland,  he  would  have  had  no 
dimcalty  in  contriving  a  machine  for  erinding  com  in  his  desert  island. 
These  mills  are  thatched  over  in  a  little  hovel^  which  has  much  the  air  of  a 
^'Sly.  There  may  be  Gve  hundred  such  mills  on  one  island,  not  capable 
any  one  of  them  of  grinding  above  a  sackful  of  com  at  a  time. 

&    Pace  146.    What  is  eat  by  way  of  relish  to  dry  bread  is  called  kiteh- 
in  Scotland,  as  cheese,  dried  nsh,  or  the  like  relishmg  morsels. 

23.  Page  173.    See  Hibbert's  Description  of  the  Zetland  Islands,  p.  470. 

24.  Page  185.    See  Note  6  of  this  Volume,  p.  263. 

25.  Page  189.  Montrose,  m  bis  last  and  ill-advised  attenopt  to  invade 
Scotland,  augmented  his  small  army  of  Danes  and  Scottish  Koyalists,  by 
lome  bands  of  raw  troops,  hastily  levied,  or  rather  pressed  into  his  service, 
in  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Isles,*  who,  having  little  heart  either  to  the  fcause 
w  manner  of  service,  behaved  but  indifferently  when  they  came  into  action. 

26.  Page  1^.  Here,  as  afterwards  remarked  in  the  text,  the  Zetlander's 
iMiBory  deceived  him  grossly.  Sir  John  Urry,  a  brave  soldier  of  fortune, 
"n>  at  that  time  in  Montrose's  army,  and  made  prisoher  along  with  him. 
He  had  changed  so  often  that  the  mistake  is  pardonable.  After  the  action, 
k  was  executed  by  the  Covenanters ;  and 

"  Wind-cbanging  Warwick  then  could  change  no  iflore.*' 

Straehan  commanded  the  body  by  which  Montrose  was  routed. 

^'  Page  191.  The  Sword-Dance  is  celebrated  in  general  terms  by 
Olaoi  Magnns.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  pecohar  to  the  Norwe- 
?aos,  from  whom  it  may  have  passed  to  the  Orkneymen  and  Zetlanden , 
*iih  other  northern  customs. 

"Of  their  Dajvcino  in  Arms. 

"Moreover,  the  northern  Goths  and  Swedes  had  another  sport  to  exercise 
^<*i)iwithall,  that  thev  will  dance  and  skip  amongst  naked  swords  and  dan- 
l?^rous  weapons :  And  this  they  do  after  the  mamier  of  masters  of  defence, 
^  they  are  taught  from  their  youth  by  skilful  teachers,  that  dance  before 
i^Q,  and  sing  to  it.  And.  this  play  is  showed  especially  about  Shrovetide, 
^^  in  Italian  Jfacehararum,  For,  before  carnivals,  all  the  youth  dance 
^^X  days  together,  holding  their  swords  up,  but  within  the  scabbards,  for 
^  times  turning  about ;  and  then  they  do  it  with  their  naked  swords  lifted 

?•  AAer  this,  turning  more  moderately,  taking  the  points  and  pummels  one 
^  other,  they  change  ranks,  and  place  themselves  in  an  triagonal  figure, 
^thii  they  call  Rotam;  and  presently  they  dissolve  it  by  drawing  oack 
iKirswoids  and  lifting  them  up,  that  upon  every  one's  head  there  mav  be 
'"^  a  square  Rosa,  and  then  by  a  most  nimbly  whiskin?  their  swords  about 
wllalcrally,  they  quickly  leap  back,  and  end  the  sport,  which  they  guide  with 

CP*^  or  songs,  or  ooth  together ;  first  by  a  more  neavv,  then  by  a  more  ve- 
sment,  and  lastly,  by  a  most  vehement  dancing.  But  this  speculation  if 
!^ce  to  be  understood  but  by  those  who  look  on,  how  comely  and  decent 
^■>i  when  at  one  word,  or  one  commanding,  the  whole  armed  multitude  is 
Jj^^  to  &11  to  fight,  and  clergymen  may  exercise  themselves,  and  mingle 
'*^iBielvet  amongst  others  at  this  sport,  because  it  is  all  guided  by  nostwise 
itnsoft.'» 

'^^  tbe  PrimateV  account  of  the  sfword-dance,  I  am  able  lb  add  the  wordt 
"Vor  chanted,  on  occasion  of  this  dance,  as  irisr  still  peribnaed  ib'  F«p« 
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Stotti)  a  remote  iitttid  of  Zetland,  where  alone  tbie  eaftom  kfceps  ki  poaad, 

ItiSyitwill  "^       "^         ^  "^     "  ''        '"  '       '    '  ' 

wbich  the  8 

the  interlude  presented 

cunosity  was  most  kindly  procured  for  my  use  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Hazlar  Hos- 

pital,  son  of  my  friend  Mr.  Scott  of  Mewbie,  Zetland.    Mr.  Hibbert  has,  in 

Dts  Description  of  the  2^tland  Islands^  given  an  account  of  the  tword-daiice, 

bat  somewhat  less  full  than  the  foUowmg: 

''Words  used  as  a  prkludx  to  the  Sword-Dance,  a  Dakibh  ok 
Norwegian  Ballet,  composed  some  centuries  aoo,  ind  pri- 
f xbyxd  in'  Papa  Stour,  Zetland. 

Personje  Dramatis.* 

{EfUer  Master,  in  the  eharaeter  of  Br,  Qeorox.) 

Brave  eentles  all  within  this  bOor,t 

If  ye  delight  in  any  sport, 

Come  see  me  dance  upon  tins  floor, 

ll?hich  to  you  all  shall  yield  comfort. 

Then  shall  I  dance  in  such  a  sort, 

As  possible  I  may  or  can ; 

You,  minstrel  man,  play  me  a  Ported 

That  I  on  this  floor  may  prove  a  man. 

fHe  b(nt>s,  and  dances  in  a  Hue. 

Now  have  1  danced  with  heart  and  hand, 

Brave  gentles  all,  as  jrou  may  see. 

For  I  have  been  tried  in  many  a  land, 

As  yet  the  truth  can  testify ; 

In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Itafy  aiidSpilR, 

Havel  been  tried  with  that  good  sword  of  steeL 

fDrates,  and  /dmrishes,) 

Yet,  I  deny  that  ever  a  man  did  make  me  yield  i ' 

For  in  my  l>ody  there  is  strength. 

As  by  my  manhood  may  be  seen  ; 

And  1,  with  that  good  sword  of  length, 

Have  oflentimes  m  perils  been. 

And  over  champions  I  was  kingi 

And  by  the  streneth  of  this  right  hand, 

Once  on  a  day  I  kiUM  fifteen. 

And  left  them  dead  up<Hi  the  land. 

Therefore,  brave  mnistrel,  do  not  cale, 

But  play  to  me  a  Porte  most  light, 

That  I  no  longer  do  forbear, 

But  dance  in  all  these  geotlta'  sight ; 

Although  mv  strength  makes  you  abasck!. 

Brave  genUes  all,  be  not  afraid,  ,  . 

For  here  are  six  champions,  with  me,  staid, 

AH  by  my  manhood  l  nave  raised. 

(ffe  dandt^,) 

Since  I  have  danced,^  I  think  it  best 
To  call  my  brethren  in  your  sight. 


*  So  placed  in  the  old  MS. 

t  Boot*  so  spek,  to  accord  with  tlie  vulgar  pronunciaUotf  of  tlie  wrji^  4«*r. 

t  i>oree— so  spelt  in  the  original.    The  word  is  known  as  indicating  a  piecs 
ofmiisie  on  the  bagpipe,  to  which  ancient  insiimihent,  whibh  is  of^Scandins 
vian  origin,  the  swbrd-idance  niay  have  beeii  bH^all^  cbmi^S^. 
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That  I  majr  have  a  Tittle  reit, 
And  they  may  dance  with  all  their  mfieht} 
With  heart  and  hand  as  they  are  knifpts, 
And  shake  their  swords  of  steel  so  bright, 
And  show  their  main  strength  on  this  floor. 
For  we  shall  have  another  oout  ^ 

Before  we  pass  out  of  this  boor. 
Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  care 
To  play  to  me  a  Porte  most  light, 
That  I  no  longer  do  forbear, 
But  dance  in  all  these  gentles'  sicht 
(He  dances f  and  then  introduces  hu  Knights,  at  mtisr^ 
Stout  James  of  Spain,  both  tried  and  stonr,* 
Thine  acts  are  known  fiill  well  indeed : 
And  champion  Dennis,  a  French  Imignt, 
Who  stout  and  bold  is  to  be  seen  3 
And  David,  a  Welshman  bom, 
Who  is  come  of  noble  blood ; 
And  Patrick  also,  who  blew  the  horn 
An  Irish  knight,  amongst  the  wood. 
Of  Italy,  brave  Anthony  the  good, 
And  Andrew  of  Scotland  Kh]^^ 
St.  George  of  England,  brave  indeed, 
Who  to  Uie  Jews  wrought  muckle  tinte.t 
Away  with  this  !•— Let  us  come  to  sport, 
Since  that  ye  have  a  mind  to  war, 
Since  that  ye  have  this  bargain  sought, 
Come  let  us  fight  and  do  not  fear. 
Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  care 
To  play  to  me  a  Porte  most  light, 
That  1  no  longer  do  forbear. 
But  dance  in  all  these  gentles'  sight. 

(He  dances,  and  advances  to  Jamxs  o/SpaimJ 
Stout  James  or  Spain,  both  tried  and  stour, 
Thine  acts  are  known  fiiU  well  indeed, 
Preteni  thyself  within  our  sfcht, 
Witbotttjeither  fear  or  dreaCL 
Count  not  for  favour  or  for  feid. 
Since  of  thy  acts  thou  hast  been  sore  i 
Brave  James  of  Spain.  I  will  thee  lead. 
To  prove  thy  mannooa  on  tUs  floor. 

(J AUEB  donees,) 
Brave  champion  .Dennis,  a  French  knligiit, 
Who  stout  and  bold  is  to  be  seen. 
Present  thyself  here  in  our  sight, 
HuHi  brave  French  knight. 
Who  bold  hast  been ; 
Since  thou  aucfa  valiant  acts  hast  done. 
Come  let  us  see  some  of  them  now 
With  courtesy,  thou  brave  French  knight. 
Draw  out  thy  sword  of  noble  hue. 

(Dsiriris  dances,  while  the  oQurs  retire  ts  a  side,) 
Brave  David  a  bow  must  string,  and  with  awe 
Sat  up  a  wand  upon  a  stand. 
And  tnat  brave  David  will  cleave  in  twa,t 

*  Btatr,  great. 

t  ifticUe  tinte,  much  loss  or  barm ;  so  in  MS. 

t  Sonething  is  evidently  amiu  or  omitted  here.    Daviif  probably  exhibited 
*■•  fcat  of  archery. 
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(Datid  dances  »obu.) 
Hen  is,  I  tkiaik.  an  Irish  knight. 
Who  does  not  iear,  or  does  ool  firigfat. 
To  prove  thyself  a  valiant  man. 
As  tboa  bast  done  full  often  bright  3 
Brave  Patrick,  dance,  if  t^Kit  thou  czxij—(He  daneu.) 
Thou  stout  Itajian.  come  thou  here  3 
Thy  name  is  Anthony,  most  stout: 
Draw  out  thy  sword  that  is  most  clear, 
And  do  thou  fi^t  without  any  doubt 3 
Thy  leg  thou  shake,  thy  neck  thou  lout,* 
And  show  some  courtesy  on  this  floor. 
For  we  shall  have  another  bout. 
Before  we  pass  out  of  this  boor. 
Thou  kindly  Scotsman,  come  thou  here  3 
Thy  name  is  Andrew  of  fair  Scotland  3 
Draw  out  thy  sword  that  is  most  clear, 
Fight  for  thy  king  with  thy  right  hand  3 
And  aye  as  lonj^  as  thou  canst  stand, 
Fight  for  thy  king  with  all  thy  heart  3 
And  then,  for  to  confirm  his  band. 
Make  all  his  enemies  for  to  smartJ-^He  dances,) 

(Music  begins.) 

FiGlTIR.t 

''  The  six  stand  in  rank  with  their  swords  reclining  on  their  sbonlders.  The 
Mastpr  (St.  George)  dances,  and  then  strikes  the  sword  of  James  of  Spain, 
who  follows  George,  then  dances,  strikes  the  sword  of  Demifs,  who  follows 
behind  James.  In  like  manner  the  rest—the  music  playing-— swords  as 
before.  After  the  six  are  brought  out  of  rank,  they  and  the  master  form  a 
circle,  and  hold  the  swords  point  and  hilt.  This  circle  is  danced  round 
twice.  The  whole,  headed  by  the  master,  pass  under  the  swords  held  in  a 
vaulted  manner,  They  jump  over  the  swords.  This  naturally  places  the 
swords  across,  which  they  disentangle  by  psissing  under  their  right  s^md. 
They  take  up  the  seven  swords,  and  form  a  circle,  in  which  they  dance  round. 

"  The  master  runs  under  the  sword  opposite,  which  he  iumps  over  back- 
wards. The  others  do  the  same.  Jle  then  passes  under  the  right-hand 
sword,  which  the  others  follow,  in  which  position  they  dance,  until  command- 
ed by  the  master,  when  the^  form  into  a  circle,  and  dance  round  as  before. 
They  then  jump  over  the  right-hand  sword,  by  which  means  their  backs  are 
to  the  circle,  and  their  han(»  across  their  backs.  They  dance  round  in  that 
form  until  thn  master  calls  '  Loose,'  when  they  pass  under  the  right  ^-word, 
and  are  in  a  perfect  circle. 

''  The  master  lays  down  his  sword,  and  lavs  h  Id  of  the  point  of  James* 
sword.  He  then  turns  himself,  James,  and  the  others,  into  a  clew.  When 
so  formed,  he  passes  under  out  of  the  midst  of  the  circle  3  the  others  follow  3 
they  vault  as  before.  After  several  evolutions,  they  throw  themselves  into  a 
circle,  with  their  arms  across  the  breast.  They  afterwards  form  such  figures 
as  to  form  a  shield  of  their  swords,  and  the  shield  is  so  compact  that  the  mas- 
ter and  his  knights  dance  alternately  with  this  shield  upon  their  heads.  It  is 
tnen  laid  down  upon  the  floor.  Each  knight  lays  nolu  of  their  former  points 
and  hilts  with  their  hands  across,  which  disentangle  by  fi8[iires  directly  con 
trary  to  those  that  formed  the  shield.    This  finishes  the  Bdlet. 

"Epilogui. 
Mars  does  rule,  he  bends  his  brows. 
He  makes  us  all  agast  3^ 

*  £.006— to  bend  or  bow  down,  pronounced  loctf  as  doubt  is  doot  in  Scodand. 
t  Figuir^-^o  spelt  in  MS. 
%  Agastr^o  spelt  in  MS. 
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After  the  few  hoars  that  we  stay  here, 
Venus  will  rule  at  last. 

Farewell,  farewell,  brave  gentles  all. 
That  herein  do  remain, 
I  wish  you  health  and  nappiness 
Till  we  return  again. (Exeunt/'    • 

The  manuscript  from  which  the  above  was  copied  was  transcribed  from 
B  very  old  one,  by  Mr.  William  Henderson,  Jun.,  of  Pap?  Stour,  in  Zetland. 
Mr.  Henderson's  copy  is  not  dated,  but  bears  his  own  signature,  and,  from 
various  circumstances,  it  is  known  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1788. 

28.  Pa£e  221.  The  contest  about  the  whale  will  remind  the  poetical 
leader  of  Wallers  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands. 

29.  Pa§^  244.  This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  though 
it  has  been  rather  undervalued  by  their  late  historian,  Mr.  Barry.  The  is- 
land of  Hoy  rises  abruptly,  starting  as  it  were  out  of  the  sea,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  gentle  and  flat  character  of  the  other  Isles  of  Orkney.  It  con- 
listsofa  mountain,  having  different  eminences  or  peaks.  It  is  very  steep, 
forrowed  with  ravines,  and  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  mists  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  has  a  noble  and  picturesque  effect  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
highest  peak  is  divided  from  another  eminence,  called  the  Wardhill,  by  along 
swampy  valley  full  of  peat-bogs.  Upon  the  slope  of  this  last  hill,  and  just 
where  the  principal  mountain  of  Hoy  opens  in  a  hollow  swamp,  or  corrie,,lie8 
what  is  called  the  Dwarfie  Stone.  It  is  a  g^eat  fragment  of  sandstone,  com- 
posing one  solid  mass,  which  has  long  since  been  detached  from  a  belt  of  the 
same  materials,  cresting  the  eminence  above  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  and 
which  has  slid  doMoi  tilf  it  reached  its  present  situation.  The  rock  is  about 
seven  feet  high,  twenty-two  feet  long,  auu  seventeen  feet  broad.  The  upper 
end  of  it  is  hollowed  by  iron  tools,  ot  which  the  marks  are  evident,  into  a  sort 
of  apartment,  containing  two  bedo  of  stone,  with  a  passage  between  them. 
The  uppermost  and  largest  bed  is  live  teet  eisrht  inches  long,  by  two  feet 
broad,  which  was  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  dwarl  himself;  the  lower  couch 
is  shorter,  and  rounded  off,  instead  ot  beinf  squared  at  the  corners.  There 
is  ao  entrance  of  about  three  feet  and  a  half  square^  and  a  stone  lies  before  it 
calculated  to  fit  the  opening.  A  sort  of  skylight  wmdow  gives  light  to  the 
Apartment.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  purpose  of  this  monument,  and  differ- 
ent ideas  have  been  suggested.  Some  nave  supposed  it  the  work  of  some 
travelling  mason  ;  but  uie  cm  bono  would  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Barry  conjectures  it  to  be  a  hermit's  cell ;  but  it  displays  no  symbol 
of  Christianity,  and  the  door  opens  to  the  westward.  The  Orcadian  traditions 
^lege  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  dwarf,  to  whom  they  ascribe  supernatural 
powers,  and  a  malevolent  disposition,  the  attributes  of  that  race  in  Norse 
Bythology.    Whoever  inhabited  this  singular «den  certainly  enjoyed 

"  Pillow  cold,  and  sheets  not  warm.'' 

I  observed,  that  commencing  just  opposite  to  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  and  extend- 
u>?in  a  line  to  the  sea-beach,  there  area  number  of  small  barrows,  or  cairns, 
which  seem  to  connect  the  stone  with  a  very  large  cairn  where  we  landeil 
This  curious  monument  may  therefore  have  been  intended  as  a  temple  of 
lome  kind  to  the  Northern  Ini  Manes,  to  which  the  cairns  might  direct  wor- 
shippers. 

30.    Pace  251.    This  cruel  w  is  practised  by  some  fishers,  out  of  a  vindic' 
five  hatred  to  these  ravenous  nshes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Bnt  lott  10  me,  fcrever  lost  tboM  Jojs, 
Which  reaton  scatters,  and  which  time  destroys. 
No  oiore  the  midnight  fairy-train  I  view^ 
All  in  the  merry  moonlight  tippling  dew. 
Even  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain, 
The  church-yard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again. 

The  moral  bard,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  motto  oi 
this  chapter,  has  touched  a  theme  with  which  roost  read** 
ers  have  some  feelings  that  vibrate  unconsciously.  Su-> 
perstition,  when  not  arrayed  in  her  full  horrors,  but  laying 
a  gentle  hand  only  on  her  suppliant*s  head,  bad  charms 
which  we  fail  not  to  regret,  even  in  those  stages  of  society 
from  which  her  influence  is  well  nigh  banished  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  general  education.  At  least,  in  more  igno- 
rant periods,  her  system  of  ideal  terrors  had  something  in 
them  interesting  to  minds  which  had  few  means  of  excite- 
ment«  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those  lighter  mod 
ifications  of  superstitious  feelings  and  practices  which 
mingle  in  the  amusements  of  the  ruder  ages,  and  are» 
like  the  auguries  of  Hallow-e'en  in  Scotland,  considered 
partly  as  matter  of  merriment,  partly  as  sad  and  prophetic 
earnest.  And,  with  similar  feelings,  people  even  of  tole- 
rable education  have,  in  our  times,  sought  the  cell  of  a 
fortuoe-teller,  upon  a  frolic,  as  it  is  termed,  and  yet  not 
always  in  a  disposition  absolutely  sceptical  towards  tna 
re^MDffs  they,  reoeive. 
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When  the  sisters  of  Burgb-Westra  arriyed  in  the  apartp 
ment  destined  for  a  breakfast,  as  ample  as  that  which  we 
have  described  on  the  preceding  morning,  and  had  under- 
gone a  jocular  rebuke  from  the  Udaller  for  their  late  at- 
tendance, they  fpun4  the  coippany,  n)pst  of  whom  bad 
already  breakfasted,  engaged  in  an  ancient  Norwegian 
custom,  of  the  character  which  we  have  just  described. 

It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  those  poems  oi 
the  Scalds,  in  which  champions  and  heroines  are  so  often 
represented  as  seeking  to  know  their  destiny  from  some 
sorceress  or  prophetess,  who,  as  io  the  legend  called  by 
Gray  the  Descent  of  Odin,  awakens  by  the  force  oi'  Kunic 
rhyme  the  unwilling  revealer  of  the  doom  of  fate,  and 
compels  from  her  answers,  often  of  dubious  import,  bul 
which  were  then  believed  to  express  some  sl^adow  of  the 
events  of  futurity. 

An  old  sibyl,  Euphane  Fea,  the  housekeeper  we  hm 
already  mentioned,  was  installed  in  the  recess  of  a  large 
window,  studiously  dai'kened  by  bear-skins  and  other  mis^ 
cellaneous  drapery,  so  as  to  give  it  something  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Laplander's  hut,  and  accommodated)  U^^  ^ 
confessional  chair,  with  an  aperture,  which  permitted  tb« 
person  within  to  hear  with  ease  whatever  questions  should 
be  put,  though  not  to  see  the  querist.  Here  seated,  th« 
voluspa,  or  sibyl,  was  to  listen  to  the  rhythmical  inquiries 
which  should  be  made  to  her,  and  return  an  extempo* 
raneous  answer.  The  drapery  was  supposed  to  preveni 
her  from  seeing  by  what  individuals  she  was  consulted. 
and  the  intended  or  accidental  reference  which  the  answei 

SVen  under  auoh  circumstances  bore  to  the  situatioD  o; 
«  person  by  whom  the  question  was  a3ked,  often  fur- 
Bislied  food  fi>r  laughter,  and  sometimes,  as  it  happened, 
ibv  more  serious  reflection.  The  sibyl  was  usually  chosen 
from  hef  possessing  the  talent  of  improvisation  io  ^^ 
Norse  poetry  ;  no  unusual  accomplishment,  where  w6 
minds  of  many  were  stored  with  old  verses,  and  where 
the  rulf  8  of  metrical  composition  are  uncommonly  simpl^' 
The  qu«iliQn»  wer^  disi)  put  in  i^ne  }  bMt  as  this  fo^^ 
of  extemporaneous  composition,  though  c^BtMamt  ^^ 


not  be  supposed  universal,  the  medium  of  an  interpreter 
might  be  used  by  any  qiierist,  whicb  interpreter,  holding 
the  consuker  of  the  oracle  by  the  hand,  and  standing  by 
the  place  from  which  the  oracles  were  issued,  had  the  task 
of  rendering  into  verse  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Claud  Halcro  was  summoned, 
by  the  universal  voice,  to  perform  the  part  of  interpreter  ; 
and,  after  shaking  his  bead,  and  muttering  some  apology 
for  decay  of  memory  and  poetical  powers,  contracVicted 
at  once  by  his  own  conscious  smile  of  coniS-deuce  and  by 
the  general  shout  of  the  company,  the  light-hearted  old 
man  came  forward  to  play  his  part  in  the  proposed  enter- 
tainment. 

But  just  as  it  was  about  to  commence,  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  was  singularly  altered.  Noma  of  the  Fit- 
ful-head, whom  every  one  excepting  the  two  sisters  be- 
lieved to  be  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  suddenly,  and 
without  greeting,  entered  the  apartment,  walked  majesti- 
cally up  to  the  bear-skin  tabernacle,  and  signed  to  the  fe- 
male who  was  there  sealed  to  abdicate  her  sanctuary. 
The  old  woman  came  forth,  shaking  her  head,  and  look- 
ing like  one  overwhelmed  with  fear  ;  nor,  indeed,  were 
there  many  in  the  company. who  saw  with  absolute  compo- 
sure the  sudden  appearance  of  a  person,  so  well  known 
and  so  generally  dreaded  as  Noma. 

She  paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent ; 
and,  as  she  raised  the  skin  which  formed  the  entrance, 
she  looked  up  to  the  north,  as  if  imploring  from  that  quar- 
ter a  strain  of  inspiration  ;  then  signing  to  the  surprised 
guests  that  they  might  approach  in  succession  the  shrine 
in  which  she  was  about  to  install  herself,  she  entered  the 
tent,  and  was  shrouded  from  their  sight. 

But  this  was  a  different  sport  from  what  the  company 
bad  meditated,  and  to  most  of  them  seemed  to  present 
so  much  more  of  earnest  than  of  game,  that  there  was  no 
alacrity  shown  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  character  and 
pretensions  of  Noma  ~  seemed^  to  almost  all  present,  too 
serious  for  the  part  which  she  had  assumed  )  the  men 
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whispered  to  each  other,  and  the  women,  according  Ut 
Claud  Halcro,  realized  the  description  of  glorious  John 
Dryden,— 


« 


With  horror  shudderin;,  in  a  heap  they  rao." 


The  pause  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  manly  voice  of 
the  Udaller.  "  Why  does  the  game  stand  still,  my  mas- 
ters ?  Are  you  afraid  because  my  kinswoman  is  to  play 
our  Voluspa  ?  It  is  kindly  done  in  her,  to  do  for  us  what 
none  in  tlie  isles  can  do  so  well ;  and  we  will  not  balk 
our  sport  for  it,  but  rather  go  on  the  merrier." 

There  was  still  a  pause  in  tlie  company,  and  Magnus 
Troil  added,  ''  It  shall  never  be  said  that  my  kinswoman 
sat  in  her  bower  unhalsed,  as  if  she  were  some  of  the  old 
mountain-giantesses,  and  all  from  faint  heart.  I  will 
speak  first  myself;  but  the  rhyme  comes  worse  from  my 
longue  than  when  I  was  a  score  of  years  younger. — 
Claud  Halcro,  you  must  stand  by  me." 

Hand  in  hand  they  approached  the  shrine  of  the  sup- 
posed sibyl,  and  after  a  moment's  consultation  together, 
Halcro  thus  expressed  the  query  of  his  friend  and  patron. 
.  Now,  the  Udaller,  like  many  persons  of  consequence  in 
Zetland,  who,  as  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  has  testified  for  them, 
had  begun  tlius  early  to  apply  both  to  commerce  and  nav- 
igation, was  concerned  to  some  extent  in  the  whale-fish- 
ery of  the  season,  and  the  bard  had  been  directed  to  put 
into  his  halting  yerse  an  inquiry  concerning  its  success 

Claud  Halcro. 

**  Mother  darksome,  Mother  dread—- 

Dweller  on  the  Fitful-head, 

Thou  canst  see  what  deeds  are  done 

Under  the  never-setting  sun. 

Look  through  sicet,  and  look  through  frott. 

Look  to  Greenland's  caves  and  coast,— 

By  the  ice-herg  is  a  sail 

Chasing  of  t^  swarthy  whale ; 

Mother  doiihiAiI,  Mothf  r  ^re»d. 

Tell  us,  hm  \\t9  gppd  sfatlp  ^wd  V* 
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The  jest  seemed  to  turn  to  earnest,  as  all  bending  their 
heads  around,  listened  to  tlie  voice  of  Noma,  who,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  answered  from  the  recesses  of 

the  tent  in  which  she  was  enclosed  : — 

I 

NORKA. 

"  The  thought  of  the  aged  is  ever  on  gear^ — 
On  his  fishing,  bis  furrow,  his  flock,  and  his  steer ; 
But  thrive  may  his  fishing,  flock,  furrow,  and  herd, 
While  the  aged  for  ai^ish  shall  tear  his  grey  beard." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  Triptol- 
emus  had  time  to  whisper,  '^  If  ten  witches  and  as  many 
warlocks  were  to  swear  it,  I  will  never  believe  that  a  de- 
cent man  will  either  fash  his  beard  or  himself  about  any 
thing,  so  long  as  stock  and  crop  goes  as  it  should  do." 

But  the  voice  from  witliin  the  tent  resumed  its  low 
moootonous  tone  of  recitation,  and,  interrupting  farther 
conunentary,  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

NoRNA. 

"  The  ship,  well-laden  as  bark  need  be, 
Lies  deep  in  the  furrow  of  the  Iceland  sea ; — 
The  breeze  for  Zetland  blows  fair  and  soft, 
And  gaily  the  garland*  is  fluttering  aloft : 
Seven  good  fishes  have  spouted  their  last. 
And  their  jaw4K>nes  are  hanging  to  yard  and  mail  ;t 
Two  are  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for  Kirkwall,^ — 
And  three  for  Burgh- Westra,  the  choicest  of  aU.'' 

"  Now  the  powers  above  look  down  and  protect  us  !** 
said  Bryce  Snailsfoot ;  '*  for  it  is  mair  than  woman's  wit 
that  has  spaed  out  that  ferly.  I  saw  them  at  North  Ron- 
aldsbaw,  that  had  seen  the  good  bark,  the  Olave  of  Ler- 
wick, that  our  worthy  patron  has  such  a  great  share  in 
that  she  may  be  called  his  own  in  a  manner,  and  they  had 


*  The  gariand  is  an  artificial  coronet,  composed  of  ribands  by  those  young 
women  w1k>  take  an  interest  iu  a  whaling  vessel  or  her  crew  :  it  is  alvays  dis- 
played from  the  rigging,  and  preserved  with  great  care  tluring  the  voyage. 

f  The  best  oil  einides  from  the  jaw-booe$  of  the  whale;  which,  for  the  pur 
ptneof  eoUecting  it,  are  suspended  to  the  masts  of  the  vessel. 
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broomed*  the  ^ip,  and,  as  sore  as  there  are  stars  in 
heaveo,  she  answered  them  for  aevea  fish,  exact  as  Noma 
has  tellM  us  ia  her  rhyme !" 

''  Utnph — seven  fish  exactly  ?  and  you  heard  k  at 
North  Ronaldshaw  ?"  said  Captain  Cleveland,  **  and  I 
suppose  told  it  as  a  good  piece  of  news  when  you  came 
hither?" 

"  It  never  crossed  my  tongue,  Captain,''  answered  the 
pedlar ;  ''  I  have  kend  mony  chapmen,  travelling  mer- 
chants, and  such  like,  neglect  their  goods  to  carry  clashes 
and  clavers  up  and  down,  from  one  country-side  to  anoth- 
er ;  but  that  is  no  traffic  of  mine.  I  dinna  believe  t  have 
mentioned  the  Olave's  having  made  up  her  cargo  to  three 
folks  since  I  crossed  to  Dunrossness." 

"  But  if  one  of  those  three  had  spoken  the  news  over 
again,  and  it  is  two  to  one  that  such  a  thing  happened, 
the  old  lady  prophesies  upon  velvet." 

Such  was  the  speech  of  Cleveland,  addressed  to  Mag- 
nus Troil,  and  heard  without  any  applause.  The  Udal- 
ler's  respect  for  his  country  extended  to  its  superstitions, 
and  so  did  the  interest  which  he  took  in  his  unfortunate 
kinswoman.  If  he  never  rendered  a  precise  assent  to 
ner  high  supernatural  pretensions,  he  was  not  at  least  de- 
sirous of  hearing  them  disputed  by  others. 

"  Noma,"  he  said,  "  his  cousin,  (an  emphasis  on  the 
word,)  heM  no  communication  with  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  or 
his  acquaintances.  He  did  not  pretend  to  explain  how 
she  came  by  her  information ;  but  he  had  always  remark- 
ed that  Scotsmen,  and  indeed  strangers  in  general,  when 
they  came  to  Zetland,  were  ready  to  find  reasons  for 
things  which  remained  sufficiently  obscure  to  those  whose 
ancestors  had  dwelt  there  for  ages." 

Captain  Cleveland  took  the  hint,  and  bowed,  withoiu 
attempting  to  defend  his  own  scepticism. 

"  And  now  forward,  my  brave  hearts,"  said  the  Udal 
ler  ;  "  and  may  all  have  as  good  tidings  as  I  have  !  three 


*  There  is  established  among  whalers  a  sort  of  telegraphic  signal,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  motions,  made  with  a  broon,  express  to  an/  other  Tenel 
the  number  of  fish  which  they  have  caught 
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heads " 

There  was  an  obvious  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
guests  to  be  the  next  in  consmlting  the  oracle  of  the  tent. 
•*  Gude  news  atfe  welcome  to  some  folks,  if  they  came 
frae  the  deil  himsell,''  said  Mistress  Baby  Yellowley,  ad- 
dressing the  Lady  Glowrowrum,  for  a  similarity  of  dispo- 
sition in  some  respects  had  made  a  sort  of  intimacy  be- 
twixt them  ;  "  but  I  think,  «iy  leddy,  that  this  has  ower 
mickle  of  rank  witchcraft  in  it  to  have  the  countenance 
of  douce  Christian  folks  like  you  and  me,  my  leddy." 

**  There  may  be  something  in  what  you  say,  my  dame," 
replied  the  good  Lady  Glowrowrura ;  "  but  we  Hialt- 
landers  are  ho  just  like  othel*  folks  ;  and  this  woman,  if 
she  be  a  witch,  bdng  tiie  Fbwd's  friend  and  hear  kins- 
woman, it  will  be  ill  ta'en  if  we  haena  our  fortunes  spaed 
like  a'  the  rest  of  them ;  and  sae  my  nieces  may  e'en 
step  forward  in  their  turn,  and  nae  harm  dune.  They 
will  hae  time  to  repent,  ye  ken,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
if  there  be  onything  wrang  in  it,  Misti^esa  Yellowley." 

While  others  remained  under  similar  uncertainty  and 
apprehension,  Halcro,  who  saw  by  the  knitting  of  the 
old  Udaller's  brows,  and  by  a  certain  impatient  shufSe  of 
his  right  foot,  like  the  motion  of  a  man  who  with  difficul- 
ty refrains  from  stamping,  that  hts  patience  began  to  wax 
rather  thin,  gallantly  declared,  that  he  himself  would,  in 
his  ovtm  person,  and  n6t  as  a  procurator  for  oth^s,  put  the 
next  qaery  to  the  Pythoness.  He  paused  a  minute- 
collected  bis  rhymes,  and  thus  addressed  ber  :-— 

Claud  Halcao. 

"  Mother  docbtful,  Afother  ^read, 
DWeller  of  the  Fitful-liead, 
Tbon  hast  cbnti'd  full  many  a  iliyiiie, 
Thut  1ive»  upon  the  surge  of  time ; 
Tell  me,  shall  my  lays  be  rang, 
Like  Bacon's  of  the  golden  tongue, 
Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone  t 
Or,' shall  Hialtland's  minstrel  own 
One  note  to  rival  glorious  John  V 
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The  voice  of  the  sibyl  immediately  replied  from  her 

sanctuary, 

NORVA. 

**  The  inftiDt  loi'es  the  rattle's  noise  ; 
Age,  double  childhood,  hath  its  toys ; 
But  different  far  the  deiscant  rings, 
As  strikes  a  diflferent  hand  the  strings. 
The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky — 
The  Imber-goose,  unskill'd  to  fly, 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along, 
Where  sea]  and  sea-dog  list  his  soog." 

Halcro  bit  his  lip,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then, 
instantly  recovering  his  good-humour,  and  the  ready, 
though  slovenly  power  of  extemporaneous  composition, 
with  which  long  habit  had  invested  him,  he  gallantly  re 
joined, 

Claud  Halcro. 

"  Be  mine  the  Imber-goose  to  play, 
And  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  bay  ;«- 
The  archer's  aim  so  shall  I  sban— 
So  shall  I  'scape  the  levell'dgun — 
Content  my  verse's  tuneless  jingle, 
With  Thule's  sounding  tides  to  roingie, 
While  to  the  ear  of  wond'ring  wight. 
Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 
Soften'd  by  murmur  of  tlie  sea, 
The  rode  sounds  seem  like  hannooy !" 

As  the  little  bard  stepped  back,  with  an  alert  gait,  and 
satisfied  air,  general  applause  followed  the  spirited  manner 
in  which  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  doom  which  levelled 
him  with  an  Imber-goose.  But  his  resigned  and  coura- 
geous submission  did  not  even  yet  encourage  any  other 
person  to  consult  the  redoubted  Noma. 

"  The  coward  fools !"  said  the  Udaller.  "  Are  you 
too  afraid,  Captain  Cleveland,  to  speak  to  an  old  woman : 
— Ask  her  anything — ask  her  whether  the  twelve-gun 
sloop  at  Kirkwall  be  your  consort  or  no." 

Cleveland  looked  at  Minna,  and  probably  conceiving 
that  she  watched  with  anxiety  his  answer  to  her  father's 
question,  he  collected  himself,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
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*'  I  never  was  afraid  of  man  or  woman.r-'Master  Hal- 
cro,  you  have  heard  the  question  which  our  host  desires 
me  to  ask — put  it  in  my  name,  and  in  your  own  way — 1 
pretend  to  as  little  skill  in  poetry  as  1  do  in  witchcraft.'^ 

Halcro  did  not  wait  to  be  invited  twice>  but  grasping 
Captain  Cleveland's  hand  in  his,  according  to  the  form 
which  the  game  prescribed,  he  put  the  query  which  the 
Udaller  had  dictated  to  the  stranger,  in  the  following 
words  : — 

Claud  Halcro. 

**  Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 

Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

A  gallant  bark  from  far  abroad, 

Saint  Magnus  hath  her  in  his  road, 

With  guns  and  lirolocks  not  a  few— • 

A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew, 

Deep  stored  with  precious  merchandise, 

Of  gold,  and  goods  of  rare  device— 

What  bterest  hath  our  comrade  bold 
In  bark,  and  crew,  m  goods  and  gdd  t 

There  was  a  pause  of  unusual  duration  ere  the  oracla 
would  return  any  answer ;  and  when  she  replied,  it  was 
in  a  lower,  though  an  equally  decided  tone,  with  that 
which  she  had  hitherto  employed  :-<— 

NORITA. 

^  Gold  it  roddy,  fair  and  free. 

Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see  ^— 

I  look'd  out  on  Saint  Magnus  Bay, 

And  I  saw  a  falcon  that  struck  her  prey, — 

A  gobbet  of  flesh  in  her  beak  she  bore. 

And  talons  and  singles  are  dripping  with  gore ; 

Let  him  that  asks  after  them  look  on  his  band, 

And  if  there  is  btood  oa%  he's  one  of  their  band.'' 

Cleveland  smiled  scornfully,  and  held  out  his  band,-— 
"  Few  men  have  been  on  the  Spanish  Main  as  often  as  I 
have,  without  having  had  to  do  with  the  Chiarda  Castas 
once  and  again ;  but  there  never  was  aught  like  a  stain 
on  my  hand  that  a  wet  towel  would  not  wipe  away. ' 

The  Udaller  added  his  voice  potential — '^  There  is 
never  peace  with  Spaniards  beyond  the  Line, — ^I  have 
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b6^d  Captain  Tragtendeck  and  htme^  oM  GolftMddore 
Ruihmelaer  say  so  an  hundred  tiines,  and  th^y  have  both 
been  down  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  atid  aO  thereabouts. 
— I  hate  aH  Spaniards,  since  they  came  here  and  reft  the 
Fair  Isle  men  of  their  vivers  in  1568.^  I  have  heard  my 
grandfather  speak  of  it ;  and  there  is  an  old  Dutch  hi^ory 
somewhere  about  the  house,  chat  shows  what  work  they 
made  in  the  Low  Countries  long  since.  Thet^  Is  toridier 
mercy  nor  faith  in  them." 

"  True — true,  my  old  friend,**  $aid  Cleveland ;  "  they 
are  as  jealous  of  thisir  Indian  possessions  as  an  old  man 
of  his  young  bride  ;  and  if  they  can  catch  you  at  disad- 
vantage, the  mines  for  your  life  is  the  word, — and  so  we 
fight  diem  with  our  colours  nailed  to  the  mast." 

"  That  is  the  way,"  shouted  the  Uddler ;  "  the  old 
British  jack  should  never  down  !  When  I  think  of  the 
wooden  walls,  I  almost  think  myself  an  Englishman,  only 
it  would  be  becbtmiag  too  like  myScottishiieighbours  ; — 
but  come,  no  offence  to  any  here,  gendemen — ^all  are 
fKefnSs,  kttd  ffl  ate  wdcoHn'e.-^'^oin^,  Bneada,fo  on  widi 
the  plHy-^do  you  sp^aik  ii^xt,  yoA  have  Nofsie  rbyines 
enoug^J  We  aH  know." 

''  But  none  that  suit  the  game  we  pky  at,  fatbeir,"  said 
"Brenda,  drawing  back. 

"  Nonsense !"  said  her  father,  pushing  her  onward, 
while  Halcro  seized  on  her  reluctant  hand ;  "  never  let 
mistimed  modesty  riiar  honest  niirth— Speak  for  Brenda, 
Halcro— It  is  your  trade  to  interpret  maidebs*  thoughts." 

The  poet  bowed  to  the  beautiful  young  woman,  with 
the  devotioti  of  a  poiet  >and  the  gallantry  of  a  traveller, 
and  having,  in  a  whilsper,  reminded  hertbstshe  was  inoo 
way  responsible  for  the  nonsense  he  was  about  to  speak, 
be  paused,  looked  Upward,  simpered  as  if  he  hffd  cducht 
k  sudden  idea^  and  at  length  iset  off  in  the  following 
irerseis : — 

**  Ubtbinrdoiitiiftil,  M6(Mr  MiO^ 
^etlttr  of  the  Fitfol-heMi, 
Well  tfaou'know'st  it  is  Iby  ttfk 
To  tell  what  beauty  will  not  ask  ;•* 


ThMiittKp  diy  wonlstB  «loe-<aitd  ndk. 
And  iweave  «  ^looa  of  gold  and  diJc^— 
For  we  would  know,  shall  Brenda  prove 
In  love,  and  happy  ia  her  love  V* 

The   prophetess  replied  almost  immediately  from  be*- 
bind  her  curtain  : — 

KORHA. 

"  Untoacb'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breail 
Is  like  the  saow  on  Roim's  crest. 
High  seated  in  the  middle  sky. 
In  bright  and  ban«ii  purity ; 
But  by  the  sunbeam  g«n(ly  kiss'dy 
Scarce  by  the  gazing  eye  'tis  miss'd, 
Ere  down  the  lonely  valley  stealing, 
^resh  grass  and  growth  its  course  revealiDg, 
It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  the  dower, 
Aifd  decks  sone'happy  shepherd's  bower." 

"  A.  comfortable  doctrine,  and  most  justly  spoken," 
said  iie  Udaller,  seizing  the  blushing  Brenda,  as  she  was 
endesivouring  to  escape-^'' never  think  shame  for  the 
matter,  my  gu*l.  To  he  the  mistress  of  some  honest 
man^  house,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  some  old 
None  name,  making  neighbours  happy,  the  poor  easy, 
and  relieving  strangers,  is  the  most  creditable  lot  a  young 
woimn  can  look  to,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  to  all  here. 
Cone,  who  speaks  next?  good  husbands  are  going — 
Madiie  Groatsettar-'^my  pretty  Clara,  come  and  have 
yourshare." 

Tie  Lady  Glowrowrum  shook  her  head,  and  **  could 
not,"  she  said,  **  altogether  approve" 


"  Snough  said — enotigh  said,"  replied  Magnus ;  "  no 
comuilsion ;  hut  Ae  play  shall  go  on  till  we  are  tired  of 
it.  Sere,  Bfiraia — ^I  have  got  you  at  command.  Stand 
forth  my  girl — ^there  are  plenty  of  things  to  be  ashamed 
of  besides  old-fashioned  and  innocent  pleasantry.  Come, 
I  wil  speak  for  you  myself— though  1  am  not  sure  I  can 
^cnjtiflbcr  rhyme  enough  for  it." 
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There  was  a  slight  colour  which  passed  rapidly  orer 
Minna's  face,  but  she  instantly  regained  her  composure, 
and  stood  erect  by  her  father,  as  one  superior  to  any  little 
jest  to  which  her  situation  might  give  rise. 

Her  fatlier,  after  some  rubbing  of  his  brow,  and  other 
mechanical  efforts  to  assist  his  memory,  at  length  recov- 
ered verse  sufficient  to  put  the  following  query,  though  in 
less  gallant  strains  than  those  of  Halcro : — 

'   Magiio6  Troil. 
Mother,  speak,  and  do  not  tarry. 
Here's  a  maiden  fain  would  many. 
Shall  she  marry,  ay  or  not  ? 
If  she  marry,  what's  her  lot  V* 

A  deep  sigh  was  uttered  within  the  tabernacle  of  the 
soothsayer,  as  if  she  compassionated  the  subject  of  the 
doom  which  she  was  obliged  to  pronounce.     She  then 
as  usual,  returned  her  response : — 

NORNA. 

'*  Untouched  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest ; 
So  pure,  so  free  from  earthly  dye, 
It  seems,  whilst  leaning^  on  the  sky. 
Part  of  the  heaven  to  which  'tis  nigh  ; 
But  passion,  like  the  wild  March  rain, 
May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  stain. 
We  gaze — the  lovely  vision's  gone— 
A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone, 
That  hurrying  to  destruction's  shock. 
Leaps  headlong  from  the  lofty  rock." 

The  Udaller  heard  this  reply  with  high  resentment — 
"  By  the  bones  of  the  Martyr,"  he  said,  his  bold  Msage 
becoming  suddenly  ruddy,  <<  this  is  an  abuse  of  couresy ! 
and,  were  it  any  but  yourself  that  had  classed  my  daugh- 
ter's name  and  the  word  destruction  together,  thej  had 
better  have  left  the  word  unspoken.  But,  come  foith  of 
the  tent,  thou  old  galdragon,"^  he  added  with  a  smje— 
"  I  should  have  known  that  thou  canst  not  long  joy  in 
anything  that  smacks  of  mirth,  God  help  thee !"  His 
summons  received  no  answer  ;  and  after  waiting  a  mo« 
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ment,  be  again  addressed  her — '^  Nay,  never  be  suUen 
with  me,  kinswoman,  though  I  did  speak  a  hasty  word — 
thou  knowest  I  bear  malice  to  no  one,  least  of  all  to  thee 
— so  come  forth  and  let  us  shake  hands, — Thou  might'st 
have  foretold  the  wreck  of  my  ship  and  boats,  or  a  bad 
herring-fishery,  and  I  should  have  said  never  a  word  ;  but 
Minna  or  Brenda,  you  know,  are  things  which  touch  me 
nearer.  But  come  out,  shake  hands,  and  there  let  there 
be  an  end  on't."        ' 

Noma  returned  no  answer  whatever  to  his  repeated  in- 
vocations, and  the  company  began  to  look  upon  each 
other  with  some  surprise,  when  the  Udaller,  raising  the 
skin  which  covered  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  discovered 
that  the  interior  was  empty.  The  wonder  was  now  gen- 
eral, and  not  unmixed  with  fear  ;  for  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  Noma  could  have,  in  any  manner,  escaped  from 
the  tabernacle  in  which  she  was  enclosed  without  having 
been  discovered  by  the  company.  Gone,  however,  she 
was,  and  the  Udaller,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
dropt  the  skin-curtain  again  over  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
"  we  have  long  known  my  kinswoman,  an(l  that  her  ways 
are  not  like  those  of  the  ordinary  folks  of  this  world. 
But  she  means  well  by  Hialtland,  and  hath  the  love  of  a 
sister  for  me,  and  for  my  house ;  and  no  guest  of  mine 
Deeds  either  to  fear  evil,  or  to  take  offence  at  her  hand. 
1  have  little  doubt  she  will  be  with  us  at  dinner-time." 

"  Now,  heaven  forbid  !"  said  Mrs.  Baby  Yellowley — 
"  for,  my  gude  Leddy  Glowrowrum,  to  tell  your  leddy- 
ship  the  truth,  I  likena  cummers  that  can  come  and  gae 
like  a  glance  of  the  sun,  or  the  whisk  of  a  whirlwind." 

"  Speak  lower,  speak  lower,"  said  the  Lady  Glow- 
rowrum, *^  and  be  thankful  that  yon  carlin  hasna  ta'en  the 
house-side  away  wi'  her.  The  like  of  her  have  played 
warse  pranks,  and  so  has  she  herseU,  unless  she  is  the 
sairer  lied  on." 

Similar  murmurs  ran  through  the  rest  of  the  company, 
iiotil  the  Udaller  uplifted  his  stentorian  and  imperative 
voice  to  put  them  to  silence,  and  invited,  or  rather  com- 
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tnanded,  the  attendance  of  his  gaesfs  to  bdndd  the  boats 
set  off  for  the  haaf  dr  deep-sea  fishing. 
**The  wind  has    been  high  since  sunrise,"  he  said, 
"  and  had  kept  the  boats  in  the  bay  ;  but  now  it  was  la- 
vourable,  and  they  would  sail  ittirtaediately." 

This  sudden  aheration  of  the  weather  occiasioned  sun- 
dry nods  and  winks  amongst  the  guests,  who  wiere  not 
indisposed  to  connect  it  with  Norha's  sudden  disappear- 
ance ;  but  without  giving  vent  to  observations  which  could 
not  but  be  disagreeable  to  their  host,  they  followed  his 
stately  step  to  the  shore,  as  the  herd  df  deer  foDows  the 
leading  stag,  with  all  manner  of  respectful  observance  ^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

Tli*re  ^t  a  )aa^hiil|r  de^iril  ih  bift  meet. 
That  rawed  emotkmt  both  t)f  rage  wad  fair  ;  ' 

And  where  bit  froWn  of  batn^  darkly  fell, 
Hope  wttheriug  fleii— aad  Mercy  tigb'd  farewell. 

The  Corscir,CanloI 

TMte  ling  or  white  fishery  is  the  principal  ertipldytnent 
of  the  natives  of  Zetland,  and  ^a«  forhi^frly  that  upon 
which  the  gentry  chiefly  depended  for  their  iticorae,  and 
the  poor  for  their  subsistence.  The  fishing  iseason  is 
therefore,  like  the  harvest  of  an  agricultural  country,  the 
busiest  and  most  important,  as  well  as  the  nio^  animatrng, 
period  of  the  year. 

The  fisherrtien  bf  each  district  assemble  ift  particular 
stations,  with  thfeit  boats  and  crews,  and  erect  upoin  the 
shore  srtiall  iiuts,  composed  of  shingle,  and  covered  with 
turf,  for  their  temporary  lodging,  and  s'keos,  or  drying- 
houses,  for  the  fish  5  so  that  the  lonely  beach  at  once 
assumes  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  towti.  The  banks 
to  which  they  repair  for  the  haaf  fishing,  are  often  many 
miles  distant  from  the  station  where  the  fish  is  dried  ;  so 
that  they  are  always  twenty  or  thirty  hours  absent,  fre- 
quently longer  ;  and  under  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
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ivisd  and  tide,  ttey  Temairi  &t  iea,  t^  ft  very  Mndl  stock 
>f  provisioRS,  and  in  a  boat  of  a  cdustnictkin  triiich  sieems 
extremely  slender,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  are  some- 
inies  beard  of  no  more.  The  dieparture  of  the  fishers, 
iierefore,  on  this  occupation,  hbs  in  it  a  character  ai 
langer  and  of  suffering,  t^hich  renders  it  dignified,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  females  who  remank  on  the  betch, 
nratching  the  departure  of  the  lessening  boat,  or  anicious- 
\y  looking  out  for  its  return,  gives  pathos  ix^  the  scfene.* 

The  scene,  tliierefepe,  Was  in  busy  and  anxiolis  aahna- 
tion,  when  the  Udatler  and  bis  friends  appeared  on  the 
beach.     The  various  crews  of  about  thirty  boats,  amount- 
ing each  to  from  three  to  five  or  six  men,  were  taking 
leave  of  their  wives  and  female  relatives,  and  jumping  on 
board  their  long  Norway  skiflS,  where  their  lines  and 
tackle  lay  ready  stowed.     Magnus  wAs  not  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  the  scene ;  he  went  irom  one  place  to  another 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  provisions  for  the  voyage, 
and  their  preparations  for  die  fishing-— now  ahd  then, 
with  a  r6ugh  Dutch  or  Norse  o^th,  abuding  tl]rem  for 
blockheads,  for  going  to  sea  with  dieir  boats  indifferently 
found,  but  always  ending  by  ordering  from  his  own  stores 
a  gallon  of  gin,  a  lispund  of  meal,  or  some  similar  essential 
addition  to  their  sea-stores.    The  hardy  sailoirs,  on  re- 
ceiving such  favours,  expressed  theit  thanks  in  the  brief 
gruff  manner  which  their  landlord  best  approved  ;   but 
the  women  were  more  clamorous  in  their  gratitude,  which 

*  Dr.  EdmoDcfaiMi,  llw  inmious  aaUi«r  of  a  View  of  dio  Aleiont  and 
Preaeot  State  of  the  SSellaad  Islands,  hqs  placed,  this  part,  of  UM?,wibject  in  an 
iaterrstin^  lighli  **  It  is  truly  painful  to  witness  tlie  anxiety  and  distress  which 
tW(  wives  of  these  poor  men  tniffer  on  the  approach  of  a  stonn.  Regardless  of 
&tigue,  ibey  leave  their  homes,  and  fly  to  ibe  Mpot  where  4iey  eapoct  their  hus- 
bands  to  laad,er  ascend  the  soapieit.or  a  reek,.tQ  look  oMt  |br.tbee«  op  the  bosom 
of  the  deep.  Should  they  get  the  glimpse  of  a.  sail,  thj^y  watch,  with  trembling 
niicitode,  its  ahemate  rise  and  disappearance  on  the  waves ;  ^nd  though  often 
tnnqoillixed  by  the  sale  arrival  of  the  objects  of  their  ieardi,  yet  ft  somHimee 
11  their  lot  '  to  hail  the  bark  that  never  can  return.'  Subject  to  the  influence  of 
«  variable  climate,  and  ei^ged  on  a  sea  naturally  tempestuous,  with  rapid 
ovreets,  scarcely  a  season  pasifes  over  without  the  eccerrence  of  some  faUil  ac- 
ddeal  or  hairbreadth  escape." — Vino,  4^.  of  the  Zdidnd  bUmdM,  vol.  I.  p. 
23R.  Many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  fisheries  and  agriculture  of 
Zsdaodi  as  well  as  its  antiquities,  may  be  ibnnd  in  the  worit  we  have  qoolcid. 
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Magnus  was  often  obliged  to  silence  by  cursing  all  female 
tongues  from  Eve's  downwards. 

At  length  aU  were  on  board  and  ready,  the  sails  were 
hoisted,  the  signal  for  departure  given,  the  rowers  began 
to  pull,  and  all  started  from  the  shore,  in  strong  emula- 
tion to  get  first  to  the  fishing  ground,  and  to  have  their 
lines  set  before  the  rest ;  an  exploit  to  which  no  little 
consequence  was  attached  by  the  boat's  crew  who  should 
be  happy  enough  to  perform  it. 

While  they  were  yet  within  hearing  of  the  shore,  they 
chanted  an  ancient  Norse  ditty,  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, of  which  Claud  Halcro  had  executed  the  following 
literal  translation : — 

"  Farewell,  merry  maidensi  to  song,  and  to  laugh, 
For  the  brave  la(^  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the  baaf ; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger,  and  pain, 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrossness  again 

'*  For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal, 

We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise  and  seal : 

The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high, 

And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

"Sing on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee, 
By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the  sea  i 
And  when  twenty^score  fishes  are  straining  our  line. 
Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thine. 

"  We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  weMl  sing  when  we  hanl. 
For  the  deeps  of  the  haaf  have  enough  for  us  all : 
There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle. 
And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  earl. 

**  HuEza !  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh ; 
For  life  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil ; 
Then  mirth  and  fong  life  to  the  bold  Magnus  Troil !" 

The  rude  words  of  the  song  were  soon  drowned  in 

the  ripple  of  the  waves,  but  the  tune  continued  long  to 

.mingle  with  the  sound  of  wind  and  sea,  and  the  boats 

.were  like  so  many  bl?ick  specks  on  the  surfece  of  the 
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ceaD,  diminishing  hj  degrees  as  they  bore  far  and  far- 
mer seaward ;  while  the  ear  could  distinguish  touches  of 
be  human  voice,  almost  drowned  amid  that  of  the  ele- 
neiits. 

The  fishermen's  wives  looked  their  last  after  the  part- 
ng  sails,  and  were  now  departing  slowly,  with  downcast 
ind  anxious  looks,  towards  the  huts  in  which  they  were 
0  make  arrangements  for  preparing  and  drying  the  fish, 
i¥ith  which  they  hoped  to  see  their  husbands  and  friends 
return  deeply  laden.  Here  and  there  an  old  sibyl  dis- 
played the  superior  importance  of  her  experience,  by 
predicting,  from  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
the  wmd  would  be  fair  or  foul,  while  others  recommend- 
ed a  vow  to  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Ninian*s,  for  the  safety  of 
their  men  and  boats,  (an  ancient  Catholic  superstition, 
not  yet  wholly  abolished ;)  and  others,  but  in  a  low  and 
timorous  tone,  regretted  to  their  companions,  that  Noma 
of  Fitful-head  had  been  suffered  to  depart  in  discontent 
that  morning  from  Burgh- Westra,  "and,  of  all  days 
in  the  year,  that  they  suld  have  contrived  to  give  her 
displeasure  on  the  first  day  of  the  white  fishing !" 

The  gentry,  guests  of  Magnus  Troil,  having  whiled 
away  as  much  time  as  could  be  so  disposed  of,  in  viewing 
the  little,  armament  set  sail,  and  in  conversing  with  the 
poor  women  who  had  seen  their  friends  embark  in  it, 
hegan  now  to  separate  into  various  groups  and  parties, 
which  strolled  in  different  directions,  as  fancy  led  them, 
to  enjoy  what  may  be  called  the  clare-obscure  of  a  Zet- 
land summer  day,  which,  though  without  the  brilliant 
sunshine  that  cheers  other  countries  during  the  fine  sea- 
^n,  has  a  mild  and  pleasing  character  of  its  own,  which 
softens  while  it  saiddens  landscapes,  which,  in  their  own 
lonely,  bare,  and  monotonous  tone,  have  something  in 
^em  stem  as  well  as  barren. 

hi  one  of  the  loneliest  recesses  of  the  coast,  where  a 
deep  indenture  of  the  rocks  gave  the  tide  access  to  the 
^vero,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Udyer  of  S wartaster,  Minna 
Troil  wai  walking  with  Captain  Cleveland.  They  bad 
ptobabl]^  chosen  that  walk,  as  being  little  liable  to  in* 
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temiptioii  fifoof  qth^a ;  fori  a^  tbe  lEbree  oi  ik^  Aift  reo 
derea  Uie  pi^ce  unfit  eitbier  for  fisbbig  or  safliag,  9P  il  wa9 
not  tb^  ocdii^ary  ve^prt  of  walkers^  qq  accpuot  of  its  beiog 
die  supposed  habitation  of  a  Mermaid,  a  race  which  Nor^ 
wegiaa  superstition  mv^sls  with  magical,  ^s  welt  as  mis- 
chievous qualities.  Hcirq,  th^e(bfe,  Minna  wandered 
with  hen  lover. 

A  small  sppt  of  milk-wbite  s^nd)  that  stretched  be^ 
ueatb  one  of  tbc^  precipices  which  walled  in  tbe  creek  on 
either  sidis,  a^qrded  tb^oa  space  for  a  dry,  Qrm,  and  pleas^ 
ant  walk  of  abopt  an  hundred  yards,  terminated  at  one  ex- 
tremity by  a  dark  stretch  of  tbe  bay,  which,  scarce  touched 
by  the  wind,  s,ee{ned  almost  as  so^oQtb  as  ^ass,  and  whichi 
was  $een  ixom  between  two  lofty  rocks,  tbe  jaws  of  the 
creek,  or  indenturei  that   approach.ed  each  other  ^bove, 
as  if  they  wjsh^d  to  meet  over  the  dark  tide  that  sfspairated 
them.    Tbp  piber  end  qf  their  prpqif^nad^  was  closed  by 
a  lofty  £^nd  almost  i^nseal^able  predpiee,  tbe  ^bode  of 
hundreds  of  se^-fowl,  of  different  kkids,  in  the  biHtpm  of 
which  tbe  huge  helyer,  or  sea-pave,  itself  yawned,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  &wallowi|ig  up  the  advancing  tide,  which 
it  seemed  to  receive  into  an  abyss  of  immeasurable  depth 
and  exitent.     The  i^ptcance  to  this  dismal  cavern  consist- 
ed not  in  a  sing}e  arch,  as  usual,  but  was  divided  ^oito  two, 
by  a  huge  pijiar  of  p«etural  rock,  which,  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  and  extending  to  tbe  top  of  the  cavern,  seemed  to 
lend  its  suppprt  to  tbe  roof,  and  thus  forined  a  douhle 
portal  to  the  belyjsr,  on  which  the  fisberrnen  and  peasants 
bad  bestowed  tbe  rucle  name  of  the  DeviFs  Nostrils.    In 
this  wild  scene^  loni^ly  and  undkturbed  but  by  the  clang 
of  the  s^a-fowl,  Cleveland  had.  already  miet  with  Afinna 
Troil  more  than  once ;  for  with  her  it  w^s  a  favourite 
walk,  a^  tl)e  obje^Dts  which  it  presented  agreed  peculiarly 
with  her  love  of  the  wild,  th.e  n^elancboly,  and  the  won- 
derfuL    But  now  the  couv^^^BAo^  ip  which  she  was 
earnestly  engaged?  was  su^fa  as  eptir^ly  to  withdraw  her 
attention?  as  well  af^  that  of  her  companion)  from  the 
s^nery  arout)d  tb^ 
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Toif  QfuiBpt  dwyit,"  *bes^;  M  jjoil  have  giv«n 
^ay  to  feelings,  respecting  this  young  man,,  wbieb  indicate 
prejudice  ^^d  violence,— the  prejudice  mimeyit^d,  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned  at  least,,  and  the  yiplepce  eqiially 
inaprudent  and  unjustiQable*" 

**  I  should  have  thought,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  that 
the  service  I  rendered  hioi  yesterday  might  hai^e  freed 
me  from  such  a  charge*  I  dp  no(  talk  of  my  own  risk, 
br  I  have  livec)  in  danger,  and  Iqve  i| ;  it  is  B|Ot  every  one, 
however,  would  have  veotiired  sfo  nj^ar  the  furious  animal 
to  save  one  with  whom  thay  bad  oo  cooaection.^' 

**  It  is  not  every  one,  indeed,  who  coi^ld  have  saved 
him,*'  answered  Minna,  gravely  ;  "  but  every  one  who 
has  courage  and  generosity  would  have  attempted  it. 
Tbe  giddy^brained  Claud  Halqro  would  have  dope  as 
much  as  you,  bad  bis  strength  been  equal  to  his  courage, — 
my  father  would  have  done  as  much,  though  bavipg  such 
just  cnuac  pf  resjentment  against  the  young  man,  for  his 
?ain  and  braggart  abuse  of  qiir  hospitality*  Do  not, 
tbereibre,  boast  of  your  exploit  too  much,  my  good 
frien4,  l€;st  you  should  make  me  think  tbaf  it  required 
^0^  gf9Sit  an  eiS^oru  I  knpw  you,  love  not  Mofdaunt  Mer- 
toqn,  though  you  e^^posed  ypur  own  life  to  save  bi3«" 

''Will  you  alk>w  nothing  then/'  said  Clevelanjcl,^*for  thp 
long  misery  I  was  made  to  endure  from  the  common  and. 
prevailing  report,  that  this  beardless  bird-hunter  stood 
betwixt  cne  and  wbajt  I  on  earth  cpveted  most— -the  aft 
fections  of  Minna  Troil  ?'* 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  aX  once  impassioned  and  insinuating, 
and  his  whole  language  and  manner  seemed  to  express 
a  grace  and  elegance,  which  formpd  the  most  striking  con- 
trast with  the  sp'eech  and  gesture  of  the  unpolished  sea- 
man,  which  he  uaually  aflf^cted  or  exhibited.  But  hii 
apology  was  uqsatisfaptory  to  Minna* 

''  You  have  known,"  she  said,  ''  perhapa  too  soojn,  and 
too  well,  how  little  you  had  to  fear,— if  you  indeied  fear- 
ed,— ^that  Mertoun,  pr  any  otl^er,  hj^  interest  with  Afinna 
Troil.— -Nay^  truice  tp  t|iank^  ao/d  pr9tesf^P9a,;  I  URoyUfj 
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be  reconciled  with  this  youth,  or  at  least  avoid   eveiy 
quarrel  with  him." 

''  That  we  should  be  friends,  Minna,  is  impossible,'' 
replied  Cleveland ;  "  even  the  love  I  bear  you,  the  most 
powerful  emotion  that  my  h6art  ever  kqew,  cannot  work 
that  miracle." 

"  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?"  said  Minna  ;  "  there  have 
been  no  evil  offences  between  you,  but  rather  an  ex- 
change of  mutual  services  ;  why  can  you  not  be  friends  ? 
— ^I  have  many  reasons  to  wish  it." 

"  And  can  you  then  forget  the  slights  which  he  has 
cast  upon  Brenda,  and  on  yourself,  and  on  your  father's 
house?" 

"  I  can  forgive  them  all,"  said  Minna ; — **  can  you  not 
say  so  much,  who  have  in  trirth  received  no  offence  ?" 

Cleveland  looked  down,  and  paused  for  an  instant, 
then  raised  his  head  and  replied,  **  I  might  easily  de- 
ceive you,  Minna,  and  promise  you  what  my  soul  teDs 
me  is  an  impossibility  ;  but  I  am  forced  to  use  too  much 
deceit  with  others,  and  with  you  I  will  use  none.  I  can- 
not be  friend  to  this  young  man ; — ^there  is  a  natural 
dislike — an  instinctive  aversion — something  like  a  prin- 
ciple of  repulsion  in  our  mutual  nature,  which  makes  us 
odious  to  each  other.  Ask  himself — he  will  tell  you 
he  has  the  same  antipathy  against  me.  The  obligation 
he  conferred  on  me  was  a  bridle  to  my  resentment ;  but 
I  was  so  galled  by  the  restraint,  that  I  could  have  gnaw- 
ed the  curb  till  my  lips  were  bloody." 

"  You  have  worn  what  you  are  wont  to  call  your  iron 
mask  so  long,  that  your  features,"  replied  Minna,  **  re- 
tain the  impression  of  its  rigidity,  even  when  it  is  re- 
moved." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  Minna,"  replied  her  lover, 
*'  and  you  are  angry  with  me  because  1  deal  with  you 
plainly  and  honestly.  Plainly  and  honestly,  however,  will 
I  say,  that  I  cannot  be  Mertoun's  friend,  but  it  shall  be 
his  own  fault,  not  mine,  if  I  am  ever  his  enemy.  I  seek 
not  to  tnjute  him  $  but  do  not  ask  me  to  love  him.  And 
bf  this  remain  satisfi^,  that  it  would  h%  vain  ev«^  if  ] 
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eoidd  do  so  ;  for  as  sure  as  I  attempted  any  advances  to- 
wards his  confidence,  so  sure  would  I  be  to  awaken  his 
di^ust  and  suspicion.  Leave  us  to  tbe  exercise  of  our 
natural  feelings,  which^  as  tbey  will  unquestionably  keep 
us  as  far  separate  as  possible,  are  most  likely  to  prevent 
any  possible  interference  with  each  other.— Does  diis  sat- 
isfy you  ?" 

^  It  must,"  said  Minna,  '*  since  you  tell  me  there  is  no 
remedy. — And  now  tell  me  why  you  looked  so  grave 
when  you  heard  of  your  consort's  arrival,— forthat  it  is  her 
I  have  no  doubt, — in  the  port  of  Kirkwall  ?** 

"  I  fear,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  the  consequences  of 

that  vessePs  arrival  with  her  crew,  as  comprehending  the 

ruin  of  my  fondest  hopes.    I  had  made  some  progress  in 

your   father's  favour,  and,  with  time,  might  have  made 

more,  when  hither  come  Hawkins  and  the  rest  to  blight 

my  prospects  for  ever.    I  told  you  on  what  terms  we 

parted.     I  then  commanded  a  vessel  braver  and  better 

found  than  their  own,  with  a  crew  who,  at  my  slightest  ^ 

nod,  would  have  faced  fiends  armed  with  their  own  fiery 

element  ;  but  I  now  stand  alone,  a  single  man,  destitute 

of  aU  means  to  overawe  or  to  restrain  them  ;  and  they 

will  soon  show  so  plainly  the  ungovernable  license  of  their 

habits  and  dispositions,  that  ruin  to  tliemselves  and  to  me 

will  in  all  probability  be  the  consequence." 

'<  Do  not  fear  it,"  said  Minna ;  *^  my  father  can  never 
be  so  unjust  as  to  hold  you  liable  for  tbe  offences  oi 
others." 

•*  But  what  will  Magnus  Troil  say  to  my  own  demer* 
Its,  fair  Minna  ?"  said  Cleveland,  smiling. 

"  My  father  is  a  Zetlander,  or  rather  a  Norwegian,'* 
said  Minna,  "  one  of  an  oppressed  race,  who  will  not 
care  whether  you  fought  against  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
±e  tyrants  of  the  New  World,  or  against  the  Dutch  and 
English,  who  have  succeeded  to  their  usurped  dominions. 
His  own  ancestors  supported  and  exercised  the  freedom 
of  tbe  seas. in  those  gallant  barks,  whose  pennons  were 
the  dread  of  all  Europe/' 
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"1  fear,  nc^yertbeless^"  said  Cleaveland,  ^'thaH  tb« 
descendant  of  an  ^ncteat  Sea,-King  will  3caree  aekaov)« 
edge  a  Guipg  acquaintance  in  a  npodern  rovec.  I  have  ool 
disguised  from  you  that  I  have  reason  tp  dread  the  £ng«* 
lish  laws  ;  and  Magnus,  though  a  great  enemy  to  taxes, 
imposts,  scatt,  wattle,  and  so  forth,  ha?  no  idea  of  lautude 
upon  points  of  a  more  general  character  ; — ^he  would 
willingly  reeve  a  rope  to  the  yard-arm  for  the  benefit  of 
an  unfortunate   bucanier." 

'^  Do  not  supposie  so,"  said  Minna, ;  "  he  himself  suf- 
fers too  much  oppression  from  the  tyrannical  laws  of  our 
proud  neighbours  of  Scotland.  I  trust  h^  will  aopn  be 
able  to  rise  in  rd^isitance  against  them-  The  Qnenoy — such 
1  will  call  them-^are  now  divided  aniiongst  themselves, 
and  every  vesssel  from  their  coast  brings  intelligence  of 
fresh  commotions^ — -the  Highlaqda  against  tb^  Lowlands — 
th^  Williainites  against  the  Jacobites^*-the  Whigs  against 
the  Tories,  and,  to  sum  the  whole,  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land against  that  of  Scotland*  What  is  there,  as  Claud 
Ualcro  well  hinted,  to  prevent  our  availing  oi^rselves  of 
the  quarrels  of  these  robbers,  to  assert  the  independence 
of  which  we  are  deprived  ?" 

^^  To  hpi^t  the  raven  standard  on  the  Castle  of  Scallo- 
way," said  Cleveland,  in  imitation  of  her  tone  and  man- 
ner, *<  and  proclaim  your  father  E^rl,  Magnus  the  First !'' 
'^  Earl  Magnus  the  Seventh,  if  it  please  you,"  answer- 
ed Minna ;  "  for  $ix  of  his  ancestpra  have  worn,  or  were 
entitled  to  wear,  the  coronet  before  him. — ^You  laugh  at 
oyr  ardour,-*— but  what  u  th?re  to  prev^nl  all  this?" 

"  Nothing  tuUl  prevent  it,"  replied  Cleveland,  **  be- 
cause it  will  never  be  attempted^^^AnytbiRgin^'A^  prevent 
it,  that  is  equal  in  strength  to  the  Ipng-ti^t  pf  4  British 
man-of-war." 

'^  You  treat  us  with  sporn^  s;ir,"  said  Minna  ;  <<  yet 
yourself  should  know  wba;  a  few  r^isolv^d  men  may  per- 
form." 

<<  But  they  must  be  armed,  Minna,"  replied  Cleve- 
land, \\  and  willing  to  place  their  Uve^  qpoo  ^s^  d^fi^ 
ate  adventure. — ^Think  not  of  such  visions.    Denraark 


n  Jtnt  down  into  a  second-rate  kkigdom,  in- 
^a{»ble  of  exehgnging  a  single  broadside  with  Eng- 
aod  ;  Nor.wa;r  is  a  starving  wilderness ;  and,  in  these 
slandsy  the  love,  of  independence  has  been  suppress-* 
*A  by  a  long  term  of  subjection,  or  shows  itself  but 
n  a  few  muttered  growls  over  tbe  bowl  and  bottle.  And, 
were  your  men  as  willing  warriors  as  their  ancestors,  what 
i^ould  the  unarmed  crews  of  a  few  fishing-boats  do  agamst 
die  British  navy  ?— Thmk  no  more  of  it,  sweet  Minna — 
it  is  a  dream,  and  I  must  term  it  so,  though  it  iqakes  your 
eye  ao  bright,  and  your  step  so^noble." 

*'  It  is  indeed  a  dream  !"  said  Minna,  looking  down, 
^  and  it  ill  becomes  a  daughter  oi  Hialtland  to  look  or 
to  naove  like  a  free  woman-^Our  eye  should  be  on  die 
ground,  and  our  step  slow  and  reluctant,  as  that  of  one 
who  obeys  a  task-master." 

'^  There  are  lands,"  said  Cleveland,  ^*  in  which  the  eye 
may  look  bright  upon  groves  of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa, 
and  where  the  foot  may  move  light  as  a  galley  under  sail 
over  fields  carpetted  with  flowers,  and  savannahs  surround- 
ed by  aromatic  thickets,  and  where  subjection  is  unknown, 
except  that  of  the  brave  to  the  bravest,  and  of  all  to  th« 
most  beautiful." 

Minna  paused  a  moment  ere  she  spdce,  and  then  an- 
swered, "  No,  Cleveland.  My  own  rude  country  hav 
charms  for  me,  even  desolate  as  you  think  it,  and  depress- 
ed as  it  surely  is,  which  no  other  land  on  earth  can  of- 
fer to  me.  1  endeavour  in  vain  to  represent  to  myself 
those  visions  of  trees,  and  of  groves,  which  my  eye  nevi>r 
saw ;  but  my  imagination  can  conceive  no  sight  in  nature 
more  sublime  than  these  waves,  when  agitated  by  a  storm, 
or  more  beautiful  thao  when  they  come,  as  they  now  do* 
rolling  in  cakn  tranquillity  to  the  shore.  Not  the  fairest 
scene  in  a  foreign  land, — not  the  brightest  sunbeam  that 
ever  shone  upon  the  richest  landscape,  would  win  my 
tbougbts  for  a  moment  from  that  lofty  rock,  misty  hill,  and 
wide^rolUng  Qc^ao.  Hialtland  is  the  land  of  my  deceased 
8a^4|ili(x%Aiul  i^f  my  Uviiyc  &ther  ^  and  in  Hialdand  witf 
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"  Then  in  Hialtland/'  answered  Cleveland,  '^  wiDItoo 
live  and  die.  I  will  not  go  to  Kirkwall, — I  will  not  make 
my  existence  known  to  my  comrades,  from  whom  it  were 
else  bard  for  me  to  escape.  Your  father  loves  me,  Min^ 
na  ;  who  knows  whether  long  attention,  anxious  care^ 
might  not  bring  him  to  receive  me  into  his  family  ?  Who 
would  regard  the  length  of  a  voyage  that  was  certain  to 
terminate  in  happiness  ?" 

"  Dream  not  of  such  an  issue,''  said  Minna  ;  *^  it  is 
impossible.  While  you  live  in  my  father's  house, — ^while 
you  receive  his  assistance,  and  share  his  table,  you  will 
find  him  the  generous  friend,  and  the  hearty  host ;  but 
touch  him  on  what  concerns  his  name  and  famUy,  and  the 
frank-hearted  Udailer  will  start  up  before  you  the  haughty 
and  proud  descendant  of  a  Norwegian  Jarl.  See  you,  a 
moment's  suspicion  has  fallen  on  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and 
he  has  banished  from  his  favour  the  youth  whom  he  so 
lately  loved  as  a  son.  No  one  must  ally  with  his  house 
that  is  not  of  untainted  northern  descent." 

''  And  mine  may  be  so,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  me 
upon  the  subject,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  How !"  said  Minna  ;  "  have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve yourself  of  Norse  descent  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  before,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  that 
my  family  is  totally  unknown  to  me.  I  spent  my  earliest 
days  upon  a  solitary  plantation  in  the  little  island  of  Tor- 
tuga,  under  the  charge  of  my  fatlier,  then  a  difierent  per- 
son from  what  he  afterwards  became.  We  were  plunder- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  and  I'educed  to  such  extremity  of 
poverty,  that  my  father,  in  desperation,  and  in  thirst  ol 
revenge,  took  up  arms,  and  having  become  chief  of  a  littJe 
band,  who  were  in  the  same  circumstances,  became  a 
bucanier,  as  it  is  called,  and  cruized  against  Spain,  with 
various  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fcNrtune,  until,  while 
he  interfered  to  check  some  violence  of  his  companions, 
he  fell  by  their  hands — no  uncommon  fate  among  the  cap- 
tains of  these  rovers.  But  whence  my  father  came,  or 
^Jiat  was  the  place  of.  fais  iHrtb,  I  know  not,  fajrMiaoa, 
^ejr  have-I  «^er  1m^  ai  .curious  thought  onahe  suf^ecut" 
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'*  He  was  a  Briton,  at  least,  your  unfiMrtunate  father  ?" 
iaid  Minna. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Cleveland ;  "  his  name, 
vhich  I  have  rendered  too  formidable  to  be  openly  spoken, 
5  an  English  one  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language,  and  even  with  English  literature,  together  witli 
the  pains  which  he  took,  in  better  days,  to  teach  me  both, 
plainly  spoke  him  to  be  an  Englishman.  If  the  rude 
bearing  which  I  display  towards  others  is  not  the  genuine 
character  of  my  mind  and  manners,  it  is  to  my  father, 
Minna,  that  I  owe  any  share  of  better  thoughts  and  prin- 
ciples, which  may  render  me  worthy,  in  some  small  de- 
gree, of  your  notice  and  approbation.  And  yet  it  some- 
times seems  to  me,  that  I  have  two  different  chai*acters  $ 
for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  I,  who  now 
walk  this  lone  beach  with  the  lovely  Minna  Troil,  and 
am  permitted  to  speak  to  her  of  the  passion  which  I  have 
cherished,  have  ever  been  the  daring  leader  of  the  bold 
band  whose  name  was  as  terrible  as  a  tornado." 

^^  You  had  not  been  permitted,"  said  Minna,  "  to  use 
that  bold  language  towards  the  daughter  of  Magnus  Troil, 
had  you  not  been  the  brave  and  undaunted  leader,  who, 
^ith  so  small  means,  has  made  his  name  so  formidable. 
My  heart  is  like  that  of  a  maiden  of  the  ancient  days,  and 
is  to  be  won,  not  by  fair  words,  but  by  gallant  deeds." 
"  Alas  !  that  heart,"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  and  what  is  it 

that  I  may  do — ^what  is  it  that  man  can  do,  to  win  in  it 

the  interest  which  I  desire  ?" 
"  Rejoin  your  friends — ^pursue  your  fortunes— leave 

the  rest  to  destiny,"  said  Minna.     <<  Should  you  return  the 

leader  of  a  gallant  fleet,  who  can  tell  what  may  befall  ?" 
"  And  what  shall  assure  me,  that,  when  I  return — ^if 

return  I  ever  shall — ^I  may  not  find  Minna  Troil  a  bride  or 

a  spouse  ? — No,  Minna,  I  will  not  trust  to  destiny  the  only 

object  worth  attaining,  which  my  stormy  voyage  in  life 

^as  yet  offered  me."  * 

"  Hear  me,"  said  Minna.     "  I  will  bind  myself  to  you, 

u  you  dare  accept  such  an  engagementi  by  the  proroist 

of  Odioy^the  most  sacired  of  our  HQith^m  .rites  fvbkktrt 
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yet  praotiBed  among  m,  that  I  w31  never  favour  anotfaerj 
until  you  resign  the  pretensions  which  I  have  given  to  yoal 
— ^Will  that  satisfy  you  ? — for  more  I  cfflmot— more  1 
wiB  Bot  give." 

"  Then  with  that,"  said  Cleveland,  after  a  Hioment'l 
pause,  '^  I  must  perforce  be  satisfied  ;  but  remember,  i 
is  yourself  that  throw  me  back  upon  a  mode  of  life  whirl 
the  laws  of  Britain  denounce  as  criminal,  and  which  tb 
violent  passions  of  the  daring  men  by  whom  it  is  pursued 
have  rendered  infamous." 

"  But  I,"  said  Minna,  "  am  superior  to  such  prejudiced 
In  warring  with  England,  I  see  their  laws  m  no  other  tigb 
than  as  if  you  were  engaged  with  an  enemy,  who,  in  M 
ness  of  pride  and  power,  has  declared  he  will  give  hij 
antagonist  no  quarter.  A  brave  man  will  not  6gbt  tft< 
worse  fcr  this  ; — and,  for  the  manners  of  your  comrade^ 
so  that  they  do  not  infect  your  own,  why  ^ould  their  eri 
report  attach  to  you  ?** 

Cleveland  gazed  at  her  as  she  spoke,  with  a  degree  d 
wondering  admiration,  in  which,  at  die  same  time,  ther^ 
luiked  a  smile  at  her  simplicity. 

"  I  could  not,"  he  said,  **  have  believed,  that  suet 
high  courage  could  have  been  found  united  with  sucb  ig' 
norance  of  the  world,  as  the  world  is  now  wielded.  Fot 
my  manners,  they  who  best  know  me  will  readily  allow, 
that  I  have  done  my  best,  at  the  risk  of  ray  popularitj^ 
and  of  my  life  itself,  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  my  mates  j 
but  how  can  you  teach  humanity  to  men  burning  witii 
vengeance  against  the  world,  by  whom  they  are  proscrib- 
ed, or  teach  them  temperance  and  moderaUon  in  enjojiog 
the  ]deasures  which  chance  throws  in  their  way,*to  vary 
a  life  which  would  be  otherwise  one  constant  scene  oi 
peril  and  hardship  ?  But  diis  promise,  Minna — this 
promiae,  which  is  all  I  am  to  receive  in  guerdon  for  mf 
foitliful  attachment — ^let  m^  at  least  lose  no  time  in  claim' 
ing  that." 

**  It  must  not  be  rendered  here,  but  in  Kirkwall. — ^We 
■HMt  ifivotM,  to  WitMBS  tbfi  tngagemtnt,  the  SpuTt  wbicb 
IMIMm  9mt  ^$  ttMWaii  i^le^  of  St»dnt».    But  perbp^ 


jtm  fear  tb  ntttM  the  todeiit  Fftth^f  (ff  tbe  Sltin  Kk))  die 
Severn,  the  Tetirible  ?'* 

Ctel^datid  smileid. 

**  Db  me  die  justit;e  16  Mti%  loVdy  Mhfnsi^  iliat  I  am 
little  subject  to  (ear  real  eaugies  (yf  terrdr  ;  and  for  those 
which  are  visionary,  I  hive  wD  ftyrtnpathy  whatever," 

"  You  bfeSev6  flat  in  tli€im,  theii?"  said  Minfta,  "  and 
are  so  far  better  suited  tJb  be  B^etida's  lover  than  mine." 

*'  1  will  believe,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  in  whatever  you 
believe.  The  whole  itifhabitknts  of  that  Valhalla,  about 
which  you  eohvet's^  so  hiuch  with  that  fiddling,  rhyming 
fool,  Claud  Haicro — afi  these  shall  become  living  and  ex* 
isting  things  to  rhy  credu^^  But,  Mintia,  do  not  ask  me 
to  fear  toy  df  thenb." 

"  Fefer  !  tio— not  to  fMr  therti,  surely,"  replied  the 
maiden  ;  "  f5r^  Aot  before  Tbor  or  Odin,  whfen  they  ap- 
proacifaM  ttii  th^  ftiine&s  of  their  terrors,  did  the  hei'oes  of 
my  daurttieisd  nt^  yiiAA  one  fdol  in  retreat.  Nor  do  I 
own  thnm  as  DeiiSes-^sl  bett€fr  faith  prevents  so  foul  an 
error,  fiut,  iti  6ur  6i^n  cotx^eptiott,  rtwy  are  powerful 
spirits  for  g66d  or  ev3.  And  wh^  yoii  boast  not  to  fear 
tbem,  bethiiik  you  that  you  defy  an  ene^y  of  a  kind  you 
have  never  yet  encountered." 

^*  Not  in  these  nbrthern  latitudes,"  said  the  lovcfr,  with 
a  smile,  *<  w^hete  hitherto  I  have  seen  but  angels  ;  but  I 
have  ficedj  in  my  time,  the  demons  of  the  B^uinodtial 
Line,  which  we  rovers  suppose  to  be  as  powerful,  and  as 
malignant,  as  those  of  the  North." 

'*  Have  you  then  witnessed  those  wondetsthat  are  be- 
yond the  visible  world  ?"  said  Minna^  with  some  degree 
of  awe. 

Cleveland  composed  his  eonnt^nfence,  md  i^lifed,-^ 
"  A  shot!  while  before  my  father's  deatb,  I  carhe,  though 
then  very  young,  into  the  command  bf  a  sloop,  thanned 
with  thirty  as  desperate  fellows  as  ever  handled  a  musket. 
We  cruized  for  a  long  while  with  bad  success,  taking  no- 
thii^g  but  wretched  smalls-crafty  which  were  d^dttned  to 
catch  turtle,  or  oth^wise  feiUi^id  wMi  doariie  tifid  worths 

I^iiru:$p$^.   I  tiatf ififidr  s(&)  iQ^ttefcoi'my  eomnutn 

3*        V0Lr  «.  .  ..-    , 
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from  avenging  upon  the  crews  of  those  baubling  shaBops 
the  disappobtment  which  thej  had  occasioned  to  us.     At 
length,  we  grew  desperate,  and  made  a  descent  on  a  vil- 
lage, where  we  were  told  we  should  intercept  the  mules  of 
a  certain  Spanish  governor,  laden  with  treasure.     We 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  place  ;  but  while  I  endeavour- 
ed to  save  the  inhabitants  from  the  fury  of  my  followers, 
the  muleteers,  with  their  precious  cargo,  escaped  into  the 
neighbouring  woods.     This  filled  up  the  measure  of  my 
unpopularity.     My  people,  who  had  been  long  discontent- 
ed, became  openly  mutinous.     I  was  deposed  from  my 
command,  in  solemn  council,  and  condemned,  as  having 
too  little  luck  and  too  much  humanity  for  the  profession  I 
had  undertaken,  to  be  marooned,^  as  the  phrase  goes,  on 
one  of  those  little,  sandy,  bushy  islets,  which  are  called, 
in  the  West  Indies,  keys,  and  which  are  frequented  oaly 
by  turtle  and  by  sea-fowl.     Many  of  them  are  supposed 
to  he  haunted — some  by  the  demons  worshipped   by  the 
old  inhabitants^— some  by  Caciques  and  others,  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  put  to  death  by  torture,  to  compel  them  to 
discover  their  hidden  treasures,  and  others  by  the  various 
spectres  in  which  sailors  of  all  nations  have  implicit  faith. 
My  place  of  banishment,  called  Coffin-key,  aboutr  two 
leagues  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  Bermudas,  was  so 
infamous  as  the  resort  of  these  supernatural  inhabitants, 
that  I  believe  the  wealth  of  Mexico  would  not  have  per- 
suaded the  bravest  of  the  scoundrels  who  put  me  ashore 
there,  to  have  spent  an  hour  on  the  islet  alone,  even  in 
broad  day-light ;  and  when  they  rowed  off,  they  puJJed 
for  the  sloop  like  men  that  dared  not  cast  their  eyes  be- 
hind them.     And  there  they  left   me,  to  subsist  as  I 
might,  on  a  speck  of  unproductive  sand,  surrounded  by 
the  boundless  Atlantic,  and  haunted,  as  they  supposed 
by  malignant  demons." 

*'  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?"  said  Minna,  ea- 
gerly. 

<*  I  supported  life,"  said  the  adventurer,  "  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  such  sea-fowl,  aptly  called  boobies,  as  were  siJif 

■     ■  "M    1 1  nil"     ■■  I  1^     tn I    I   ,  ^1.  f.m  .1    i  u  a i»  MM  III  1 1  li  !■■     II  < I        » 

*  To  maroon  A  laadian,  tigDified  u>  tibaQdon  faltti  on  t  desolate  coait  or 
iftltod— «  pieee  of  ctUAlty  often  practised  by  Pirates  ftad .  Budoaun^ 
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iiough  to  let  me  approach  so  oear  as  to  knock  them 
lown  with  a  stick ;  and  by  meaus  of  turtle-eggs,  when 
hese  complaisant  birds  became  better  acquainted  with 
he  miecbievous  disposition  of  the  human  species,  and 
nore  shy  of  course  of  my  advances." 

"  And  the  demons  of  whom  you  spoke  ?" — continued 
Hinna. 

"  I  had  my  secret  apprehensions  upon  their  account," 
said  Cleveland  :  ^'  In  open  daylight,  or  in  absolute  dark- 
less, I  did  not  greatly  apprehend  their  approach ;  but  in 
Qie  Eoisty  dawn  of  the  morning,  or  when  evening  was 
ibout  to  fall,  I  saw,  for  the  first  week  of  my  abode  on  the 
key,  many  a  dim  and  undefined  spectre,  now  resembling  a 
Spaniard,  with  his  capa  wrapped  around  him,  and  his  huge 
sombrero,  as  large  as  an  umbrella,  upon  his  head, — now 
a  Dutch  sailor,  with  his  rough  cap  and  trunk-hose, — and 
now  an  Indian  Cacique,  with  his  feathery  crown  and  long 
lance  of  cane." 

"  Did   you   not  approach  and  address  them  ?"  said 
Minna. 

''  I  always  approached  them,"  replied  the  seaman  ; 
^^  but, — ^1  grieve  to  disappoint  your  expectations,  my  fair 
friend, — ^whenever  I  drew  near  them  the  phantom  cbang* 
«d  into  a  bush,  or  a  piece  of  drift-wood,  or  a  wreath  of 
mist,  or  some  such  cause  of  deception,  until  at  last  I  was 
taught  by  experience  to  cheat  myself  no  longer  with  such 
visions,  and  continued  a  solitary  inhabitant  of  Coffin-key, 
as  litde  alarmed  by  visionary  terrors,  as  I  ever  was  in  the 
great  cabin  of  a  stout  vessel,  with  a  score  of  companions 
around  me." 

^'  You  have  cheated  me  into  listening  to  a  tale  of  noth* 
iogt"  said  Minna ;  "  but  how  long  did  you  continue  on 
the  island  ?" 
*'  Four  weeks  of  wretched  existence,",  said  Cleve- 
''  when  I  was  relieved  by  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
mI  which  came  thither  a-turtling.  Yet  my.  miser* 
able  seclusion  was  not  entirely  useless  to  me;  for 
ODtbat  spot  of  barren  sand  J  found,:  or  rather,  forged 
^e^ifoa  niasK^rWhic^T'^j^'ljiticg  ;beeii'  my  cliief  sejguri« 
•y  against  treason,   or.  mutiny   of  my  .-fell^wers.    -  It 
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was  there  I  formed  the  resolution  to  seem  no  sofWr  heart 
ed,  nor  better  instructed — no  more  humane,  and  no  mow 
scrupulous,  than  those  with  whom  fortune  h^id  leaguet 
me.  I  thought  oyer  my  former  story,  and  saw  that  seem- 
ing more  brave,  skilful,  and  enterprizing  than  others,  hacj 
gained  me  command  and  respect,  and  that  seeming  mortj 
gently  nurtured,  and  more  civilized  than  they,  had  mad^ 
them  envy  and  hate  me  as  a  being  of  another  species.  J 
bargained  with  myself,  then«  that  sipce  I  could  not  lay  asid^ 
my  superiority  of  intellect  and  education,  I  would  do  mf 
best  to  disguise,  and  to  sink  in  the  rude  seamaoy  all  ap^ 

fearance  of  better  feeling  and  better  accomplishments^ 
foresaw  then  what  has  since  happened,  that,  iinder  tbel 
appearance  of  daring  obduracy,  I  should  acquire  such  2^ 
habitual  command  over  my  followers,  that  I  might  use  it 
for  the  insurance  of  discipline,  and  for  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  wretches  who  fell  under  our  power.     I  saw, 
in  short,  that,  to  attain  authority,  I  must  assume  the  ex- 
ternal semblance,  at  least,  of  those  over  whoin  it  was  to 
be  exercised.     The  tidings  of  my  father's  fate,  while  it 
excited  me  to  wrath  and  to  revenge,  confirmed  the  resolu- 
tion I  had  adopted.     He  also  h{^d  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
superiority  of  mind,  morals,  and  msmners,  abeve  those 
whom  he  commanded.     They  were  wont  to  call  him  die 
Gentleman ;  and,  unquestionably,  they  thought  he  waited 
some  favourable  opportunity  to  reconcile  himself,  perhaps 
at  their  expense^  to  tKose  eisisting  forms  of  society  bis 
habits  seemed  best  to  suit  with,  and,  even  therefore,  they 
murdered  him.     Nature  and  justice  alike  called  on  me 
for  revenge.     I  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of 
the  adventurers,  who  are  so  numerous  in  those  islands.    I 
sought  not  after  those  by  whom  I  bad  befen  myself  maroon- 
ed, but  after  the  wretches  who  had  betrayed  my  father ; 
and  on  them  I  took  a  revenge  so  severe,  that  it  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  stamp  me  with  the  character  of  that  inexora- 
ble ferocity  which  I  was  desirous  to  be  thought  to  possess, 
and  which,  perhaps,  was  gradually  creeping  on  my  natur- 
al disposition  in  actual  earnest.     My  manner,  speech, 
and  conduct,  seemed  so  totally  changed,  that  those  who 


braierly  ki^ew  me  w^re  Asposed  to  ascribe  the  alt^ratkm 
0  my  fntercourse  with  the  demons  whd  haunted  the  sands 
rf*  Coffin-key ;  nay,  there  were  some  superstitioes  enough 
n  believe,  that  1  had  actually  formed  a  league  witii  them." 
"  I  tremble  to  hear  the  rest !"  said  Minna ;  *'  did  you 
iDt  be€M>nie  the  monster  of  courage  and  cruehy  whose 
fibaracter  you  assumed  ?" 

^*  If  I  have  escaped  being  scs  it  is  to  yon,  Miona,"  re- 
^ed  Clerelandi  ^*  that  the  wonder  most  be  ascribed.  It 
is  true,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  distinguish  my- 
self rather  by  acts-  of  adventurous  valour,  than  by 
schemes  of  revenge  or  of  plunder,  and  that  at  length  I 
could  save  lives  by  a  rude  jest,  and  sometimes,  by  the 
excess  of  the  measures  which  I  myself  proposed,  could 
induce  those  under  me  to  intercede  in  favour  of  prison- 
ers ;  so  that  the  seeming  severity  of  my  character  has 
better  served  the  cause  of  humanity,  than  had  I  appeared 
directly  devoted  to  it." 

He  ceased,  and,  as  Minna  replied  not  a  word,  both  re* 
mained  silent  for  a  little  space,  when  Cleveland  again 
remmed  the  discourse : — 

'*  You  are  silent,"  be  said,  **  Miss  Troil,  and  I  have 
iojored  myself  in  your  opinion  by  the  frankness  with 
vhich  I  have  laid  my  character  before  you.  I  may  truly 
say  that  my  natural  dispositbn  has  been  controlled,  but 
not  altered,  by  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  I  anc 
placed." 

^  I  am  uncertain,"  said  Minna,  after  a  mementos  con 
fid^ation,  ^*  whether  you  had  been  thus  candid,  bad  you 
ROC  known  I  should  soon  see  your  comrades,  and  discov-^ 
^  from  their  conversation  and  their  manners  what  yoa 
would  otherwise  gladly  have  concealed." 

'^  Yoa  do  me  injustice,  Minna,  cruel  mjustice.  Fron 
^6  insist  that  you  knew  me  to  be  a  sailor  (^  fortuife,  an 
adveuturer,  a  bucanier,  or,  if  you  will  have  the  broad 
*t)rd,  a  PIRATE,  what  had  you  to  expect  less  than  what 
i  have  told  you  ?" 

"  You  speak  too  truly,"  said  Minna*-"  all  this  I  might 
have  anticipated,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  ex* 
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pected  it  otherwise.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  war  on  tU 
cruel  and  superstitious  Spaniards  had  in  it  something  eij 
nobling — something  that  refined  the  fierce  employment  M 
which  you  have  just  now  given  its  true  and  dreaded  namflj 
I  thought  that  the  independent  warriors  of  the  Westei^ 
Ocean,  raised  up,  as  it  were,  to  punish  the  wrongs  of  nl 
many  murdered  and  plundered  tribes,  must  have  ba^ 
something  of  gallant  elevation,  like  that  of  the  Sons  ol 
the  North,  whose  long  galleys  avenged  on  so  many  coasU 
the  oppressions  of  degenerate  Rome.  This  I  though^ 
and  this  I  dreamed — I  grieve  that  I  am  awakened  and 
undeceived.  Yet  I  blame  you  not  for  the  erring  of  mj 
own  fancy. — Farewell,  we  must  now  part." 

"  Say  at  least,"  said  Cleveland,  ''  that  you  do  not  bold 
me  in  horror  for  having  told  you  the  truth." 

"  I  must  have  time  for  reflection,"  said  Minna,  ''  time 
to  weigh  what  you  have  said,  ere  I  can  fully  understand 
my  own  feelings.  Thus  much,  however,  I  can  say  even 
now,  that  he  who  pursues  the  wicked  purpose  of  plunder, 
by  means  of  blood  and  cruelty,  and  who  must  veil  his 
remains  of  natural  remorse  under  an  affectation  of  supe- 
rior profligacy,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  lover  whom 
Minna  Troil  expected  to  find  in  Cleveland  ;  and  if  she 
still  love  him,  it  must  be  as  a  penitent,  and  not  as  a  hero." 

So  saying,  she  extricated  herself  from  his  grasp,  (for 
he  still  endeavoured  to  detain  her,)  making  an  imperative 
sign  to  him  to  forbear  from  following  her. — "  She  is  gone," 
said  Cleveland,  looking  after  her ;  *^  wild  and  fanciful  as 
she  is,  I  expected  not  this. — She  startled  not  at  the  name 
of  my  perilous  course  of  life,  yet  seems  totally  unprepar- 
ed for  the  evil  which  must  necessarily  attend  it ;  and  so 
all  tlie  merit  I  have  gained,  by  my  resemblance  to  a 
Norse  Champion,  or  King  of  the  Sea,  is  to  be  lost  at 
once,*  because  a  gang  of  pirates  do  not  prove  to  be  a 
choir  of  saints.  1  would  that  Rackam,  Hawkins,  and  tbe 
rest,  had  been  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  Race  of  Portland — 
I  would  the  Pentland  Frith  had  swept  them  to  hell  rather 
than  to  Orkney  !  I  will  not,  however,  quit  the  chase  of  this 
angel  for  all  that  these  fiends  can  do.     I  will — I  must  to 
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Orkney  before  the  Udaller  makes  his  voyage  thither— our 
meeting  might  alarm  even  his  bhint  understaading,  al- 
though, thank  Heaven,  in  this  wild  country,  uien  know 
tlie  nature  of  our  trade  only  by  hearsay,  through  our  hon- 
est friends  the  Dutch,  who  take  care  never  to  speak  very 
5U  of  those  they  make  money  by. — ^Well,  if  fortune  would 
but  stand  my  friend  with  this  beautiful  enthusiast,  I  would 
pursue  her  wheel  no  farther  at  sea,  but  set  myself  down 
amongst  these  rocks,  as  happy  as  if  they  were  so  many 
groves  of  bananas  and  palmettoes." 

With  these,  and  such  thoughts,  half  rolling  in  his  bo- 
som, half  expressed  in  indistinct  hints  and  murmurs,  the 
pirate  Cleveland,  returned  to  the  mansion  of  Burgh- 
Westra. 


CHAPTER  m. 

There  was  diaking^  of  bands,  and  aoirow  of  heart, 
For  the  boor  was  approaebing^  when  merry  folks  must  part ; 
So  we  call'd  Ibr  oar  horses,  and  ask'd  for  our  way, 
While  the  jolly  old  landlord  said,  "  Nothing'M  to  pay." 

LiUiputf  a  Poem, 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  the  festivities  of  the  day,  which 
had  nothing  in  them  to  interest  the  reader  particularly. 
The  table  groaned  under  the  usual  plenty,  which  was 
disposed  of  by  the' guests  with  the  usual  appetite — ^the 
^wl  of  punch  was  filled  and  emptied  with  the  same  ce- 
lerity as  usual — the  men  quaffed,  and  the  women  laughed 
"^laud  Halcro  rhymed,  punned,  and  praised  John  Dry- 
4en— the  Udaller  bumpered  and  sung  choruses — and  the 
evening  concluded,  as  usual,  in  the  Rigging-loft,  as  it  was 
Magnus  TroiPs  pleasure  to  term  the  dancing  apartment. 

h  was  then  and  there  that  Cleveland,  approaching 
Magnus,  where  he  sat  betwixt  his  two  daughters,  intimat- 
ed his  intention  of  going  to  Kirkwall  in  a  small  brig, 
which  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  who  had  disposed  of  his  goods 
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with  uoprecedented  celeritj,had  frei^ted  thither  ta 
cure  a  supply. 

Magnus  heard  the  sudden  proposal  of  his  guest  with 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  displeasure,  and  demanded 
sharply  of  Cleveland,  bow  long  it  was  since  he  had  learn- 
ed to  prefer  Bryce  Snailsfoot's  company  to  his  o'wrn  ? 
Cleveland  answered,  with  his  usual  bluntness  of  manner, 
that  time  and  tide  tarried  for  no  one,  and  that  be  had  his 
own  particular  reasons  for  making  his  trip  to  Kirkwall 
sooner  than  the  Udaller  proposed  to  set  sail — that  he 
hoped  to  meet  with  him  and  his  daughters  at  the  great 
fair,  which  was  now  closely  approaching,  and  aright  per- 
haps find  it  possible  to  return  to  Zetland  along  with  them. 

While  he  spoke  this,  Brenda  kept  her  eye  as  much  upon 
her  sister  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  without  exciting  gene- 
ral observation.  She  remarked,  that  Minna's  pale  cheek 
became  yet  paler  while  Cleveland  spoke,  and  that  she 
seemed  by  compressing  her  lips,  and  slightly  knitting  her 
brows,  to  be  in  the  act  of  repressing  the  effects  of  strong 
interior  emotion.  But  she  spoke  not ;  and  when  Cleve- 
land, having  bidden  adieu  to  the  UdaUer,  approached  to 
salute  her,  as  was  dien  the  custom,  she  reeeived  his  fare- 
well without  trusting  herself  to  attempt  a  reply. 

Brenda  had  her  own  trial  approaching  ;  for  Mordaunt 
Mertoun,  once  so  much  loved  by  her  father,  was  now  in 
the  act  of  making  bis  cold  parting  from  him,  without  re- 
ceiving a  single  look  of  friendly  regard.  There  was,  in- 
deed, sarcasm  in  th^e  tone  with  which  Magnus  wished  the 
youth  a  good  journey,  and  recommended  to  him,  if  he 
met  a  bonny  lass  by  the  way,  not  to  dream  that  she  was 
in  love,  because  she  chanced  to  jest  with  him.  Mertouo 
coloured  at  what  he  felt  as  an  insult,  though  it  was  but 
half  intelligible  to  bim ;  but  he  remembered  Brenda,  and 
suppressed  every  feeling  of  resentment.  He  proceeded  to 
take  his  leave  of  the  sisters.  Minna,  whose  heart  was  con- 
siderably softened  towards  him,  received  his  farewell,  with 
some  degree  of  interest ;  but  Brenda's  grief  was  so  visi- 
ble in  the  kindness  of  her  manner,  and  the  moisture  which 
gttheied  in  htr  eye,  that  it  was  noticed  even  by  the  Udal 


k:j  who  exdaimed,  bdf^afigrily^  <<  Why,  ajr,  latfs,  thftt 
may  be  rigbt  enough,  for  he  was  an  old  acquaintance  } 
but  mind  !  I  have  no  will  that  he  remain  one/' 

Mertoun,  who .  was  slowly  leaving  the  apartment,  half 
overheard  this  disparaging  observation,  and  half  turned 
round  to  resent  it.  But  his  purpose  failed  him  when  he 
saw  that  Brenda  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her 
bandkerchief  to  hide  her  emotion ;  and  the  sense  that  it 
was  excited  by  his  departure,  obliterated  every  thought 
of  her  father's  unkindness.  He  retired — the  other  guests 
followed  his  example ;  and  many  of  them,  like  Cleveland 
and  himself,  took  their  leave  over-night,  with  the  intention 
of  commencing  their  homeward  journey  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning. 

That  night,  the  mutual  sorrow  of  Minna  and  Brenda, 
if  it  could  not  wholly  remove  the  reserve  which  liad  es- 
tranged the  sisters  from  each  other,  at  least  melted  all  its 
frozen  and  unkindly  symptoms.  They  wept  in  each  oth- 
er's arms  ;  and  though  neither  spoke,  yet  each  became 
dearer  to  the  other ;  because  they  felt  that  the  grief  which 
called  forth  these  drops,  had  a  source  common  to  them 
both. 

It  is  probable,  that  though  Brenda's  tears  were  most 
abundant,  the  grief  of  Minna  was  most  deeply  seated  ; 
for  long  after  the  younger  had  sobbed  herself  asleep,  like 
a  child,  upon  her  sister's  bosom,  Minna  lay  awake,  watch- 
ing the  dubious  twilight,  while  tear  after  tear  slowly  gath- 
ered ia  her  eye,  and  found  a  current  down  her  cheek,  as 
sooo  as  it  became  too  heavy  to  be  supported  by  her  long 
black  silken   eyelashes.     As  she  lay,  bewildered  ^mong 
^  SDFFowfui  thoughts  which  supplied  these  tears,  she  was 
surprised  to  distinguish,  beneath  the  window,  the  sounds 
of  iBusic.      At  first  she  supposed  it  was  some  freak  of 
Claud  Halcro,  whose  fantastic  humour  sometimes  indulg-' 
^  itself  in  such  serenades.     But  it  was  not  the  gue  of 
die  old  mtfistrel,  but  the  guitar    that    she  heard ;  an  in- 
s^ment  which  none  in  the  island  knew  bow  to  touch 
except  Cleveland,  who  had  learned,  in  his  intercourse 
4    VOL-  n. 
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with  the  South-American  Spaniards,  to  play  on  it  with 
superior  execution.  Perhaps  it  was  in  those  climates 
also  that  he  had  learned  the  song,  which,  though  he  now 
sung  it  under  the  window  of  a  maiden  of  Thule,  had 
certainly  never  been  composed  for  the  native  of  a  climate 
so  northerly  and  so  severe,  since  it  spoke  of  productions 
of  the  earth  and  skies,  which  are  there  unknown. 

1. 

''  Love  wakes  and  weepi 

While  Beauty  sleeps ! 
O  ibr  music's  softest  numbers, 

To  prompt  a  tbeme^ 

For  Beauty*s  dream, 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers ! 
2. 

"  Through  ^ves  of  palm 

Sigh  gales  of  balm, 
Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling ; 

While  through  the  gloom 

Comes  soft  perfume, 
The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing. 
3. 

'*  O  wake  and  live. 

No  dream  can  give 
A  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  exeelUng; 

No  longer  sleep, 
%  From  lattice  peep. 

And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling!" 

The  voice  of  Cleveland  was  deep,  rich,  and  manly,  and 
accorded  well  with  the  Spanish  air,  to  which  the  words, 
probably  a  translation  from  the  same  language,  had  been 
adapted.     His  invocation  would  not  probabty  have  been 
fruitless,  could  Minna  have  arisen  without  a  waking  her  sis- 
ter.    But  that  was  impossible ;  for  Brenda,  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  had  wept  bitterly  before  she  had 
sunk  into  repose,  now  lay  with  her  face  on  her  sister's 
necky  and  one  arm  stretched  around  her,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  child  which  has  cried  itself  asleep  in  the  arms  of  its 
nurse.     It  was  impossible  for  Minna  to  extricate  herself 
from  her  grasp  without  awaking  her ;  and  she  could  not, 
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berefore,  execute  her  hasty  purpose,  of  donning  her 
;own,and approaching  the  window. to  speak  with  Cleve- 
and,  who,  she  had  no  doubt,  had  resorted  to  this  con- 
rivance,  to  procure  an  interview.  The  restraint  was 
nifficientiy  provoking,  for  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
ier  lover  came  to  take  his  last  farewell ;  but  that  Brenda, 
loimical  as  she  seemed  to  be  of  late  towards  Cleveland, 
should  awake  and  witness  it,  was  a  thought  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  in  which  Minna  endeavoured 
more  than  once,  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible,  to 
unclasp  Brenda's  arm  from  her  neck  ;  but  whenever  she 
attempted  it,  the  slumberer  muttered  some  little  pettish 
sound,  like  a  child  disturbed  in  its  sleep,  which  sufficiently 
showed  that  perseverance  in  the  attempt  would  awaken 
her  fully. 

To  her  great  vexation,  therefore,  Minna  was  compelled 
to  remain  still  and  silent ;  when  her  lover,  as  if  deter- 
mined upon  gaining  her  ear  by  music  of  another  strain^ 
sung  the  following  fragment  of  a  sea-ditty  ^*- 

**  Farewell !  Farewell !  the  voice  you  bear, 

Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  you, — 
Its  nejct  must  join  the  seaward  cheer, 

Aod  shout  among  the  shouting  crew. 

**  The  accents  which  I  scarce  could  fi>nn 

Beneath  your  frown's  controlling  check, 
Must  give  the  word,  above  the  storm, 

To  cut  the  mast,  and  clear  the  wreck. 

The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise, — 
The  hand,  that  shook  when  press'd  to  OAm, 

Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  diasey-* 
Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

"  To  alt  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear,— > 

Honour,  or  own,  a  long  adieu ! 
To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear, 

Farewell !  save  memory  of  yoa  \**^ 
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He  was  i^ain  sikat ;  and  aglain  she,  to  whom  die 
enadc  was  addressed,  strove  in  vain  to  arise  withoot  rous- 
ing her  sister.  It  was  impossible ;  and  she  had  nothing 
before  her  but  the  unhappy  thought  that  Cleaveland  w^as 
taking  leave  in  bis  desolation,  witboat  a  single  glance,  or 
a  single  word.  He,  too,  whose  temper  was  so  fiery,  yet 
who  subjected  his  violent  mood  with  such  sedulous  at- 
tention to  her  will,— *could  she  but  have  stolen  a  nioment 
to  say  adieu — to  caution  him  against  new  quarrels  with 
Mertoun — to  implore  him  to  detach  himself  from  such 
comrades  as  he  had  described,-— could  she  but  have  done 
this,  who  could  say  what  efiect  such  parting  admonitions 
might  have  had  upon  bis  charsbcter— nay,  upoa  the  future 
events  of  his  life  ? 

Tantalised  by  siudi  thoughts,  Minna  was  about  to  make 
another  and  decisive  effort,  when  she  heard  voices  be- 
neath the  wmdow,  and  thought  she  could  disdnguisb  that 
they  were  those  of  Cleveland  and  Mertoun,  speaking  in  a 
sharp  ta»e!>  which,  at  tbe  same  time,  seetned  osntiousty 
suppressed,  as  if  the  speakers  feared  beiiig>  overheard. 
Alarm  now  mingled  with  her  former  desire  to  rise  from  bed, 
and  she  accomplished  at  once  the  purpose  which  she  had 
so  often  attempted  in  vain.     Brenda's  arm  was  unloosed 
from  her  sister's  neck,  without  the  sleeper  receiving  more 
alarm  than  provoked  two  or  three  unintelligible  murmurs  ; 
while  with  equal  speed  and  salence,  jM^kina  put  on  some 
part  of  her  dress,  with  the  intention  to  steal  to  the  win- 
dow.    But,  ere  she  could  accomplish  this,,  the  sound  of 
the  voices  without  was  exchanged  for  that  of  blows  and 
struggling,  which  terminated  suddenly  by  a  deep  groan. 

Terrified  at. this  last  signal  of  raisohief,  Minna  sprung 
to  the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  open  it,  for  the  per- 
sons were  so  close  under  the  walls  of  the  house  that  she 
could  not  see  them,  save  by  putting  hei  head  out  of  the 
casement.  The  iron  hasp  was  stiff  and  rusted,  and,  as 
generally  happens,  the  haste  with  which  she  laboured  to 
undo  it  only  rendered  the  task  more  difficult.  When  it 
was  accomplished,  and  Minna  had  eagerly  thrust  her  boJv 
half  out  at  the  casement,  those  who  had  created  the  sounds 
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which  alarmed  her  were  become  invisible,  excepting  that 
she  saw  a  shadow  cro3S  the  moonlight^  the  substance  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  act  of  turning,  a  comer,  which 
concealed  it  from  her  sight.  The  shadow  moved  slowly, 
and  seemed  that  of  a  man  wIk)  supported  a&othcr  upon 
his  shoulders  ;  an  indication  which  put  the  climax  to 
Minna's  agony  of  mind.  The  window  was  qot  above  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  she  hesitated  not  to  throw  her- 
self from  it  hastily,  and  to  pursue  th&  objeet  which  had 
excited  her  terror. 

But  when  she  came  to  the  comer  of  the  buildings  from 
which  the  shadow  seemed  to  have  been  projected,  she 
discovered  nothing  which  could  pobt  out  the  vy^y  that 
the  figure  had  gone ;  and,  after  a  nporaent's  considera- 
tion, became  sensible  that  all  attempts  at  pursuit  would 
be  alike  wild  and  fruitless.  Besides  all  the;  projections 
and  recesses  of  the  many-angled  roansiont  md  its  nupae- 
rous  offices — ^besides  the  various  cesllars,  sjtoffe-bpuses, 
stables^  apd  so  forth,  which  defied  her  solitary  search, 
there  was  a  range  of  low  rocks,  stretching  down  to  the 
haven,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  ridge 
which  formed  its  pier.  These  rocks  had  many  inden- 
tures, hollow45,  and  caverns,  into  any  Qn.e  of  which  the 
figure  to  which  the  shadow  belor^ged  miglit  have  retired 
with  his  fatal  burden ;  for  fatal,  she  feared»  it  was  most 
likely  to  prove. 

A  moment's  reflection,  as  we  have  said,  convinced 
Minna  of  the  folly  of  further  puir^uit.  Her,  n%^t  thought 
was  to  alarm  the  family ;  but  what  tale  had  she  to  tell, 
and  of  whom  was  that  tale  to  be  told  ? — On  the  other 
hand,  the  wounded  maa-i^if  indeed  he  were  wounded — 
alas,  if  indeed  be  were  not  mortatly  weuadedl-^might 
Bot  be  past  the  reach  of  assistaooe  ;  and,  witb  tbb  idea, 
she  vms  about  to  rabe  her  voice^  when  she  vnas  interrupted 
by  that  of  Claud  Halcfo,  who  was  reCurning  apparently 
Iioai  the  haven,  and  singing,,  in  his  nMinaer^  a  scrap  of 
n  old  Norse  ditty,  which  might  ni»  tbus  in  En^isb  s-* 
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'*  And  yoo  ihall  deal  the  funeral  dole ; 

Ayi  deal  it,  mother  mine, 
To  weary  body,  and  to  heavy  soul. 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine. 

**'  And  you  tliall  deal  my  bones  of  pride ; 

Ay,  deal  them,  mother  mine ; 
And  you  shall  deal  my  lands  so  wide, 

And  deal  my  castles  nine. 

"  But  deal  not  vengeance  fbr  the  deed. 

And  deal  not  for  the  crime; 
The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven's 

And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time/' 

The  singular  adaptation  of  these  rhymes  to  the  situation 
in  which  she  found  herself,  seemed  to  Minna  like  a  warn- 
ing from  heaven.  We  are  speaking  of  a  land  of  omens 
and  superstitions,  and  perhaps  will  scarce  be  understood 
by  those  whose  limited  imagination  cannot  conceive  how 
strongly  these  operate  upon  the  human  mind  during  a 
certain  progress  of  society.  A  line  of  Virgil,  turned  up 
casually,  was  received  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
the  court  of  England^  as  an  intimation  of  future  events ; 
and  no  wonder  that  a  maiden  of  the  distant  and  wild  isles 
of  Zetland  should  have  considered  as  an  injunction  from 
Heaven,  verses  which  happened  to  convey  a  sense  anal- 
ogous to  her  present  situation. 

"I  wiU  be  silent,"  she  muttered, — "I  will  seal  my  lips — 

The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven's  grace, 
And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time." 

"Who  speaks  tliere?''  said  Claud  Halcro,  in  some 
alarm ;  for  he  had  not  in  bis  travels  in  foreign  parts,  been 
able  by  any  means  to  rid  himself  of  his  native  supersti- 
tions. In  the  condition  to  which  fear  and  horror  had 
reduced  her,  Minna  was  at  first  unable  to  reply ;  and 
Halcro,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  female  white  figure, 
which  he  saw  indistinctly,  (for  she  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
the  house,  and  the  morning  was  thick  and  misty,)  began 
to  conjure  her  in  an  ancient  rhyme  which  occurred  to  him 
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suited  for  the  occasion,  and  which*  had  in  its  gibberish 
a  wild  and  unearthly  sound,  which  may  be  lost  in  tlie  en- 
suing translation  : — 

"  Saint  Magnus  control  thee,  that  martjnr  of  treason ; 
Saint  Ronan  rrbuke  thee,  with  rhyme  and  with  reason 
By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martin,  the  might  of  Saint  Mary, 
Be  thou  gone,  or  thy  weird  shall  be  worse  if  tboa  tarry ! 

If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee, — 

If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee, — 

If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  grey  mist  fold  thee, — 

If  of  earth,  lift  the  swart  mine  bold  thee,— 

If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  ring, — 

If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring : 

If  on  middle  earth  thoa'st  been 

Slave  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin, 

Hast  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  strife, 

And  dree'd  the  lot  which  men  call  life, 

Begone  to  thy  stone !  for  thy  coffin  is  scant  of  thee, 

The  worm,  thy  play-felk>w,  wails  for  the  want  of  tliee^-* 
,  Hence,  houseless  ghost  I  let  the  earth  hide  thee, 

Till  Michael  shall  blow  the  blast,  see  that  there  thou  bide  thee  1— 

Phantom,  dy  hence !  take  tne  Cross  for  a  token. 

Hence  pass  till  Hallowroass  !— my  spell  is  spoKen  ** 

"  It  is  I,  Halcro,"  muttered  Minna,  in  a  tone  so  thin 
and  low,  that  it  might  have  passed  for  the  faint  reply  of 
the  conjured  phantom. 

"  You  ! — you  !"  said  Halcro,  his  tone  of  alarm  chang- 
ing to  one  of  extreme  surprise  :  *'  by  this  moonlight,  which 
is  waning,  and  so  it  is  ! — Who  could  have  thought  to  find 
you,  ray  most  lovely  night,  wandering  abroad  in  your  own 
element ! — But  you  saw  them,  1  reckon,  as  well  as  IP- 
bold  enough  in  you  to  follow  them,  though." 

"  Saw  whom  ? — follow  whom  ?"  said  Minna,  hoping  to 
gain  some  information  on  the  subject  of  her  fears  and 
anxiety. 

"  The  corpse-lights  which  danced  at  the  haven,"  re- 
plied Halcro  ;  "  they  bode  no  good,  I  promise  you — ^yoii 
wot  well  what  the  old  rhyme  say: 

Where  corpee*Iigbt 
Dai  ices  bright. 
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Be  it  by  li^  or  daik, 
t1iei«  shall  coqMe  fie  Hilf  aad 

« 

I  went  half  as  far  as  the  haven  to  look  after  them,  but 
they  had  vanished.  I  think  I  saw  a  boat  put  off*,  how- 
ever,— some  one  bound  for  the  haaf,  I  suppose. — I  would 
we  had  good  news  of  this  fishing— 4here  was  Noma  left 
us  in  anger,  and  then  these  corpse-lights ! — ^Well,  God 
help  the  while !  I  am  an  old  man,  and  can  but  wish  that 
all  were  well  over. — But  how  now,  my  pretty  Minna  ? 
tears  in  your  eyes  ! — And  now  that  I  see  you  in  the  fair 
moonlight,  barefooted  too,  by  Saint  Magnus  ! — ^Were 
there  no  stockings  of  Zetland  mod  soft  enough  Ibr  these 
pretty  feet  and  ankles,  that  glance  so  white  in  the  moon- 
beam ? — ^What,  silent ! — angry,  perhaps,''  he  added,  in 
a  more  serious  tone,  "  at  my  nonsense  ?  For  shame, 
silly  maiden ! — Remember  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
fatlier,  and  have  always  loved  you  as  my  child.** 

^*  I  am  not  angry,"  said  Minna,*t;onstraining  herself  to 
speak — "  but  heard  you  nothing  ? — saw  you  nothing — 
They  must  have  passed  you." 

^^  They  ?"  said  Claud  Halcro ;  '^  what  mean  you  by 
they  ? — ^is  it  the  corpse-lights  ? — ^No,  they  did  not  pass  by 
uie,  but  I  think  they  have  passed  by  you,  and  blighted 
you  with  their  influence,  for  you  are  as  pale  as  a  spectre. 
— Come,  come,  Minna,"  he  added,  opening  a  side-door 
of  the  dwellings  '*  these  moonlight  walks  are  fitter  for  old 
poets  than  for  young  maidens — ^And  so  lightly  clad  as  yoo 
are  !  Maiden,  you  should  take  care  how  you  give  your* 
self  to  the  breezes  of  a  Zetknd  night,  for  they  bring  more 
sleet  than  odours  upon  their  wings.— But,  maiden,  go  in ; 
i'or,  as  glorious  John  says — or,  as  he  does  not  say — for  I 
cannot  remember  how  his  verse  chimes — but,  as  I  say 
myself,  in  a  pretty  poem,  written  when  my  muse  was  io 
h|er  teeiWi*-* 

Menseful  maiden  ne'er  should  rue. 

Till  the  finit  beam  tinge  the  nki^s 

Silk-fnuged  eyelids  ftiU  should 

~  Till  the  fuo  tms  kisicd  the  raw 
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Marked  with  tiny  print  on  dew. 
Till  the  opening  flowerets  spread 
Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread — 

Stay,  what  comes  next  ? — tet  me  see.** 
When  the  spirit  of  recitation  seized  om  Clacid  Halcro,  he 
forgot  time  and  place,  and  might  have  kept  his  companion, 
in  the  eoM  air  for  half  an  hour,  giviifig  poetical  reasons  why 
slie  ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  But  she  interrupted  him 
by  the  question,  earnestly  pronotmced,  yet  in  a  v^e  which 
was  scarcely  articulate,  hoMing  Halcro,  at  the  same  tittle, 
with  a  trembling  and  convulsive  gra^,  as  if  to  support 
herself  from  falling, — -"  saw  you  "no  one  in  the  boat  which 
put  to  sea  but  now  ?" 

•*  Nonsense,"  replied  Ralcro  ;  "  how  could  I  se^  any 
one,  wlien  liglit  and  distance  only  enabled  me  to  know 
tliat  it  was  a  boat  and  not  a  grampus  ?" 

**  Bttt  there  nnist  have  been  some  one  in  the  boat  ?" 
repeated  Minna,  scarce  conscious  of  what  she  said* 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  poet ;  "  boats  seldom  work 
to  windwtird  of  their  own  accord.  Bxit  come,  this  h  ali 
folly ;  and  so,  as  the  queen  says,  in  an  old  play,  which 
was  revived  for  the  stage  by  rare  Will  D'Avenant,  '  To 
bed — to  bed — ^to  bed!' " 

They  separated,  and  Minna's  limbs  c<»iv^ed  her  with 
difficulty,  through  several  devious  passages,  to  her  own 
chamber,  where  she  stretched  herself  cautiously  beside 
lier  stIU  sleeping  sister,  with  a  mind  biassed  with  the 
most  ag.onizing  apprehensions.  That  she  had  heard 
Cleveland,  she  was  positive-^the  tenor  of  the  songs  \ef 
l)er  no  doubt  on  that  subject.  If  not  equaUy  certain  that 
she  had  heard  young  Mertoun's  voice  in  hot  (jtiarrel  with 
her  lover,  the  impression  to  that  effect  was  strong  on  bet 
mind.  Tlie  groan  with  which  the  stm^gle  Seemed  to 
terminate — ^the  fearful  indication  from  which  it  seemed 
that  the  conqueror  had  borne  off  the  lifeless  body  of  bis 
victim — all  tended  to  prove  that  some  fatal  event  had 
concluded  the  conteist.  And  which  of  the  tmbappf  florca 
had  fidlto  ?«-Hwhich  bad  itiot  a  b}aody  4e8tb?^vttuilbini 
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acbiered  a  fiital  and  a  bloody  Tictoiy  ? — ^These  were  qud 
dons  to  which  the  still  small  voice  of  iDterior  convictioi 
answered,  that  her  lover  Cleveland,  from  character,  tenJ 
per,  and  habits,  was  most  likely  to  have  been  the  survivd 
of  the  fray.  She  received  from  the  reflection  an  in  vol 
untary  consolation  which  she  almost  detested  herself  fd 
admitting,  when  she  recollected  that  it  was  at  once  dark* 
cned  with  her  lover's  guilt,  and  embittered  with  the  del 
struction  of  Brenda's  happiness  for  ever. 

<^  Innocent,  unhappy  sister !"  such  were  her  reflec 
tions ;  ^<  thou  that  art  ten  times  better  than  I,  because  s( 
unpretending — so  unassuming  in  tliine  excellence  !  Ho^ 
is  it  possible  that  I  should  cease  to  feel  a  pang,  which  ij 
only  transferred  from  my  bosom  to  thine  ?" 

As  these  cruel  thoughts  crossed  her  mmd,  she  c-oul< 
not  refrain  from  straining  her  sister  so  close  to  her  bosom, 
that,  after  a  heavy  sigh,  Brenda  awoke. 

"  Sister,"  she  said,  "  is  it  you  ? — ^I  dreamed  I  lay  on 
one  of  those  monuments  which  Glaud  Halcro  described 
to  us,  where  the  effigy  of  the  inhabitant  beneath  lies 
carved  in  stone  upon  the  sepulchre.  I  dreapied  such  a 
marble  form  lay  by  my  side,  and  that  it  suddenly  acquir- 
ed enough  of  life  and  animation  to  fold  me  to  its  cold, 
moist  bosom — and  it  is  your's,  Minna,  that  is  indeed  so 
chilly. — ^You  are  ill,  ray  dearest  Minna  !  for  God's  sake, 
let  me  rise  and  call  Euphane  Fea. — ^What  ails  you  ?  has 
Noma  been  here  again  ?" 

''  Call  no  one  hither,  said  Minna,  detaining  her ; 
"  nothing  ails  me  for  which  any  one  has  a  remedy — noth- 
ing but  apprehensions  of  evil  worse  than  even  Noma  could 
ropbesy.  But  God  is  above  all,  my  dear  Brenda  ;  and 
et  us  pray  to  him  to  turn,  as  he  only  can,  our  evil  into 
good." 

They  did  jointly  repeat  their  usual  prayer  for  strength 
and  protection  from  on  high,  and  again  composed  them- 
uelvps  to  sleep,  suffermg  no  word  save  "  God  bless  you,*' 
to  pan  betwixt  them  when  their  devotions  were  finished ; 
thai  icrupulously  dedicating  to  Heaven  their  last  waking 
ffftmtli  If  butaan  frtiilty  pretr^inted  th^m  fr9m  gomdoan'i- 
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ig  their  last  waking  thoughts.     Brenda  slept  first,  and 
unna,  strongly  resisdng  the  dark  and  evil  presentiments 
hich  again  began  to  crowd  themselves  upon  her  imagina- 
on,  was  at  last  so  fortunate^  as  to  slumber  also. 
The  storm  which  Halcro  bad  expected  began  about 
ay-break — a  squall,  heavy  with  wind  and  rain,  such  n<^ 
5  often  felt,  eveu  during  the  finest  part  of  the  season,  in 
hese  latitudes.     At  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  and  the  clat« 
;er  of  the  rain  on  the  shingle-roofing  of  the  fishers'  huts, 
many  a  poor  woman  was  awakened,  and  called  on   her 
children  to  hold  up  their  little  hands  and  join  in  prayer  for 
Lhe  safety  of  the  dear  husband  and  father,  who  was  even 
then  at   the  mercy  of  the  disturbed  elements.     Around 
the  house  of  Burgh- Westra,  chimneys  bowled,  and  win* 
dows  clashed.     The  props  and  rafters  of  the   higher 
parts  of  the  building,  most  of  them  formed  out  of  wreck- 
wood,  groaned  and  quivered,  as  fearing  to  be  again  dis- 
persed by  the  tempest*.     But  the  daughters  of  Magnus 
Trail  continued  to  sleep  as  sofdy  and  as  sweetly  as  if  the 
hand  of  Chantry  had  formed  tliem  out  of  statuary-mar- 
ble.   The  squall  had  passed  away,«and  the  sunbeams, 
(iispersing  the  clouds  which  drifted  to  leeward,  shone  full 
through  the  lattice,  when  Minna  first  started  from  the 
profound  sleep  into  which  fatigue  and  mental  exhausUon 
had  lulled  her,  and  raising  herself  on  her  arm,  began  to 
recall  events  which,  after  this  interval  of  profound  repose, 
seemed  almost  to  resemble  the  baseless  visions  of  the 
«ight.     She  almost  doubted  if  what  she  recalled  of  hor- 
ror, previous  to  her  starting  from  her  bed,  was  not  indeed 
4e  fiction  of  a  dream,  suggested,  perhaps,  by  some  ex- 
ternal sounds. 

"  I  will  see  Claud  Halcro  instantly,"  she  said ;  "  he 
n^ay  know  something  of  these  strange  noises,  as  he  was 
stirring  at  the  time." 

With  that  she  sprung  from  bed,  but  hardly  stood  up- 
right on  the  floor,  ere  her  sister  exclaimed,  "  Gracious 
Heaven  !  Minna,  what  ails  your  foot — your  ankle  ?" 

She  looked  down,  and  saw  with  surprise,  which  ambiu)}- . 
^  to'agonj,rthat  hoth  her'  feet/  l?iit  ^atticulaxly/ohd'of 
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ttiem,  was  stained  with  dark  crimson,  reseipbling  the  col- 
our of  dried  blood. 

Without  attempting  to  answer  Brenda,  she  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  cast  a  desperate  look  on  the  grass  be- 
neath, for  there  she  knew  she  must  have  contracted  the 
fatal  stain.  But  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  there  in  treble 
quantity,  as  well  from  the  heavens  as  from  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  had  washed  away  that  guilty  witness,  if  indeed 
such  had  ever  existed.  All  was  fresh  and  fair,  and 
the  blades  of  grass,  overcharged  and  bent  with  rain-drops 
glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  bright  morning  sun. 

While  Minna  stared  upon  the  spangled  verdure,  with 
her  full  dark  eyes  fixed  and  enlarged  to  circles  by  the 
intensity  of  her  terror,  Brenda  was  hanging  about  ber, 
and  with  many  an  eager  inquiry,  pressed  to  know  whether 
or  how  she  had  hurt  herself  ? 

'^  A  piece  of  glass  cut  through  my  shoe,"  said  Minna, 
bethinking  herself  that  some  excuse  was  necessary  to 
her  sister  ;  "  I  scarce  felt  it  at  the  time." 

"  And  yet  see  how  it  has  bled,"  said  her  sister. 
''  Sweet  Minna,"  she  added,  approaching  her  with  a 
wetted  towel,  "  let  me  wipe  the  blood  off- — ^the  hurt  may 
be  worse  than  you  think  of." 

But  as  she  approached,  Minna,  who  saw  no  other  way 
of  preventing  discovery  that  the  blood  with  which  she 
was  stained  had  never  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  harshly 
and  hastily  repelled  the  proffered  kindness.  Poor  Bren- 
da, unconscious  of  any  offence  which  she  had  given  to 
her  sister,  drew  back  two  or  three  paces  on  finding  her 
service  thus  unkindly  refused,  and  stood  gazing  at  Minna, 
with  looks  in  which  there  was  more  of  surprise  and  mor- 
tified affection  than  of  resentment,  bqt  which  had  yet 
something  also  of  natural  displeasure. 

"  Sister,"  said  she,  "  I  thoiight  we  had  agreed  but 
last  night  that,  happen  to  us  what  might,  we  would  at 
least  love  each  other." 

"  Much  may  happen  betwixt  night  and  morning,"  an- 
^Wfred  )Iivmat  in  wprds  T^^^l  w^^oci^ed  firom  her  by  btf 
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laation,  than  flowing  forth  the  voluntary  interpreters  of 
JT  thoughts." 

"  Much  may  indeed  have  happened  in  a  night  so  stor- 
y,"  answered  Brenda  ;  "  for  see  where  the  very  wall 
*ound  Euphane's  plant-a-cruive  has  been  blown  down  ; 
ot  neither  wind  nor  rain,  nor  aught  else,  can  cool  our 
Section,  Minna." 

"  But  that  may  chance,"  replied  Minna,  "  which  may 
onvert  it  into         " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  she  muttered  in  a  tone  so 
ndistinct,  that  it  could  not  be  apprehended  ;  while,  at 
he  same  time,  she  washed  the  blood-stains  from  her  feet 
ind  left  ankle.  Brenda,  who  still  remained  looking  on 
at  some  distance,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  assume  some 
tone  which  might  re-establish  kindness  and  confidence 
betwixt  them. 

"  You  were  right,"  she  said,  "  Minna,  to  suffer  no 
one  to  help  you  to  dress  so  simple  a  scratch — ^standing 
where  I  do  it  is  scarce  visible." 

"  The  most  cruel  wounds,"  replied  Minna,  "  are  those 
which  make  no  outward  show — Are  you  sure  you  see  it 
at  all  ?" 

"  O  yes  !"  replied  Brenda,  framing  her  answer  as  she 
thought  would  best  please  her  sister  ;  "  I  see  a  very  slight 
scratch ;  nay,  now  you  draw  on  the  stocking,  I  can  see 
nothing." 

"  You  do  indeed  see  nothing,"  answered  Minna,  some- 
what wildly ;  "  but  the  time  will  soon  come  that  all — ay, 
all — ^wiU  be  seen  and  known." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  completed  her  dress,  and  led 
the  way  to  breakfast,  where  she  assumed  her  place 
amongst  the  guests ;  but  with  a  countenance  so  pale  and 
haggard,  and  manners  and  speech  so  altered,  and  so  be- 
wildered, that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  conh- 
pany,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  on  the  part  of  her  father 
Magnus  Troil.  Many  and  various  were  the  conjectures  of 
the  guests,  concerning  a  distemperature  which  seemed  rath- 
er mental  than  corporeal.     Some  hinted  that  tfae-maidea 
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bad  been  rtruck  with  sd  ml  eje,  and  soBBeduBg  they 
muttered  aboot  Noma  of  the  Fitiiil-head  ;  same  talked 
of  tbe  departure  of  Captain  CleTeland,  and  XDormured, 
*^  h  was  a  abame  f(»r  a  young  ladj  to  lake  on  so  after  a 
landkxiper,  of  wbom  no  one  knew  anj  thing  f  and  this 
cootemptttous  epithet  was  in  portieuIaLr  bestowed  on  the 
Captain  by  Mistress  Baby  YeDowley,  while  sbe  was  in 
tbe  act  of  wrapfnng  round  her  old  sldnay  neck  tbe  verj 
handsome  owerlay  (as  she  called  it)  wherewith  the  said 
Captain  had  presented  her.  The  old  Lady  Glowrowrum 
had  a  system  of  her  own,  which  she  hinted  to  Mistress 
Tellowky,  after  thanking  Cod  that  her  own  conuectum 
with  the  Burgh*Westra  famdy  was  by  the  lass's  i ootber, 
who  was  a  canny  Scotswoman,  like  herself.. 

"  For  as  to  these  Troil%  you  see^  Dame  Yellowley, 
for  as  high  as  they  hold  their  heads,  they  say  that  ken, 
(winking  sagaciously,)  that  there  is  a  bee  in  their  bonnet; 
— ^that  Noma,  as  they  call  her,  for  it's  not  her  right  name 
neither,  is  at  whiles  far  beside  her  right  miod^ — asd  they 
tfiat  ken  tbe  cause,  say  tbe  Fowd  was  some  ^te  or  oth- 
er linked  in  with  it,  for  he  will  never  hear  an  ill  word  of 
her.  But  I  was  in  Scotland  then,  or  I  might  hav^  kend 
tbe  real  cause  as  weel  as  other  folk.  At  ony  rate  there 
is  a  kind  of  wildoess  in  tbe  blood.  Te  ken  very  weel 
daft  folk  diona  bide  to  be  contradicted  ;  and  111  say  that 
for  the  Fowd — he  likes  to  be  contradicted  as  ill  as  ony 
man  in  Zetland.  But  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  said 
ony  ill  of  the  house  that  I  am  sae  nearly  connected  wi'. 
Only  ye  will  mind,  dame,  it  is  through  the  Sinolairs  that 
we  are  a-kia,.  not  through  the  Troils, — and  the  Sinclairs 
are  kend  far  and  wide  for  a.  wise  generation,  dame. 
But  1  see  there  is  the  stirnip-<:up  coming  round. ** 

*'  1  wonder,"   said  Mistress  Baby  to.  her  brojtber,  as 
soon  as  tbie  Lady  Glowrowrum.  turned  from,  her,  *^  what 

Sara  that  muckle.wife  dame«  d^m^  daiiie^thaligaXe>atme? 
iha  might  ken  tiie  Unde  of  thfi:  Cliftlfflfcalefl,  i^i}  aj^.  ^udf 
'A%  (my  Glowrowruma;  amang  them/^ 

The  gueata,,  meanwhile,  w^re  fa^  taju^g;  tJhfeV^  dejfu- 
iW^^  learcely  noticed  by  Magnus,  who  wf^  .?R>«ntH^  «• 
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piOBaod  witb  Midm's  mdispositieB,  thftt^  coMtejr  to  bis 
hospitable  wont,  be  suifisred  them  to  go  away  unkJiUed. 
Aod  thus  coneliMUd,  amidst  anxiety  add  illaesS)'  the  fes- 
tival of  Saial  JohDy  as  celebrated  oa  that  seasen  at  the 
bouse  of  Burgh^Westra ;.  addiDg  another  caution  to  that 
of  the  Empefor  of  Ethiopia^' — with  bow  little  security 
smn  can  reckoD  upon  the  days  which  be  destJiieB  \o  hap- 
piae88» 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Alt  this  sad  evil  which  doth  her  infetl,: 

Doth  ooane  of  natural  cause  far  exceed, 

And  boused  is  within  her  hollow  breast, 

That  either  seems  some  enrsed*  witch^  deed, 

Or  «vi]l  spdgfat  that  in  her  doth  such  tonnenc  braed. 

Fairy.  Qmoif  Book  lit  Cml^m. 

The  term  bad  now  elapsed,  by  several  days,  when  Mor- 
daunt  Meitounj  as  be  bad  promised  at  his  departure,  should 
have  returned  to  his  father's  abode  at  Jarlsbef,  but  there 
were  no  tidings  of  his  arrival.  Such  delay  might,  at  anoth- 
er time,  have  excited  little  curiosity  and  no  anxiety  j  fd^ 
old  Swertfaa,  who  took  upon  her  the  of&ce  of  thinking 
and  <:onjecturing  for  the  little  household,  would  have  con- 
cluded that  he  had  remained  behind  the  other  guests 
upon  some  party  of  sport  or  pleasure.  But  she  knew  that 
)Iordaunt  had  not  been  lately  in  favour  with  Magnus 
Troil ;  she  knew  that  be  proposed  his  stay  at  Burgh- 
Westra  should  be  a  short  one,  upon  account  of  bis  father's 
heakh,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement 
which  his  filial  piety  received,  be  paid  uniform  attentioiib 
Swertba  knew  att^  this, -add  she  became  .ansioua*  She 
waicheMl  the.]Qoks«oir  be^nafiflter,  the  elder  Mertoun ;  but, 
wrapt,  in  dtrk.  and-  stMn  unifomnityof  composure,  his 
eooQteiiiiMe*,libl-dp#»9urfiuie>«f  a  midnight  lake,  eadried 
no  (UNhto  peMMie  j^ff^wilAt'wafrheBeaibu  His  studies^ 
Ills  Military  meals,  his  lomsly  walks,.sMQceeded  each  other 
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in  unvaried  rotation,  and  seemed  undisturbed  bj  the  least 
thought  about  Mordaunt's  absence. 

At  length  such  reports  reached  Swertha's  ear,  from 
▼arious  quarters,  that  she  became  totallj  unable  to  con- 
ceal her  anxiety,  and  resolved,  at  the  risk  of  provoking 
her  master  into  fury,  or  perhaps  that  of  losing  ber  place 
in  his  household,  to  force  upon  his  notice  the  doubts 
which  afflicted  her  own  mind.  Mordaunt's  good-humour 
and  goodly  person  must  indeed  have  made  no  small  im- 
pression on  the  withered  and  selfish  heart  of  the  poor  old 
woman,  to  induce  her  to  take  a  course  so  desperate,  and 
from  which  her  friend  the  ranzelman  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  deter  her.  Still,  however,  conscious  that  a  miscar- 
riage in  the  matter,  would,  like  the  loss  of  Trinculo's  hot- 
tie  in  the  horse-pool,  be  attended  not  only  with  dishonour, 
but  with  infinite  loss,  she  determined  to  proceed  on  ber 
high  emprize  with  as  much  caution  as  was  consistent  witii 
the  attempt. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  it  seemed  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  this  reserved  and  unsocial  being,  fit 
least  since  his  retreat  into  the  utter  solitude  of  Jarkhof, 
to  endure  no  one  to  start  a  subject  of  conversation,  or  to 
put  any  question  to  him,  that  did  not  arise  out  of  urgent 
and  pressing  emergency.  Swertha  was  sensible,  there- 
fore, that,  in  order  to  open  the  discourse  favourably 
which  she  proposed  to  hold  with  her  master,  she  must 
contrive  tiiat  it  should  originate  with  himself. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  while'  busied  in  preparing 
the  table  for  Mr.  Mertoun's  simple  and  solitary  dinner- 
meal,  slie  formally  adorned  the  table  with  two  covers  in- 
stead of  one,  and  made  all  her  other  preparations  as  if  be 
was  to  have  a  guest  or  companion  at  dinner. 

The  artifice  succeeded;  for  Mertoun,  on  coming 
firom  his  study,  no  sooner  saw  the  table  thus  arranged, 
than  he  asked  Swertha,  who,  waiting  the  effect  of  ber 
fiUcatagem  as  a  fisher  watches  his  groiHid-baits,  was  fiddling 
up  and  down  the  room,  '*  Whether  Mordauot  was  not 
returqi^  from  Bui:gh*We8tra  P 
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This  question  was  the  cue  for  Swertha,  and  she  an- 
swered,  in  a  voice  of  sorrowful  anxiety,  half*real  half- 
affected,  "  Na,  na  ! — ^nae  sic  divot  had  dunted  at  their 
door.  It  wad  be  blithe  news  indeed,  to  ken  that  young 
Maister  Mordaunt,  puir  dear  bairn,  were  safe  at  harne." 
'^  And,  if  he  be  not  at  home,  why  should  you  lay  a 
cover  for  him,  you  doting  fool  ?"  replied  Mertoun,  in  a 
tone  well  calculated  to  stop  the  old  woman's  proceedings. 
But  she  replied  boldly,  '*  that,  indeed,  somebody  should 
take  thought  about  Maister  Mordaunt ;  a'  that  she  could 
do  was  to  have  seat  and  plate  ready  for  him  when  he  came. 
But  she  thought  the  dear  bairn  had  been  ower  lang  awa' ; 
and,  if  she  maun  speak  out,  she  had  her  ain  fears  when 
and  whether  he  might  ever  come  hame." 

"  Your  fears  !"  said  Mertoun,  his  eyes  flashing  as  they 
usually  did  when  his  hour  of  ungovernable  passion  ap- 
proached ;  ^'  do  you  speak  of  your  idle  fears  to  me,  who 
know  that  all  of  your  sex,  that  is  not  fickleness,  and  folly, 
and  self-conceit,  and  self-will,  is  a  bundle  of  idiotical 
fears,  vapours,  and  tremors  ?  What  are  your  fears  to  me, 
you  foolish  old  hag  ?" 

It  is  an  admirable  quality  in  womankind,  that  when  a 
breach  of  the  laws  of  natural  affection  comes  under  their 
observation,  the  whole  sex  is  in  arms.  Let  a  rumour  arise 
in  the  street  of  a  parent  that  has  misused  a  child,  or  a 
child  that  has  insulted  a  parent, — ^I  say  nothing  of  the  case 
of  husband  and  wife,  where  the  interest  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  sympathy, — and  all  the  women  within  hearing 
wiU  take  animated  and  decided  part  with  the  sufferer. 
Swertha,  notwithstanding  her  greed  and  avarice,  had  her 
share  of  the  generous  feeling  which  does  so  much  honour 
to  her  sex,  and  was,  on  this  occasion,  so  much  carried  on 
by  its  impulse,  that  she  confronted  her  master,  and  up- 
braided him  with  his  hard-hearted  indifference,  with  a 
boldness  at  which  she  herself  was  astonished* 

^  To  be  sure  it  wasna  her  that  suld  be  fearing  for  her 
young  maister,  Maister  Mordaiint,  even  although  he  was, 
as  she  might  weel  say,  the  very  sea-calf  of  her  heart ; 
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in  unraried  rotafi'  '^\^  ima^,  wad  tovo 

thought  about  ^  i^^>  «arf  him  gane  this 

At  length  y        y^^-Sd  naehody   kend  when 

various  qua  ^'if'A*''^^^^  ""^  ""^  "  ''^'' '"  '*'* 

ceal  her  sw         ^^^SP^I«^ »  **"■  l*®  ™^'**' ""  '''®^  ''''* 

her  mastr  ^v;'  -^.tkere  wadna  be  a  dry  eye  in  the 

in  his  }  "^  ■'"'■' J'^^aa  weal  should  befall  lum, — na, 

which  ■  ',^  be  bis  honour's  ain." 

gi](j  r  ',  much  struck,  and  eren  silenced,  by 

presf  ^'>"''l^J'"'y  "'^  *"'*  insurgent   housekeeper; 

vor  "^^^^  ^/«asBt,  he  imposed  on  ber  ail^ce  in  her 

frr         *"  i*^'*,,,)!'!*  voice,  accompanied  with  one  of  the 

V  ^tn'ili  ."',.',]ii'*s  whioh  his  dark  eye  and  stern  features 

^i'^'""'.^-.      But  Swertha,  who,  as  sbe  afterwards, 

ZilJ '^-%'' ilie  ranzelman,   was  wonderfully    supported 

gc'i'"'"''u  "iiol'3  Bceue,  would  not  be  controlled  by  the 

'^"'"'tuc^  iind  ferocious  look  of  her  master,  but  proceed- 

^  lite  sv*^  to>i6  99  before. 

^^fuis  bonour,"  she  said,  "had  made  as  unco  wark 
^^gawheen  bits  of  kists  and  duds,  thai  naebody  had 
^(or,  li^d  been  gathered  on  the  beach  by  the  pool 
^ie»  oi  tlie  township  }  and  here  was  the  bravest  lad  in 
^g  country  lost,  and  cast  away,  as  it  were,  before  his 
^,  and  Dae  ane  asking  what  was  come  o'  him." 

"  What  should  come  of  him  but  good,  you  old  fool," 
aoswered  Mr.  Mertoun,  "  as  far,  at  least,  as  there  can  be 
good  in  any  of  the  follies  he  spends  his  time  in  i" 

This  was  spoken  ratlier  in  a  scornAil  than  ao  angry 
tone,  and  Swertha,  who  had  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  dia- 
logue, was  resolved  not  to  let  it  drop,  now  tbu  the  fir«  ol 
lier  opponent  seemed  to  dacken. 

"  O  ay,  to  be  sure  I  am  an  auld  fiile,— but  if  Maistei 
Mordaunt  should  have  settled  down  Id  the  Roost,  as  mair 
than  ae  boatliad  been  lostintbatweeryfu'  squall  the  other 
morning — by  good  luck  it  was  ^ct  as  it  was  sharp,  or 
naethin^  could  have  lived  in' it— or  if  he  were  drowned 
la  a  looh  coming  hame  on  /bot,  or  if  he  were  killed  by 
miKtif  footing  on  a  craig— the  hull  island  kend  how  ven- 
'uresome  he  was — who,"  said  Swertha,  "  wi^fbe  tbet'wld 


(ule  Aen  ?"  And  she  added  a  pathetic  ej^'cuIstioQ)' that 
'*  God  would  protect  the  pefor  motbel'lesb  bairn  !  for  if  he^ 
bad  had  a  itiotfaer,  there  would  halve  been  search  made 
after  him  before  now." 

This  last  sarcasm  affected  Mertdun  powerfully, — his 
jaw  quivered,  his  face  grew  pale,  and  he  oiuttefed  to 
Swertha  to  go  into  his  study,  (where  she  Was  scarcely 
ever  permitted  to  enter,)  and  fetch  him  a  bottle  which 
stood  there. 

^'  O  ho  1"  quoth  Swertha  to  herself,  as  she  hastened  on 
the  comaiission, ''  ray  master  knows  where  to  find  a  cup  of 
comfort  to  qufeilify  his  Water  with  upon  fitting  occasions." 

There  wa^  indeed  a  case  of  such  bottles  as  were  usu-* 
ally  employed  to  hold  strong  waters,  but  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs in  which  diey  were  enveloped  showed  that  they  had 
not  been  touched  for  many  years.  With  some  difficulty* 
Swertha  extracted  the  cork  of  one  of  them,  by  the  help 
of  a  fork — for  cork-screW  was  there  none  at  Jarlshof— 
and  having  ascertained  by  smell,  and,  in  case  of  any  mis«- 
take,  by  a  moderate  mouthful,  that  it  contained  wholesome 
Barbadoes^watfsrs,  she  carried  It  into  the  room,  where  her 
master  still  continued  to  struggle  with  his  faintness;  She 
then  began  to  pour  a  small  quantity  into  the  nearest  cup 
that  she  could  find,  wisely  judging,  that,  upon  a  person 
so  much  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  a 
little  might  produee  a  ^ong  effect.  But  the  patient 
signed  te  her  impatiently  to  fiUthe  cup,  which  might  hold 
more  than  the  third  of  an  English  pint  misasure,  up  to  the 
very  brim,  and:  swallowed  it  down  without  hesitation* 

^^  Now  the  saunts  above  have  a  car^  on  us  !"  said 
Swertha  ;.  "  be  Will  be  drunk  as  weel  as  mad,  and  wha  is 
to  gmde  him  then,  I  wonder  ?*' 

But  MertouD^s  breatli  add  colour  returned,  without  die 
slightest  symptom  of  intoxication ;  oti  the  contrary,  Swer- 
tlm  afterwards  reported,  that,  although  she  bad  always  had 
a  firm  opinion*  ih  favour  of  a  dram,  yet  she  never  saw  one 
work  such  miracles — be  spoke  mair  like  d  man  of  the 
middle  world,  than  she  had  ever  bebrd  him  since  she  h&d 
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<^  Swertfaa,'*  he  said,  **  7011  are  right  in  this  matter^  and 
I  was  wrong. — Go  down  to  the  ranzeknan  directly,  tell 
him  to  come  and  speak  with  me,  without  an  instant's  de- 
lay, and  bring  me  special  word  what  boats  and  people  he 
can  command ;  I  will  employ  them  all  in  the  search,  and 
they  shall  be  plentifully  rewarded." 

Stimulated  by  the  spur  which  maketh  the  old  woman 
proverbially  to  trot,  Swertha  posted  down  to  the  hamlet, 
with  all  the  speed  of  threescore,  rejoicing  that  her  sym- 
pathetic teelings  were  likely  to  achieve  their  own  reward, 
having  given  rise  to  a  quest  which  promised  to  be  so  lu- 
crative, and  in  the  profits  whereof  she  was  determined  to 
have  her  share,  shouting  out  as  she  went,  and  long  before 
she  got  within  hearing,  the  names  of  Niel  Ronaldson, 
Sweyn  Erickson,  and  the  other  friends  and  confederates 
who  were  interested  in  her  mission.  To  say  the  truth, 
^  notwithstanding  that  the  good  dame  really  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  was  mentally  troubled 
on  account  of  his  absence,  perhaps  few  things  would  have 
disappointed  her  more  than  if  he  bad  at  this  moment  start- 
ed up  in  her  path  safe  and  sound,  and  rendered  unneces- 
sary, by  his  appearance,  the  expense  and  the  bustle  of 
searching  after  him. 

Soon  did  Swertha  accomplish  her  busbess  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  adjust  with  the  senators  of  the  township  her  own 
little  share  of  per  centage  upon  the  profits  likely  to  accrue 
on  her  mission ;  and  speedily  did  she  return  to  Jarlshof, 
with  Niel  Ronaldson  by  her  side,  schooling  him  to  the 
best  of  her  skill  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  her  master. 

^'  Aboon  a'  things,"  she  said,  "  never  make  him  wait 
for  an  answer  ;  and  speak  loud  and  distinct,  as  if  you 
were  hailing  a  boat, — for  he  downa  bide  to  say  the  same 
thing  twice  over  ;  and  if  he  asks  about  distance,  ye  may 
make  leagues  for  miles,  for  he  kens  naething  about  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  he  lives  upon  |  and  if  be  spedc  of 
siller,  ye  may  ask  dollars  for  sbilUngs,  forhe  mtods  them 
nae  raaif  than  sclate-stanes>"        -      - 

Thus  tuiored,  Niel  Ronaldson  was  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  Mertoun  but  was  utterlj^cAdbuaM  l» 
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find  that  he  could  not  act  upon  the  system  of  deception 
which  had  been  projected. — ^When  he  attempted,  by  some 
exaggeration  of  distance  and  peril,  to  enhance  the  hire 
of  the  boats  and  of  the  men,  (for  the  search  was  to  be  by 
sea  and  land,)  he  found  himself  at  once  cut  short  by  Mer- 
toun,  who  showed  not  only  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country,  but  of  distances,  tides,  currents,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  although  these 
were  topics  with  which  he  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
.otally  unacquainted.  The  ranzelman,  therefore,  trem- 
bled when  they  came  to  speak  of  the  recompense  to  be 
afforded  for  their  exertions  in  the  search  ;  for  it  was  not 
more  unlikely  that  Mertoun  should  be  well  informed  of 
what  was  just  and  proper  upon  this  head  than  upon  oth- 
ers ;  and  Niel  remembered  the  storm  of  his  fury,  when, 
at  an  early  period  after  he  had  settled  at  Jarlshof,  he 
drove  Swertha  and  Sweyn  Erickson  from  his  presence. 
As,  however,  he  stood  hesitating  betwixt  the  opposite  fears 
of  asking  too  much  or  too  little,  Mertoun  stopped  hb 
mouth)  and  ended  his  uncertainty,  by  promising  him  a 
recompense  beyond  what  he  dared  have  ventured  to  ask, 
with  an  additional  gratuity,  in  case  they  returned  with  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  his  son  was  safe. 

When  this  great  point  was  settled,  Niel  Ronaldson,  like 
a  man  of  conscience,  began  to  consider  earnestly  the  va- 
rious places  where  search  should  be  made  after  the 
young  man  ;  and  having  undertaken  faithfully  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  prosecuted  at  all  the  houses  of  the  gen- 
try, both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he  added, 
that,  '^  after  all,  if  his  honour  would  not  be  angry,  there 
was  ane  not  far  off,  thiat,  if  anybody  dared  speer  her  a 
question,  and  if  she  liked  to  answer  it,  could  tell  more 
about  Maister  Mordaunt  than  anybody  else  could. — ^Ye 
will  ken  wha  I  mean,  Swertha  ?  Her  that  was  down  at 
the  bai^en  this  rao^ng."  Thus  he  concluded,  addressing 
bim«elf  witka;:oiy8lerioiitt  look  to  the  housekeeper,  which 
ibe  answered  with  a  nod  and  at  wink. 

.■f  How  meito  you  ?"  said  Mertoun  ;  "speak  out^  short 

"    ya»  spiwik  of :?'*     --  '■'  -  -       ^  ^ 
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<<  It  ift  Noma  of  the  Fitfid-heod^"  soid  Sw«rtba,  <<'tiiat 
the  ranzekaan  is  thinking  about ;  forrsbe  b«i  gcme  up  to 
Saint  Ringan's  Kirk  thia  morning  on  bu$inesa  of  her*  own*" 

<^  And  what  can  this  person,  know  of  1117  soni  ?"  said 
Mertoun  ;  ''  she  is,  I  believe,  a.wandening  madwomm, 
or  impostor." 

'f  If  she  wandersj"  said  Swertha,  '^  it  ia  for:  naei  lack 
of  means  at  hame,  and  that  b:  weel  known-^ptenty  of  a' 
thing  has  she  of  her  ain,  forby  that  the  Fofrd  himsell 
would  let  her  want  naetbing." 

'^  But  what  is:  that  to  ray  son  ?"  said  MertottB  impar 
tiently. 

'^  1  dinna  kanr-^ake  took  unco  pJeasureiin  Maister  Mor- 
daunt  from  the  time  she  first  saw  him,  and  monya  braw 
thing  she  gave  him.  at  ae  time  or  anoither,  forby  die  gowd 
chain  that  hangs  about  his  bonny  craig-^folks  say  it  is  of 
fairy  gold. — I  kenna  what  gold  it  is,  but  Kryce  Soailsfbot 
says,  that  the  value  will  mount  to  an  buBdredpouiidsEag^ 
Usli,  and  that  is  nae  deaf  nuts." 

^'  Go,  Ronaldsooi"  said  Mertous,  '^^oir  eba  send  some 
one,  to  seek  this  woman  out^r^iC  youi  think  there  be  a 
chance  of  her  knowing  ai^tbing  of  ray  son.'* 

''  She  kens  a'  thing  that  hafipenff  in  thns  ishnda,''  said 
Niel  Ronaldson,  '^  muckJe  sooner  than:  other  folk,  and 
that  is  Heaven's  truth, — ^But.  asto  gok^  to  the  kiric,  or 
the  kirk-yard,  to  speer  after  her,  there  is  not  a.  man  in 
Zetland  will  do  it,  for  meed  or  fort  moiiey-»-*«nd  tfai^s 
Heaven's  truth  as  weel  as  the  others" 

''  Cowardly,  superstitious  fools !"  said  Mactoon.--* 
'^  but  give  me  my  cloak,  Swertha.T-^This  woman  has  been 
at  Burgb-Westra-^she.  is  relatedi  to  Troil?s  family — sbe 
may  know  something  of  MondajiDt^s.  absence,,  and  its 
cause-**]  will  seek  her  myself^^She^isiattbeCroas^kirk, 
you  say?" 

<'  No,  not  at  tber  Craserjdik,  but:  8t;tii6  sold  Kirk  of 
Saint  Rfngan's-*^!  adowie  iik»  aMh£uBfrtt£bfting  canny ; 
and  if  your  honour,"' a«Mad;Swartifaaf  ^wad  wndt  by  niy 
ru4e,  I  wad  wait  until  sbe  came  back;  aed:iiotnmttfe  her 
when  she  may  be  mair  busied  wi^  that  Armd^A^MmfX'dimi 


that  we  ken,  than  she'  19  wi'  the  liyip^  Thg.£k|9  of.  her 
earena  to  have  other  folk's  e.en  on  xhem-  T^i^n  th^y  o^e^ 
gude  sain  us  I  doing,  their  aiv  par-ticular  turn^.," 

Mertoun  made  no  answer,  but  tlirowing  his  cloak  Ipose* 
\y  around  hiori,  (for  the  day  was  misty  with  passing showr 
ers,)  and  leaving  the  decayed  mansion  of  Jarlshof^  he 
walked  at  a  pace  much  faster  than  was  usual  with  him, 
taking  the  direction  qf  the  ruinous  churoh,.  which  stood, 
as  h^  well  knew^  within  three  or  four  miles  of  hi&dweUing. 

The  ranzelman  and  Swertba  stood  ga;&ing  after  him  in 
silence,  untij  he  was  fwly  out  of  ear-^hloti,  when,  looking, 
seriously  on  each  other,  aVd  shaking  their  sagacipjus  heads 
in  the  same  boding  degree  of  vibration,  they  i;£ttej:ed  their 
remarks  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Fools  are  aye  fleet  and  fsua,''  said  Swertha.  "  Fey- 
folk  run  fast,!'  added  the  ranzelman  ;  ''  and  the  tbmg 
that  we  are  born  to,  we  cannot  win  by.rp^l  have  known 
them  that  tried  to  stop  fojlj:  that  were  fej. — ^You  have 
heard  of  Helen  Emberson  of  Camsey,  how  she  stopped 
all  the  holes  and  windows  about  the  house,  that  her  gude* 
man  might  not  see  day-light,  and  rise  to  the  haaf-fishing, 
because  she  feared  foul  weather  ;  and  how  the  boat  he 
should  have  sailed  in  was  lost  in  the  Roost ;  and  how  she 
came  back,  rejoicing  in  her  gudeman's  safety — but  ne'er 
may  care,  for  there  she  found  him  drowned  in  his  own 
masking-fat,  within  the  wa's  of  his  ain  biggin ;  and  more* 
over — ^" 

But  here  Swertha  reminded  the  ranzelman  that  he  must 
go  down  to  the  haven  to  get  off  the  fishing-boats  ;  "  for 
both  that  my  heart  is  sair  for  the  bonny  lad,  and  that  I 
am  fear'd  he  cast  up  of  his  ain  accord  before  you  are  at 
sea  ;  and,  as  I  have  often  told  ye,  my  master  may  lead, 
but  he  winna  drive ;  and  if  ye  do  not  his  bidding,  and  get 
out  to  sea,  the  never  a  bodle  of  boat-hire  will  ye  see." 

**  Weel,  weel,  good  dame,"  said  the  ranzelman,  "  we 
will  launch  as  fast  as  we  can ;  and  by  good  luck,  neithei! 
Clawson's  boat,  nor  iPeter  Grot's,  is  out  to  the  haaf  this 
morning,  for  a  rabbit  ran  across  the  path  as  they  were  go- 
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ing  on  board,  and  they  came  back  like  wise  men,  kenning 
they  wad  be  called  to  other  wark  this  day.  And  a  mar- 
vel it  is  to  think,  Swertha,  how  few  real  judicious  men 
are  left  in  this  land.  There  is  our  great  Udaller  is  weel 
eneugh  when  he  is  fresh,  but  he  makes  ower  raony  voyages 
in  his  ship  and  his  yawl  to  be  lang  sae  ;  and  now,  they 
say,  his  daughter.  Mistress  Minna,  is  sair  out  of  sorts. — 
Then  there  is  Noma  kens  muckle  mair  than  other  folk, 
but  wise  woman  ye  cannot  call  her. — Our  tacksman  here, 
Maister  Mertoun,  his  wit  is  sprung  in  the  bowsprit,  I  doubt 
— his  son  is  a  daft  gowk  ;  and  I  ken  few  of  consequence 
hereabouts — excepting  always  myself,  and  may  be  you, 
Swertha — but, what  may,  in  some  sense  or  other,  be  called 
fules." 

^*  That  may  be,  Niel  Ronaldson,"  said  the  dame  ; 
"  but  if  you  do  not  hasten  the  faster  to  the  shore,  you 
will  lose  tide ;  and,  as  I  said  to  my  master  some  short  time 
syni ,  wha  will  be  the  fule  then  ?" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  do  kve  th«e  sncieot  itiio*^ 
Wt  never  trewl  epon  them  but  we  wA 
Our  fi)et  upoo  some  reverend  bistorjr  i 
And,  questionless,  here,  in  this  open  court, 
(Which  now  ties  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  sionny  weather,)  some  men  lie  interred, 
Loved  the  Church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to  it, 
J%ey  thooght  it  sboutd  hev<e  canopied  their  booM 
TUi  dooms-di^  ;  but  all  tbiogs  have  their  end- 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  men, 
Must  have  like  death  which  we  have. 

Dueheuo/Mdfy. 

The  nikcHis  cbnreh  of  Saint  Ninian  had,  in  its  time 
enjoyed  great  celebrity ;  for  that  mighty  system  of  Roman 
superstitioQ,  which  spread  its  roots  over  ail  Europe,  had  not 
failed  to  extend  them  even  to  this  remote  archipelago, 
and  Zetland  had,  in  the  Catholic  times,  her  saints,  her 
shriiies,  and  her  reliques,  which,  though  little  known  else- 
where, attracted  the  homage,  and  commanded  the  observ- 
ance, of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Thule.  Their  devotion 
to  this  church  of  Saint  Ninian,  or,  as  he  was  provincially 
termed,  Saint  Ringan,  situated,  as  the  edifice  was,  close 
to  the  sea-beach,  and  serving,  in  many  points,  as  a  land- 
mark to  their  boats,  was  particularly  obstinate,  »id  was 
connected  with  so  much  superstitious  ceremonial  and 
credubty,  that  the  reformed  clergy  thought  it  best,  by  an 
order  of  the  Church  Courts,  to  prohibit  all  spiritual  ser- 
vice within  its  walls,  as  tending  to  foster  the  rooted  faith 
of  the  simple  and  rude  people  around  in  saint-wbrship« 
and  other  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church. 

After  the  church  of  Saint  Ninian  had  been  thus  de- 
nounced as  a  seat  of  idolatry,  and  desecrated  of  course, 
^e  pnblie  wovship  was  transferred  to  another  ohufch  9 
6     TOL.  ti. 
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and  the  roof^  with  its  lead  and  its  rafters,  having  been 
stripped  from  the  little  rude  old  Gothic  building,  it  was 
left  in  the  wilderness  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  The 
fury  of  the  uncontrolled  winds,  which  howled  along  an 
exposed  space,  resembling  that  which  we  have  described 
at  Jarlshof,  very  soon  choked  up  nave  and  aisle,  and,  on 
tlie  north-west  side,  which  was  chiefly  exposed  to  the 
wind,  hid  the  outside  walls  more  than  half  way  up  with 
mounds  of  drifted  sand,  over  which  the  gable-ends  of  the 
building,  with  the  little  belfrey,  which  was  built  above  its 
eastern  angle,  arose  in  ragged  and  shattered  nakedness 
of  ruin. 

Yet,  deserted  as  it  was,  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Ringan  still 
retained  some  semblance  of  the  ancient  homage  formerly 
rendered  there.  The  rude  and  ignorant  fishermen  of 
Dunrossness  observed  a  practice,  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  wellnigh  forgotten  the  origin,  and  from  which 
the  Protestant  Clergy  in  vain  endeavourea  to  deter  them. 
When  their  boats  were  in  extreme  peril,  it  was  common 
amongst  them  to  propose  to  vow  an  awmousj  as  they  term- 
ed it,  that  is,  an  alms,  to  Saint  Ringan  ;  and  when  the 
danger  was  over,  they  never  failed  to  absolve  themselves 
of  tlieir  vow,  by  coming  singly  and  secretly  to  the  old 
church,  and  putting  off  their  shoes  and  stockings  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church-yard,  walking  thrice  around  the 
ruins,  observing  that  they  did  so  in  the  course  of  the  sun. 
When  the  circuit  was  accomplished  for  the  third  time,  the 
votary  dropped  his  offering,  usually  a  small  silver  coin, 
through  the  mullions  of  a  lanceolated  window,  which 
opened  into  a  side  aisle,  and  then  retired,  avoiding  care- 
fully to  look  behind  him  till  he  was  beyond  the  precincts 
which  had  once  been  hallowed  ground  ;  for  it  was  believ- 
ed that  the  skeleton  of  the  saint  received  the  offering  in 
his  bony  hand,  and  showed  his  ghastly  deathVhead  at 
the  window  into  which  it  was  thrown. 

Indeed,  the  scene  was  rendered  more  appalling  to  weak 
and  ignorant  minds,  because  the  same  stormy  and  eddy- 
ing-winds,  which,  on  theone  side  of  the  church,  threat*- 
4tied  U>  buTf  the^  ruins  with  sand,  and  had,-  in  fact,  heaped 
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It  up  in  buge  quantities,  so  as  almost  to  bide  the  side-wall 
with  its  buttresses,  seemed  in  other  places  bent  on  uncover- 
iog  the  graves  of  those  who  had  been  laid  to  their  long  rest 
on  the  south-eastern  quarter ;  and,  after  an  unusually  hard 
gale,  the  coffins,  and  sometimes  the  very  corpses,  of  those 
who  had  been  interred  without  the  usual  cerements,  were 
discovered,  in  a  ghastly  manner,  to  the  eyes  of  the  living* 
It  was  to  this  desolated  place  of  worship  that  the  elder 
Mertoun  now  proceeded,  though  without  any  of  those  re- 
ligious or  superstitious  purposes  with  which  the  church  of 
Saint  Ringan  was  usually  approached.  He  was  totally 
without  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  country — ^nay,  from 
the  sequestered  and  sullen  manner  m  which  he  lived,  with- 
drawing himself  from  human  society  even  when  ar-sembled 
for  worship,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  erred  on 
the  more  fatal  side,  and  believed  rather  too  little  than  too 
much  of  that  which  the  Church  receives  and  enjoins  to 
Christians. 

As  he  entered  the  little  bay,  on  the  shore,  and  almost 
OQ  the  beach  of  which  the  ruins  are  situated,  he  could  not 
help  pausing  for  an  instant,  and  becoming  sensible  that 
the  scene,  as  calculated  to  operate  on  human  feelings,  had 
been  selected  with  much  judgment  as  the  site  of  a  re- 
ligious house.  In  front  lay  the  sea,  into  which  two  head- 
lands, which  formed  the  extremities  of  the  bay,  projected 
their  gigantic  causeways  of  dark  and  sable  rocks,  on  the 
ledges  of  which  the  gulls,  scouries,  and  other  sea-fowl, 
appeared  like  flakes  of  snow ;  while  upon  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  cliff,  stood  whole  lines  of  cormorants,  drawn  up 
alongside  of  each  other,  like  soldiers  in  their  battle  array, 
and  other  living  thing  was  there  none  to  see.  The  sea, 
although  not  m  a  tempestuous  state,  was  disturbed  enough 
to  rush  on  these  capes  with  a  sound  like  distant  thunder, 
and  the  billows,  which  rose  in  sheets  of  foam  halfway  up 
these  sable  rocks,  formed  a  contrast  of  co\ouring  equaUy 
striking  and  awful. 

Betwixt  the  extremities,  or  capes,  of  these  projecting 
headlands,  there  rolled,  on  the  day  when  Mertoun  visited 
the  tcene^  a  deep  and  dense  aggregation  oX.cIoud9,  ihioii^ 
which  no  human  eye  could  penetratet  and  T^ichi  bound* 
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tng  the  vision,  and  excluding  all  view  of  the  distai^t  ocean 
rendered  it  no  unapt  representation  of  the  sea  in  the  vis- 
ion of  Mirza,  whose  extent  was  concealed  by  vapours, 
and  clouds,  and  storms.  The  ground  rising  steeply  from 
the  sea-beach,  permitting  no  view  into  the  mterior  of  the 
country,  appeared  a  scene  of  irretrievable  barrenness, 
where  scrubby  and  stunted  heath,  intermixed  with  the 
long  bent,  or  coarse  grass,  which  first  covers  sandy  soils, 
were  the  only  vegetables  that  could  be  seen.  Upon  a 
natural  elevation,  which  rose  above  the  beach  in  the  very 
bottom  of  the  bay,  and  receded  a  little  from  the  sea,  so 
as  to  be  without  reach  of  the  waves,  arose  the  half-buried 
ruin  which  we  have  already  described,  surrounded  by  a 
wasted,  half-ruinous,  and  mouldering  wall,  which,  breach- 
ed in  several  places,  served  still  to  divide  the  precincts  of 
the  cemetery.  The  mariners  who  were  driven  by  acci- 
dent into  this  solitary  bay,  pretended  that  the  church  was 
occasionally  observed  to  be  full  of  lights,  and,  from  that 
circumstance,  were  used  to  prophesy  shipwrecks  and 
deaths  by  sea. 

As  Mertoun  approached  tiear  to  the  chapel,  he  adopted, 
insensibly,  and  perhaps  without  much  premeditation,  meas- 
ures to  avoid  being  himself  seen  until  he  came  close  under 
the  walls  of  the  burial-ground,  which  he  approached,  as 
it  chanced,  on  that  side  where  the  sand  was  blowing  from 
the  graves,  fn  the  manner  we  have  described. 

Here,  looking  tlirough  one  of  the  gaps  in  the  wall  which 
time  had  made,  he  beheld  the  person  whom  he  sought, 
occupied  in  a  manner  which  assorted  well  with  the  ideas 
popularly  entertained  of  her  character,  but  which  was 
otherwise  sufficiently  extraordinary. 

She  was  employed  beside  a  rude  monument,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  represented  the  rough  outiine  of  a  cav- 
aliet,  or  knight,  on  horseback,  while,  on  the  other,  ap- 
peared a  shield,  with  the  armorial  bearings  so  defaced  as 
not  to  be  intelligible ;  which  escutcheon  was  suspended 
by  one  angle,  contrary  to  the  modern  custom  which 
qsuSallv  if)fhit^5  them  Straight  and  upright.  At  tlie  foot  of 
W^  wlat  was  Ijelfe?^^  to  repose,  as  Mbrtodri  tod  fbnm 
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erly  heard,  the  bones  of  Riboh  Troil,  one  of  the  remote 
ancestors  of  Magnus,  and  a  man  renowned  for  deeds  of 
valorous  emprize  in  tlie  fifteenth  century.  From  tlie  grave 
of  this  warrior  Norna  of  the  Fitful-bead  seemed  busied  in 
siiovelling  the  sand,  au  easy  task  where  it  was  so  light  and 
loose  ;  so  that  it  seemed  plain  that  she  would  shortly  com- 
plete what  the  rude  winds  had  begun,  and  make  bare  tlie 
bones  wliich  lay  there  interred.  As  she  laboured  she 
muttered  ber  magic  song ;  for  without  the  Runic  rhyme 
no  form  of  northern  superstition  was  ever  performed. 
We  have  perhaps  preserved  too  many  examples  of  these 
incantations ;  but  we  cannot  he^  attempting  to  translate 
that  which  follows  : — 

'  Champion,  famed  lor  warlike  UnI, 
Art  Uioa  silent,  Ribolt  Truil  1 
Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  Hones, 
Are  kfunag  bare  thy  giant  bonai. 
Who  dared  much  the  wikMiear'i  skm 
Ye  aliunber'd  on,  while  life  was  in  t— 
A  woman  now,  or  babe^  may  come 
And  cast  the  oovering  from  thy  tomb. 

«  Yet  be  not  wralhfol,  Chief,  nor  blight 

Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or  sight  I 

I  come  not,  with  unhallow'd  tread, 

To  wake  the  slumbers  of  tlie  dead, 

Or  lay  thy  giant  reliques  bare ; 

But  what  I  seek  thou  well  can'sC  spare. 

Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd 

To  shear  a  merk's  weight  feom  thy  shnsd ; 

Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enoogh 

To  shield  thy  bones  fircsn  weather  rough. 

"  See,  I  drew  my  magic  knife — 
Never  while  thou  wert  in  life 
Laid'st  thou  still  for  skMh  or  fear. 
When  point  and  edge  were  glitieriiig  «Nr) 
See,  the  cerements  now  I  sever— 
Waken  now,  or  sleep  for  ever ! 
rhou  wik  not  wake?  the  deed  is  done  !—- 
The  prize  I  sought  is  fairly  won. 
6*      VOL.    II. 
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**  Thanks,  Ribolt,  thaiiks,r-fi>r  this  the 
Shall  smoolh  its  ruffled  crest  for  theer* 
And  while  a&r  its  billows  foam. 
Subside  to  peace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 
Thanks,  Ribolt,  thaaks— for  this  the  might 
CM' wild  winds  raging  at  their  height, 
When  to  thy  place  d*  slumber  nigh, 
Shall  stolen  to  a  lullaby. 

"  She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dread. 
Noma  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Bfighty  in  her  own  despite — 
Miserable  in  her  might ; 
In  despair  and  frenzy  great/— 
In  her  greatness  desolate  ; 
Wisest,  wickedest  who  lives, 
Well  can  keep  the  word  she  gives.'' 

While  Noma  chanted  the  first  part  of  this  rhyme,  she 
completed  the  task  of  laying  bare  a  part  of  the  leaden 
coffin  of  the  ancient  warrior,  and  severed  from  it,  with 
much  caution  and  apparent  awe,  a  portion  of  the  metal. 
She  then  reverentially  threw  back  the  sand  upon  the  coffin; 
and  by  the  time  she  had  finished  her  song,  no  trace  re- 
mained that  the  secrets  of  the  sepulchre  had  been  violated. 

Mertoun  remained  gazing  on  her  from  behind  tlie 
church-yard  wall  during  the  whole  ceremony,  not  from 
any  impression  of  veneration  for  her  or  her  employment, 
but  because  he  conceived  that  to  interrupt  a  madwoman 
in  her  act  of  madness,  was  not  the  best  way  to  obtain  from 
her  such  intelligence  as  she  might  have  to  impart.  Mean- 
while he  had  full  time  to  consider  her  figure,  although 
her  face  was  obscured  by  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  by 
the  hood  of  her  dark  mantle,  which  permitted  no  more 
to  be  visible  than  a  Druidess  would  probably  have  exhib- 
ited at  the  celebration  of  her  mystical  rites.  Mertoun  had 
often  heard  of  Noma  before ;  nay,  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  might  have  seen  her  repeatedly,  for  she  had  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jarlshof  more  than  once  since  his  residence 
there.  But  the  absurd  stories  which  were  in  circulation 
respecting  her,  prevented  his  paying  any  attention  to  a 
person  whom  he  regarded  a^  eit(^er  en  impo^tgr,  Qp  a 
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ladwoman,  or  a  compound  of  both.  Yet»  novr  that  his 
ttention  was,  hj  circumstances,  involuntarily  fixed  upon 
er  person  and  deportment,  he  could  not  help  acknowl- 
dging  to  himself  that  she  was  either  a  complete  enthu- 
last,  or  rehearsed  her  part  so  admirably,  that  no  Pyth- 
oness of  ancient  times  could  have  excelled  her.  The 
iignity  and  solemnity  of  her  gesture, — ^the  sonorous,  yet 
mpressive  tone  of  voice  with  which  she  addressed  the 
ieparted  spirit  whose  mortal  reliques  she  ventured  to  dis- 
urb,  were  such  as  failed  not  to  make  an  impression  upon 
liim,  careless  and  indifferent  as  he  generally  appeared  to 
dl  that  went  on  around  him.  But  no  sooner  was  her 
Angular  occupation  terminated,  than,  entering  the  church- 
jrard  with  some  difficulty,  by  clambering  over  the  dis- 
jointed ruins  of  the  wall,  he  made  Noma  aware  of  his 
presence.  Far  from  starting,  or  expressing  the  least  sur- 
prise at  his  appearance  in  a  place  so  solitary,  she  said,  in 
a  tone  that  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  had  been  expect- 
ed,    **  So, — ^you  have  sought  me  at  last  ?" 

*'  And  found  you,"  replied  Mertoun,  judging  he  would 
best  introduce  the  inquiries  be  had  to  make,  by  assuming 
a  tone  which  corresponded  to  her  own. 

"  Yes  V*  she  replied^  "  found  me  you  have,  and  in  the 
place  where  all  men  must  meet — amid  the  tabernacles  of 
the  dead." 

*'  Here  we  must,  indeed,  meet  at  last,"  replied  Mer- 
toun, glancing  his  eyes  on  the  desolate  scene  around, 
where  head-stones,  half  covered  in  sand,  and  others,  from 
which  the  same  wind  had  stripped  the  soil  on  which  they 
rested,  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  sculptured  with  the 
emblems  of  mortality,  were  the  most  conspicuous  objects, 
— ^^  here,  as  in  the  bouse  of  death,  all  men  must  meet  at 
length  ;  and  happy  those  that  come  soonest  to  the  quiet 
haven." 

*^  He  that  dares  desire  this  haven,"  said  Noma,  '*  must 
bave  steered  a  steady  course  in  the  voyage  of  life.  I 
dare  not  hope  for  such  quiet  harbour.  Darest  thou  ex- 
pect it  ?  or  has  the  course  thou  hast  kept  deserved  it  T' 
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"  It  matters  not  to  my  present  purpose,"  replied  Met 
toun  ;  '<  I  have  to  ask  you  what  tidings  you  know  of  my 
son  Mordaunt  Mertotm  ?" 

^'  A  father,"  replied  the  »byl,  **  asks  of  a  stranger  what 
tidings  she  has  of  hk  son  !  How  should  I  know  aught  <^ 
him  ?  the  oormcNraflt  says  not  to  the  mallard,  where  is  my 
brood  ?" 

^'  Lay  ai»4«  this  useless  affectation  of  mystery,"  said 
Mertoun  ;  **  with  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  it  basits^^ct, 
but  upon,  me  it  is  thrown  away.  The  people  of  Jarlshof 
have  told  me  that  you  do  know,  or  may  know,  something 
of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  who  has  not  returned  honve  after 
the  festival  of  Saint  John's,  heM  in  the  house  of  your 
relative,  Magnus  Troil.  Give  me  such  information,  if 
indeed  ye  have  it  to  give  ;  and  it  shall  be  recompeosedi 
if  the  means  of  recompense  are  in  my  power." 

"  The  wide  round  of  earth,"  replied  Noma,  "  holds 
nothing  that  I  would  call  a  recompense  for  the  slightest 
word  diat  I  throw  away  upon  a  living  ear.  Bot  for  thy 
son,  if  thou  would'st  see  him  in  life,  repair  to  die  ap- 
proacbmg  Fair  of  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney." 

"  And  wherefore  thitfier  ?"  said  Mertoun  ;  •*  I  know 
he  had  no  purpose  in  that  direction." 

**  We  drive  on  the  stream  of  fate,"  answered  Noma, 
''  without  oar  or  rudder.  You  had  no  purpose  this  mom- 
mgof  visiting  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Ringan,  yet  you  are  here ; 
—•you  had  no  purpose  but  a  minute  hence  of  being  at 
Kirkwall,  and  yet  you  will  go  thither." 

"  Not  unless  the  cause  is  more  distinctly  explained  to 
me.  I  am  no  believer,  dame,  in  those  who  assert  your 
supern'situral  powers." 

^*  You  shall  believe  in  them  ere  we  part,"  said  Noma. 
**  As  yet  you  know  but  little  of  me,  nor  ribali  you  know 
more.  But  I  know  enough  of  you,  and  could  convince 
you  with  one  word  that  I  do  so." 

"  Convince  me  then,"  said  Mertoun ;  "  f«  unless  I 
am  so  convinced,  there  is  little  chance  of  my  followiBg 
your  counsel." 
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"  M^rk,  tbetQ,"  said  Nama,  "  wfa«kt  I  Jb«m  lo  ^ay  on 
)K>ur  son's  score,  else  what  I  shall  say  to  you  on  yaw:  own 
will  baoish  every  other  thought  frooi  your  memory.  You 
shall  go  to  the  approaching  Fair  at  Kirkwall ;  and,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  Fair,  you  shall  walk,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
m  the  outer  aiale  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  and 
there  you  shall  meet  a  person  who  wiU  give  you  iidings 
of  your  son." 

^'  You  must  speak  more  distinctly,  dame,'^  returned 
Mertouoy  scornfully,  "  if  you  hope  that  I  should  follow 
your  counsel,  I  have  been  fooled  in  my  time  by  women, 
but  never  so  grossly  as  you  seem  willing  to  gull  me/' 

"  Hearken,  then  !"  said  the  old  woman.  '^  The  word 
(vhich  I  speak  shall  touch  the  nearest  secret  of  thy  life, 
and  thrill  thee  through  nerve  and  bone." 

So  saying,  she  whispered  a  word  into  Mertoun's  ear, 
the  efl^t  of  which  seemed  almost  magical.  He  remabed 
fixed  and  motioiiless  with  surprise,  as,  waving  her  arm 
slowly  aloft,  with  an  air  of  superiority  and  triumph,  Noma 
glided  from  him,  turned  round  a  comer  of  the  ruins,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Mertoun  offered  not  to  follow,  or  to  trace  her.  **  We 
fiy  from  our  fate  in  vain !"  he  said,  as  he  began  to  recover 
himself ;  and  turning,  he  left  behind  him  the  desolate  ruins 
with  their  cemetery.  As  he  looked  back  from  the  very 
last  point  at  which  the  church  was  visible,  he  saw  the 
figure  of  Noma,  muffled  in  her  mantle,  standing  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  ruined  tower,  and  stretching  out  in 
tlie  sea-breeze  something  which  resembled  a  white  pen- 
non, or  flag.  A  feeling  of  horror,  similar  to  that  excited 
by  her  last  words,  again  thrilled  through  his  bosom,  and 
he  hastened ,  onwards  with  unwonted  speed,  until  he  had 
left  the  church  of  Saint  Nmian,  with  its  bay  of  sand,  far 
behind  him. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Jarlshof,  the  alteration  m  his  coun- 
tenance was  so  great,  that  Swertha  conjectured  he  wan 
about  to  fall  into  one  of  those  fits  of  deep  melancholy 
which  she  termed  his  dark  hour. 
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**  And  what  better  could  be  expected,"  thoughi 
**  when  he  must  needs  go  visit  Noma  of  the  F; 
when  she  was  in  the  haunted  Kirk  of  Saint  Rii 

But  without  testifying  any  other  symptoms  o 
ated  mind,  than  that  of  deep  and  sullen  deje 
master  acquainted  her  with  his  mtention  to  go  1 
of  Kirkwall, — a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  usual  1 
the  housekeeper  well  nigh  refused  to  credit 
Shortly  after  he  heard,  with  apparent  indifieren 
counts  returned  by  the  different  persons  who 
sent  out  in  quest  of  Mordaunt,  by  sea  and  Ian 
of  them  returned  without  any  tidings.  The  ( 
with  which  Mertoun  heard  the  report  of  thei 
cess,  convinced  Swertha  still  more  firmly,  tha 
terview  with  Noma,  that  issue  had  been  predic 
by  the  sibyl  whom  he  had  consulted. 

The  township  were  yet  more  surprised,  y 
tacksman,  Mr.  Mertoun,  as  if  on  some  sudden 
made  preparations  to  visit  Kirkwall  during  th( 
though  he  had  hitherto  avoided  sedulously  all  s 
of  public  resort.  Sweitha  puzzled  herself  a 
without  being  able  to  penerate  this  mystery  ; 
herself  still  more  concerning  the  fate  of  her  y< 
ter.  But  her  concern  was  much  softened  by  i 
of  a  sum  of  money,  seeming,  however  modera 
a  treasure  in  her  eyes,  which  her  master  pu 
hands,  acquaintiog  her,  at  the  same  time,  tl 
taken  his  passage  for  Kirkwall,  in  a  small  bark 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  island  of  5iousa. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Nm  langer  the  wept,— ber  tears  were  a'  spcntr- 
Despair  it  was  come,  and  she  tboogfat  it  content ; 
She  thought  it  content,  but  her  cheek  it  grew  pale, 
Aixi  the  drooo'd.  like  a  lilv  broke  down  by  the  bail. 

Cotdmuatjon  0/  Avid  Robm  Chmf  ^ 

The  condition  of  Minna  much  resembled  that  of  the 
village  heroine  in  Lady  Anne  Lindsay's  beautiful  ballad. 
Her  natural  firmness  of  mind  prevented  her  from  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  the  horrible  secret,  which  haunted 
her  while  awake,  and  was  yet  more  tormenting  during  her 
broken  and  hurried  slumbers.  There  is  no  grief  so  dread- 
ful as  that  which  we  dare  not  communicate,  and  in  which 
we  can  neither  ask  nor  desire  sympathy ;  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mystery  to  an  inno- 
cent bosom,  there  is  little  wonder  that  Minna's  health 
should  have  sunk  under  the  burden. 

To  the  friends  around,  her  habits  and  manners,  nay, 
her  temper,  seemed  altered  to  such  an  extraordinary  de- 
^ee,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  should  have  ascribed 
the  change  to  witchcraft,  and  some  to  incipient  madness. 
She  became  unable  to  bear  the  solitude  in  which  she 
formeriy  delighted  to  spend  her  time ;  yet  when  she  hur- 
ried into  society,  it  was  without  either  joining  in,  or  at- 
tending to,  what  passed.  Generally  she  appeared  wrap- 
ped in  sad,  and  even  sullen  abstraction,  until  her  attention 
was  suddenly  roused  by  some  casual  mention  of  the  name 
of  Cleveland,  or  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  at  which  she  start- 
ed, with  the  horror  of  one  who  sees  the  lighted  match 
applied  to  a  charged  mine,  and  expects  to  be  instantly 
involved  in  the  effects  of  the  explosion.  And  when  she 
observed  that  the  discovery  was  not  yet  made,  it  was  so 
fv  from  being  a  consolation,  that  she  almost  wished  the 
worst  were  known,  rather  than  endiure  the  continued  ago 
Dies  of  suspense. 
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Her  conduct  towards  her  sister  was  so  variable,  yet 
uniformly  so  painful  to  the  kind-hearted  Brenda,  that  it 
seemed  to  all  around,  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  her 
malady.  Sometimes  Minna  was  impelled  to  seek  her 
sister's  company,  as  if  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
common  sufferers  by  a  misfortune  of  which  she  herself 
alone  could  grasp  the  extent ;  and  then  suddenly  the  feel- 
ing of  the  injury  which  Brenda  had  received  through  the 
supposed  agency  of  Cleveland,  made  her  unable  to  bear 
her  presence,  and  still  less  to  endure  the  consolation  which 
her  sister,  mistaking  the  nature  of  her  malady,  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  administer.  Frequently,  also,  did  it  happen, 
that,  while  Brenda  was  imploring  her  sister  to  take  com- 
fort, she  incautiously  touched  upon  some  subject  which 
thrilled  to  the  very  centre  of  her  soul ;  so  that,  unable  to 
conceal  her  agony,  Minna  would  rush  hastily  from  the 
apartment.  All  these  different  moods,  though  they  too 
much  resembled,  to  one  who  knew  not  their  real  source, 
the  caprices  of  unkind  estrangement,  Brenda  endured 
with  such  prevailing  and  unruffled  gentleness  of  dispo- 
sition, that  Minna  was  frequently  moved  to  shed  floods  of 
tears  upon  her  neck ;  and,  perhaps,  the  moments  in  which 
she  did  so,  though  embittered  by  the  recollection  that  her 
fatal  secret  concerned  the  destruction  of  Brenda's  hap- 
piness as  well  as  her  own,  were  still,  softened  as  they 
were  by  sisterly  affection,  the  most  endurable  moments 
of  this  most  miserable  period  of  her  life. 

The  effects  of  the  alternations  of  moping  melancholy, 
fearful  agitation,  and  bursts  of  nervous  feeling,  were  soon 
visible  on  the  poor  young  woman's  face  and  person.  She 
became  pale  and  emaciated ;  her  eye  lost  the  steady  quiet 
look  of  happiness  and  innocence,  and  was  alternately  dim 
and  wild,  as  she  was  acted  upon  by  a  general  feeling  of 
her  own  distressful  condition,  or  by  some  quicker  and 
more  poignant  sense  of  agony.  Her  very  features  seemed 
to  change,  and  become  sharp  and  eager,  and  her  voice, 
which,  m  its  ordinary  tones,  was  low  and  placid,  now 
sometimes  sunk  in  indistinct  mutterings,  and  sometimes 
was  raised  beyond  the  natural  key,  in  hasty  and  abrupt 
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sclaraatioos*  When  in  company  with  others,  she  was 
ulleoly  silent,  and  when  she  ventured  into  solitude,  was 
bserved  (for  It  was  now  thought  very  proper  to  watch  her 
Q  such  occasions)  to  speak  much  to  herself. 

Xhe  pharmacy  of  the  islands  was  in  vain  resorted  to 
y  Minna^s  anxious  father.  Sages  of  both  sexes,  who 
Jiew  the  virtues  of  every  herb  which  drinks  the  dew,  and 
ugmented  those  virtues  by  words  of  might,  used  while 
hey  prepared  and  applied  the  medicines,  were  attended 
rith  no  benefit ;  and  Magnus,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  was 
It  last  induced  to  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  his  kins- 
voman,  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  although,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, noticed  in  the  course  of  the  story,  there  was 
It  this  time  some  estrangement  between  them.  His  first 
ipplication  was  in  vain.  Noma  was  then  at  her  usual 
place  of  residence,  upon  the  sea-coast,  near  the  head- 
land from  which  she  usually  took  her  designation ;  but, 
although  Brick  Scambester  himself  brought  the  message, 
she  refused  positively  to  see  him,  or  to  return  any  answer. 

Magnus  was  angry  at  the  slight  put  upon  his  messenger 
and  message,  but  his  anxiety  on  Minna's  account,  as  well 
as  the  respect  which  he  had  for  Noma's  real  misfortunes 
and  imputed  wisdom  and  power,  prevented  him  from  in- 
dulging, on  the  present  occasion,  his  usual  irritability  of 
disposition.  On  the  contrary,  he  determined  to  make  an 
application  to  his  kinswoman  in  his  own  person.  He  kept 
bis  purpose,  however,  to  himself,  and  only  desired  his 
(laughters  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him  upon  a  visit  to 
a  relation  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  di- 
rected them,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry  some  provisions 
along  with  them,  as  the  journey  was  distant,  and  they 
niight  perhaps  find  their  friend  unprovided. 

Unaccustomed  to  ask  explanations  of  his  pleasure,  and 
hoping  that  exercise  and  the  amusement  of  such  an  ex- 
cursion might  be  of  service  to  her  sister,  Brenda,  upon 
whom  all  household  and  family  charges  now  devolved, 
caused  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and,  on  the  next  morning,  they  were  engaged 

7      VOL.   II. 
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in  tracing  the  long  and  tedious  course  of  bea 
moorland,  which,  only  varied  by  occasional  patcl 
and  barley,  where  a  little  ground  had  been  S€ 
cultivation,  divided  Burgh- Westra  from  the  nori 
extremity  of  the  Mainland,  (as  the  principal  isia 
ed,)  which  terminates  in  the  cape  called  Fitfu 
the  south-western  point  ends  in  the  cape  of  Sur 

On  they  went,  through  wild  and  over  wold, 
ler  bestriding  a  strong,  square-made,  well-ban 
frey,  of  Norwegian  breed,  somewhat  taller,  a 
stout,  as  the  ordinary  ponies  of  the  country  ;  wi 
and  Brenda,  famed,  amongst  other  accomplish 
their  horsemanship,  rode  two  of  those  hard; 
which,  bred  and  reared  with  more  pains  than 
bestowed,  showed,  both  by  the  neatness  of  thei 
their  activity,  that  the  race,  so  much  and  so 
neglected,  is  capable  of  being  improved  into  be; 
out  losing  any  thing  of  its  spirit  or  vigour.  1 
attended  by  two  servants  on  horseback,  and  tv 
secure  that  the  last  circumstance  would  be  n< 
their  journey,  because  a  great  part  of  the  \^ 
rugged,  or  so  marshy,  that  the  horses  could  onl 
a  foot  pace  ;  and  that,  whenever  they  met  witl 
siderable  tract  of  hard  and  even  ground,  they 
to  borrow  from  the  nearest  herd  of  ponies  tin 
couple  for  the  accommodation  of  these  pedesti 

The  journey  was  a  melancholy  one,  and  litt 
sation  passed,  except  when  the  Udaller,  pressed 
tience  and*  vexation,  urged  his  pony  to  a  quick 
again,  recollecting  Minna's  weak  state  of  healtl 
ed  to  a  walk,  and  reiterated  inquiries  how  she  fe 
and  whether  the  fatigue  was  not  too  much  for 
noon  the  party  halted  and  partook  of  some  ref 
for  which  they  had  made  ample  provision,  besic 
ant  spring,  the  pureness  of  whose  waters,  hov 
not  suit  the  Udaller's  palate,  until  qualified  bj 
addition  of  right  Nantz.  After  he  had  a  sec 
and  a  third  time,  filled  a  large  silver  travelling 
bossed  with  a  German  Cupid   smoking  a  pipe,  ai 
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man  Bacchus  emptying  his  flask  down  the  throat  of  a  bear, 
he  began  to  become  more  talkative  than  vexation  had 
permitted  him  to  be  during  the  early  part  of  their  journey, 
and  thus  addressed  his  daughters  : — 

**  Well,  children,  we  are  within  a  league  or  two  of 
Noma's  dwelling,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  old  spell- 
mutterer  will  receive  us." 

Minna  interrupted  her  father  with  a  faint  exclamation, 
while  Brenda,  surprised  to  a  great  degree,  exclaimed, 
**  Is  it  then  to  Noma  tliat  we  are  to  make  this  visit  ? — 
Heaven  forbid !" 

**  And  wherefore  should  Heaven  forbid  ?"  said  the 
Udaller,  knitting  his  brows  ;  "  wherefore,  I  would  gladly 
know,  should  Heaven  forbid  me  to  visit  my  kinswoman, 
w^hose  skill  may  be  of  use  to  your  sister,  if  any  woman 
in  Zetland,  or  man  eitlier,  can  be  of  service  to  her  ? — 
You  are  a  fool,  Brenda, — ^your  sister  has  more  sense. — 
Cheer  up,  Minna ! — thou  wert  ever  wont  to  like  her  songs 
and  stories,  and  used  to  hang  about  her  neck,  when  little 
Brenda  cried  and  ran  from  her  like  a  Spanish  merchant- 
man from  a  Dutch  caper."* 

**  I  wish  she  may  not  frighten  me  as  much  to-day,  fa- 
ther," replied  Brenda,  desirous  of  indulging  Minna  in  her 
taciturnity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  her  father  by 
sustaining  the  conversation  ;  '*  I  have  heard  so  much  of 
her  dwelling,  that  I  am  rather  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
going  there  uninvited." 

'*  Thou  art  a  fool,"  said  Magnus,  **  to  think  that  a  visit 
from  her  kinsfolks  can  ever  come  amiss  to  a  kind,  hearty 
Hialtland  heart,  like  my  cousin  Noma's. — And,  now  I 
think  on't,  I  will  be  sworn  that  is  the  reason  why  she 
would  not  receive  Erick  Scambester ! — It  is  many  a  long 
day  since  I  have  seen  her  chimney  smoke,  and  I  have 
never  carried  you  thither — She  hath  indeed  some  right  to 
call  me  unkind.  But  I  will  tell  her  the  truth — and  tliat  is, 
that  though  such  be  the  fashion,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or 
■  ■  111  ■     ■ 

*  A  licht-armed  veaael  of  the  seventeenth  century,  adapted  lor  privateering 
•ad  moai  owd  by  the  Dotcb. 
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honest  to  eat  up  the  substance  of  kme  womec 
we  do  that  of  our  brother  Udallers,  wbea  we  i 
from  house  to  house  in  the  winter  season,  until 
hke  a  snow-ball,  and  eat  up  all  wherever  we  coi 

^^  There  is  no  fear  of  our  putting  Noma  to  an 
just  now,"  replied  Brenda,  ^^  for  1  have  ample 
of  every  thing  that  we  can  possibly  need-*fish,  a 
and  salted  mutton,  and  dried  geese^-more  than 
eat  in  a  week,  besides  enough  of  liquor  for  yoi 

"  Right,  right,  my  girl !''  said  the  Udaller  ; 
found  ship  makes  a  merry  voyage — so  we  shall 
the  kindness  of  Noma's  roof,  and  a  little  beddio 
for,  as  to  myself,  my  sea-cloak,  and  honest  dry 
Norway  deal,  suit  me  better  than  your  eider-d 
ions  and  mattresses.  So  that  Noma  will  have 
ure  of  seeing  us  without  having  a  stiver's  worth  o 

'*  I  wish  she  may  think  it  a  pleasure,  sir 
Brenda. 

''  Why,  what  does  the  girl  mean,  in  the  nai 
Martyr  ?"  replied  Magnus  Troil ;  "  dost  thoi 
kinswoman  is  a  heathen,  who  will  not  rejcvee 
own  flesh  and  blood  ? — I  would  I  were  as  sure 
year's  fishing  ! — No,  no  !  I  only  fear  we  may 
from  home  at  present,  for  she  is  often  a  wande 
with  thinking  overmuch  on  what  can  never  bi 

Minna  sighed  deeply  as  her  father  spoke,  and 
ler  went  on — 

"  Dost  thou  sigh  at  that,  my  girl? — why,  't 
of  half  the  world — ^let  it  never  be  thine  own,  ] 

Another  suppressed  sigh  intimated  that  tl 
came  too  late. 

"  I  believe  you  are  afraid  of  my  cousm 
Brenda  is,"  said  the  Udaller,  gating  on  her  pa 
nance  ;  '^  if  so,  speak  the  word,  and  we  will  r< 
again  as  if  we  had  the  wind  on  our  quarter, 
running  fifteen  knots  by  the  line." 

"  Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sister,  let  us  retu 
Brenda,  imploringly  5   "  ypu  know— vou  rei 
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rou  must  be  well  aware  tfiat  Norna-ean  do  nought  to  help 
rou." 

'^  It  is  but  too  true/'  said  Minna,  in  a  subdued  voice  ; 
^  but  I  know  not — she  may  answer  a  question-^a  question 
that  only  the  miserable  dare  ask  of  the  miserable/' 

"  Nay,  my  kinswoman  is  no  miser,'*  answered  the 
Udaller,  who  only  heard  the  beginning  of  the  word  ;  *^  a 
good  income  she  has,  both  in  Orkney  and  here,  and  many 
a  fair  lispund  of  batter  is  paid  to  her.  But  the  poor  have 
the  best  share  of  it,  and  shame  fkll  the  Zetlaoder  who 
begrudges  them  ;  the  rest  she  spends,  I  wot  not  how,  in 
her  journeys  through  the  islands.  But  you  will  laugh  to 
see  her  house,  and  Nick  Strumpfer,  whom  she  calls  Pa<- 
colet — many  folks  think  Nick  is  the  devil ;  but  he  is  flesh 
and  blood,  like  any  of  U8>*^is  father  lived  in  Grsmsay. 
^I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Nick  again*" 

While  the  Udailer  thus  ran  on,  Brenda,  who,  b  recom^ 
pense  for  e  less  portion  of  imagination  than  her  sister, 
was  gifted  with  sound  common  sense,  was  debating  with 
herself  the  probable  efiect  of  this  visit  on  her  sister's 
heakh.  She  came  finally  to  the  resolution  of  speaking 
with  her  father  aside,  upon  the  first  occasion  which  their 
joomey  irixMild  affi>rd.  To  him  she  determmed  to  com- 
municate the  whole  particulars  of  their  nocturnal  inter- 
view  with  Noma,*— to  which,  among  other  agitating  cau- 
ses, she  attributed  the  depression  of  Minna's  spirits,— and 
then  make  himself  the  judge  whether  he  ought  to  persist 
in  his  visit  to  a  person  so  singukir,  and  expose  his  daugh- 
ter to  all  the  shock  which  her  nerves  might  possibly  re** 
<^ve  from  the  interview. 

Just  as  she  had  arrived  at  this  <soiicluaon,  her  father, 
dashing  the  orumbs  firora  his  laced  wasetcoai  with  one  hand, 
wd  receiving  with  the  other  a  fourth  cup  of  brandy  and 
^ster,  drank  devoudy  to  the  success  <i  tiieir  voyage,  and 
ordered  aD  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  forward.  Whilst  they 
^ere  saddling  their  ponies,  Brenda,  with  some  difficulty, 
contrived  to  make  her  fatiier  understand  she  wished  to 
him  in  private— -no  snooU  surprise  to  the  honeit 

7*     TOL.    II. 
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Udaller,  who,  though  secret  as  the  grave  in  the  v 
things  where  he  considered  secrecy  as  of  importai 
so  far  from  practising  mystery  in  general,  that  h 
impirtant  aj9airs  were  often  discussed  by  him  o; 
presence  of  his  whole  family,  servants  included. 

But  far  greater  was  his  astonishment,  when,  re 
purposely  with  his  daughter  Brenda,  a  Uttle  in  tli 
as  he  termed  it,  of  the  other  riders,  he  heard  tl 
account  of  Noma's  visit  to  Burgh-Westra,  an( 
communication  with  which  she  had  then  astou 
daughters.  For  a  long  time  he  could  utter  not 
interjections,  and  ended  with  a  thousand  curse 
kinswoman's  folly  in  telling  his  daughters  such 
of  horrorr 

*^  I  have  often  heard,"  said  the  Udaller,  '^  tha 
quite  mad,  with  all  her  wisdom,  and  all  her  knov 
the  seasons  ;  and,  by  the  bones  of  my  name 
Martyr,  I  begin  now  to  believe  it  most  assuredly, 
no  more  how  to  steer  than  if  I  had  lost  my 
Had  I  known  this  before  we  set  out,  I  think 
mained  at  home  ;  but  now  that  we  have  come  s( 
that  Noma  expects  us " 

'^  Expects  us,  father  !"  said  Brenda  ;  '^  how 
be  possible  ?" 

"  Why,  that  I  know  not — ^but  she  that  can  tel 
wind  is  to  blow,  can  tell  which  way  we  are  des 
ride.  She  must  not  be  provoked ; — ^perhaps  she 
my  family  this  ill  for  the  words  I  had  with  her  s 
lad  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  and  if  so,  she  can  undo 
— and  so  she  shall,  or  I  will  know  the  cause  w 
But  I  will  try  fair  words  first." 

Finding  it  thus  setded  that  they  were  to  go 
Brenda  endeavoured  next  to  learn  from  her  fathe 
Noma's  tale  was  founded  in  reality.  He  shook 
groaned  bitterly,  and,  in  a  few  words,  acknowle 
the  whole,  so  far  as  concerned  her  intrigue  with  a 
and  her  father's  deaA,  of  which  she  became 

llental  and  most  innocent  cause,  was  a  matter  oi 

:..\     ^c  c:    ■.,'■;.:  ■        .      .;■-.. 
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idisputabie  truth.     "  For  her  infant,"  he  said,  <<  he  could 
ever,  by  any  means,  learn  what  became  of  it." 
**  Her  infant  !"  exclaimed  Brenda  ;  **  she  spoke  not 
word  of  her  infant  !" 

"  Then  I  wish  my  tongue  bad  been  blistered,"  said  the 
Jdaller,  **  when  I  told  you  of  it. — I  see  that,  young  and 
M,  a  man  has  no  better  chance  of  keeping  a  secret  from 
rou  women,  than  an  eel  to  keep  himself  in  his  hold  when 
le  is  sniggled  with  a  loop  of  horse-hair — sooner  or  later 
he  fisher  teazes  him  out  of  his  hole,  when  he  has  once 
he  noose  round  his  neck." 

**  But  the  infant,  my  father  ?"  said  Brenda,  still  insist- 
ing on  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  story,  *^  what 
became  of  it  ?" 

"  Carried  off,  I  fancy,  by  the  blackguard  Vaughan," 
answered  the  Udaller,  with  a  gruff  accent,  which  plainly 
betokened  how  weary  he  was  of  the  subject. 

"  By  Vaughan  ?"  said  Brenda,  "  the  lover  of  poor 
Noma,  doubtless  !— what  sort  of  a  man  was  he,  father  ?" 

"  Why,  much  like  other  men,  I  fancy,"  answered  the 
Udaller  ;  "  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. — He  kept  com- 
pany widi  the  Scottish  families  at  Kirkwall ;  and  I  with 
the  good  old  Norse  folk — Ah  !  if  Noma  had  dweh 
always  amongst  her  own  kin,  and  not  kept  company  with 
her  Scottish  acquaintance,  she  would  have  known  nothing 
of  Vaughan,  and  things  might  have  been  otherwise — But 
tben  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  your  blessed  moth- 
er, Brenda — and  that,"  he  said,  his  large  blue  eyes  shin- 
ing with  a  tear,  '^  would  have  saved  me  a  short  joy  and  a 
long  sorrow." 

^*  Noma  could  but  ill  have  supplied  my  mother's  plac^ 
to  you,  father,  as  a  companion  and  a  friend — ^that  is, 
judging  from  all  I  have  heard,"  said  Brenda,  with  some 
hesitation.  But  Magnus,  softened  by  recollections  of  his 
bek>ved  wife,  answered  her  with  more  indulgence  than 
she  expected. 
*'  I  would  have  been  content,"  he  said,  "  to  have  wed- 
Noma  at  that  time.  It  would  have  been  the  solder- 
hig  of  an  old  quarrel-^the  healing  of  -an  old  •  sort*    All 
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<Hir  blood  rdlattons  wished  iif  and,  ntuated  as  I 
pecially  not  Imvii^  seen  your  blessed  mother,  1 1 
will  to  oppose  thek  counsels.  You  must  not  j 
Noma  or  of  me  by  such  an  appearance  as  we  i 
sent  to  you-<-Sfae  was  young  and  beautiful,  and 
some  as  a  Highland  buck,  and  little  caring  whal 
made  for,  having,  as  I  thought*  more  than  one  u 
lee.  But  Noma  preferred  this  man  Vaughan, 
told  you  before,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  best  kind 
could  have  done  to  me." 

"  Ah,  poor  kinswoman  !"  said  Brenda.  '^  Bi 
you,  fother,  in  the  Ugh  powers  which  she  claim 
mysterious  vision  of  the  dwarf — m  the—" 

She  was  interrupted  in  these  questions  by  IM 
whom  they  were  obviou^y  displeasbg. 

"  I  believe,  Brenda,"  he  said,  "  according  to 
of  my  forefathers — ^^I  pretend  not  to  be  a  wiser 
they  were  in  their  time,— and  they  aD  believe 
cases  of  greai  worldly  distress,  Providence  o] 
eyes  of  the  mind,  and  afforded  the  sufierers  a 
futurity.  It  was  but  a  trimming  of  the  boat,  w 
ence," — ^here  he  touched  bis  hat  reverentially 
after  all  the  shifting  of  ballast,  poor  Noma  is  i 
loaded  in  the  bows  as  ever  was  an  Orkneyman 
the  dog-fishing-*-slie  has  more  than  affliction  e 
board  to  balance  whatever  gifts  slie  may  have  1: 
midst  of  her  calamity.  They  are  as  painful  to 
soul,  as  a  crown  of  thorns  would  be  to  her  bro^ 
it  were  die  badge  of  the  empire  of  Denmark. 
not  you,  Brenda,  seek  to  be  wiser  than  you 
Your  sister  Minna,  before  she  was  so  iH,  bad 
reverence  for  whatever  was  produced  ia  Nors 
had  been  in  the  Pope's  bull,  which  is  all  writte 
Latin." 

"  Poor  Noma  !"  repeated  Brenda ;  "  and  he 
was  it  never  recovered  ?" 

"  What  do  I  know  of  her  child,"  said  the 
more  gruffly,  than*  before,  ^f  except  that  s^e  wa 
bddi  b«£pte  and  after  the  birth,  though  we  kc 


ineny  as  lire  eouldk  wtth  pipe  and  bftrp^  and  {K>  forth  s — Ibe 
child  bad  oome  before  ks  thne  into  diis  bustling,  world,  so 
It  is  likely  it  has  been  long  dead. — But  yotl  know  aotbkig 
of  all  these  matters,  Brenda  ;  so  get  along  for  a  foolish 
girl,  and 'ask  no  more  questions  about  what  it  does  not 
become  you  to  inquire  into.'' 

So  saying,  the  Udaller  gave  his  sturdy  little  palfrey  the 
spur,  and  cantering  forward  over  rough  and  smooth,  while 
the  pony's  accuracy  and  firmness  of  step  put  all  diffi- 
culties of  the  path  at  secure  defiance,  he  placed  himself 
soon  by  the  side  of  the  melancholy  Minna,  and  permitted 
her  sister  to  have  no  fardier  share  in  bisoooversadon  than 
as  it  was  addressed  to  them  jointly.  She  could  but  comfort 
herself  with  the  hope,  that,  as  Minna's  disease  appeared 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  imagination,  the  remedies  recom- 
mended by  Noma  might  have  some  chance  of  being  ef> 
fectual,  since,  in  all  probability,  they  would  be  addressed 
to  the  same  faculty. 

Their  way  had  hitherto  held  chiefly  over  moss  and 
ffloor,  varied  occasionally  by  the  necessity  of  making  a 
circuit  around  the  heads  of  those  long  lagoons,  called 
voes,  which  run  up  into  and  indent  the  country  in  such  a 
maimer,  that,  though  the  Mainland  of  Zetland  may  be 
thirty  miles  or  more  in  length,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part 
of  it  which  is  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  the  salt 
water.  But  they  had  now  approached  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  isle,  and  travelled  along  the  top  of  an 
immense  ridge  of  rocks,  which  had  for  ages  withstood  the 
rage  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  of  aU  the  wmds  by 
which  it  is  buffeted. 

At  length  exclaimed  Magnus  to  his  daughters,  *'  There 
is  Noma's  dwelling  '—Look  up,  Minna,  my  love  ;  for  if 
this  does  not  make  you  laugh,  nothing  will. — Saw  you 
ever  any  thbg  but  an  osprey  that  would  have  made  such 
a  nest  for  herself  as  that  is  ? — By  my  namesake's  bones, 
there  is  not  the  like  of  it  that  living  diing  ever  dwelt  in, 
(baviDg  no  wings  and  the  use  of  reajoa,}  unless  it  chanced 
to  be  the  Frawa*-Stack  off  Papa,  ivhere  the  King'a  daiigb* 
ter  of  Norway  was  shut  up  to  keep  her  from  her  JOTanh* 


and  an  to  litde  purpose,  if  the  tale  be  true  f  h 
ens,  I  would  have  you  to  wot  that  it  is  hard  to  li 
from  the  lowe.**f 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Thrice  from  the  caYern's  darksome  wmnb 

Her  groaniog  ▼<Moe  aroae ; 
Andeome,  my  daogfaiery  fearien  cone. 

And  feailem  tell  thy  woes  I 

The  dwelling  of  Noma,  though  none  but  a 
Zetland,  familiar,  during  his  whole  life,  with  e^ 
ety  of  rock-scenery,  could  have  seen  any  thing 
in  this  situation,  was  not  unaptly  compared  b; 
Troil  to  the  eyry  of  the  osprey,  or  sea-eagle.  It 
small,  and  had  been  fabricated  out  of  one  of  t 
which  are  called  Burgs  and  Picts-houses  in  Zei 
Duns  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the  Heb 
which  seem  to  be  the  first  efibrt  at  architecture- 
necting  link  betwixt  a  fox's  hole  in  a  cairn  of  loc 
and  an  attempt  to  construct  a  human  habitation 
same  materials,  without  the  use  of  lime  or  cemi 
kind, — ^without  any  timber,  so  far  as  can  be  i 
their  remains, — ^without  any  knowledge  of  the  i 
the  stair.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  the  nun 
mains  of  these  dwellings,  for  there  is  one  foun< 
headland,  islet,  or  point  of  vantage,  which  cc 
the  inhabitants  additional  means  of  defence,  ten 
that  the  remote  people  by  whom  these  Burgs 
structed,  were  a  numerous  race,  and  that  the  is 


*  The  Frawd' Stack,  or  MaideQ*Rock,  an  ioaccenible  diff,  divi 
TOW  golph  from  the  island  «f  Papa,  has  on  the  summit  sonae  ruii 
"  which  there  is  a  l^and  similar  to  that  of  Danaow 
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ben  a  much  greater  population,  thany  from  other  circum- 
tances,  we  might  have  been  led  to  anticipate. 

The  Burg  of  which  we  at  present  speak  had  been  al* 
ered  and  repaired  at  a  later  period,  probably  by  some 
>etty  despot,  or  sea-rover,  who,  tempted  by  the  security 
\{  the  situation,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  a  projecting 
)oint  of  rock,  and  was  divided  from  th»  maicland  by  a 
ent  or  chasm  of  some  depth,  had  built  some  additions 
o  it  in  the  rudest  style  of  Gothic  defensive  architecture ; 
—had  plastered  the  inside  with  lime  and  clay,  and  broken 
)ut  windows  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  ^  and  finally, 
iy  roofing  it  over,  and  dividing  it  into  stories,  by  means  of 
beams  of  wreck-wood,  had  converted  the  whole  into  a  tow- 
er, resembling  a  pyramidical  dovecot,  formed  by  a  double 
vail,  still  containing  within  its  thickness  that  set  of  circu- 
lar galleries,  or  concentric  rings,  which  is  proper  to  all 
the  forts  of  this  primitive  construction,  and  which  seems 
to  have  constituted  the  only  shelter  which  they  were  orig- 
ioally  qualified  to  afford  to  their  shivering  inhabitants.^ 

This  singular  habitation,  built  out  of  the  loose  stones 
which  lay  scattered  around,  and  exposed  for  ages  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  elements,  was  as  grey,  weather-beaten, 
and  wasted,  as  the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
from  which  it  could  not  easily  be  distinguished,  so  com- 
pletely did  it  resemble  in  colour,  and  so  little  did  it  dififer 
in  regularity  of  shape,  from  a  pinnacle  or  fragment  ot 
the  cliff. 

Minna's  habitual  indifference  to  all  that  of  late  had 
passed  around  her,  was  for  a  moment  suspended  by  the 
sight  of  an  abode,  which,  at  another  and  happier  period 
^f  her  life,  would  have  attracted  at  once  her  curiosity  and 
her  wonder.  Even  now  she  seemed  to  feel  interest  as 
she  gazed  upon  this  singular  retreat,  and  recollected  it 
was  that  of  certain  misery  and  probable  insanity,  con- 
nected, as  its  inhabitant  asserted,  and  Minna's  faith  ad- 
l^^uted,  with  power  over  the  elements,  and  the  capacity  of 
intercourse  with  the  invisible  world. 

^  Our  kinswoman/'  she  muttered^  '^  has  chosen,  her 
dwellbg  well,  with  no  more  of  earth  than  a^ea-fowl  might 
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rest  opan,  wmd  «0  aromd  sightlnw  tiBytft  » 
waves.  Despair  aad  aiagical  power  could  dc 
fitter  residence." 

Breada,  oo  die  other  band,  sfaoddered  when  si 
on  the  dwdliog  to  which  th^  were  advancing,  \ 
cult,  dangerous,  and  preearioos  path,  which  so 
to  her  great  terror,  a|qm)ached  to  the  verge  of 
cipice ;  so  that,  Zetlander  as  she  was,  and  coi 
she  had  reason  to  be  in  the  steadiness  and  sagac 
sure-footed  pony,  she  could  scarce  suppress  ai 
tion  to  giddiness,  e^ieciallj  at  one  point,  when,  b 
most  of  the  party,  and  turning  a  sharp  angle  of 
her  feet,  as  they  prcyected  from  die  side  of 
bung  for  an  instant  sheer  over  the  kdge  of  the 
so  that  there  was  nothing  save  emp^  space  b< 
sole  of  her  shoe  and  the  white  foam  of  the  vex 
which  dashed,  howled,  and  foamed,  five  bun 
below.  What  would  have  driven  a  maiden  c 
country  into  delirium,  gave  her  but  a  momenta 
ness,  which  was  instantly  lost  in  the  hope  that  tl 
sion  which  the  sc^ie  appeared  to  make  on  fa 
imagination  might  be  favourable  to  her  cure. 

She  could  not  help  looking  back  to  see  h 
should  pass  the  point  of  peril,  which  she  hersel 
rounded  ;  and  could  bear  the  stroi^  voice  of 
ler,  though  to  him  such  rough  paths  were  fami 
smooth  sea-beach,  call,  in  a  tone  of  some  anxiei 
heed,  Jarto,"*  as  Minna,  with  an  eager  look,  di 
bridle,  and  stretched  forward  her  arms  and  ever 
over  the  precipice,  in  the  attitude  of  the  wild  s\ 
balancing  itself,  and  spreading  its  broad  pinic 
pnres  to  launch  from  the  cliff  upon  the  bof 
winds*  Brenda  felt,  at  that  instant,  a  pang  of  i 
it^rrotf  which  left  a  strong  impression  on  her  nc 
VfUf*n  relieved,  as  it  instantly  was,  by  her  siste 
iuK  h^ridf  and  sitting  upright  on  her  saddle,  th 
itity  tt»d  temptation  (if  she  felt  it)  passing  av 

f  ■  ^^^m^^tt^  ■  ■   t  -r  -  -     •  -  -   ■    '    -  ■  -     ■         - '     -  -  -  ■        , 

•  ArfkFf  ^.MjT  oMfk 
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jutet,  steady  animal  which  supported  her  rounded  the 
TOJecting  angle,  and  turned  its  patient  and  firm  step  from 
he  verge  of  the  precipice. 

They  now  attained  a  more  level  and  open  space  of 
round,  being  the  flat  top  of  an  isthmus  of  projecting  rock, 
larrowing  again  towards  a  point,  where  it  was  terminated 
»y  the  chasm  which  separated  the  small  peak,  or  stack, 
occupied  by  Noma's  habitation,  from  the  main  ridge  of 
rliflT  and  precipice.  This  natural  fosse,  which  seemed 
o  have  been  the  work  of  some  convulsion  of  nature,  was 
leep,  dark,  and  irregular,  narrower  towards  the  bottom, 
nrhjch  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  and  widest  at  top, 
having  the  appearance  as  if  that  part  of  the  cliff  occupied 
by  the  building  had  been  half  rent  away  from  the  isthmus 
which  it  terminated, — an  idea  favoured  by  the  angle  at 
which  it  seemed  to  recede  from  the  land,  and  lean  to* 
wards  the  sea,  with  the  building  which  crowned  it. 

This  angle  of  projection  was  so  considerable,  that  it 
required  recollection  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  rock,  so 
much  removed  from  the  perpendicular,  was  about  to  pre- 
cipitate Itself  seaward,  with  its  old  tower  :  and  a  dmorous 
person  would  have  been  afraid  to  put  foot  upon  it,  lest 
an  addition  of  weight,  so  inconsiderable  as  that  of  the  hu- 
man body,  should  hasten  a  catastrophe  which  seemed  at 
every  instant  impending. 

Without  troubling  himself  about  such  fantasies,  the  Udal- 
ler  rode  towards  the  tower,  and  there  dismounting  along 
with  his  daughters,  gave  the  ponies  in  charge  to  one  of  their 
domestics,  with  directions  todisincumberthem  of  their  bur- 
dens, and  turn  them  out  for  rest  and  refreshment  upon  the 
Dearest  heath.     This  done,  they  approached  the  gate, 
which  seemed  formerly  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
land  by  a  rude  draw-bridge,  some  of  the  apparatus  of 
which  was  still  visible.     But  the  rest  had  been  long  de- 
niolished,  and  was  replaced  by  a  stationary  foot-bridge, 
lormed  of  barrel-staves  covered  with  turf,  very  narrow 
and  ledgeless,  and  supported  by  a  sort  of  arch,  construct- 
ed out  of  the  jaw-bones  of  the  whale^  -Along  this  "  brigg 
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of  dread"  die  Udaller  stepped  with  bis  usa 
majesty  of  stridei  which  threatened  its  demo] 
his  own  at  the  same  time ;  his  daughters  trod  n 
ly  and  more  safely  after  him,  and  the  whole  ps 
before  the  low  and  rugged  portal  of  Noma's  ha 

'*  If  she  should  be  abroad  after  all,"  said  9 
be  plied  the  black  oaken  door  with  repeated 
"  but  if  so  we  will  at  least  lie  by  a  day  for  1 
and  make  Nick  Strumpfer  pay  the  demurragi 
and  brandy." 

As  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  display 
alarm  of  Brenda,  and  the  surprise  of  Minna 
square-made  dwarf,  about  four  feet  fire  inches 
a  head  of  most  portentous  size,  and  features  c< 
ent— namely,  a  huge  mouth,  a  tremendous  nose, 
black  nostrils,  which  seemed  to  have  been  slit 
blubber  lips  of  an  unconscionable  size,  and  huge 
with  which  he  leered,  sneered,  grinned,  and  g 
the  Udaller  as  an  old  acquaintance,  without  utti 
gle  word.  The  young  women  could  hardly 
themselves  that  they  did  not  see  before  the 
very  demon  Trolld,  who  made  such  a  distingui 
in  Noma's  legend.  Their  father  went  on  addi 
uncouth  apparition  in  terms  of  such  condescend 
ship  as  the  better  sort  apply  to  their  inferiors, 
wish,  for  any  immediate  purpose,  to  concilia 
them,  a  tone,  by  the  by,- which  generally  conl 
very  familiarity,  as  much  oiknice  as  the  more 
sumption  of  di^nce  and  superiority. 

"  Ha,  Nick !  honest  Nick !"  said  the  Udall 
you  are,  \ite\y  and  lovely  as  Saint  Nicholas  y 
sake,  when  he  is  carved  with  an  axe  for  the  ] 
of  a  Dutch  dogger.  How  dost  thou  do,  Nicl 
let,  if  you  like  that  better?  'Nicholas,  here  a 
.daughters,  nearly  as  handsome  as  thjirself  dsou 

Nick  gruined,  and  did  a  clumsy  obeoance 
courtesy,  but  kept  his  broad  misshapen  per 
placed  in  the  door-way. 


'<  DaugbleiVi"  cx>oliiMi^  the  UcMIer,  wboMieoied  id 
have  ius  reasons  for  speaking  this  Cerbenis  iair,  at  iea$t 
according  to  his  own  notions  of  propitiation,^—^'  this  is 
Nick  Strumpferi  maidenS|Wbom  his  oiistress  calls  Paco- 
let,  beiog  a  light-limbed  dwarf,  as  you  see,  like  him  that 
wont  to  fly  about,  like  a  Scourie^  on  his  wooden  hobby- 
horse, in  die  old  story-book  of  ValenUoe  and  Orson,  that 
Tou,  Minna,  used  to  read  whilst  you  were  a  child.  I  as- 
sure you  he  can  keep  his  mistress's  counael,  and  never 
told  one  of  her  secrets  in  his  life-*— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

The  ugly  dwarf  grinned  ten  times  wid^r  than  before, 
and  showed  the  meaning  of  the  Udaller's  jest,  by  opening 
fais  immense  jaws,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  so  as  to 
discover,  that,  in  the  immense  cavity  of  bis  mouth,  there 
only  remained  the  small  shrivelled  remnant  of  a  tongue, 
capable  perhaps  of  assisting  him  in  swallowing  his  food, 
but  unequal  to  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds.  Wheth- 
er this  organ  had  been  curtailed  by  cruelty,  or  injured  by 
disease,  it  was  impossible  to  guess ;  but  that  tbe  unfortu- 
nate being  bad  not  been  originally  dumb,  was  evident  from 
his  retaining  the  sense  of  hearing.  Having  made  tliis 
horrible  exhibition,  he  repaid  the  Udaller's  mirth  with  a 
loud,  horrid,  and  discordant  laiigh,  which  had  something 
in  it  the  more  hideous  that  his  mirth  seemed  to  be  excited 
by  his  own  misery.  The  sisters  looked  on  each  other  in 
silence  and  fear,  and  even  the  Udaller  appeared  discon- 
certed. 

"And  how  now?"  he  proceeded,  after  a  minute's 
pause.  *^  When  didst  thou  wash  that  throat  of  thine, 
that  is  about  the  width  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  with  a  cup 
of  brandy?  Ha,  Nick!  I  have  that  with  me  which  is 
sound  stufl^  boy,  ha !" 

The  dwarf  bent  his  beetle-brows,  shook  his  misshapen 
bead,  and  made  a  ({uick  sharp  indication,  throwing  his 
right  band  up  to  bis  shoulder  with  tbe  thumb  pointed 
backwards. 

"  What!  my  kinswoman,''  saidthe Udaller,  comprehend- 
ing the  signal,  ^*  will  be  angry  ?  Well,  sliuU  have  a  flask 
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to  carouse  when  she  is  from  home,  old  acquain 
lips  and  throats  may  swallow  though  they  cannc 

Pacolet  grinned  a  grim  assent. 

"  And  now,'*  said  the  Udaller,  "  stand  out  ol 
Pacolet,  and  let  me  carry  my  daughters  to  see  t 
woman.  By  the  bones  of  Saint  Magnus,  it  s 
good  turn  in  thy  way. — Nay,  never  shake  thy  h( 
for  if  thy  mistress  be  at  home,  see  her  we  will. 

The  dwarf  again  intimated  the  impossibilr 
being  admitted,  partly  by  signs,  partly  by  muml 
uncouth  and  most  disagreeable  sounds,  and  the 
mood  began  to  arise. 

"  Tittle  tattle,  man!"  said  he  ;  "  trouble  no 
thy  gibberish,  but  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  1 
if  there  be  any,  shall  rest  willi  me.'' 

So  saying,  Magnus  Troil  laid  his  sturdy  h 
the  collar  of  the  recusant  dwarfs  jacket  of  blue 
and,  with  a  strong,  but  not  a  violent  grasp,  rei 
from  the  door-way,  pushed  him  gently  aside,  s 
ed,  followed  by  his  two  daughters,  whom  a  sei 
prehension,  arising  out  of  all  which  they  saw  i 
kept  very  close  to  him.  A  crooked  and  dusl^ 
through  which  Magnus  led  the  way,  was  dimly 
ed  by  a  shot-hole,  communicating  with  the  inte 
building,  and  originally  mtended,  doubtless,  to 
the  entrance  by  a  hagbut  or  culverin.  As  they 
ed  nearer,  for  they  walked  slowly  and  with 
the  light,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  suddenly 
and,  on  looking  upward  to  disern  the  cause,  £ 
startled  to  observe  the  pale  and  obscurely-se( 
nance  of  Norna  gazing  downward  upon  thei 
speaking  a  word.  There  was  nothing  extrac 
this,  as  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  might  b< 
enough  looking  out  to  see  what  guests  were  thu 
and  unceremoniously  intruding  themselves  on 
ence.  Still,  however,  the  natural  paleness  of  h< 
exaggerated  by  the  light  in  vrhith  they  were 
exhibited, — ^the  immovable  sternness  of  her  I« 
sihowed  neither  kindness  nor  courtesy  of  civil 
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*ber  dead  silence,  and  the  singular  appearance  of  everr 
hing  about  her  dwelling,  augmented  die  dismay  which 
3renda  bad  already  conceived.    Magnus  Troil  and  Minna 
lad  walked  slowly  forward,  without  observing  the  appari 
«on  of  their  singular  hostess. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

The  witch  then  railed  her  wither'd  arm, 

Am  waved  her  wand  on  high, 
And,  wbiJe  the  ipoke  the  mntter'd  charm, 

Dark  lightning  fill'd  her  eye. 

MeOk 

^  This  should  be  the  stair,''  said  the  Udafler^  bfun- 
aering  in  the  dark  against  some  steps  of  irregulai*  ascent 
— "  This  should  be  the  stair,  unless  my  memory  gready 
fail  me  ;  ay,  and  there  she  sits,"  he  added,  pausing  at  a 
half-open  door,  *'  with  all  her  tackle  about  her  as  usual, 
aod  as  busy,  doubdess,  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

As  he  made  this  irreverent  comparison,  he  entered, 
followed  by  his  daughters,  the  darkened  apartment  in 
which  Noma  was  seated,  amidst  a  confused  collection  of 
books  of  various  languages,  parchment  scrolls,  tablets  and 
stones  inscribed  with  the  straight  and  angular  characters 
of  the  Runic  alphabet,  and  similar  articles,  which  the 
vulgar  might  have  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  for- 
bidden arts.  There  were  also  lying  in  the  chamber,  or  hung 
over  the  rude  and  ill^contrived  chimney,  an  old  shirt  of 
inail,  with  the  head-piece,  batde-axe,  and  lance,  which 
had  oDce  belonged  to  it ;  and  on  a  shelf  were  disposed,  in 
great  order,  several  of  those  curious  stone-axes,  formed  of 
green  granite,  which  are  often  found  in  those  islands,  where 
ihey  are  called  thunderbolts  by  the  common  people,  who 
usually  preserve  them  as  a  charm  of  security  against  the 
^ects  of  lightning.  There  was,  moreover,  to  be  seen 
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aniid  the  strapge  colleetioo,  a  stone  sacrifieial  knifei  used 
parhaps  for  iauoolating  human  viotuns,  and  oote  or  two 
of  the  bras^en  implements  called  Celts,  the  purpose  of 
which  has  troubled  the  repose  of  so  many  antiquaries. 
A  variety  of  other  articles,  some  of  which  had  Deither 
name  nor  were  capable  of  description,  lay  in  confusion 
about  the  apartment ;  and  in  one  corner,  on  a  quantity  of 
withered  sea-weed,  reposed  what  seemed,  at  first  view, 
to  be  a  large  unshapely  dog,  but,  when  seen  more  close- 
ly, proved  to  be  a  tame  seal,  which  it  had  been  Noma's 
amusement  to  domesticate. 

This  uncouth  favourite  bristled  up  in  its  comer,  upon 
the  arrival  of  so  many  strangers,  with  an  alertness  similar 
to  that  which  a  terrestrial  dog  would  have  displayed  on 
a  similar  occasion ;  but  Noma  remained  motionless,  seat- 
ed behind  a  table  of  rough  granite,  propped  up  by  mis- 
shapen feet  of  the  same  material,  which,  besides  the  old 
book  with  which  she  seemed  to  be  bu^ed,  sustained  a 
cake  of  the  coarse  unleavened  bread,  three  parts  oatmeal, 
and  one  the  sawdust  of  fir^  which  is  used  by  the  poor 
peasants  of  Norway,  beside  which  stood  a  jar  of  water. 

Magnus  Troil  remained  a  minute  in  silence  gazbg 
upon  his  kinswoman,  while  the  singularity  of  her  mansion 
inspired  Brenda  with  much  fear,  and  changed,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  the  melancholy  and  abstracted  mood 
of  Minna,  into  a  feeling  of  interest  not  unmixed  with  awe. 
The  silence  was  interrupted  by  the  Udaller,  who,  unwil- 
ling on  the  one  hand  to  give  his  kinswoman  offence,  and 
desirous  on  the  other  to  show  that  be  was  not  daunt- 
ed hy  a  recep^n  so  singular,  opened  the  conversation 
thus  :-— 

"  I  give  you  good  e'en,  oousin  Noma-— my  daughters 
and  1  have  come  far  to -see  you." 

Noma  raised  her  eyes  from  her  volume,  looked  full  at 
Her  visiters,  then  let  them  quietly  sit  down  on  the  leaf 
with  ivhich  she  seemed  to  be  engaged. 
^  '^  Nay,  cousin,"  said  Magnus,  '^  take  your  own  time 
— our  business  with  you  can  wait  your  leisure. — See 
here,  Mo^a,  what  a  fair  prospect  here  is  of  the  cape, 
scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off!  you  may  see  the  biUows 
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Til-  seal  tool  „„  &„|,„™V'»)''"".wliew,„h4i" 
vane..  »  .c,„,i„,.„„™  ;„'  "'-  o/  .be  Udalle,..  aj. 
,         "e  IS  not  so  well  tr.  „  j  "       °S  a  ]oiv  grerf 
^^■Jfie,i„g    0  dj .a,r:„''j  o!"'"'"'"   *'  W.,- 
MacRa».s,  the  old  „,■„„,  „7  S,     ""Mnce™,  ■'  as  Pe,,, 

'edged  „„  oHer  whatever. "^.w,,,  *"/""■  '"J  "dnow- 
J„.'  "'■'eTOog  that  Noiea  el„.?J ',"°','°'  ''e™iielud- 
So,„g  to  gi™  OS  ,  weleome  atTf     "  '■°°'''    "  "»  y  ".. 

"IMmtanee,  ,„d  eemS,  „,f ""  ^''"'  ■»  '"<"■     For  „  J 
your  house  uion  ,h    ■  '"  reasons,  I  do  nnf^ 

f-««  andS ;,  rrp' ■  ,""•  "■ '  '^-"•■z ::; 

!■=  »e,  otiterwise  we  wTy  ^°"  '»  ™™e  me  wid,      ' 
y-J-mfapifble  thresU/'P"'.  "»''  '=»'»  'tame  on 

".'»'  ■"  said  Noma     n  J 
li"'S(mthe  bo„,eorone'fr„       f  '^  "™  ™='i  bold  Ian 
>»»  ipeali  to  the  R,,-"  i,      "  ■'""nsel  and  aid  >    Tk 
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**  Blast  and  biUow  may  bush  themselves  if  t 
replied  the  peremptory  Udaller,  *'  but  that  i 
I  speak  in  the  house  of  my  friend  as  in  my 
strike  sail  to  none." 

"  And  hope  ye,"  said  Noma,  "  by  this  n 
compel  me  to  answer  to  your  interrogatories  ?' 

"  Kinswoman,"  replied  Magnus  Troil,  "  I 
so  much  as  you  of  the  old  Norse  sagas  ;  but  th 
that  when  kempies  were  wont,  long  since,  tc 
habitations  of  the  gall-dragons  and  spae-women, 
with  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  gc 
drawn  in  their  hands,  and  compelled  the  pc 
they  invoked  to  listen  to  and  to  answer  them 
it  Odin  himself." 

"  Kinsman,"     said    Noma,  arising  from  hei 
coming  forward,  "  thou  hast  spoken  well,  an( 
time  for  thyself  and  thy  daughters ;  for  hadst  tl 
from  my  threshold  without  extorting  an  ansTi 
ing's  sun  had  never  again  shone  upon  you.     '] 
who  serve  me  are  jealous,  and  will  not  be  en; 
aught  that  may  benefit  humanity,  unless  their 
commanded  by  the  undaunted  inportunity  of 
and  the  free.     And  now  speak,  what  wouldst 
of  me  ?" 

"  My  daughter's  health,"  replied  Magnus,  ' 
remedies  have  been  able  to  restore." 

"  Thy  daughter's  health  ?"  answered  Norn 
what  is  the  maiden's  ailment  ?" 

"  The  physician,"  said  TroiI,  "  must  nam 
ease.     All  that  I  can  tell  thee  of  it  is" 

"  Be  silent,"   said  Noma,  interrupting  him, 
all  thou  canst  tell  me,  and  more  than  thou  thys 
est.     Sit  down,  all  of  you — and  thou,  maiden," 
addressing  Minna,  "  sit  thou  in  that  chair,"  p 
the  place  she  had  just  left,  *^  once  the  seat  of 
at  whose  voice  the  stars  bid  their  beams,  and 
herself  grew  pale." 

Minna  moved  with  slow  and  tremulous  step 
the  rude,  seat  thus  indicated  to  her. .  It  was 
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ed  of  atonei  Ibrmcd  into  some  semblance  of  a  chair  by 
the  it>ugh  and  unskilful  hand  of  some  ancient  Gothic 
artist. 

Brenda,  creeping  as  close  as  possible  to  her  father, 
seated  herself  along  with  him  upon  a  bench  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Minna,  and  kept  her  eyes,  with  a  mixture  of 
fear,  pity,  and  anxiety,  closely  fixed  upon  her.  It  would 
be  difficult  altogether  to  decipher  the  emotions  by  which 
this  amiable  and  affectionate  girl  was  agitated  at  the  mo- 
ment. Deficient  in  her  sister's  predominating  quality  of 
high  imagination,  and  litde  credulous,  of  course,  to  the 
manreUous,  she  could  not  but  entertain  some  vague  and 
indefinite  fears  on  her  own  account,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  scene  which  was  soon  to  take  place.  But  these 
were  in  a  manner  swallowed  up  in  her  apprehensions  on 
the  score  of  her  sister,  who,  with  a  frame  so  much  weak- 
ened, spirits  so  much  exhausted,  and  a  mind  so  suscep- 
tible of  the  impressions  which  all  around  her  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  now  sat  pensively  resigned  to  the  agency 
of  one,  whose  treatment  might  produce  the  most  baneful 
efiects  upon  such  a  subject. 

Brenda  gazed  at  Minna,  who  sat  in  that  rude  chair  of 
dark  stone,  her  finely  formed  shape  and  limbs  making  the 
strongest  contrast  with  its  ponderous  and  irregular  angles, 
her  cheek  and  lips  as  pale  as  clay,  and  her  eyes  turned 
upward,  and  lighted  with  the  mixture  of  resignation  and 
excited  enthusiasm,  which  belonged  to  her  disease  and 
her  character.  The  younger  sister  then  looked  on  Nor- 
Da,  who  muttered  to  herself  in  a  low,  monotonous  manner, 
as,  gliding  from  one  place  to  another,  she  collected  dif- 
ferent articles,  which  she  placed  one  by  one  on  the  table. 
Aod  lasdy,  Brenda  looked  anxiously  to  her  father,  to 
gather,  if  possible,  firom  his  countenance,  whether  he  en- 
tertained any  part  of  her  own  fears  for  the  consequences 
of  the  scene  which  was  to  ensue,  considering  the  state  of 
Minna's  health  and  spirits.  But  Magnus  Troil  seemed 
to  have  no  such  apprehensions ;  he  viewed  with  stern  com*- 
posure  Noma's  preparations  ;  and  appeared  to  wait  the 
efem  with  the  cqmposure  of  one,  who,  coufiding  in  llie  skill 


of  a  niedk^  aititC,  »<»  faiin  prefMsiiig  (10  enter  1 
important  and  pamfjul  qperatioD,  in  the  issue  oj 
is  interested  by  friendship  or  by  affection. 

Noma,  meanwhile,  went  onward  with  her  pr< 
until  she  had  placed  on  the  stone  table  a  varie 
cellaneous  articles,  and  among  the  reist,  a  sma 
dish  full  of  charcoal,  a  crucible,  and  a  piece  of 
lead.  She  then  spoke  aloud— ^"  It  is  well  t 
aware  of  your  coming  hither— ay,  long  before 
self  had  resolved  it — how  should  I  else  have 
pared  for  that  which  is  now  to  be  done  ? — Me 
continued,  addressing  Minna,  '^  where  lies  thy 

The  patient  answered,  by  pressing  her  hand 
^de  of  her  bosom. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Noma,  ♦*  even  so— 'tis 
weal  or  woe. — And  you,  her  father  and  her  s 
not  this  the  idle  speech  of  one  who  talks  by  § 
can  tell  the  ill,  it  may  be  that  I  shall  'be  abk 
that  less  severe,  which  may  not,  by  any  aid, 
amended.— The  bearl'-^ay,  the  heart-r^toucl 
the  eye  grows  dim,  the  pulse  fails,  the  wholesc 
of  our  blood  is  choked  and  troubled,  our  limbs 
jsapless  sea-weed  in  a  summer's  sun;  our;bett( 
existence  are  passed  and  gone ;  what  rema 
dream  of  lost  happiness,  or  the  fear  of  inevi 
But  the  Reimkennar  must  to  her  work*— well 
have  prepared  the  means. 

She  threw  off  her  long  dackrcoloured  maade 
before  them  in  her  short  jacket  of  light-^lu6 
with  its  skirt  of  the  same  stuff,  fancifully  embroi 
black  velvet,  and  bound  at  the  waist  with  axhai 
of  silver,  formed  into  singular  davioes.  Noma 
the  fillet  which  bound  her  grizdcd  hajr^  and  ^i 
head  wildly,  caused  it  io  fiadl  in  dishevelled  i 
over  her  fi^ce  and  aiiovnd  her  shoulders,  so  as 
tirely  to  hide  her  features.  She  thm  place 
crucible  on  the  cbafing-dish^eadurinentioned,^ 
a  few  drops  from  a  vial  on  the  charcoal  below, 
towards  it  her  wrinkled  fore-finger,* which ^h< 


lousl  J  moistened  whb  liqaid  from  another  email  boltle, 
nd  said  with  a  deep  voice,  **  Fire,  do  tigr  duty ;"— ^nd 
le  words  were  no  sooner  spoken,  than,  probably  by  some 
hemical  combination  of  which  the  spectators  were  not 
ware,  the  charcoal  which  was  under  the  crucible  became 
lowly  ignited ;  while  Noma,  as  if  impatient  of  the  delay, 
brew  hastily  back  her  disordered  tresses,  and,  while  her 
eatures  reflected  the  sparkles  and  red  light  of  the 
ire,  and  her  eyes  flashed  from  amongst  her  hair  like  those 
)f  a  wild  animal  from  its  cover,  blew  fiercely  till  the  whole 
vas  in  an  intense  glow.  She  paused  a  moment  from  her 
oil,  and  muttering  that  the  elemental  spirit  must  be  thank- 
ed, recited,  in  her  usual  monotonous,  yet  wild  mode  of 
:hantiag9  the  following  verses:— 

"  Tboa  so  needful,  yet  so  dread, 
With  cloady  crest,  and  wiog  of  red ; 
Thou,  without  whose  genial  breath 
The  north  would  sleep  the«Ieep  of  cbath  ; 
Who  deign'st  to  warm  the  cottage  ha«flh| 
Yet  hurPst  proud  palaces  to  earths- 
Brightest,  keenest  of  the  Powers, 
Which  form  and  rule  this  world  of  oori, 
With  my  rhyme  of  Runic,  1 
Thank  thee  for  thy  agency." 

She  then  severed  a  pordon  from  the  smaU  mass  of 
dieet^ead  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  placing  it  in  the 
cnicible,  subjected  it  to  the  action  of  the  lighted  charooaL 
«id,  as  it  melted,  she  sung,— 

"  OM  Reimkenaar,  lo  thy  ait 
Mother  Hertha  sends  her  part ; 
She,  whose  gracious  hounfy  gives 
Needfiil  fond  for  all  that  lives. 
From  the  derp  mine  of  the  Nbrlli^ 
Cane  the  mystic  metal  forth, 
0ooaed  amidst  di^oiats^  siaiNt» 
Long  to  cere  a  champion's  bonai^ 
Diaahumed  my  charms  to  aid* 
Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid." 
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She  then  poured  out  some  water  from  the  ji 
laige  cup,  or  goblet,  and  sung  once  more,  as  sfa 
fltiired  it  round  with  the  end  of  her  staff : — 

'    "  Girdle  of  our  islands  dear, 
Eleneut  of  Water,  bear 
Thoa  whose  power  can  overwhelm 
Broken  inoands  and  rained  realm 

On  the  lowly  Belgian  tUrand ; 
All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 
Of  our  soil  a  fiirlong  sevor 

From  our  rock-defended  land ; 
Play  then  gently  thoa  thy  part, 
To  assist  old  Noma's  art." 

She  then,  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  removed  the 
from  the  chafing-dish,  and  poured  the  lead,  nov 
melted,  into  the  bowl  of  water,  repeating  at 
time, — 

**  Elements,  each  other  greeting. 
Gifts  and  powers  attend  year  meeting  V 

The  melted  lead,  spattering  as  it  fell  into  t 
formed,  of  course,  the  usual  combination  of  irregi 
which  is  familiar  to  all  who  in  childhood  have 
experiment,  afid  from  which,  according  to  oui 
fancy,  we  may  have  selected  portions  bearing 
semblance  to  domestic  articles — ^the  tools  of  m 
.or  the  like.     Noma  seemed  to  busy  herself  in  s< 
researches,  for  she  examined  the  mass  of  lead  v 
puious  attention,  and  detached  it  into  different 
without  apparently  being  able  to  find  a  fragme 
form  which  she  desired. 

At  length  she  again  muttered,  radier  as  sp 
herself  than  to  her  guests,  "  He,  the  Viewless 
be  omitted, — he  will  have  his  tribute  even  in  the 
which  he  gives  nothing.— Stern  compeller  of  th 
thou  also  shalt  hear  the  voice  of  the  Reimkenna 

Thus  speaking,  Noma  once  more  threw  the 
the  crucible,  where,  hissing  and  spattering  -  as 
metal  touched  the  sides  of  the  red-hot  vessel,  it 
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again  reduce^  into  a  state  of  fusion.  The  STib(f}.  me^^r 
time  tura^d  tp  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  ^d  ope^wJ^d 
suddenly  a  window  which  looked  to  the  north-west,  4et  !# 
the  fitful  radiance  of  the  sun,  now  lying  almost  level  upon 
a  great  mass  of  red  clouds,  which,  bodi»g  fwture  tempest, 
occupied  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  billows  of  the  boundless  sea.  Turning  to  this 
quarter,  from  which  a  low  hollow  moanine  breeze  then 
blew,  Noma  addressed  the  spirit  of  the  winds,  in  tones 
which  seemed  to  resemble  his  own  :-^ 

"  Thou,  that  over  billows  dark 
Sa|ely  seud'st  the  fisher's  bark,-^ 
Giving^  him  a  path  and  motion 
Throagh  the  wilderness  of  ocean  ; 
Thoo,  that  when  the  billows  brave  ye, 
O'er  the  shelves  cau'st  drive  the  navy,— 
Did'^t  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected, 
While  thy  brethren  were  respected  I 
To  appease  thee,  see,  I  tear 
This  full  grasp  of  grizzled  hair  ; 
Oft  thy  breath  bath  through  it  sui^^ 
Softening  to  my  magic  tongue, — 
Now,  His  thine  lo  bid  it  fly 
Through  the  wide  expanse  of  sfcy, 
'Mid  the  countless  swarms  to  sail 
Of  wild-fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale; 
Take  thy  portion  and  rejoice, — 
Spirit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voite  V*-^ 

Norn  a  accompanied  these  words  with  the  action  which 
they  described,  tearing  a  handful  of  hair  with,  vehemence 
from  her  head,  and  strewing  it  upon  the  wind  as  she  con- 
tinued her  recitation.  She  then  shut  the  casament,  and 
again  involved  the  chamber  in  the  dubious  twilight,  which 
best  suited  her  character  and  occupation.  The  melted 
lead  was  once  more  emptied  into  the  water,  and  the  vari  • 
ous  whimsical  conformations  which  it  received  from  the 
operation  were  esaamined  with  great  care  by  the  sibyl  > 
who  at  length  seemed  to  intimate,  by  voice  and  g^stur^ 
that  her  spell  had  been  successful.     She  selepned  from 
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tbe  fused  metal  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  sr 
bearing  in  sbape  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  th 
heart,  and  approaching  Minna,  again  spoke  in  so 

"  Sbe  who  aits  by  haunted  well, 

b  lobject  to  the  Nixie's  spell : 

Sbe  who  walks  od  lonely  beach, 

To  tbe  Mermaid's  charmed  speech ; 

Sbe  who  walks  rouud  rio^  of  green, 

Oflfends  the  peevish  Fairy  Queen  ; 

And  she  who  takes  rest  in  the  Dwarfies cave, 

A  weaiy  weird  of  woe  shall  have. 

*"  By  ring,  by  spring,  by  cave,  by  shore, 
Hinna  Troil  has  braved  all  this  and  more  : 
And  yet  halli  the  root  of  her  sorrow  and  ill 
A  source  that's  more  deep  and  more  mysUcai  still. 

Minna,  whose  attention  had  been  latterly  some 
turbed  by  reflections  on  her  own  secret  sorr 
suddenly  recalled  it,  and  looked  eagerly  on  Nc 
she  expected  to  learn  from  her  rhymes  somethin; 
interest.  The  northern  sibyl,  meanwhile,  proc 
pierce  the  piece  of  lead,  which  bore  the  form  ol 
and  to  fix  in  it  a  piece  of  gold  wire,  by  which 
be  attached  to  a  chain  or  necklace.  She  then 
ed  in  her  rhyme, — 

**  Thou  art  within  a  demon's  hold, 

More  wise  than  Heims,  more  strong  than  Trolld  ; 

No  syren  sings  so  sweet  as  he, — 

No  fay  springs  lighter  on  tbe  lea ; 

No  elfin  power  hath  half  the  art 

To  aootb,  to  move,  to  wring  the  heart, — 

Life-blood  from  tho  cheek  to  drain, 

Drench  the  eye,  and  dry  the  vein. 

Maiden,  ere  we  farther  go^ 

Dost  thou  note  me,  ay   or  no  t" 

Minna  replied  in  the  same  rythmical  manne 
m  jest  and  earnest,  was  frequently  u^d  by  th* 
Scandmavians, — 

"  1  mark  thee,  my  mother,  both  word,  look,  and  sign 
Speak  on  with  the  riddl<^   to  read  it  be  mine.'' 
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"  Now,  Heaven  and  every  saint  be  praised !"  said 
llagnus  ;  "  they  are  the  first  words  to  the  purpose,  which 
he  hath  spoken  these  many  days." 

"  And  they  are  the  last  which  she  shall  speak  for  many 
^  month,"  said  Noma,  incensed  at  the  interruption.  "  if 
ou  again  break  the  progress  of  my  spell.  Turn  your 
aces  to  the  wall,  and  look  not  hitherward  again,  under 
penalty  of  my  severe  displeasure.  You,  Magnus  Troil, 
rom  hard-hearted  audacity  of  spirit,  and  you,  Brenda, 
rem  wanton  and  idle  disbelief  in  that  which  is  beyond 
rour  bounded  comprehension,  are  unworthy  to  look  on 
his  mystic  work  ;  and  the  glance  of  your  eyes  mingles 
vith,  and  weakens  the  spell ;  for  the  powers  cannot  brook 
listrust." 

Unaccustomed  to  be  addressed  in  a  tone  so  peremp- 
lory,  Magnus  would  have  made  some  angry  reply ;  but 
reflecting  that  the  health  of  Minna  was  at  stake,  and  con- 
sidering that  she  who  spoke  was  a  woman  of  many  sor- 
rows, he  suppressed  his  anger,  bowed  his  head,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  assumed  the  prescribed  posture,  averting 
his  head  from  the  table,  and  turning  towards  the  wall. 
Brenda  did  the  same,  on  receiving  a  sign  from  her  father, 
and  both  remained  profoundly  silent. 

Noma  then  addressed  Minna  once  more, — 

"  Mark  me  !  for  the  word  T  speak 

Shall  bring  the  colour  to  thy  cheek. 

This  leadeu  heaft,  so  light  of  cost, 

The  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost, 

Thou  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  io  peace, 

That  the  cause  of  your  sickness  and  sorrow  may  ceate. 

When  crimson  foot  meets  crimson  hand 

In  the  Martyrs'  Aisle,  and  in  Orkney-land." 

Minna  coloured  deeply  at  the  last  coupled,  intimating, 
as  she  failed  not  to  interpret  it,  that  Noma  was  completely 
acquainted  with  the  secret  cause  of  her  sorrow.  The 
same  conviction  led  the  maiden  to  hope  in  the  favourable 
issue,  which  the  sibyl  seemed  to  prophesy ;  and  not  ven- 
turing to  express  her  feelings  in  any  manner  more  intel- 
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lil^ble,  she  pressed  Norna's  withered  hand  ^tl 
warmth  of  affection,  first  to  her  breast  and  th( 
bosom,  bedewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  her  te 
With  more  of  human  feeling  than  she  usually  e 
Noma  extricated  her  hand  from  tiie  grasp  of 
girl,  whose  tears  now  flowed  freely,  and  then,  \^ 
tenderness  of  manner  than  she  had  yet  shown,  sh 
the  leaden  heart  to  a  chain  of  gold,  and  hung  i 
Minna's  neck,  singing,  as  she  performed  that  la 
of  the  spell, — 

"  Be  patient,  be  patient,  for  Patience  hath  pow«r 
To  ward  as  in  danger,  like  mantle  in.sbower ; 
A  fairy  gift  you  best  may  hold 
In  a  chain  of  fairy  gold ; 
The  chain  and  the  gpA  are  each  a  tnic  token, 
That  not  without  warrant  old  Noraa  has^  spoken  ; 
But  thy  nearest  and  dearest  must  never  behold  them 
Till  time  shall  accomplish  the  truths  I  have  told  then 

The  verses  being  concluded,  Noma  carefully 
the  chain  around  her  patient^s  neck  so  as  to  hid< 
bosom,  and  thus  ended  the  spell, — a  spell  whi< 
moment  I  record  these  incidents,  it  is  known, 
lately  practised  in  Zetland,  where  any  decline  i 
without  apparent  cause,  is  imputed  by  the  low 
to  a  demon  having  stolen  the  heart  from  the  be 
patient,  and  where  the  experiment  of  supply ir 
privation  by  a  leaden  one,  prepare^l  in  the  manne 
ed,  has  been  resorted  to  within  these  few  yea 
metaphorical  sense,  the  disease  may  be  consic 
general  one  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but,  as  t 
and  original  remedy  is  peculiar  to  the  isles  of 
were  unpardonable  not  to  preserve  it  at  length, 
rative  connectied  with  Scottish  antiquities.^^ 

A  secomd  time  Noma  reminded  her  patient,  1 
showed,  or  spoke  of,  the  fairy  gifts,  their  virtue 
logst-^^a  belief  SQ  common  as  to  be  received  into  i 
stitions  of  all  nations*  Lastly,  unbuttoning  1 
w^h  Jih?  h^  ju$t  fastenfidi  she  showed  her  a  ] 
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M  chain,  which  Minna  instantly  recognized  as  that  for- 
lerly  given  by  Norna  to  Mordaunt  Mertoun.  This  seen)« 
d  to  intimate  he  was  yet  alive,  and  under  Noma's 
rotection ;  and  she  gazed  on  her  with  the  most  eager 
uriosity.  But  the  sibyl  imposed  her  finger  on  her  li)is 
1  token  of  silence,  and  a  second  time  involved  the  chaiu 
1  those  folds  which  modestly  and  closely  veiled  one  of 
be  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  kindest,  bosoms 
1  the  world. 

Norna  then  extinguished  the  lighted  charcoal,  and,  as 
he  water  hissed  upon  the  glowing  embers,  commanded 
(fagnus  and  Brenda  to  look  around,  and  behold  her  task 
tccomplished. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

See  yonder  woman,  whom  our  swains  reverei 

And  dread  in  secret,  while  they  take  her  counsel 

When  sweethearts  shall  be  l^iud,  or  when  cross  dame  shall  dit  s 

Where  lurks  the  thief  who  stole  the  silver  tankard, 

And  how  the  pestilent  murrain  may  be  cured. — 

This  sage  adviser's  mad,  stark  mad,  my  friend  ; 

Yet,  in  her  maduess,  hath  the  art  and  cunning 

To  wring  fboFs  secrets  from  their  inmost  bosoms, 

And  pay  ioquirenwith  the  coin  they  gave  her. 

OU  Piay. 

It  seemed  as  if  Norna  had  indeed  full  right  to  claim 
the  gratitude  of  the  Udaller  for  the  improved  condition  of 
his  daughter's  liealth.  She  once  more  threw  open  the 
window,  and  Minna,  drying  her  eyes  and  advancing  with 
aifeciionate  confidence^  threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck, 
and  asked  his  forgiveness  for  the  trouble  she  had  of  late 
occasioned  to  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this 
was  at  once  granted,  with  a  full,  though  rough  burst  of 
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parental  tenderness,  and  as  many  close  embraces 
child  had  been  just  rescued  from  the  jaws  o 
When  Magnus  had  dismissed  Minna  from  bis 
throw  herself  into  those  of  her  sister,  and  expre* 
rather  by  kisses  and  tears  than  in  words,  the  re 
entertained  for  her  late  wayward  conduct,  the 
thought  proper,  in  the  meantime,  to  pay  bis  thanfc 
hostess,  whose  skill  had  proved  so  efficacious.  B 
had  he  come  out  with,  **  Much  respected  kins 
am  but  a  plain  old  Norseman," — when  she  in 
him,  by  pressing  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

*•  There  are  those  around  us,"  she  said,  "  ^ 
hear  no  mortal  voice,  witness  no  sacrifice  to  mc 
ings — ^there  are  times  when  they  mutiny  even  a^ 
their  sovereign  mistress,  because  I  am  still  shi 
the  flesh  of  humanity.  Fear,  therefore,  and  be  i 
whose  deeds  have  raised  me  from  the  low-shel 
ley  of  life,  where  dwell  its  social  wants  and 
charities ; — 1,  who  have  bereft  the  Giver  of  the  i 
he  gave,  and  stand  alone  on  a  cliff  of  immeasural 
detached  from  eartli,  save  from  the  small  pc 
supports  my  miserable  tread — I  alone  am  fit  to 
those  sullen  mates.  Fear  not,  therefore,  but ; 
too  bold,  and  let  this  night  to  you  be  one  of  f 
of  prayer." 

If  the  Udaller  had  not,  before  the  commen 
the  opeiation,  been  disposed  to  dispute  the  con 
the  sibyl,  it  may  be  well  believed  he  was  lesi 
that  it  had  terminated  to  all  appearance  so  fc 
So  he  sat  down  in  silence,  and  seized  upon 
which  lay  near  him  as  a  sort  of  desperate  effor 
ennui,  for  on  no  other  occasion  had  Magnus  be 
to  have  recourse  to  a  book  for  that  purpose.     1 
to  be  a  book  much  to  his  mind,  being  the  \\ 
work  of  Olaus  Magnus,  upon  the  manners  of  t 
Northern   nations.     The  book   is  unluckily  in 
language,  and  the  Danske  or  Dutch  were,  eithc 
much  more  familiar  to  the  Udaller.     But  then 
fine  edition,  published   ]  565,  which  contains  re 
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ions  of  the  war-chariots,  fishing  exploits,  warlike  exercises, 
;nd  domestic  employments  of  the  Scandinavians,  execut- 
!d  on  copperplates ;  and  thus  the  information  which  the 
rork  refused  to  the  understanding,  was  addressed  to  the 
(ye,  which,  as  is  well  known  both  to  old  and  young, 
inswers  the  purpose  of  amusement  as  well,  if  not  better. 

Meanwhile  the  two  sisters,  pressed  as  close  to  each  oth- 
}r  as  two  flowers  on  the  same  stalk,  sat  with  their  arms 
'eciprocally  passed  over  each  other's  shoulder,  as  if  they 
eared  some  new  and  unforeseen  cause  ofcoldness  was  about 
oseparate  them,  and  interrupt  the  sister-like  harmony  which 
Had  been  but  just  restored.  Noma  sat  opposite  to  them, 
sometimes  revolving  tlie  large  parchment  volume  with  which 
they  had  found  her  employed  at  their  entrance,  and  some- 
times gazing  on  the  sisters  with  a  fixed  look,  in  which  an  in- 
terest of  a  kind  unusually  tender,  seemed  occasionally  to 
Jisturb  the  stem  and  rigorous  solemnity  of  her  counte- 
Daoce.  All  was. still  and  silent  as  death,  and  tlie  subsid- 
mg  emotions  of  Brenda  bad  not  yet  permitted  her  to  won- 
der whether  the  remaining  hours  of  the  evening  were  to 
be  passed  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  scene  of  tran- 
quillity was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
dwarf  Pacolet,  or,  as  the  Udaller  called  him,  Nicholas 
Strumpfer. 

Noma  darted  an  angry  glance  on  the  intruder,  who 
seemed  to  deprecate  her  resentment  by  holding  up  his 
hands  and  uttering  a  babbling  sound  ;  then,  instantly  re- 
sorting to  his  usual  mode  of  conversation,  he  expressed 
himself  by  a  variety  of  signs  made  rapidly  upon  his  fing- 
ers, and  as  rapidly  answered  by  his  mistress,  so  that  the 
young  women,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  an  art,  and 
now  saw  it  practised  by  two  beings  so  singular,  almost 
conceived  their  mutual  intelligence  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment. When  they  had  ceased  their  intercourse,  Noma 
turned  to  Magnus  Troil  with  much  haughtiness,  and  said, 
"  How,  my  kinsman  ?  have  you  so  far  forgot  yourself,  as 
^0  bring  earthly  food  into  the  house  of  the  Reimkennari 
8od  make  preparations  in  the  dwelling  of  Power  and  d 
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Despair,  for  refection,  and  waasai],  and  reveby  ?- 
not — answer  not,"  she  said ;  "  the  duration  of 
,  which  was  wrought  even  now,  depends  on  jour  sil 
obedience — bandy  but  a  single  look  pr  word  with 
the  latter  condition  of  that  maiden  shall  be  wo 
the  first  !** 

This  threat  was  an  efiectual  charm  upon  the  1 
the  Udaller,  though  he  longed  to  indulge  it  in 
tion  of  his  conduct. 

"  Follow  me,  all  of  you,"  said  Noma,  stridii 
door  of  the  apartment,  ^*  and  see  that  no  one  1q 
wards— we  leave  not  this  aparUnent  empty,  th 
the  children  of  mortality,  be  removed  from  it." 

She  went  out,  and  the  Udaller  signed  to  his  < 
to  follow,  and  to  obey  her  injunctions.  The  sib 
swifter  than  her  guests  down  the  rude  descen 
might  rather  *be  termed,  than  a  proper  staircas 
led  to  the  lower  apartment.  Magnus  and  his  d 
when  they  entered  the  chamber,  found  their  ow 
ants  aghast  at  the  presence  and  proceedings  of 
the  Fitful-head. 

They  had  been  previously  employed  in  arrai 
provisions  which  they  had  brought  along  with  th 
to  present  a  comfortable  cold  meal,  as  soon  as  -\ 
tite  of  the  Udaller,  which  was  as  regular  as  the 
tide,  should  induce  him  to  desire  some  refreshm 
now  they  stood  staring  in  fear  and  surprise,  whi] 
seizing  upon  one  article  after  another,  and  well  s 
by  the  zealous  activity  of  Pacolet,  flung  their  w 
parations  out  of  the  rude  aperture  which  ser^ 
window,  and  over  the  cliff,  from  which  the  anci 
arose,  into  the  ocean,  which  raged  and  foamed 
Vifda^  (dried  beef,)  hams,  and  pickled  pork,  i 
each  other  into  empty  space,  smoked  geese 
stored  to  the  air,  and  cured  fish  to  the  sea,  the 
elements  indeed,  but  which  they  were  no  longei 
of  traversing  ;  and  the  devastation  proceeded  s 
that  the  Udaller  could  scarce  secure  from  the  v 
silver  driuking-cup  ;  while  the  large  leathern  flask 
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y,  which  was  deltincd  to  supply  his  favoarite  beverage, 
?as  sent  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  supper,  by  the  hands 
f  Pacolet,  who  regarded,  at  the  same  time,  the  disap- 
lolnted  Udaller  with  a  malicious  grin,  as  if,  notwithstand- 
ig  his  own  natural  taste  for  the  liquor,  he  enjoyed  the 
iisappointment  and  surprise  of  Magnus  Troil  still  more 
han  he  would  have  relished  sharing  his  enjoyment. 

The  destruction  of  the  brandy-flask  exhausted  the  pa- 
ience  of  Magnus,  who  roared  out,  in  a  tone  of  no  small 
lispleasure,  "  Why,  kinswoman,  this  is  wasteful  madness 
—where,  and  on  what,  would  you  have  us  sup  ?" 

"  Where  you  will,"  answered  Noma,  "  and  on  what 
fou  will — ^but  not  in  my  dwelling,  and  not  on  the  food 
with  which  you  have  profaned  it.  Vex  my  spirit  no 
more,  but  begone,  every  one  of  you  !  You  have  been 
here  too  long  for  my  good,  perhaps  for  your  own." 

"  How,  kinswoman,"  said  Magnus,  "  would  you  make 
outcasts  of  us  at  this  time  of  night,  when  even  a  Scotch- 
man would  not  turn  a  stranger  from  the  door  ? — Bethink 
j'ou,  dame,  it  is  shame  on  our  lineage  for  ever,  if  this 
squall  of  yours  should  force  us  to  slip  cables,  and  go  to 
si^a  so  scantily  provided." 

"  Be  silent,  and  depart,"  said  Noma  j  "  let  it  suffice 
you  have  got  that  for  which  you  came.  I  have  no  har- 
bourage for  mortal  guests,  no  provision  to  relieve  human 
wants.  There  is  beneath  the  cliff,  a  beach  of  the  finest 
sand,  a  stream  of  water  as  pure  as  the  well  of  Kildinguie, 
and  the  rocks  bear  dulse  as  wholesome  as  that  of  Guio- 
din  ;  and  well  you  wot,  that  the  well  of  Kildinguie  and 
the  dulse  of  Guiodin  will  cure  all  maladies  save  Black 
Death."* 

"  And  well  I  wot,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  that  I  would 
^ai  corrupted  sea-weeds  like  a  starling,  or  sailed  seal's 
flesh  like  the  men  of  Burraforth,  or  whilks,  buckles,  and 
lanapiis,  like  the  poor  sneaks  of  Stroma,  rather  than  break 
wlieat  bread  and  drink  red  wine  in  a  house  where  it  is 
oegrudged  me. — And  yet,"  be  said,  checking  himself, 

*  So  at  least  says  an  Orkney  proverb. 
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^'  I  am  wrong,  very  wrong,  my  cousin,  to  speak  thus  to 
you,  and  I  should  rather  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done,  than  upbraid  you  for  following  your  own  ways.  But 
I  see  you  are  impatient — we  will  be  all  under  way  pres- 
ently.— And  you,  ye  knaves,"  addressing  his  servants, 
"  that  were  in  such  hurry  with  your  service  before  it 
was  lacked,  get  out  of  doors  with  you  presently,  and  man- 
age to  catch  the  ponies  ;  for  I  see  we  must  make  for 
another  harbour  to-night,  if  we  would  not  sleep  with  an 
empty  stomach,  and  on  a  hard  bed." 

The  domestics  of  Magnus,  already  sufficiently  alarmed 
at  the  violence  of  Noma's  conduct,  scarce  waited  the  im- 
perious command  of  their  master  to  evacuate  her  dwell- 
ing with  all  despatch  ;  and  the  Udaller,  with  a  daughter 
on  each  arm,  was  in  the  act  of  following  them,  when 
Noma  said  emphatically,  "  Stop  !"  They  obeyed,  and 
again  turned  towards  her.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
Magnus,  which  the  placable  Udaller  instantly  folded  in 
his  own  ample  palm. 

"  Magnus,"  she  said,  "  we  part  by  necessity,  but,  1 
trust,  not  in  anger  ?" 

"  Surely  not,  cousin,"  said  the  warm-hearted  Udaller, 
well  nigh  stammering  in  his  hasty  disclamation  of  all  un- 
kindness, — "  most  assuredly  not.  ]  never  bear  ill-will  to 
any  one,  much  less  to  one  of  my  own  blood,  and  who  has 
piloted  me  with  her  advice  through  many  a  rough  tide, 
as  I  would  pilot  a  boat  betwixt  Swona  and  Stroma,  through 
all  the  waws,  wells,  and  swelcbies  of  the  Pentland  Frith." 
"  Enough,"  said  Noma,  "  and  now  farewell,  with  such 
a  blessing  as  I  dare  bestow — not  a  word  more  ! — Maid- 
ens," she  added,  "  draw  near,  and  let  me  kiss  your  brows." 
The  sibyl  was  obeyed  by  Minna  with  awe,  and  by  Bren- 
da  with  fear  ;  the  one  overmastered  by  the  warmth  of 
her  imagination,  the  other  by  the  natural  timidity  of  her 
constitution.  Noma  then  dismissed  them,  and  in  two 
minutes  afterwards  they  found  themselves  beyond  the 
bridge,  and  standing  upon  the  rocky  platform  in  front  ot 
the  ancient  Pictish  Burg,  which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  this 
sequestered  female  to  inhabit.     The  night,  for  it  -was  now 
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alien,  was  unusually  serene.  A  bright  twilight,  which 
jlimrnered  far  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  supplied  the 
irief  absence  of  the  summer's  sun  ;  and  the  waves  seem- 
d  to  sleep  under  its  influence,  so  faint  and  slumberous 
vas  the  sound  with  which  one  after  another  rolled  on  and 
lurst  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  they  stood.  In 
rent  of  them  stood  the  rugged  fortress,  seeming,  in  the 
miform  greyness  of  the  .atmosphere,  as  aged,  as  shape- 
ess,  and  as  massive,  as  the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Fhere  was  neither  sight  nor  sound  that  indicated  human 
labitation,  save  that  from  one  rude  shot-hole  glimmered 
he  flame  of  the  feeble  lamp  by  which  the  sibyl  was  prob- 
ibly  pursuing  her  mystical  and  nocturnal  studies,  shooting 
jpon  the  twilight,  in  which  it  was  soon  lost  and  confouud- 
sd,  a  single  line  of  tiny  light  ;  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  aged  woman  and 
bar  serf,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  that  desert,  did  to  the 
solitude  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

For  several  minutes,  the  party  thus  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly expelled  from  the  shelter  where  they  had  reckon- 
ed upon  spending  the  night,  stood  in  silence,  each  rapt 
in  their  own  separate  reflections.  Minna,  her  thoughts 
fixed  on  the  mystical  consolation  which  she  had  received, 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  words  of  Noma 
a  more  distinct  and  intelligible  meaning;  and  the  Udaller 
had  not  yet  recovered  his  surprise  at  the  extrusion  to 
which  he  had  been  thus  whimsically  subjected,  under  cir- 
t'umstances  that  prohibited  him  from  resenting  as  an  insult, 
treatment,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  was  so  shocking  to 
the  genial  hospitality  of  his  nature,  tliat  he  still  felt  like 
one  disposed  to  be  angry,  if  he  but  knew  how  to  set  about 
it.  Brenda  was  the  first  who  brought  matters  to  a  point, 
hy  asking  whither  they  were  to  go,  and  how  they  were  to 
spend  the  night  ?  The  question,  which  was  asked  in  a 
tone,  that,  amidst  its  simplicity,  had  something  dolorous 
in  it,  entirely  changed  the  train  of  her  father's  ideas ;  and 
the  unexpected  perplexity  of  their  situation  now  striking 
him  in  a  comic  point  of  view,  he  laughed  till  his  very  eyes 
ran  over,  while  every  rock  around  him  rang,  and  the 
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sleeping  sea-fowl  were  startled  from  their  repose 
loud  hearty  explosions  of  his  obstreperous  hilaril 

The  Udaller's  daughters,  eagerly  representing 
father  the  risk  of  displeasing  Noma  by  this  unlii 
dulgence  of  his  mirth,  united  their  efforts  to  dra 
a  farther  distance  from  her  dwelling.  Magnus, 
to  their  strength,  which,  feeble  as  it  was,  his  o^ 
laughter  rendered  him  incapable  of  resisting,  suffe 
self  to  be  pulled  to  a  considerable  distance  from  t 
and  then  escaping  from  their  hands,  and  sitting 
rather  suffering  himself  to  drop,  upon  a  large  sto 
lay  conveniently  by  the  way-side,  he  again  laughe 
and  lustily,  that  his  vexed  and  anxious  daughter! 
afraid  that  there  was  something  more  than  nature 
repeated  convulsions. 

At  length  his  mirth  exhausted  both  itself  and  1 
ler's  strength.  He  groaned  heavily,  wiped  his  ( 
said,  not  without  feeling  some  desire  to  renew  h 
perous  cachinnation,  "  Now,  by  the  bones  of  St. 
my  ancestor  and  namesake,  one  would  imagine  1 
turned  out  of  doors,  at  this  time  of  night,  waj 
short  of  an  absolutely  exiqulsite  jest ;  for  I  have  si 
sides  at  it  till  they  ache.  There  we  sat,  made 
the  night,  and  I  made  as  sure  of  a  good  supper  t 
as  ever  I  had  been  of  either, — and  here  we  are 
aback  !  and  then  poor  Brenda's  doleful  voice, 
ancholy  question,  of  What  is  to  be  done,  and  \ 
we  to  sleep  ?  In  good  faitli,  unless  one  of  thos 
who  must  needs  torment  the  poof  woman  by  tl 
cher-work,  before  it  was  wanted,  can  make  ai 
telling  us  of  some  snug  port  undef  our  lee,  wc 
other  course  for  it  but  to  steer  through  the  twilig 
bearing  of  Burgh- Westra,  and  rough  it  out  as  \^ 
can  by  the  way.  I  am  sorry  but  for  you,  girls  ; 
a  cruize  have  I  been  upon  when  we  were  on  s 
lowance  than  we  are  like  to  have  now. — I  woi 
bm  secured  a  morsel  for  you,  and  a  drop  for  myi 
then  there  had  been  but  little  to  complam  of." 
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Both  sisters  hastened  to  assure  the  Udaller  that  they  felt 
lot  the  least  occasion  for  food. 

"  Why,  that  is  well,"  said  Magnus  :  "  and  so  being  the 
ase,  I  will  not  complain  of  my  own  appetite,  though  ii 
3  sharper  than  convenient.  And  the  rascal,  Nicholas 
Strumpfer, — what  a  leer  the  villain  gave  me  as  he  started 
he  good  Nantz  into  the  salt-water  !  He  grinned,  the 
mave,  like  a  seal  oh  a*  skerry. — Had  it  not  been  for  vex- 
ng  my  poor  kinswoman  Noma,  I  would  have  sent  his  mis- 
)egotten  body,  and  misshapen  jolterhead,  after  my  bonny 
Sask,  as  sure    as    Saint  Magnus  lies  at  Kirkwall  !" 

By  this  time  the  servants  returned  with  the  ponies, 
which  they  had  very  soon  caught — these  sensible  animals 
finding  nothing  so  captivating  in  the  pastures  where  they 
had  been  suffered  to  stray,  as  inclined  them  to  resist  the 
invitation  again  to  subject  themselves  to  saddle  and  bridle. 
The  prospects  of  the  party  were  also  considerably  im- 
proved by  learning  that  the  contents  of  their  sumpter- 
pony*s  burden  had -not  been  entirely  exhausted, — a  small 
basket  having  fortunately  escaped  the  rage  of  Noma  and 
Pacolet,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  of  the  servants  had 
caught  up  and  removed  it.  The  same  domestic,  an  alert 
and  ready-witted  fellow,  had  observed  upon  the  beach, 
not  above  three  miles  distant  from  the  Burg,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  their  straight  path,  a  deserted  Skio^ 
or  fisherman's  hut,  and  suggested  that  they  should  occu- 
py it  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  in  order  that  the  ironies 
might  be  refreshed,  and  the  young  ladies  spend  the  night 
under  cover  from  die  raw  evening  air. 

When  we  are  delivered  from  great  and  serious  dangers, 
our  mood  is,  or  ought  to  be,  grave,  in  proportion  to  the 
peril  we  have  escaped,  and  the  gratitude  due  to  protecting 
Providence.  But  few  things  raise  the  spirits  more  nat 
urally,  or  more  harmlessly,  than  when  means  of  extrica 
lion  from  any  of  the  lesser  embarrassments  of  life  are 
suddenly  presented  to  us ;  and  such  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  The  Udaller,  relieved  from  the  appre- 
hensions for  his  daughters  suffering  from  fatigue,  and  Wm- 
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self  from  too  much  appetite  and  too  little  food,  < 
Norse  ditties,  as  he  spurred  Bergen  through  the  1 
with  as  much  glee  and  gallantry  as  if  the  night-r 
been  entirely  a  matter  of  his  own  free  choice, 
lent  her  voice  to  some  of  his  chorusses,  which  were 
in  ruder  notes  by  the  servants,  who,  in  that  simj 
'  of  society,  were  not  considered  as  guihy  of  any 
of  respect  by  mingling  their  voices  with  the  song, 
indeed,  was  as  yet  unequal  to  such  an  effort  ; 
compelled  herself  to  assume  some  share  in  the 
hilarity  of  the  meeting  ;  and,  contrary  to  her 
since  the  fatal  morning  which  concluded  the  Fc 
Saint  John,  she  seemed  to  take  her  usual  interesi 
was  going  on  around  her,  and  answered  with  kind 
readiness  the  repeated  inquiries  concerning  hei 
with  which  the  Udaller  every  now  and  then  int 
his  carol.  And  thus  they  proceeded  by  night,  a 
party  by  far  than  they  had  been  when  they  traced  i 
route  on  the  preceding  morning,  making  light  of 
ficulties  of  the  way,  and  promising  themselves  sh^ 
a  comfortable  night's  rest  in  the  deserted  hut  wh 
were  now  about  to  approach,  and  which  they  e 
to  find  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  solitude. 

But  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Udaller  that  day  to  be 
ed  more  than  once  in  his  calculations. 

"  And  which  way  lies  this  cabin  of  yours,  L 
said  the  Udaller, .  addressing  the  intelligent  don 
whom  we  just  spoke.  , 

"  Yonder  it  should  be,"  said  Laurence  Schol 
the  head  of  the  Voe — but,  by  my  faith,  if  it  be  th 
there  are  folk  there  before  us — God  and  Saini 
send  that  they  be  canny  company  !" 

In  truth  there  was  a  light  in  the  deserted  hul 
enough  to  glimmer  through  every  chink  of  the 
and  wreck-wood  of  which  it  was  constructed,  anc 
the  whole  cabin  the  appearance  of  a  smithy  seen  I 
The  universal  superstition  of  the  Zetlanders  seize 
Magnus  and  his  escort. 
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"  They  are  Trows,"  said  one  voice. 

"  They  are  witches,"  murmured  another. 

**  They  are  mermaids,"  muttered  a  third  ;  "  only  hear 
their  wild  singing  !" 

All  stopped  ;  and,  in  effect,  some  notes  of  music  were 
audible,  which  Brenda,  with  a  voice  that  quivered  a  little, 
but  yet  had  a  turn  of  arch  ridicule  in  its  tone,  pronounced 
to  be  the  sound  of  a  fiddle. 

"  Fiddle  or  fiend,"  said  the  Udaller,  who,  if  he  believ- 
ed in  such  nightly  apparitions,  as  had  struck  terror  into  his 
retinue,  certainly  feared  them  not — "  fiddle  or  fiend,  may 
the  devil  fetch  me  if  a  witch  cheats  me  out  of  supper  to- 
night, for  tlie  second  time  !" 

So  saying,  he  dismounted,  clenched  his  trusty  trunch- 
eon in  his  hand,  ?nd  advanced  towards  the  hut.  followed 
by  Laurence  alone  ;  tne  rest  of  his  retinue  continuing 
stationary  on  tlie  beach,  beside  his  daughters  and  the 
ponies. 


CHAPTER  X. 

What  hOt  my  jovial  mates !  come  on  !  well  frolic  it 

Like  fairies  frisking  in  the  merry  moonshine, 

Seen  by  the  coital  friar,  who,  from  some  christening 

Or  some  blithe  bridal,  hies  belated  cell-ward — 

He  starts,  and  change  bis  bold  bottle  swagger 

To  churchman's  pace  proiessional,  and,  ransackmg 

His  treacherous  memory  for  some  holy  hymn, 

Finds  but  the  roundel  of  the  midnigfat  catchy— OU  Play, 

The  Stride  of  the  Udaller  relaxed  nothing  of  its  length 
or  of  its  firmness  as  he  approached  the  glimmering  cabin, 
from  which  he  now  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  fiddle* 
But,  if  still  long  and  firm,  his  steps  succeeded  each  other 
^iher  more  slowly  than  usual;  for,  like  a  cautious,  though 
9  brave  general,  Magnus  was  willing  to  reconnoitre  his  ene- 
Djy  before  assailing  him.  The  trusty  Laurence  Scholey, 
who  kept  close  behind  his  master,  now  whispered  into  his 
ear.  «  So  help  me,  sir,  as  I  believe  that  the  ghaist,  if  gbaist 
it  be,  that  plays  so  bravely  on  the  fiddle,  must  be  the  gbaisi 
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of  Maister  Claud  Halcro,  or  his  wraith  at  least ;  fori 
was  bow  drawn  across  thairm  which  brought  out  the 
auld  spring  of  *  Fair  and  Lucky,'  so  like  his  ain." 

Magnus  was  himself  much  of  the  same  opinion  ;  I 
knew  the  blithe  minstrelsy  of  the  spirited  little  old 
and  hailed  the  hut  with  a  nearty  hilloah,  which  was  i 
diately  replied  to  by  the  cheery  note  of  his  andent 
ma^,  and  Halcro  himself  presently  made  his  appea 
on  the  beach. 

The  Udaller  now  signed  to  his  retinue  to  con 
while  he  asked  his  friend,  after  a  kind  greeting  and 
shaking  of  hands,  "  How  the  devil  he  came  to  sit 
playing  old  tunes  in  so  desolate  a  place,  like  an  owl  v 
ing  to  the  moon  ?" 

"  And  tell  me  rather,  Fowd,"  said  Claud  I 
"  how  you  came  to  be  within  hearing  of  me  ?  ay, 
word,  and  with  your  bonny  daughters  too  ? — Jarto 
and  Jarto  Brenda,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  these 
sands — and  there,  shake  handfy,  as  glorious  John,  o 
other  body,  says,  upon  the  same  occasion.  Ar 
came  you  here  like  two  fair  swaus,  making  day- 
twilight,  and  turning  all  you  step  upon  to  silver  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  all  about  them  presently,"  ani 
Magnus  ;  **  but  what  messmates  have  you  got  in  1 
with  you  ?  I  think  I  hear    some  one  speakiDg." 

"  None,"  replied  Claud  Halcro,  "  but  that  pooi 
ture,  the  Factor,  and   my  imp  of  a  boy  Giles. 
come  in — come  in — here  you  will  find  us  starving  i 
fort — not  so  much  as  a  mouthful  of  sour  sillocks  to 
for  love  or  money." 

"  That  may  be  in  a  small  part  helped,"  said  the 
ler  ;  "  for  though  the  best  of  our  supper  is  gone  o 
Fitful  crags  to  the  sealchies  and  the  dog-fish,  yet  w 
got  something  in  the  kit  still — Here,  Laurie,  bring 
vjfrffl." 

"  Jokul,  Joktfl  /"I*  was  Laurence's  joyful  answe 
he  hastened  for  the  basket. 

*'  By  the  bicker  of  Saint  Magnus,"^^  said  Halcro. 
the  burliest  bishop  that  ever  quaffed  it  for  luck's 
there  i^  no  findiDg  your  loeker  empty*  Magnus^ !  1 1 
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sincerely  that  ere  a  friend  wanted,  you  cotiW,  like  old 
Luggie  the  warlock,  fish  up  boiled  and  roasted  out  of  the 
pool  of  Kibster."!'* 

*  You  are  wrong  there,  Jarto  Claud,"  said  Magnus 
Troil,  "  for  far  from  helping  me  to  a  supper,  the  foul  fiend, 
I  believe,  has  carried  off  great  part  of  mine  this  blessed 
evening ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  share. and  share  of  what 
is  left."     This- was  said  while  the  party  entered  the  hut. 

Here,  in  a  cabin  which  smelled  strongly  of  dried  fish, 
and  whose  sides  and  roof  were  jet-black  with  smoke,  they 
found  the  unhappy  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  seated  beside 
a  fire  made  of  dried  sea-weed,  mingled  with  some  peats 
and  wreck-wood  ;  his  sole  companion  a  barefooted,  yel- 
low-haired Zetland  boy,  who  acted  occasionally  as  a  kind 
of  page  to  Claud  Halcro,  bearing  his  fiddle  on  his  shoul- 
der, saddling  his  ponj^,  and  rendering  him  similar  duties 
of  kindly  observance.  •  The  disconsolate  agriculturist,  for 
such  his  visage  betokened  him^  displayed  little  surprise^ 
and  less  animation,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Udaller  and  his 
companions,  untilj  after  the  party  had  drawn  close  to  the 
fire,  (a  neighbourhood  which  the  dampnes?  of  the  night- 
air  rendered  far  from  disagreeable,)  the  pannier  was  open 
ed,  and  a  tolerable  supply  of  barley-bread  and  hung  beef, 
besides  a  flask  of  brandy,  (no  doubt  smaller  than  that 
which  the  relentless  hand  of  Pacolet  had  emptied  into  the 
ocean,)  gave  assurances  of  a  tolerable  supper.  Then, 
indeed,  the  worthy  Factor  grinned,  chuckled,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  inquired  after  all  friends  at  Burgh-Westra. 

When  they  had  all  partaken  of  this  needful  refreshment, 
the  Udaller  repeated  his  inquiries  of  HalcR),  and  more 
particularly  of  the  Factor,  how  they  cam^  to  be  nestled 
in  such  a  remote  corner  at  such  an  hour  of  nights 

"  Maisfer  Magnus  Troil,"  said  Triptolemus,  when  a 
second  cup  had  given  him  spirits  to  tell  his  tale  of  woe, 
«*  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  it  is  a  little  thing  thai 
disturbs  me.  I  came  of  that  grain  that  takes  a  satr  wind 
to  shake  it.  I  have  seen  many  a  M^rtinnsas  and  many  a 
Whitsunday  in  my  day,  whilk  are  the  times  peculiarly 
grievous  to  those  of  my  craft,  and  I  could  aye  bide  the 
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bang  ;  but  I  think  I  am  like  to  be  dung  ower  a'the 
in  this  damned  country  of  yours — Gude  forgie  n 
swearing — but  evil  communication  corrupteth  good 
ners." 

"  Now,  Heaven  guide  us,"  said  the  Udaller,  "  v 
the  matter  with  the  man  ?  Why,  man,  if  you  wi 
your  plough  into  new  land,  you  must  look  to  have  i 
on  a  stone  now  and  then — You  must  set  us  an  ex 
of  patience,  seeing  you  come  here  for  our  improvei 

"  And  the  deil  was  in  my  feet  when  I  did  so, 
the  Factor  ;  "  I  had  better  have  set  myself  to  in 
the  cairn  on  Clochnaben." 

"  But  what  is  it,  after  all,"   said  the  Udaller, 
has  befallen  you  ? — what  is  it  that  you  complain  ol 

"  Of  every  thing  that  has  chanced  to  me  since  [ 
ed  on  this  island,  which  I  believe  was  accursed 
very  creation,"  said  the  agriculturist,  "  and  assign* 
fitting  station  for  somers,  thieves,  whores,  (I  b 
ladies'  pardon,)  witches,  bitches,  and  all  evil  spirit 

"  By  my  faith,  a  goodly  catalogue!"  said  M 
'^  and  there  has  been  the  day,  that,  if  I  had  hea: 
give  out  the  half  of  it,  I  should  have  turned  inr 
myself,  and  have  tried  to  amend  your  manners 
cudgel." 

"  Bear  with  me,"  said  the  Factor,  "  Maister 
or  Maister  Udaller,  or  whatever  else  they  may  c£ 
and  as  you  are  strong  be  pitiful,  and  consider  th 
less  lot  of  any  inexperienced  person  who  light 
this  earthly  paradise  of  yours.  He  asks  for  drin 
bring  him  sour  whey — no  disparagement  to  your  I 
Fowd,  which  is  excellent — You  ask  for  meat,  an 
bring  you  sour  sillocks  that  Satan  might  choke  upon 
call  your  labourers  together,  and  bid  them  work ;  it 
Saint  Magnus's  day,  or  Saint  Ronan's  day,  or  sc 
fernal  saint  or  other's — or  else,  perhaps,  they  hav< 
out  of  bed  with  the  wrong  foot  foremost,  or  they  hai 
an  owl,  or  a  rabbit  has  crossed  their  path,  or  the; 
dreamed  of  a  roasted  horse-— in  short,  nothing  j 
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one — Give  them  a  spade,  and  they  work  as  if  it  burnt 
lieir  fingers ;  but  set  them  to  dancing,  and  see  when 
Ijey  will  tire  of  funking  and  flinging!" 

"  And  why  should  they,  poor  bodies,"  said  Claud 
lalcro,  "  as  long  as  there  are  good  fiddlers  to  play  to 
hem  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Triptolemus,  shaking  his  head,  '*  you 
ire  a  proper  person  to  uphold  them  in  such  a  humour. 
'Veil,  to  proceed  : — ^I  till  a  piece  of  my  best  ground ; 
lown  comes  a  sturdy  beggar  that  wants  a  kail-yard,  or  a 
)lanta-cruive,  as  you  call  it,  and  he  claps  down  an  en- 
closure in  the  middle  of  my  bit  shot  of  corn,  as^  lightly  as 
r  he  was  baith  laird  and  tenant ;  and  gainsay  him  wha 
likes,  there  be  dibbles  in  his  kail-plants !  I  sit  down  to  my 
sorrowful  dinner,  thinking  to  have  peace  and  quietness  there 
It  least ;  when  in  comes  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  half-a- 
dozen  of  skelping  long  lads,  from  some  foolery  or  anither, 
misca'  me  for  barring  my  ain  door  against  them,  and  eat 
up  the  best  half  of  what  my  sister's  providence — and  she 
is  not  over  bountiful — has  allotted  for  my  dinner !  Then 
enters  a  witch,  with  an  ellwand  in  her  hand,  and  she 
raises  the  wind  or  lays  it,  whichever  she  likes,  majors  up 
and  down  my  house  as  if  she  was  mistress  of  it,  and  I  am 
bounden  to  thank  heaven  if  she  carries  not  the  broad- 
side of  it  away  with  her  !" 

"  Still,"  said  the  Fowd,  "  this  is  no  answer  to  my 
question — how  the  foul  fiend  I  come  to  find  you  at  moor- 
ings here  ?" 

"  Have  patience,  worthy  sir,"  replied  the  afllicted  Fac- 
tor, "  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  for  I  fancy  it  will 
be  as  well  to  tell  you  the  whole  matter.  You  must 
know,  I  once  thought  that  I  had  gotten  a  small  God-send, 
ibat  might  have  made  all  these  matters  easier." 

"  How  !  a  God-send  !  Do  you  mean  a  wreck.  Master 
factor  ?"  exclaimed  Magnus ;  "  shame  upon  you,  that 
should  have  set  example  to  others !" 

"  It  was  no  wreck,"  said  the  Factor ;  "  but,  if  you  must 
Qeeds  know,  it  chanced  that  as  I  raised  an  hearth-stane 
in  on^  of  the  old  chambers  at  Stourburgh,  (for  my  rister 
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18  miuded  that  there  is  little  use  in.mair  fire-jdaces 
a  house  than  one,  and  I  wanted  the  stane  to  knocl 
upon,) — when,  what  should  I  light  on  but  a  horn 
old  coins,  silver  the  maist  feek  of  them,  but  wi' 
sprinkling  of  gold  amang  them  too.^  Weel,  I  tboua 
was  a  dainty  windfa',  and  so  thought  Babie,  and  wi 
the  mair  wUling  to  put  up  with  a  place  where  ther 
siccan  braw  nest-egg&— and  we  slade  down  the  stai 
nil/  over  the  horn,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  th 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  abundance ;  and  for  furtl 
curity,  Babie  wad  visit  the  room  maybe  twenty  tii 
the  day,  and  mysell  at  an  orra  time,  to  the  boo 
that." 

"  On  my  word,  and  a  very  pretty  amusement 
Claud  Halcro,  *^  to  look  over  a  horn  of  one's  own 
I  question  if  glorious  John  Dryden  ever  enjoyed 
pastime  in  his  life— I  am  very  sure  I  never  did.'* 

"  Yes,  but  you  forget,  Jarto  Claud,"  said  the  t 

"  that  the  Factor  was  only  counting  over  the  rnor 

:.y  Ijord  the  Chamberlain.     As  he  is  so  keen  i 

Lordship's  rights  in  whales  and  wrecks,  he  wot 

surely  forget  him  in  treasure-trove." 

"  A-hem !  a-hem !  a-he — he — hem !"  ejaculatec 
tolemus,  seized  at  the  moment  with  an  awkward  fit  of 
ing, — "no  doubt,  my  Lord's  right  in  the  matter  wou! 
been  considered,  being  in  the  ha-nd  of  one,  though  I 
as  just  as  can  be  found  in  Angus-sbire,  let  alone  the  \ 
But  mark  what  happened  of  late !  One  day,  as  I  v 
to  see  that  all  was  safe  and  snug,  and  just  to  co 
the  share  that  should  have  b.een  his  Lordship's — ^foi 
the  labourer,  as  one  may  call  the  finder,  is  worth} 
hire — nay,  some  learned  men  say,  that  wheaa  the  fir 
point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  power,  representeth  th 
intis  or  lord  superior,  he  taketh  the  whole ;  but  1 
pass,  as  a  kittle  question  in  apicibus  juris,  as  we  \ 
say  at  Saint  Andrews, — ^Well,  sir  and  ladies,  when 
to  the  upper  chamber,  what  should  I  see  but  an  ugsoi 
i^haped,  and  most  uncouth  dwarf,  that  wanted  but  hoi 
bonHi.to  have  n^ade  an  utter  devil  of  him,  couxitin 


he  v^y  horn-full  of  siller  I  I  am  no  tisiorousman,  iMaster 
^owd,  but,  judging  that  I  should  proceed  with  caution 
n  such  a  matter — for  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
vas  devilry  in  it — I  accosted  him  in  Latin,  (whilk  it  is 
naist  becoming  to  speak  to  aught  whilk  taketh  upon  it  as 
i  gobhii,)  and  conjured  him  in  nomine,  and  so  ibrth,  with 
$uch  words  as  my  poor  learning  could  fiiirnish  of  a  sud- 
Jenty,  whilk,  to  say  truth,  were  not  so  many,  nor  altogetli- 
sr  so  purely  latineezed  as  might  have  been,  had  I  not 
been  few  years  at  collie,  and  many  at  the  pleugh. 
^Vell,  sirs,  he  started  at  first,  as  one  that  heareth  that 
which  he  expects  not ;  but  presently  recovering  himself, 
be  walls  on  me  with  his  grey  een,  like  a  wild -cat,  and 
dpens  his  mouth,  whilk  resembled  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
for  the  deil  a  tongue  he  had  in  it,  that  I  could  spy,  and 
took  upon  his  ugly  self,  altogether,  the  air  and  bearing  of 
a  bull-dog,  whilk  I  have  seen  loosed  at  a  (air  upon  a  mad 
staig  ^^  whereupon  I  was  something  dauntec^,  ^nd  with- 
drew myself  to  call  upon  sister  Babie,  who  fears  neither 
dog  nor  devil,  wlten  there  is  in  question  the  little  penny 
siller.  And  truly  she  raise  to  the  fray  a,s  I  hae  seen  the 
Lindsays  and  Ogilvies  bristle  up,  when  Donald  Mac  Don- 
Docb,  or  the  like,  made  a  start  down  frae  the  Highlands 
on  the  braes  of  Islay.  But  an  auld  useless  carline,  called 
Tronda  Dronsdaughter,  (they  might  call  her  Drone  the 
sell  o'-  her,  without  farther  addition,)  flung  herself  right 
in  my  sister's  gate,  and  yelloched  and  skirled,  that  you 
would  have  thought  her  a  whole  generation  of  hounds ; 
whereupon  I  judged  it  best  to  make  ae  yokbg  of  it,  and 
stop  the  pleugh  until  I  got  my  sister's  assistance.  Whilk 
when  I  had  done,  and  we  mounted  the  stair  to  the  apart- 
inent  in  which  the  said  dwarf,  devil,  or  other  apparition, 
was  to  be  seen,  dwarf,  horn  and  siller,  were  as  clean  gane 
as  if  the  cat  had  lickit  the  place  where  I  saw  them." 

Here  Triptolemus  paused  in  his  extraordinary  narrar 
|ion,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  looked  upon  each  other 
in  surprise,  and  the  Udaller  muttered  to  Claud  Halcro-*- 
"  By  all  tokens,  this  must  have  h^mi  either  the  d^vil  or 
Nicholas  Strumpfer ;  and,  if  it  were  him,  he  is  more  of 
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a  goblin  than  e'er  I  gave  him  credit  for,  and  shall 
to  rate  him  as  such  in  future."     Then,  address) 
Factor,  he  inquired — "  Saw  ye  nought  how  this 
of  yours  parted  company  ?*' 

"  As  I  shall  answer  it,  no,"     replied    Triptc 
with  a  cautious  look  around  him,  as  if  daunted 
recollection,  "  neither  I,  nor  Babie  who  had  h< 
more  about  her,  not  having  seen  this  unseemly 
could  perceive  any  way  by  whilk  he  made  evasion. 
Tronda  said  she  saw  him  flee  forth  of  the  wmdo\t 
west  roundel  of  the  auld  house,  upon  a  dragon, 
averred.     But,  as  the  dragon  is  held  a  fabulous 
I  suld   pronounce  her  averment  to  rest  upon  c 

"  But  may  we  not  ask  farther,"  said  Brenda, 
lated  by  curiosity  to  know  as  much  of  her  cousin  ] 
family  as  was  possible,  "  how  all  this  operate 
Master  Yellowley,  so  as  to  occasion  his  being  in  th 
at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  ?" 

'*  Seasonable  it  must  be,  Mistress  Brenda,  : 
brought  us  into  your  sweet  company,"  answerec 
Halcro,  whose  mercurial  brain  far  outstripped  tl 
conceptions  of  tlie  agriculturist,  and  who  became 
tient  of  being  so  long  silent.  "  To  say  the  truth 
I,  Mistress  Brenda,  who  recommended  to  our  fri 
Factor,  whose  house  I  chanced  to  call  at  just  a 
mischance,  (and  where,  by  the  way,  owing  doul 
the  hurry  of  their  spirits,  I  was  but  poorly  recei\ 
make  a  visit  to  our  other  friend  at  Fitful-head,  well 
from  certain  points  of  the  story,  at  which  my  ot 
more  particular  friend  than  either  (looking  at  I\ 
may  chance  to  form  a  guess,  that  they  who  break 
are  the  best  to  find  a  plaster.  And  as  our  friend  t 
tor  scrupled  traveUing  on  horseback,  in  respect  c 
tumbles  from  our  ponies " 

"  Which  are  incarnate  devils,"  said  Triptolemus 
muttering  under  his  breath,  "  like  every  live  thin 
have  found  in  Zetland." 
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**  Well,  Fowd,"'*  continued  Halcro,  "  I  undertook  to 
arry  him  to  Fitful-head  in  my  little  boat,  which  Giles  and 
can  manage  as  if  it  were  an  Admiral's  barge  full  man- 
ned ;  and  Master  Triptolemus  Yellowley  will  tell  you  how 
eaman-Iike  I  piloted  him  to  the  little  haven,  within  a 
[uarter  of  a  mile  of  Noma's  dwelling." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  brought  me  as  safe  back 
gain,"  said  the  Factor. 

"  Why  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  am,  as 
;lorious  John  says, — 

A  dBiiog;'  pilot  in  extremity, 

Pleaaed  with  the  danger  wheo  the  waves  go  high, 

I  seek  the  storm — but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

WiU  steer  too  near  the  sands,  to  show  my  wit." 

**  I  showed  little  wit  in  entrusting  myself  to  your 
charge,"  said  Triptolemus ;  "and  you  still  less  when  you 
upset  die  boat  at  the  throat  of  the  Voe,  as  you  call  it, 
when  even  the  poor  bairn,  that  was  mair  than  half  drown- 
ed, told  you  that  you  were  carrying  too  much  sail ;  and 
then  ye  wad  fasten  the  rape  to  the  bit  stick  on  the  boat- 
side,  that  ye  might  have  time  to  play  on  the  fiddle." 

"  What !"  said  the  Udaller,  "  make  fast  the  sheets  to 
the  thwart  ?  a  most  unseasonable  practice,  Claud  Halcro." 

"  And  sae  came  of  it,"  replied  the  agriculturist  5  "  for 
the  neist  blast,(and  we  are  never  lang  without  ane  in  these 
parts,)whomled  us  as  a  gudewife  would  whomle  a  bowie, 
and  ne'er  a  thing  wad  Maister  Halcro  save  but  his  fiddle. 
Thepuir  baini  swam  out  like  a  water-spaniel,  and  I  swat- 
tered  hard  for  my  life,  wi'  the  help  of  ane  of  the  oars  ; 
and  here  we  are,  comfortless  creatures,  that,  till  a  good 
wind  blew  you  here,  had  naething  to  eat  but  a  mouthful 
of  Norway  rusk,  that  has  mair  saw-dust  than  rye-meal  in 
it,  and  tastes  liker  turpentine  than  any  thing  else." 

"  I  thought  we  heard  you  very  merry,"  said  Brenda, 
"  as  we  came  along  the  beach." 

"  Ye  heard  a  fiddle,  Mistress  Brenda,"  said  the  Fac? 
tor ;  "  and  maybe  ye  may  think  there  can  be  nae  dearth, 
Miss«  where  that  is  skirling.     But  then  it  was  Maisteir 
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Claud  Halcro's  fiddles  whilk,  I  am  apt  to  tbiak,  wi 
at  his  father's  death-bed,  or  at  his  ain,  saue  lang 
fingers  could  pinch  the  thairm.  And  it  was  nae  si 
gravation  to  ray  n)isfortune  to  have  him  bumming 
of  springs, — Norse  and  Scots,  Highland  and  L; 
English  and  Italian,  in  my  lug,  as  if  nothing  had  ha 
that  was  amiss,  and  we  all  in  such  stress  and  perp 

"  Why,  I  told  you  sorrow  would  never  right  il 
Factor,"  Siaid  the  thoughtless  minstrel,  "  and  I 
best  to  make  you  merry  ;  if  I  failed,  it  was  nei 
fault  nor  my  fiddle's.     I  have  drawn  the  bow  a 
before  glorious  John  Dryden  himself." 

"  I  will  hear  no  stories  about  glorious  John  D 
answered  the  Udaller,  who  dreaded  Halcro's  m 
as  much  as  Triptolemus  did  his  music.  "  I  v 
nought  of  him,  but  one  story  to  every  three  bowls  o 
— it  is  our  old  paction,  you  know.  But  tell  me, 
what  said  Noma  to  you  about  your  errand  ?" 

"  Ay,  there  was  anither  fine  up-shot,"  said 
Yellowley.  "  She  wadna  look  at  us,  or  listen  to  i 
she  bothered  oqr  acquaintance.  Master  Halcro  h 
thought  he  could  have  sae  much  to  say  wi'  her,  vv: 
a  score  of  questions  about  your  family  and  house 
tate.  Master  Magnus  Troil  j  and  when  she  had  j 
she  wanted  out  of  him,  I  thought  she  wad  hae  d 
ower  the  craig,  like  an  empty  pea-cod." 

"  And  for  yourself?"  sj^id  tlie  Udaller. 

"  She  wadna  listen  to  ray  story,  nor  hear  sae  re 
word  that  I  had  to  say,**  answered  Triptolemus ; ' 
much  for  them  that  seek  to  witches  and  familiar  s 

"You  needed  not  to  have  had  recourse  to 
wisdom.  Master  Factor,"  said  Minna,  not  unwilli 
haps,  to'  stop  his  railing  against  the  friend  who 
lately  rendered  her  service  ;  "  the  youngest  child 
ney  could  have  told  you,  that  fairy  treasures,  if 
not  wisely  employed  for  the  good  of  others,  as  w 
those  to  whom  they  are  imparted,  do  not  dwell  h 
their  pos3es9Qrs." 
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**  Your  humble  servant  to  command,  Mistress  Minnie." 
said  Triptolemus  ;  "  I  thank  ye  for  the  hint, — and  I  am 
blithe  that  you  have  gotten  your  wits — I  beg  pardon,  I 
meant  your  health — into  the  barn-yard  again.  For  the 
treasure,  I  neither  used  nor  abused  it, — ihey  that  live  in 
the  house  with  my  sister  Babie  wad  find  it  hard  to  do 
either  ! — and  as  for  speaking  of  it,  whilk  they  say  muckle 
offends  them  whom  we  in  Scotland  call  Good  Neigh- 
bours, and  you  call  Drows,  the  face  of  the  auld  Norse 
Kings  on  the  coins  themselves  might  have  spoken  as  much 
about  it  as  ever  I  did." 

"  The  Factor,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  not  unwilling  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on  Triptole- 
mus, for  disgracing  his  seamanship  and  disparaging  his 
music, — "  the  Factor  was  so  scrupulous,  as  to  keep  the 
tiling  quiet  even  from  his  master,  the  Lord  Chamberlain; 
but,  now  that  the  matter  has  ta'en  wind,  he  is  likely  to 
have  to  account  to  his  master  for  that  which  is  no  longer 
in  his  possession  ;  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  will  be  in  no 
hurry,  I  think,  to  believe  the  story  of  the  dwarf.  Neither 
do  I  tliink,  (winking  to  the  Udaller,)  that  Noma  gave 
credit  to  a  word  of  so  odd  a  story ;  and  I  dare  say  that 
was  the  reason  that  she  received  us,  I  must  needs  say,  in 
a  very  dry  manner.  I  rather  think  she  knew  that  Trip- 
tolemus, our  friend  here,  had  found  some  other  hiding- 
hole  for  the  money,  and  that  the  story  of  the  goblin  was 
all  his  own  invention.  For  my  part,  I  will  never  believe 
there  was  such  a  dwarf  to  be  seen  as  the  creature  Master 
Yellowley  describes,  until  I  set  my  own  eyes  on  him." 

"  Then  you  may  do  so  at  this  moment,"  said  the  Fac- 
tor ;  "  for,  by ,  (he  muttered  a  deep  asseveration  as 

he  sprung  on  his  feet  in  great  horror,)  there  the  creature 
is!" 

All  turned  their  eyes  in    the  direction  in  which  he 
pointed,  and  saw  the  hideous  misshapen  figure  of  Paco- 
let,  witl)  his  eyes  fixed  and  glaring  at  them  through  the 
smoke.     He  had  stolen  upon  their  conversation  unper 
ceived,  until  the  Factor's  eye  hghted  upon  him  in  the  man- 
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ner  we  have  described.  There  was  something  so  ghastly 
in  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  tliat  even  the 
Udaller,  to  whom  his  form  was  familiar,  could  not  help 
starting.  Neither  pleased  with  himself  for  having  testified 
this  degree  of  emotion,  however  slight,  nor  with  the  dwarf 
who  had  given  cause  to  it,  Magnus  asked  him  sharply, 
what  was  his  business  there  ?  Pacolet  replied  by  produc- 
ing a  letter,  which  he  gave  to  the  Udaller,  uttering  a  sound 
resembling  the  word  Shogh.^'' 

''That  is  the  Highlandman's  language,"  said  the  Udal- 
ler— "  did'st  thou  learn  that,  Nicholas,  when  you  lost  your 
own  ?" 

Pacolet  nodded,  and  signed  to  him  to  read  bis  letter. 

"  That  is  no  such  easy  matter  by  fire-light,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  the  Udaller  ;*"  but  it  may  concern  Min- 
na, and  we  must  try." 

Brenda  offered  her  assistance,  but  the  Udaller  answer- 
ed, "  No,  no,  my  giri, — Noma's  letters  must  be  read  by 
those  they  are  written  to.  Give  the  knave,  Strumpfer, 
a  drop  of  brandy  the  while,  though  he  little  deserves  it  at 
my  hands,  considering  the  grin  with  which  he  sent  the 
good  Nantz  down  the  crag  this  morning,  as  if  it  had  been 
as  much  ditch-water." 

"  Will  you  be  this  honest  gentleman's  cup-bearer — his 
Ganymede,  friend  Yellowley,  or  shall  I  ?"  said  Claud  Hal- 
cro,  aside  to  the  Factor ;.  while  Magnus  Troil,  having 
carefully  wiped  his  spectacles,  which  he  produced  from 
a  large  copper-case,  had  disposed  them  on  his  nose,  and 
was  studying  the  epistle  of  Noma. 

'*  I  would  not  touch  him,  or  go  near  him,  for  all  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,"  said  the  Factor,  whose  fears  were  by 
no  means  entirely  removed,  though  he  saw  that  the  dwarf 
was  received  as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  by  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  '^  but  I  pray  you  to  ask  him  what  he  has 
done  with  my  horn  of  coins  ?' 

The  dwarf,  who  heard  the^  question,  threw  back  his 
head,  and  displayed  his  enormous  throat  pointing  to  it 
with  his  finger. 
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"  Nay,  if  he  has  swallowed  (hem,  there  Is  no  more  lo 
be  said ,"  replied  the  Factor  j  "  only  I  hope  he  will  thrive 
on  them  aB  a  cow  on  wet  clover.  He  is  dame  Noma's 
servant  it's  like, — such  man,  such  mistress  !  Bui  if  theft 
and  witchcraft  are  to  go  unpunished  in  this  land,  my  Lord 
must  find  another  factor  j  for  1  have  been  used  to  live  in 
a  country  where  men's  worldly  gear  was  keepit  from  in- 
fang  and  outfang  thief,  as  well  as  their  immortal  souls 
from  the  claws  of  the  deil  and  his  cummers, — sain  and 
save  us !" 

The  agriculturist  was  perhaps  the  less  reserved  in  ex- 
pressing his  complaints,  that  the  Udaller  was  for  the  pre- 
sent out  of  hearing,  having  drawn  Claud  Halcro  apart  into 
another  comer  of  the  hut. 

"  And  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  friend  Halcro,  what  errand 
look  thee  to  Sumburgh,  since  I  reckon  it  was  scarce  the 
mere  pleasure  of  sailing  in  partnership  with  yonder  bar- 
nacle ?" 

"In  faith,  Fowd,""  said  the  Bard,  "and  ifyoii  will  have 
the  truth,  I  went  to  speak  to  Noma  on  your  affairs." 

"  On  ray  affairs  ?"  replied  the  Udaller ;  "  on  what  af- 
fairs of  mine  i" 

.  "  Just  touching  your  daughter's  healdi.  I  heard  that 
Noma  refused  your  message,  and  would  not  see  Eric 
Scambester.  Now,  said  I  to  myself,  I  have  scarce  joyed 
in  meat,  or  drink,  or  music,  or  aught  else,  since  Jarto 
Minna  has  heen  so  ill ;  and  I  may  say,  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively,  that  my  day  and  night  have  heen  made  sor- 
rowfnl  to  me.  In  short,  I  thought  I  might  have  some 
more  interest  with  old  Noma  than  another,  as  Scalds  and 
wise  women  were  always  accounted  something  akin  ;  and 
'I  undertook  the  journey  with  the  hope  to  be  of  some  use 
lo  ray  old  friend  and  his  lovely  daughter." 

"  And  it  was  most  kindly  done  of  you,  good  warra- 
heaned  Claud,"  said  the  Udaller,  shaking  him  warmly  by 
die  hand, — "  I  ever  said  yon  showed  the  good  old  Norse 
'lean  amongst  all  thy  fiddling  and  thy  folly.  Tut,  man, 
lever  wince  for  the  matter,  hut  be  blithe  that  Uiy  heart  is 
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better  than  thy  head.     Well, — and  I  warrant  you  got  no 
answer  from  Noma  ?" 

"  None  to  purpose,"  replied  Claud  Halcro  ;  **  but  she 
held  ine  close  to  question  about  Minna's  illness  too, — and 
I  told  her  how  I  had  met  her  abroad  the  other  morning  in 
no  very  good  weather,  and  how  her  sister  Brenda  said  she 
had  hurt  her  foot ; — in  short,  I  told  her  all  and  every  thing 
I  knew." 

"  And  something  more  besides,  it  would  seem,"  said 
the  Udaller ;  "  for  I,  at  least,  never  heard  before  that 
Minna  had  hurt  herself." 

"  O,  a  scratch  !  a  mere  scratch  !"  said  the  old  man ; 
"  but  I  was  startled  about  it — terrified  lest  it  had  been  the 
bite  of  a  dog,  or  some  hurt  from  a  venomous  thing.  I 
told  all  to  Noriia,  however." 

"  And  what,"  answered  the  Udaller,  "  did  she  say,  in 
the  way  of  reply  ?" 

"  She  bade  me  begone  about  my  business,  and  told  me 
that  the  issue  would  be  known  at  the  Kirkwall  Fair  5  and 
said  just  the  like  to  this  noodle  of  a  Factor — it  was  all 
that  either  of  us  got  for  our  labour,"  said  Halcro. 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Magnus.  "  My  kinswoman 
writes  me  in  this  letter  not  to  fail  going  thither  with  my 
daughters.  This  Fair  runs  strongly  in  her  head  ; — one 
would  think  she  intended  to  lead  the  market,  and  yet  she 
has  nothing  to  buy  or  to  sell  there  that  I  know  of.  And 
so  you  came  away  as  wise  as  you  went,  and  swamped 
your  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Voe  ?" 

"  Why,  how  could  I  help  it  ?"  said  the  poet.  "  I  had 
set  the  boy  to  steer,  and  as  the  flaw  came  suddenly  off 
shore,  I  could  not  let  go  the  tack  and  play  on  the  fiddle 
at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  all  well  enough — salt-water, 
never  harmed  Zetlander,soashecould  get  out  of  it;  and, 
as  Heaven  would  have  it,  we  were  within  man's  depth  oi 
the  shore,  and  chancing  to  find  this  skio,  we  should  have 
done  well  enough,  with  shelter  and  fire,  and  are  much  better 
than  well  with  your  good  cheer  and  good  company.  Bu* 
it  wears  late,  and  Night  and  Day  must  be  both  as  sleepy 
as  old  Midnight  can  make  them.     There  is  an  iniier  crib 
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here,  where  the  fishers  slept, — somewhat  fragrant  with 
the  smell  of  their  fish,  but  that  is  wholesome.  They  shall 
bestow  themselves  there,  with  the  help  of  what  cloaks 
you  have,  and  then  we  will  have  one  cup  of  brandy,  and 
one  stave  of  glorious  John,  or  some  little  trifle  of  my  own, 
and  so  sleep  as  sound  as  cobblers." 

"  Two  glasses  of  brandy,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
Udaller,  "  if  our  stores  do  not  run  dry ;  but  not  a  single 
stave  of  glorious  John  or  of  any  one  else  to-night." 

And  this  being  arranged  and  executed  agreeably  to  the 
peremptory  pleasure  of  the  Udaller,  the  whole  party  con- 
signed themselves  to  slumber  for  the  night,  and  on  the 
next  day  departed  for  their  several  habitations,  Claud 
Halcro  having  previously  arranged  with  the  Udaller  that 
he  would  accompany  him  and  his  daughters  on  their  pro- 
posed visit  to  Kirkwall. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

**  By  this  haod,  thou  think 'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book  as  tboa  and  Fal- 
staff,  for  obduracy  and  persistency.  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  .  .  .  Albeit 
I  could  tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my 
friend,)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too." 

Htnry  IV.  Part  2d. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  from  Zetland  to  Ork- 
ney, and  request  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to  the  ruins 
of  an  elegant,  though  ancient  structure,  called  the  EarPs 
Palace.  These  remains,  though  much  dilapidated,  still 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  massive  and  venerable 
pile,  which  Norwegian  devotion  dedicated  to  Saint  Mag- 
nus the  Martyr,  and,  being  contiguous  to  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  which  is  also  ruinous,  the  place  is  impressive,  as 
exhibiting  vestiges  of  the  mutations  both  in  Church  and 
State  which  have  affected  Orkney,  as  well  as  countries 
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rilOi^e  exposed  to  such  convulsions.  Several  parts  of 
these  ruinous  buildings  might  be  selected  (under  suitable 
modificaiions)  as  the  model  of  a  Gothic  mansion,  provid- 
ed at^hitects  would  be  contented  rather  to  imitate  what 
1^  Really  beautiful  in  that  species  of  building,  than  to  make 
a  medley  of  the  caprices  of  the  order,  confounding  the 
military,  ecclesiastical,  and  domestic  styles  of  all  ages  at 
random,  with  additional  fantasies  and  combinations  of 
th'Mr  own  device,"  all  formed  out  of  the  builder's  brain." 

'I'he  Earl's  Palace  forms  three  sides  of  an  oblong 
square,  and  has,  even  in  its  ruins,  the  air  of  an  elegant 
yet  massive  structure,  uniting,  as  was  usual  in  the  resi- 
dence of  feudal  princes,  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of 
a  castle. '  A  great  banquetting-hall,  communicating  with 
seveiral  large  rounds,  or  projecting  turret-rooms,  and  hav- 
ing at  either  end  an  immense  chimney,  testifies  the  ancient 
Northern  hospitality  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  and  commu- 
nicates, almost  in  the  modern  fashion,  with  a  gallery,  or 
wilhdrawing-room,  of  corresponding  dimensions,  and  hav- 
ing, like  the  hall,  its  projecting  turrets.  The  lordly  hall 
itself  is  lighted  by  a  fine  Gothic  window  of  shafted  stone 
at  one  end,  and  is  entered  by  a  spacious  and  elegant  stair- 
case, consisting  of  three  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  ex- 
terior ornaments  and  proportipns  of  the  ancieot  building 
are  also  very  handsome ;  but,  being  totally  unprotected, 
this  remnant  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  Earis,  who 
assumed  the  license  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  petty  sov- 
ereigns, is  now  fast  crumbling  to  decay,  and  has  suffered 
considerably  since  the  date  of  our  story. 

With  folded  arms  and  downcast  looks,  the  pirate  Cleve- 
land was  pacing  slowly  the  ruined  hall  which  we  have  just 
described  ;  a  place  of  retirement  which  he  had  probably 
chosen  because  it  was  distant  from  public  resort.  His 
dress  was  considerably  altered  from  that  which  he  usually 
wore  in  Zetland,  and  seemed  a  sort  of  uniform,  richly 
laced,  and  exhibiting  no  small  quantity  of  embroidery ;  a 
hat  with  a  pilume,  and  a  small  sword,  very  handsomely 
mounted,  then  the  constant  companion  of  every  one  who 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  showed  bis  prete&$iaQS 
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)  that  character.  But  if  his  exterior  was  so  far  improv- 
d,  it  seemed  to  be  otherwise  with  his  health  and  spirits, 
le  was  pale,  and  had  lost  both  the  fire  of  his  eye  and  the 
ivacity  of  his  step,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicated 
lelancholy  of  mind,  or  suffering  of  body,  or  a  corabina- 
on  of  both  evils. 

As  Cleveland  thus  paced  these  ancient  ruins,  a  young 
nan,  of  a  light  and  slender  form,  whose  showy  dress 
eemed  to  have  been  studied  with  care,  yet  exhibited 
nore  extravagance  than  judgment  or  taste,  whose  manner 
vas  a  janty  affectation  of  the  free  and  easy  rake  of  the 
)eriod,  and  the  expression  of  whose  countenance  was 
ively,  with  a  cast  of  effrontery,  tripped  up  the  staircase, 
jniered  the  hall,  and  presented  himself  to  Cleveland,  who 
nerely  nodded  to  him,  and  pulling  his  hat  deeper  over 
ins  brows,  resumed  his  solitary  and  discontented  prome- 
nade. 

The  stranger  adjusted  his  own  hat,  nodded  in  return, 
look  snuff,  with  the  air  of  a  petit  maitrej  from  a  richly 
chased  gold  box,  offered  it  to  Cleveland  as  he  passed, 
and  being  repulsed  rather  coldly,  replaced  the  box  in  his 
pocket,  folded  his  arms  in  his  turn,  and  stood  looking  with 
tixed  attention  on  his  motions  whose  solitude  he  had  in- 
terrupted. At  length  Cleveland  stopped  short,  as  if  im* 
patient  of  being  longer  the  subject  of  his  observation,  and 
said  abruptly,  "  Why  can  I  not  be  left  alone  for  half  an 
liour,  and  what  the  devil  is  it  that  you  want  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  spoke  first,"  answered  the  stranger, 
carelessly ;  "  I  was  determined  to  know  whether  you 
were  Clement  Cleveland,  or  Cleveland's  ghost,  and  they 
say  ghosts  never  take  the  first  word,  so  I  now  set  it  down 
for  yourself  in  life  and  limb  ;  and  here  is  a  fine  old  hurly- 
uouse  you  have  found  out  for  an  owl  to  hide  himself  in 
at  mid-day,  or  a  ghost  to  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
nioon,  as  the  divine  Shakspeare  says." 

"Well,  well,"  answered  Cleveland  abruptly,  "your 
jest  IS  made,  and  now  let  us  have  your  earnest." 

"  In  earnest,  then.  Captain  Cleveland,"  replied  his 
compadoD,  **  I  think  vou  know  me  for  yoiu:  friend." 
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'*  I  am  content  to  suppose  so/'    said    Cleveland. 

^*  It  is  more  than  supposition,"  replied  the  young  ti 
*  I  have  proved  it — proved  it  both  here  and  elsewhe 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Cleveland,  "  I  admit  you  1 
been  always  a  friendly  fellow — and  what  then  ?" 
Well,  well — and  what  then  ?"    replied  the  otl 

this  is  but  a  brief  way  of  thanking  folk.  Look 
Captain,  here  is  Benson,  Barlow,  Dick  Fletcher,  a 
few  others  of  us  who  wished  you  well,  have  kept  you 
comrade  Captain  GofTe  in  these  seas  upon  the  lool 
for  you,  when  he  and  Hawkins,  and  die  greater  pi 
the  ship's  company,  would  fain  have  been  down  o 
Spanish  Main,  and  at  the  old  trade.'* 

''  And  I  wish  to  God  that  you  had  all  gone  about 
business,"  said  Cleveland,  "  and  left  me  to  my  fate. 

"  Which  would  have  been  to  be  informed  agains 
hanged.  Captain,  the  first  time  that  any  of  these  I 
or  English  rascals,  whom  you  have  lightened  of  thel 
goes,  came  to  set  their  eyes  upon  you }  and  no 
more  likely  to  meet  with  sea-faring  men,  than  in 
Islands.  And  here,  to  screen  you  from  such  a  ris 
have  been  wasting  our  precious  time,  till  folk  are  | 
very  peery ;  and  when  we  have  no  more  goods  or 
ey  to  spend  amongst  them,  the  fellows  will  be  for 
bing  the  ship." 

"  Well  then,  why  do  you  not  sail  off  without  me  ? 
Cleveland — ^*'  there  has  been  fair  partition,  and  al 
had  their  share — let  all  do  as  they  like.  I  have  Ic 
ship,  and  having  been  once  a  Captain,  I  will  not  go 
under  command  of  Goffe  or  any  other  man.  Bi 
you  know  well  enough  that  both  Hawkins  and  he  b< 
ill-will  for  keeping  diem  from  sinking  the  Spanislj 
with  the  poor  devils  of  negroes  on  board." 

"  Why,  what  the  foul  fiend  is  the  matter  with  ti 
said  his  companion  ;  "  are  you  Clement  Clevelan< 
own  old  true-hearted  Clem  of  the  Cleugb,  and  d 
talk  of  being  afraid  of  Hawkins  and  Goffe,  and  a  sc 
liuch  fellows,  when  you  have  myself,  and  Barlo\^ 
Diok  Fletclier  at  your  back  ?   When  was  it  we  de 
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ouy  either  in  council  or  in  fight,  that  you  should  be  afraid 
f  our  flinching  now  ?  And  as  for  serving  under  GoSe,  I 
ope  it  is  no  new  thing  for  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  are 
oing  on  the  account,  to  change  a  Captain  now  and  then? 
jet  us  alone  for  that,  Captain  you  shall  be  ;  for  death 
ock  me  asleep  if  I  serve  under  that  fellow  Goffe,  who 
5  as  very  a  blood-hound  as  ever  sucked  bitch — ^no,  no,  I 
bank  you — my  Captain  must  have  a  little  of  the  genlle- 
lan  about  him,  howsoever.  Besides,  you  know,  it  was 
ou  who  first  dipped  my  hands  in  the  dirty  water,  and 
amed  me  from  a  stroller  by  land,  to  a  rover  by  sea." 

"  Alas,  poor  Bunce  !"  said  Cleveland,  "  you  owe  me 
itde  thanks  for  that  service." 

"  That  is  as  you  take  it,"  replied  Bunce  ;  "  for  my 
»art,  I  see  no  harm  in  levying  contributions  on  the  pub- 
ic either  one  way  or  t'other.  But  I  wish  you  would 
brgeC  that  name  of  Bunce,  and  call  me  Altamont,  as  I 
lave  often  desired  you  to  do.  I  hope  a  gentleman  of  the 
oving  trade  has  as  good  a  right  to  have  an  alias  as  a 
•troUer,  and  I  never  stepped  on  the  boards  but  what  I  was 
\ltamont  at  the  least." 

"Well  then,  Jack  Altamont,"  replied  Cleveland, "  since 
Utamont  is  the  word " 

"  Yes,  but,  Captain,  Jack  is  not  the  word,  though  Al- 
amont  be  so.  Jack  Altamont  ? — why,  'tis  a  velvet  coat 
rith  paper  lace — Let  it  be  Frederick,  Captain  ;  Freder- 
ck  Altamont  is  all  of  a  piece." 

"  Frederick  be  it  then,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Cleve- 
i^d ;  "  and  pray  tell  me,  which  of  your  names  will  sound 
l>est  at  the  head  of  the  Last  Speech,  Confession,  and 
Dying  Words  of  John  Bunce,  alias  Frederick  Altamont, 
who  was  this  morning  hanged  at  Execution-dock,  for  the 
crime  of  Piracy  upon  the  High  Seas  ?" 

"  Faith,  I  cannot  answer  thai  question,  without  another 
can  of  grog,  Captain  ;  so  if  you  will  go  down  with  me  to 
Bet  Haldane's  on  the  quay,  I  will  bestow  some  thought 
00  the  matter,  with  the  help  of  a  right  pipe  of  Trinidado. 
We  wiD  have  the  gallon  bowl  fiUed  with  the  best  stuff  you 
'^  tasledi  and  I  know  some  smart  wenches  who  will 
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help  us  to  drain  it.  But  you  shake  your  head— yoH^re 
not  i'  the  vera  ? — Well  then,  1  will  stay  with  you ;  for  by 
this  hand,  Clem,  you  shift  me  not  off.  Only  I  wiH  ferret 
you  out  of  this  hurrow  of  old  stones,  and  carry  you  into 
sunshine  and  fair  air. — Where  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  Where  you  will,"  said  Cleveland,  "  so  that  you  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  our  own  rascals,  and  all  others.'* 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  Bunce,  "  you  and  I  will  go  up 
to  the  Hill  of  Whitford,  which  overlooks  the  town,  and 
walk  togetlier  as  gravely  and  honestly  as  a  pair  of  well 
employed  attorneys." 

As  tliey  proceeded  to  leave  the  ruinous  castle,  Bunce, 
turning  back  to  look  at  it,  thus  addressed  his  companion  : 

*'  Hark  ye.  Captain^  dost  thou  know  who  last  inhabit- 
ed this  old  cock-loft  ?" 

"  An  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  they  say,**  replied  Cleve- 
land. 

"  And  are  you  advised  what  death  be  died  of  ?"  said 
Bunce  ;  "  for  I  have  heard  that  it  was  of  a  tight-neck- 
collar — a  hempen  fever,  or  the  like."" 

"  The  people  here  do  say,"  replied  Clevefcmd,  **  that 
bis  lordship*,  some  hundred  years  ago,  bad  the  mishap  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  loop  and  a  leap 
in  the  air." 

"  Why,  la  ye  there  now  !**  said  Bun«e  ;  *'  there  was 
some  credit  in  being  hanged  in  those  days,  and  in  such 
worshipful  company.  And  what  might  his  lordsfatp-  have 
done  to  deserve  such  promotion  ?" 

"  Plundered  the  liege  subjects,  they  say,"  replied 
Cleveland  ;  "  slain  and  wounded  them,  fired  upon  his 
Mujesty's  flag,  and  so  forth." 

"  Near  a-kin  to  a  gentleman  rover,  then,"  said  Btmce, 
making  a  theatrical  bow  towards  the  old  building  ;  "  and, 
therefore,  my  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Signior 
Earl,  I  crave  leave  to  cull  you  my  loving  cousn,  and  bid 
you  most  heartily  adieu.  I  leave  you  In  tbe  good  com^ 
pany  of  rats  and  mice,  and  so  forth^  and  I  carry  with  mc 
an  honest  gentleman,  who,  having  of  late  had  no  noore 
heart  than  a  teouse,  is  now  desirous  to^ruo  away  fram  his 
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prnfession  and  friends  like  El  rat,  and  would  therefore  he 
a  mo3l  fitting  denizen  of  your  Earlship's  palace." 

"1  would  advise  you  not  to  speak  so  loud,  my  good 
friend^  Frederick  Altamont,  or  John  Bunce,"  said  Cleve- 
land ;  "  when  you  were  on  the  stage,  you  might  safely 
rant  as  loud  as  you  listed ;  but,  in  your  present  profession, 
of  which  you  are  so  fond,  every  man  speaks  under  cor- 
rection of  the  yard-arm,  and  a  running  noose." 

The  comrades  left  the  little  town  of  Kirkwall  in  silence, 
and  ascended  the  Hill  of  Whitford,  which  raises  its  brow 
of  dark  heath,  uninterrupted  by  inclosures  or  cultivation 
of  any  kind,  to  the  northward  of  the  ancient  Burgh  of 
Saint  Magnus.  The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  al- 
ready occupied  bynumbers  of  persons  whowere  engaged 
in  making  preparations  for  the  Fair  of  Saint  011a,  to  be 
held  upon  the  ensuing  day.  and  ivhich  forma  a  general 
rendezvous  to  all  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Orkney,  and 
is  even  frequented  by  many  persons  from  the  more  dis- 
tant archipelago  of  Zetland.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
Proclamation,  "  a  free  Mercat  and  Fair,  holden  at  the 
good  Burgh  of  Kirkwall  on  the  third  of  August,  being 
Saint  Olla  s  day,"  and  conunutng  for  an  indefinite  space 
(hereafter,  extending  from  three  days  to  a  week,  and  up- 
wards. The  Fair  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  derives  its 
name  from  Olaus,  Olave,  OUaw,  die  celebrated  monarch 
of  Norway,  who,  rather  by  the  edge  of  his  sword,  than 
wj  milder  argument,  introduced  Christianity  into  those 
isles,  and  was  respected  as  the  patron  of  Kirkwall  some 
time  before  he  shared  that  honour  with  Saint  Magnus  the 
Martyr. 

It  was  no  part  of  Cleveland's  purpose  to  mingle  iu  the 
busy  scene  which  was  here  going  on  ;  and,  turning  their 
route  to  the  left,  they  soon  ascended  into  undisturbed  sol- 
itude, save  where  the  grouse,  more  plentiful  in  Orkney, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
rose  in  covey,  and  went  off  before  them.^*  Having  con- 
tinued to  ascend  till  they  had  well  nigh  reached  the  sum- 
mit (rf  the  conical  hi!!,  both  turned  round,  as  with  one 
consent,  to  look  at  and  admire  the  prospect  beneath. 
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The  fiyely  busde  which  extended  between  the  to 
the  hill  and  the  town,  gave  life  and  variety  to  that  p; 
the  scene }  then  ^vas  seen  the  'town  itself,  out  of  v 
arose,  like  a  great  mass,  superior  in  proportion  as  itse 
to  the  whole  burgh,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Saint 
nus,  of  the  heaviest  order  of  Gothic  architecture 
grand,  solemn,  and  stately,  the  work  of  a  distant  agi 
of  a  powerful  hand.  The  quay,  with  the  shippinj 
additional  vivacity  to  the  scene  ;  and  not  only  the 
beautiful  bay,  which  lies  betwixt  the  promontories 
ganess  and  Quanterness,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Ki 
is  situated,  but  all  the  sea,  so  far  as  visible,  and  ii 
ticular  the  whole  strait  betwixt  the  island  of  Sha 
and  that  called  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  was  ci 
and  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  boats  and  small  v 
freighted  from  distant  islands  to  convey  passen^ 
merchandize  to  the  Fair  of  Saint  OUa. 

Having  attained  the  point  by  which  this  fair  an 
prospect  was  roost  completely  commanded,  each 
strangers,  in  seaman  fashion,  had  recourse  to  h 
glass,  to  assist  the  naked  eye  in  considering  the 
Kirkwall,  and  the  numerous  vessels  by  which  it  w 
ersed.  But  the  attention  of  the  two  companions  ! 
to  be  arrested  by  different  objects.  That  of  Bu 
Altamont,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  was  rivetec 
armed  sloop,  where,  conspicuous  by  her  square 
and  length  of  beam,  with  the  English  jack  and  | 
which  they  had  the  precaution  to  keep  flying, 
among  tlie  merchant  vessels,  as  distinguished  fro 
by  the  trim  neatness  of  her  appearance,  as  a  trail 
dier  amongst  a  crowd  of  clowns. 

"  Yonder  she  lies,"  said  Bunce  ;  "  I  wish  to  i 
was  in  the  hay  of  Honduras — ^you  captain,  on  tl 
ter-deck,  I  your  lieutenant,  and  Fletcher  quarter 
and  fifty  stout  fellows  under  us — ^1  should  not  wis 
these  blasted  heaths  and  rocks  again  for  a  w 
And  captain  you  shall  soon  be.  The  old  brute  Gi 
drunk  as  a  lord  every  day,  swaggers,  and  shoots,  a 


among  the  dretrj  aiid^  besides,  he  has  quarrelled  with  the 
people  Herfe  so  darrniably,  that  they  will  scarce  let  water 
or  provtsions  go  on  board  of  us,  and  we  expect  an  open 
breach  every  day." 

As  Bunee  received  no  answer,  he  turned  short  round 
on  his  companion,  and,  perceiving  his  attention  otherwise 
engaged,  exclaimed^ — ^^  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
70U  ?  or  what  can  you  see  in  all  that  trumpery  si!ial]«craft, 
which  is  only  loaded  with  stodk-fish  and  hng,  and  smoked 
geese,  and  tubs  of  butter  that  is  worse  than  tallow?— the 
cargoes  of  ih^  whole  lumped  together  would  not  be  worth 
the  flash  of  a  pistol.— No,  no,  givei  me  such  a  chase  as 
we  might  se^  from  th^  mast-'head  off  the  island  of  Trin- 
idado*  Your  Ddtii  rolling  as  deep  in  the  water  as  ^ 
grampus,  d^p*«ioaden  With  rum,  sugar,  and  bales  of  to- 
bacco, and  all  the  rest  ingots,  moidores,  and  gold  dust ; 
then  set  all  toil,  cleat  the  deck,  stand  to  quarters,  iip  With 
the  Jolly  Roger*— we  near  her — we  make  her  out  to  be 

well  maniied  and  armed " 

"  Twebty  guns  on  her  lower  deck,"  said  Cleveland. 
"  Forty,  if  you  will,'*  retorted  Bunce,  "and  we  have 
but  ten'  nlounted— -never  mind.  The  Don  blazes  away 
—never  mind  yet,  my  brave  lads — 'nm  her  alongside,  and 
on  board  with  you— to  work,  whh  your  grenadoes,  your 
cutlasses^  pole-axes^  and  {iistols — ^The  Don  cries  Miseri- 
cordia^  Ofiid  We  share  the  cargo  Without  co  tieeneid,  Stig- 
nior/*^ 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Cleveland,  "  thou  takesl  so  kvhdiy 
to  the  trade^  thai  all  the  world  may  see  thdt  n6  hdnest  nian 
was  spoiled  viktm  you  W^t^  made  a  pirate.  But  you  shall 
not  prevail  on  me  to  go  farther  in  the  devil's  road  with 
you)  for  )roQ  k^ftiw  yourself  thai  whetl  i^  gbt  ovei'  his  back 
is  ipent*^you  Wot  bow.  In  a  Week,  6t  i  month  ^t  most, 
the  rum  and  the.  sugar  we  out,  thfe*  bales  of  tbbkcco  havb 
become  smoke,  the  moidores,  ingots,  add  golci  dust,  have 
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'  Tlbf  |^rtti«]^?e  tbiA  name  to  the  black  flag,  wMcti,  with  many  horrlBle  dt- 
Vkm  to  enhance  its  terron,  was  their  favoarite  eastga. 
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got  out  of  our  hands,  into  those  of  the  quiet,  hooest, 
scientious  folks,  who  dwell  at  Port  Royal  and  elsevi 
— wink  hard  on  our  trade  as  long  as  we  have  money 
not  a  jot  beyond.  Then  we  have  cold  looks,  and  it 
he  a  hint  is  given  to  the  Judge  Marshal  ;  for  whei 
pockets  are  worth  nothing,  our  honest  friends,  rathei 
want,  will  make  money  upon  our  heads.  Then  coi 
high  gallows  and  a  short  halter,  and  so  dies  the  G< 
man  Rover.  I  tell  thee  I  will  leave  this  trade ;  and, 
1  turn  my  glass  from  one  of  these  harks  and  boats  1 
other,  there  is  not  the  worst  of  them  which  I  woul 
row  for  life,  rather  than  continue  to  be  what  I  have 
These  poor  men  make  the  sea  a  means  of  honest 
hood  and  friendly  communication  between  shon 
shore,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ;  l 
have  made  it  a  road  to  the  ruin  of  others,  and  to  oi 
destruction  here  and  in  eternity .^I  am  determii 
turn  honest  man,  and  use  this  life  no  longer !" 

^*  And  where  will  your  honesty  take  up  its  abod 
please  you  ?"  said  Bunce. — "  You  have  broken  the  I 
every  nation,  and  the  hand  of  the  law  will  detect  anc 
you  wherever  you  may  take  refuge. — Cleveland,  I 
to  you  more  seriously  than  I  am  wont  to  do.  I  ha' 
my  reflections  too,  and  they  have  been  bad  enough, 
they  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  to  spoil  me  weeks  c 
ality.  But  here  is  the  matter, — what  can  we  do 
on  as  we  have  done,  unless  we  have  a  direct  pur{ 
adorning  the  yard-arm  ?" 

''  We  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  proclama 
those  of  our  sort  who  cpme  m  and  surrender,"  said 
land. 

'^  Umph !"  answered  his  companion,  diyly;  *^  tl 
of  that  day  of  grace  has  been  for  some  time  ov^ 
they  may  take  the  penalty  or  grant  the  pardon  a 
pleasure.  Were  I  you,  I  would  not  put  my  neck  i 
a  venture." 

.  '*  Why,  others  have  been  admitted  but  lately  to 
and  why  should  not  I  ?"  said  Cleveland.. 


**  Ajr,"  replied  his  associate^  ''  Harry  Glasby  and  some 
thers  have  been  spared ;  but  Glasby  did  what  was  calJed 
;ood  service,  in  betraying  his  comrades,  and  retaking  the 
oily  Fortune  ;  and  that  I  think  you  would  scorn,  even  to 
18  revenged  of  the  brute  Goffe  yonder." 

'^  I  would  die  a  thousand  times  sooner,"  said  Clevc« 
and. 

"  I  will  be  sworn  for  it,"  said  Bunco  ;  ^'  and  the  others 
vere  forecastle  felbws — petty-larceny  rogues,  scarce 
rorth  the  hemp  it  would  have  cost  to  hang  them.  But 
rour  name  has  stood  too  high  amongst  the  gentlemen  of 
brtune  for  you  to  get  off  so  easily.  You  are  the  prime 
)uck  of  the  herd,  and  will  be  marked  accordingly." 

"  And  why  so,  I  pray  you  ?"  said  Cleveland  ;  "  you 
enow  well  enough  my  aim,  Jack." 

''  Frederick,  if  you  please,"  said  Bunce. 

"  The  devil  take  your  folly  ! — Prithee  keep  thy  wit, 
and  let  us  be  grave  for  a  moment." 

"  For  a  moment — ^be  it  so,"  said  Bunce  ;  "  but  1  feel 
the  spirit  of  Altamont  coming  fast  upon  me. — I  have  been 
a  grave  man  for  ten  minutes  already." 

*^  Be  so  then  for  a  little  longer,"  said  Cleveland  :  ''  I 
kuow.  Jack,  that  you  really  love  me ;  and,  since  we  have 
come  thus  far  in  this  talk,  I  will  trust  you  entirely.  Now 
tell  me  why  should  I  be  refused  the  benefit  of  this  gra- 
cious proclamation  ?  I  have  home  a  rough  outside,  as  thou 
knowest ;  but,  m  time  of  need,  I  can  show  the  numbers  of 
lives  which  1  have  been  the  means  of  saving,  the  property 
which  I  have  restored  to  those  who  owned  it,  when,  with- 
out my  intercession,  it  would  have  been  wantonly  destroy^^ 
«d     In  short,  Bunce,  1  can  show " 

**  That  you  were  as  gentle  a  thief  as  Robin  Hood  him- 
^If,"  said  Bunce  ;  "  and,  for  that  reason,  I,  Fletcher, 
and  the  better  sort  among  us,  love  you,  as  one  who  saves 
Ae  character  of  us  Gentlemen  Rovers  from  utter  repro- 
bation.— ^Well,  suppose  your  pardon  made  out,  what  are 
fou  to  do  next  ?-— what  class  in  society  will  receive  you  ? 
^with  whom  will  you  assiociate  ?r-01d  Dr^«,  in  Queea 
^'t  tioiei  could  plunder  Peru  and  ]\j^»09  without  n 


fine  of^  commission  to  show  for  it,  and,  blessed  bb  bei 
memoiy!  he  was  knighted  for  it  oti  bis  return.  And  diere 
was  Hal  Morgan,  the  Welchman,  nearer  our  tinie,  in  the 
days  of  merry  King  Charles,  brought  all  his  getttngs  home, 
had  his  estate  and  his  country-house,  and  who  but  he? 
But  that  is  all  ended  now— once  a  pirate,  and  an  outcast 
for  ever.  The  poor  devil  may  go  and  live,  shunned  and 
despised  by  every  one,  in  some  obscure  sea-port,  with 
such  part  of  his  guilty  earnings  as  courtiers  and  clerks 
leave  him — for  pardons  do  not  pass  Uieseifcb  for  nothing ; 
— and  when  he  takes  his  walk  along  the  pier,  if  a  stranger 
asks,  who  is  the  down*looking,  swarthy^  melancholy  man, 
for  whom  ail  make  way,  as  if  he  brought  the  plague  in 
his  person,  the  answer  shall  be,  that  is  such  a  one,  the  par- 
doned pirate  ! — No  honest  man  will  speak  to  him, — no 
woman  of  repute  will  give  him  her  hand." 

**  Your  picture  is  too  highly  coloured.  Jack,"  said 
Cleveland,  suddenly  interrupting  his  friend  ;  "  there  are 
womert — tliere  is  one  at  least,  that  would  be  true  to  her 
lover,  even  if  he  were  what  you  ha^e  described." 

Bunce  was  silent  for  a  space,  and  looked  fixedly  at 
his  friend.  "  By  my  soul !"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  begin 
to  think  myself  a  cortjuror.  Unlikely  as  it  all  was,  I  could 
not  help  suspecting  irotn  the  beginning .  that  there  was  a 
girl  in  the  case.  Why,  this  is  worse  than  Prince  Volscius 
in  love,  ha  !  ha  !  hk  !" 

"  Laugh  as  you  wlll,'^  said  Cleveland,  "  it  is  true ; — 
there  is  a  maiden  who  is  contented  to  love  me,  pirate  as  I 
^m  ;  and- 1  will  fairly  own  to  you.  Jack,  that  though  I 
hav^oftenattimes  detested  our  roving  life,  and  myself  for 
following  it,  yet  t  doubt  if  I  could  have  found  resolution 
to  maki^  thd  break  whicb  I  have  now  resolved  on,  but  for 
hersake.'^' 

«  Why,  theflj  God-a-mercy  !"  repDcd  Bunce,  "  there 
is  no  speaking  sense  to  a  madman  ;  and  love  in  one  of 
oUr  trade.  Captain,  is  little  better  thun  lunacy.  The  girl 
fiiusl  b^  ft  rkt^  creature,  for  a  wise  man  to  risk  hanging 
r^i*  hoff  Bitt)  hark  ye,  majr  she  not  be  a  little  touched, 
^  t(M6il  to  yourself  i^-^mn^  in  it  not  syrnpathy  that  has  iWn^ 
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?    Sbe  cannot  be  one  of  our  ordinary  cockatriceSi  but 
girl  of  conduct 'and  character." 
'^  Both  are  as  undoubted  as  that  she  is  the  most  beauti 
il  and  bewitching  creature  whom  the  eye  ever  opened 
pon,"  answered  Cleveland. 

^'  And  she  loves  thee,  knowing  thee,  most  noble  Cap 
in,  to  be  a  commander  among  those  gentlemen  of  fortune 
horn  the  vulgar  call  pirates  ?" 
"  Even  so-*I  am  assured  of  it,"  said  Cleveland. 
"  Why,  then,"  answered  Bunce,  "  she  is  either  mad  in 
xxl  earnest,  as  I  said  before,  or  she  does  not  know  what 
pirate  is." 

**  You  are  right  in  the,  last  point,"  replied  Cleveland 
She  has  been  bred  in  such  remote  simplicity,  and  uttei 
;norance  of  what  is  evil,  that  she  compares  our  occupa- 
90  with  chat  of  the  old  Norsemen,  who  swept  sea  and 
aren  with  their  victorious  galleys,  established  colonies, 
)nquered  countries,  and  took  the  name  of  Sea*Kings." 
'*  And  a  better  one  it  is  than  that  of  pirate,  and  comes 
luch  to  the  same  purpose,  I  dare  say,"  said  Bunce. 
But  this  must  be  a  mettled  wench  ! — why  did  you  not 
ring  her  aboard  ?  methinks  it  was  pity  to  balk  her  fancy." 
*^  And  do  you  think,"  said  Cleveland,  **  that  I  could  so 
tterly  play  the  part  of  a  fallen  spirit  as  to  avail  myself 
f  her  enthusiastic  error,  and  bring  an  angel  of  beauty 
Qd  innocence  acquainted  with  such  a  hell  as  exists  on 
oard  of  yonder  infernal  ship  of  ours  ?-— I  tcH  you,  my 
iend,  that,  were  all  my  former  sins  doubled  in  weight 
od  in  dye,  such  a  villany  would  have  outglared  and  out* 
eighed'them  all." 

'*  Why,  then.  Captain  Cleveland,"  said  his  confidant, 
methinks  it  was  but  a  fool's  part  to  come  hither  at  all. 
he  news  must  one  day  have  gone  abroad,  that  the  cele* 
rated  pirate  Captain  Cleveland,  with  his  good  sloop  the 
Revenge,  had  been  lost  on  the  Mainland  of  Zetland,  and 
il  hands  perished  ;  so  you  would  have  remained  hid  both 
rom  friend  and  enemy,  and  might  have  married  your 
fetty  Zethnder,  -and  converted  your  $i$tt  and-^scarfinto 

IZ*     TOt.    U«  *         •'''    "  - ' 
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fishing-ne^s,  and  your  cutlass  bto  a  harpoon,  and  i 
the  seas  fur  fish  instead  of  florins." 

"  And  so  I  had  determined,"  said  the  captdn ; 
a  jagger,  as  they  call  them  here,  like  a  meddling,  pei 
thief  as  he  is,  brought  down  intelligence  to  Zetla 
your  lying  here,  and  I  was  fain  to  set  off,  to  see 
were  Uie  consort  of  whom  I  had  told  them,  long  b( 
thought  of  leaving  the  roving  trade." 

'*  Ay,"  said  Bunce,  "  and  so  far  you  judged  well. 
as  you  had  heard  of  our  being  at  Kirkwall,  so  we 
have  soon  learned  that  you  were  at  Zetland  ;  anc 
of  us  for  friendship,  some  for  hatred,  and  some  I 
of  your  playing  Harry  Glasby  upon  us,  would  bav 
down  for  the  purpose  of  getting  you  into  our  cc 
again." 

^'  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  captam,  "  and 
fore  was  fain  to  decline  the  courteous  offer  of  a 
who  proposed  to  bring  me  here  about  this  time 
sides.  Jack,  I  recollected,  that,  as  you  say,  my 
will  not  pass  the  seals  without  money,  my  own  ws 
ing  low — ^no  wonder,  thou  knowest  I  was  never 
of  it — And  so " 

**  And  so  you  came  for  your  share  of  the  cob: 
plied  his  friend — ^^  It  was  wisely  done  ;  and  wc 
honourably — so  far  Goffe  has  acted  up  to  articles, 
be  aUowed.  But  keep  your  purpose  of  leaving  h 
in  your  breast,  for  I  dread  his  playing  you  son 
trick  or  other  ;  for  he  certainly  thought  himself 
your  share,  and  will  hardly  forgive  your  coming 
disappoint  him." 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Cleveland,  "  and  he  kn 
well.  I  would  I  were  as  well  clear  of  the  conse 
of  having  been  his  comrade,  as  I  hold  myself  to  I 
those  which  may  attend  his  ill-will.  Another  i 
job  I  may  be  troubled  with — I  hurt  a  young  fell 
has  been  my  plague  for  some  time,  in  an  unhapf 
that  chanced  the  morning  I  left  Zetland." 

*^  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Bunee  :  **  It  is  a  more 
question  here,  than  it  would  be  on  the  Grand  Cain 
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he  Bahama  Isles,  where  a  brace  or  two  of  fellows 
aay  be  shot  in  a  morning,  and  no  more  heard  of,  or  asked 
bout  them,  than  if  they  were  so  many  wood-pigeons. 
3ut  here,  it  may  be  other,wise  ;  so  1  hope  you  have  not 
nade  your  friend  immortal." 

^^  I  hope  not,"  said  the  captain,  "  though  my  anger 
las  been  fatal  to  those  who  have  given  me  less  provoca- 
ion.  To  say  the  truth,  I  was  sorry  for  the  lad  notwith- 
(tanding,  and  especially  as  I  was  forced  to  leave  him  in 
nad  keeping." 

**  In  mad  keeping  ?"  said  Bunce  ;  "  why,  what  means 
that  ?" 

^'  You  shall  hear,"  replied  his  friend.  *^  In  the  first 
place,  you  are  to  know,  this  young  man  came  suddenly  on 
tne  while  I  was  trying  to  gain  Minna's  ear,  for  a  private 
interview  before  I  set  sail,  that  I  might  explain  my  pur- 
pose  to  her.  Now  to  be  broken  in  on  by  the  accursed 
rudeness  of  this  young  fellow  at  such  a  moment         " 

''  The  interruption  deserved  death,"  said  Bunce,  *'  by 
aO  the  laws  of  love  and  honour  !" 

'*  A  truce  with  your  ends  of  plays.  Jack,  and  listen  one 
moment.— The  brisk  youth  thought  proper  to  retort,  when 
I  commanded  him  to  be  gone.  I  am  not,  thou  knowest, 
▼ery  patient,  and  enforced  my  commands  with  a  blow, 
which  he  returned  as  roundly.  We  struggled,  till  I  be« 
came  desirous  that  we  should  part  at  any  rate,  which  I 
could  only  effect  by  a  stroke  of  my  poniard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  old  use,  1  have,  thou  knowest,  always  about  me. 
I  had  scarce  done  this  when  I  repented ;  but  there  was  no 
Ume  to  think  of  any  thing  save  escape  and  eooceaiment, 
fer,  if  the  house  rose  on  me,  I  was  lost ;  as  the  fiery  old 
man,  who  is  head  of  the  family,  would  have  done  justice 
OD  me  had  I  been  his  brother.  I  took  the  body  hastily  on 
my  shoidders  to  carry  it  down  to  the  sea-shore,  with  the 
purpose  of  throwing  it  into  a  riva,  as  they  call  them,  or 
chasm  of  great  depth,  where  it  would  have  beeo  long 
cooogh  in  being  discovered.  This  done,  I  intended  to 
jump  ioio  the  boat  which  I  bad  lying  ready,  aod  set  sail  for 
Kirkwall. .  Biit  as  I  was  walkiDg  hutsly  towarib  the  beacb 
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with  1117  burden,  the  poor  young  fellow  groaned,  1 
apprized  me  that  the  wound  had  not  be^i  instantl) 
I  was  by  this  time  well  concealed  amongst  the  rock 
far  from  desiring  to  complete  my  crime,  I  kid  the 
roan  on  the  ground,  and  was  doing  what  I  could  to 
the  blood,  when  suddenly  an  old  woman  ^ood  beib 
She  was  a  person  whom  I  had  frequently  seen  « 
Zetland,  and  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  characte 
sorceress,  or,  as  the  negroes  say,  an  Obi  woman, 
demanded  the  wounded  man  of  me,  and  I  was  to( 
pressed  for  time  to  hesitate  in  complying  with  her  r 
More  she  was  about  to  say  to  me,  when  we  heard  th 
of  a  silly  old  man,  belonging  to  die  family,  singing  1 
distance.  She  then  pressed  her  finger  on  her  1 
sign  of  secrecy,  whistled  very  low,  and,  a  ^apel< 
formed  brute  of  a  dwarf  coming  to  her  assistanc 
carried  the  wounded  man  into  one  of  the  caver 
which  the  place  abounds,  and  I  got  to  my  boat  aoc 
with  all  expedition.  If  that  old  hag  be,  as  they  se 
nected  with  the  King  of  the  Air,  she  favoured  1 
rooming  with  a  turn  of  her  calling ;  for  not  even  tl 
Indian  tcmadoes,  which  we  have  weathered  tc 
made  a  wyder  racket  than  the  squall  that  drove  m 
out  of  our  course,  that,  without  a  pocket-compass 
I  chanced  to  have  about  me,  I  should  nev^  have 
ered  the  Fair  Isle,  for  which  we  run,  and  where 
a  brig  which  brought  me  to  this  place.  But,  whe 
old  woman  meant  me  weal  or  wo,  here  we  came  a 
in  safety  from  the  sea,  and  here  I  reoEKain  in 
and  difficulties  of  more  kinds  than  one." 

^^  O  the  devil  take  the  Sumburgh-head,"  said 
'*  or  whatever  they  call  the  rock  that  you  knoc 
clever  little  Revenge  against !" 

^^  Do  not  say  I  knocked  her  on  the  rock,"  said 
land  'f  *'  have  I  not  told  you  fifty  times,  if  the  < 
had  not  taken  to  their  boat,  though  I  showed  tl 
datigefi  and  told  them  they  would  all  be  swampec 
httppened  the  instant  they  cast  off  the  painter,  sb( 
have  been  afloat  at  thb  moment  ?    Had  tliey  stoo( 


nd  line  abipi  tbeir  lives  would  hare  baeo  Bosred  ;  bad  I 
;one  wkb  theai»  mine  would  have  bie«Q  lost;  who  can  say 
rhich  is  for  the  best  ?" 

**  Well,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I  know  your  ca39  now, 
nd  can  the  better  help  and  advise.  I  will  be  true  to  you, 
ylemeot,  as  the  blade  to  tbe  hilt ;  but  I  cannot  think  that 
ou  should  leave  us<  As  the  old  Scottish  song  say^, 
Waes  my  b^art  tb^t  we  should  sunder!' — But  come, 
rou  will  aboard  with  us  U>-day,  at  any  rate  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other  place  of  refine,"  said  Clevelaad, 
vith  a  sigh. 

He  then  once  mote  ran  bi^  eye$  over  the  bay,  directing 
us  spywglaaa  upon  aeveral  of  the  vessels  which  traversed 
its  surface,  in  hopes,  doubtless,  of  discerning  the  vessel 
of  Magnus  Troil,  and  then  followed  bis  companion  dowp 
the  hill  io  sileoce 


f 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

I  Mrive  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide-waj, 

Which,  lacking  (hvooring^  breexe,  bath  not  the  powinr 

To  Mtai  the  poweHiil  aamttU-^Even  mo, 

ResolviQS  dailjr  to  fonake  my  vices, 

HabUf  stioDg  ciicuipstance,  /enov'd  temptatioo, 

Sweep  me  to  sea  ag^ain. — O  heavenly  breath. 

Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel, 

Which  ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  without  thee  I 

'7Vt  OfcArttAm  J7wMt  flNMf. 

Clkvejland,  with  hb  friend  Bunce,  descended  the 
hiU  (or  a  time  io  silence,  until  at  length  the  latter  reoewed 
their  conversation. 

"  Vou  have  taken  this  feHow's  wound  more  on  your 
conscience  than  you  need,  Captain — 1  have  known  you 
<Jo  more,  and  think  less  on't." 

"  Not  on  such  slight  provocation.  Jack,"  replied  Cleve- 
land.   *<  Besides,  the  lad  saved  my  life  ;  and,  say  that  I 
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requited  him  the  favour,  still  we  should  not  have  met  on 
such  evil  terms  ;  but  I  trust  that  he  ma^  receive  aid  from 
that  woman,  who  has  certainly  strange  skill  in  simples." 

"  And  over  simpletons.  Captain,"  said  his  friend,  "  in 
which  class  I  must  e'en  put  you  down,  if  you  think  more 
on  this  subject.  That  you  should  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  a  young  woman,  why,  it  is  many  an  honest  man's  case ; 
— but  to  puzzle  your  pate  about  the  mummeries  of  an  old 
one,  is  far  too  great  a  folly  to  indulge  a  friend  in.  Talk 
to  me  of  your  Minna,  since  you  so  call  her,  as  much  as 
you  will ;  but  you  have  no  title  to  trouble  your  faithful 
squire-errant  with  your  old  mumping  magician.  And  now 
here  we  are  once  more  amongst  the  booths  and  tents, 
which  these  good  folk  are  pitching — ^let  us  look,  and  see 
whether  we  may  not  find  some  fun  and  frolic  amongst 
them.  In  merry  England,  now,  you  would  have  seen,  on 
such  an  occasion,  two  or  three  bands  of  strollers,  as  many 
fire-eaters  and  conjurors,  as  many  shows  of  wild  beasts ; 
but,  amongst  these  grave  folk,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
savours  of  business  and  of  commodity — ^no,  not  so  much 
as  a  single  squall  from  my  merry  gossip  Punch  and  his 
rib  Joan." 

As  Bunce  thus  spoke,  Cleveland  cast  his  eyes  <»  some 
very  gay  clotlies,  which,  with  other  articles,  hung  out  up- 
on one  of  the  booths,  that  had  a  good  deal  more  of  orna- 
ment and  exterior  decoration  than  the  rest.  There  was 
in  front  a  small  sign  of  canvas  painted,  announcing  the 
variety  of  goods  which  the  owner  of  the  booth,  Bryce 
Snailsfoot^  bad  on  sale,  and  the  reasonable  prices  at 
which  he  proposed  to  ofifer  them  to  the  public.  For  the 
faither  gratification  of  the  spectator,  the  sign  bore  on  the 
opposite  side  an  emblematic  device,  resembling  our  first 
parents  in  their  vegetable  garments,  with  this  legend-^ 

**  Fbornnnftrs  whom  tlie make deceivet. 
Are  fain  to  cover  them  with  leaves. 
Zetland  bath  no  leaves,  Vis  true, 
Because  that  trees  are  none,  or  few ; 
But  we  have  flax  and  tails   of  woo 
For  liiMn  clblh  and  wadmaal  blue : 
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And  we  have  many  of  Himgn  knai^  . 

or  finer  weft,  than  ivoo'  or  flax. 

Ye  gallanty  Lambmas  lada,*  appear. 

And  briu((  your  Lambmas  sisters  here, 

Bryce  Siiailsfoot  spares  not  cost  or  care, 

To  pleasure  every  geulle  pair/' 

While  Cleveland  was  perusing  these  goodly  rhymes, 
which  brought  to  his  mind  Claud  Halcro,  to  whom,  as  the 
poet-laureat  of  the  island,  ready  with  his  talent  alike  in 
the  service  of  the  great  and  small,  they  probably  owed 
their  origin,  the  worthy  proprietor  of  the  booth,  having 
cast  his  eye  upon  him,  began  with  hasty  and  trembling 
hand  to  remove  some  of  the  garments,  which,  as  the  sale 
did  not  commence  till  the  ensuing  day,  be  had  exposed 
either  for  the  purpose  of  airmg  them,  or  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  spectators. 

"  By  my  word,  Captain,"  whispered  Bunce  to  Cleve- 
land, *«  you  must  have  had  that  fellow  under  your  clutches 
one  day,  and  he  remembers  one  gripe  of  your  talons,  and 
fears  another.  See  how  fast  he  is  packing  his  wares  out 
of  sight  so  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  you." 

"  His  wares  !"  said  Cleveland,  on  looking  more  atten- 
tively at  his  proceedings  ;  "  By  heaven,  they  are  my 
clothes  which  I  left  in  a  chest  at  Jarlshof  when  the  Re- 
venge was  lost  there. — -Why,  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  thou  thief, 
dog,  and  villain,  what  means  this  ?  Have  you  not  made 
enough  of  us  by  cheap  buying  iand  dear  selling,  that  you 
bave  seized  on  my  trunk  and  wearing  apparel  ?" 

Bryce  Snailsfoot,  who  probably  would  otherwise  not 
have  been  willing  to  see  his  friend  the  Captain,  was  now 
hy  the  vivacity  of  his  attack  obliged  to  pay  attention  to 
him.  He  first  whispered  to  his  litde  foot-page,  by  whom, 
^  we  have  already  noticed,  he  was  usuaHy  attended, 
**  Ron  to  the  town-council-house,  Jarto,  and  tell  the  pro- 


^^t  ^as  anciently  a  custom  at  Saint  Olla's  Fair  at  Kirfcwallythat  the y^ng 
W^.^  ^  lower  dass,  and  of  either  sex,  aawciated  in  pairs  for  the  period  m 
j^.'^r,^nag  which  tlie  couple  were  termed  Lambmas  brother  and  sister. 
||v  earr  to  eooceive  that  the  exclusive  familiarity  arising^  out  of  this  custom 
^i!r^^  ***«Mt  ^  rather  that  it  is  mid  little  scandal  waa  nttnobed  to  thn 
which  it  occasioned. 
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vost  and  baillies  th^  maim  Siend  some  of  their  officers 
speedily,  for  here  is  like  to  be  wild  wark  io  the  fair." 

So  having  said,  and  having  seconded  his  commands  by 
a  push  on  the  shoulder  of  his  messenger,  wliich  sent  him 
spinning  out  of  the  shop  as  fast  as  heels  could  carry  him, 
Bryce  Snailsfoot  turned  to  his  old  acquaintance,  and  with 
that  amplification  of  words  and  exaggeration  of  manner, 
which  in  Scotland  is  called  f  making  a  phrase,'  he  ejacu- 
lated— "  The  Lord  be  gude  to  us !  the  worthy  Captain 
Cleveland,  that  we  were  all  sae  grieved  about,  returned  to 
relieve  our  hearts  again  !  Wat  have  my  cheeks  been  for 
you,  (here  Bryce  wiped  his  eyes,)  and  blithe  am  I  now 
to  see  you  restored  to  your  sorrowing  friends!" 

^^  My  sorrowing  friends,  you  rascal !"  said  Cleveland ; 
^'  I  wiU  give  you  better  cau$e  for  sorrow  than  ever  you 
had  on  my  account,  if  you  do  pot  tell  m^  instantly  where 
you  stole  all  my  clothes." 

'^  Stole  !"  ejaculated  Bryce,  casting  up  bis  eyes;  now 
the  powers  be  gude  to  us ! — the  poor  gentleman  has  lost 
his  reason  in  that  weary  gale  of  \yind." 

^'  Why,  you  insolent  rascal !"  said  Clev^Iandf  grasping 
the  cane  which  be  carried,  '^  do  you  think  to  bamboozle 
me  with  your  impudence  ?  As  you  would  have  a  whole 
head  on  your  shoulders,  and  your  bones  in  a  whole  skin 
one  minute  longer,  tell  me  where  the  devil  you  stole  my 
Wearing  apparel^" 

Bryce  Snailsfoot  ejaculated  once  more  a  repetition  of 
the  word  <'  Stole  !  Now  Heaven  be  gude  to  us  !"  but  at 
the  same  time,  conscious  that  the  Captain  was  likely  to  be 
sudden  in.e^^eoution,  cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  town, 
to  ^ee.  the  loitering  aid  of  the  civil  power  advance  to  his 
rescue. 

'^  I  insist  t0p  jBo  instant  answer^"  said  the  Captain,  with 
upraised  weapon,  ^  or  ^Ise  1  awiU  ,b^t  you  to  a  mummy, 
and  throw  out  all  your  frippery  upon  the  common." 

Me^nwJiiliQ;  Ma;ster  John  Bupce,  who  considered  the 
whole  ftfiair  as  an  exc^lent  good  jest,  .ajod  not  the  worse 
one  tbfi^t  it  ?Qt?ide  Cleveland  very  angry,  seized  hold  of  the 
Oaptain'flr  arm,  and,  without  any  idea  of  ultimately  pre- 


yeoting  hiixi  from  executing  his  threats,  interfered  just  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  protract  a  discussion  so  amusing. 

•*  Nay,  let  the  honest  man  speak,"  he  said,  "  messmate  ; 
he  has  as  fine  a  cozening  face  as  ever  stood  on  a  knavish 
pair  of  shoulders,  and  his  are  the  true  flourishes  of  elo- 
quence, in  the  course  of  which  men  snip  the  cloth  an 
inch  too  short.  Now,l  wish  you  to  consider  that  you  are 
both  of  a  trade, — he  measures  bales  by  the  yard,  and  you 
by  the  sword, — and  so  I  will  not  have  him  chopp'd  up  till 
he  has  had  a  fair  chase." 

"  You  are  a  fool  !"  said  Cleveland,  endeavouring  to 
shake  his  friend  off. — "  Let  me  go  ;  for,  by  heaven,  I 
will  be  foul  of  him  *" 

"  Hold  him  fast,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  good  dear  merry 
gentleman,  hold  him  fast  !'' 

"  Then  say  something  for  yourself,"  said  Bunco ;  "  use 
your  gob-box,  man  ;  patter  away,  or,  by  my  soul,  I  will 
let  him  loose  on  you  !" 

"  He  says  I  stole  these  goods,"  said  Bryce,  who  now 
saw  himself  run  so  close,  that  pleading  to  the  charge  be- 
came inevitable.  "  Now,  how  could  I  steal  them,  when 
they  are  mine  by  fair  and  lawful  purchase  ?" 

"  Purchase  !  you  beggarly  vagrant !"  said  Cleveland  ; 
"  from  whom  did  you  dare  to  buy  my  clothes  ?  or  who 
had  the  impudence  to  sell  them  ?" 

"  Just  that  worthy  professor  Mrs.  Swertha,  the  hous^* 
keeper  at  Jarlshof,  who  acted  as  your  executpr,"  said  the 
pedlar  ;  "  and  a  grieved  heart  she  had." 

"  And  so  she  was  resolved  to  make  a  heavy  pocket  of 
it,  Tsuppose,"  said  the  Captain  ;  **  but  how  did  she  dare 
to  sell  the  things  left  in  her  charge  ?" 

"  Why,  s,he  acted  all  for  the  best,  good  woman  !"  said 
the  pedlar,  anxious  to  protract  the  discussion  until  the 
arrival  of  succours  ;  "  and,  if  you  will  but  hear  reason, 
I  am  ready  to  account  with  you  for  the  chest  and  all  that 
it  holds." 

"  Speak  Qut  t;hen,  ^nd  let  us  have  i^on^  of  thy  damn- 
able evasiqn?,"  said  Captain  Cleveland  ;  "  if  you  show 
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ever  so  little  purpose  of  being  somewhat  honest  for  once 
in  thy  life,  I  will  not  beat  thee." 

"  Why,  you  see,  noble  Captain,"  said  the  pedlar, — and 
then  muttered  to  himself,  "  plague  on  Pate  Paterson*s 
cripple  knee,  they  will  be  waiting  for  him,  hirpling,  useless 
body  !"  then  resumed  aloud — "  The  country, you  see,  is 
in  great  perplexity, — great  perplexity  indeed, — much  per- 
plexity truly.  There  was  your  honour  missing,  that  was 
loved  by  great  and  small — -clean  missing — nowhere  to  be 
heard  of — a  lost  man — umquhile — dead — defunct!" 

"  You  shall  find  me  alive  to  your  cost,  you  scoundrel !" 
said  the  irritated  Captain. 

"  Weel,  but  take  patience, — ^ye  will  not  hear  a  body 
speak,"  said  the  jagger. — "  Then  there  was  the  lad  Mor- 
daunt  Mertoun " 

«  Ha  !"  said  the  Captain,  "  What  of  him  ?" 

"  Cannot  be  heard  of,"  said  the  pedlar  ;  "  clean  and 
clear  tint,  a  gone  youth  ;  fallen,  it  is  thought,  from  the 
craig  into  the  sea — he  was  aye  venturous.  I  have  had 
dealings  with  him  for  furs  and  feathers,  whilk  he  swapped 
against  powder  and  shot,  and  the  like  ;  and  now  he  has 
worn  out  from  among  us — clean  retired — utterly  vanish- 
ed, like  llie  last  puff  of  an  auld  wife's  tobacco  pipe." 

"  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  Captain's  clothes,  my  dear 
friend  ?"  said  Bunce  ;  "  I  must  presently  beat  you  my- 
self unless  you  come  to  the  point." 

"  Weel,  weel, — patience,  patience,"  said  Bryce,  wav- 
ing his  hand  ;  "  you  will  get  all  time  enough.  Weel,  there 
are  two  folks  gane,  as  I  said,  forby  the  distress  at  Bufgh- 
Westra  about  Mistress  Minna's  sad  ailment " 

"  Bring  not  her  into  your  buffoonery,  sirrah,"  said 
Cleveland,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  not  so  loud,  but  far  deeper 
and  more  concentrated  than  he  had  hitherto  used  ;  "  for, 
if  you  name  her  with  less  than  reverence,  I  will  crop  the 
ears  out  of  your  head,  and  make  you  swallow  them  on 
the  spot !" 

"  He,  he,  he  !"  faintly  laughed  the  jagger  ;  "  that  were 
a  pleasant  jest  !  you  are  pleased  to  be  witty.  But  to 
sae  naething  of  Burgh-Westra,  there  is  the  carle  at  Jarl- 
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shof,  be  that  was  the  auld  Mertoun,  Mordaunt's  father, 
whom  men  thought  as  fast  bound  to  the  place  he  dwelt  in 
as  the  Sumburgh-head  itsell,  naetbing  maun  serve  him 
but  he  is  lost  as  weel  as  the  lave  about  whom  I  have 
spoken.  And  there's  Magnus  Troll,  (wi'  favour  be  he 
named,)  taking  horse  ;  and  there  is  pleasant  Maister  Claud 
Halcro  taking  boat,  whilk  he  steers  worst  of  any  man  in 
Zedand,  his  head  running  on  rambling  rhymes  ;  and  the 
Factor  body  is  on  the  stir — the  Scots  Factor, — him  that 
is  aye  speaking  of  dikes  and  delving,  and  such  unprofita- 
ble wark,  which  has  naetbing  of  merchandize  in  it,  and 
he  is  on  the  lang  trot  too  ;  so  that  ye  might  say,  upon  a 
manner,  the  tae  half  of  the  mainland  of  Zetland  is  lost, 
and  the  other  is  running  to  and  fro  seeking  it — awfu' 
limes  !" 

Captain  Cleveland  had  subdued  his  passion,  and  listen- 
ed to  this  tirade  of  the  worthy  man  of  merchandize,  with 
impatience  indeed,  yet  not  without  the  hope  of  hearing 
something  that  might  concern  him.  But  his  companion 
was  now  become  impatient  in  his  turn : — ^'  The  clothes !" 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  the  clothes,  the  clothes,  the  clothes  !" 
accompanying  each  repetition  of  the  words  with  a  flourish 
of  his  cane,  the  dexterity  of  which  consisted  in  coming 
mighty  near  the  jagger's  ears  without  actually  touching 
them. 

The  jagger,  shrinking  from  each  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, continued  to  exclaim,  "  Nay,  sir — good  sir — wor- 
thy sir— for  the  clothes — 1  found  the  worthy  dame  in  great 
distress  on  account  of  her  old  maister,  and  on  account  of 
her  young  maister,  and  on  account  of  worthy  Captain 
Cleveland  ;  and  because  of  the  distress  of  the  worthy 
Fowd's  family,  and  the  trouble  of  the  great  Fowd  him- 
s^lfr— and  because  of  the  Factor,  and  in  respect  of  Claud 
Halcro,  and  on  other  accounts  and  respects.  Also  we 
mingled  our  sorrows  and  our  tears  with  a  bottle,  as  the 
holy  text  hath  it,  and  called  in  the  ranzelman  to  our  coun- 
<^il«  a  worthy  man,  Neil  Ronaldson  by  name,  who  hath  a 
?ood  reputation." 
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Here  anpther  flourish  of  the  cane  came  so  very  near 
that  it  partly  touched  hb  ear.  The  jagger  started  back, 
and  tlie  truth,  or  that  which  he  desired  should  be  consid- 
ered as  such,  bolted  from  him  without  more  circumlocu- 
tion ;  as  a  cork,  after  much  unnecessary  buzzing  and 
fizzing,  springs  forth  from  a  bottle  of  spruce  beer. 

"  In  brief,  what  the  deil  mair  would  you  have  of  it  ? — 
the  woman  sold  me  the  kist  of  clothes — they  are  mine  by 
purchase,  and  that  is  what  I  will  live  and  die  upon." 

^'  In  other  words,"  said  Cleveland,  ^^  this  greedy  old 
hag  had  the  impudence  to  sell  what  was  none  of  hers  ; 
and  you,  honest  Bryce  Snailafoot,  had  the  assurance  to 
be  the  purchaser."  • 

"  Ou  dear,  Captain,"  said  the  conscientious  pedlar, 
'^  what  wad  ye  hae  had  twa  poor  folk  to  do  ?  There  was 
yoursell  gane  that  aught  the  things,  and  Maister  Mordaunt 
was  gane  that  had  them  in  keeping,  and  the  tilings  were- 
but  damply  put  up,  where  tlieyi  were  rotiting  with  moth 
and  mould >  and'—" 

**  And  so  this  old  thief  sold  them,  and  you  bought 
them,  I  suppose,  JMSt  to  keep  them  irom  spoiling?"  said 
Cleveland. 

<'  Weel  then,"  said  the  tnercbant,  *^  Fm  thinking,  noble 
Captain,  that  wad  be  just  the  gate  of  it." 

"  Well  then,  hark  ye,  you  impudent  scoundrel,"  said 
ibe  Captain.  *^  I  do  not  wish  to  dirty  my  fingers  with 
you,  or  to  make  atiy  disturbance  in  this  place      ■  j  " 

"  Good  reason  for  that,  Captain^^aha  !"  said  the  jag- 
ger, slyly, 

'^  I  will  break  your  bones  if  you  speak  another  word," 
replied  Cleveland.  "  Take  notice— I  oflFer  you  fair 
terms-T-givc  me  hack  the  black  leathern  pocket-book 
with  the  lock  upon  it,  and  the  purse  with  the  doublooos, 
with  some  few  of  the  clothes  I  want,  and  keep  the  rest  in 
the  devil's  name!" 

"  Doublopns  1 1  !"-^-eKclainied  the  jagger,  with  an  ex- 
altation of  voice  ioter^d  to  idditiaCe  the  utmost  extrem- 
.ty  of  surprise, — "  what  do  I  ken  of  doubloops  ?  nijr 
dealing  was  for  doublets,  and  not  for  doubloons — ^If  there 


were  cloublooos  in  the  kisi;,  dQubtlesfs '  Swertba  will  haye 
them  in  safe  keeping  for  your  honour — the  damp  wouldna 
harm  the  gold,  ye  ken," 

"  Give  me  back  my  pocket-book  and  my  goods,  you 
rascally  thief,"  said  Cleveland,  "  or.  without  a  word  more 
I  will  beat  your  brains  out !" 

The  wily  jagger,  casting  eye  around  him,  saw  that 
succour  was  near,  in  the  shape  of  a  party  of  officers,  six 
in  number  ;  for  several  rencontres  with  the  crew  of  the 
pirate  had  taught  the  magistrates  of  Kirkwall  to  strengthen 
their  police  parties  when  these  strangers  were  in  question* 

"  Ye  had  better  keep  the  thief  to  suit  yoursell^  hon- 
oured Captain,"  said  the  jagger,  emboldened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  civil  power ;  "  for  wha  kens  how  a'  these 
fine  goods  and  bonny-dies  were  come  by  ?" 

This  was  uttered  with  such  provoking  slyness  of  look 
and  tone,  that  Cievejiand  made  no.  farther  delay,  but,  seis- 
ing upon  the  jagger  by  the  collar,  dragged  hjm  over  hi^ 
temporary  counter,  which  was,  with  all  the  goocjs  display* 
ed  diereon^  overset  in, the  souffle  j  and,  holding  him  with 
one  band,  inflicted  on  him  with  the  other  b  seve^re  beating 
with  his  cane.  All  this  was  (}one  so  suddenly  and  with 
such  energy,  that  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  though  raUaer  a  stout 
man,  was  totally  surprised  by  the  vivacity  of  the  att£(ck, 
and  made  scarce  any  other  effort  at  extricating  himself 
than  by  roaring  for  assistance  like  a  bull-calf.  The  ''  leis- 
tering aid"  having  at  length  come  up,  the  officers  madeaiat 
efibrt  to  seize  on  Cleveland,  and  by  their  united  exertions 
succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  quit  hold  of  the  pedlar^ 
in  order  to  defend  himself  from  their  assault.  This  he 
did  with  infinite  strength,  resolution,  and  dexterity,  being 
at  the  same  time  well  seconded  by  his  friend  Jack  Bunce, 
who  had  seen  with  glee  the  drubbing  sustained  by 
the  pedlar,  and  now  combated  tightly  to  save  his  com- 
panion from  the  consequences.  But,  as  there  had  been 
for  some  time  a  growing  feud  between  the  town's  people 
and  the  crew  of  the  Rover,  the  former,  provoked  by  the 
insolent  deportment  of  the  seamen,  had  resolved  to  stand 
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bj  each  other,  and  to  aid  the  civil  power  upon  such  oc- 
casions of  riot  as  should  occur  in  future  ;  and  so  many 
assistants  came  up  to  the  rescue  of  the  constables,  that 
Cleveland,  after  fighting  most  manfully,  was  at  length 
brought  to  the  ground  and  made  prisoner.  His  more  for- 
tunate companion  had  escaped  by  speed  of  foot,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  the  day  must  needs  be  determined  against 
them. 

The  proud  heart  of  Cleveland,  which,  even  in  its  per- 
version, had  in  its  feelings  something  of  original  noble- 
ness, was  like  to  burst,  when  he  felt  himself  borne  down 
in  this  unworthy  brawl — dragged  into  the  town  as  a  pris- 
oner, and  hurried  through  the  streets  towards  the  council- 
house,  where  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  were  then 
seated  in  council.  The  probability  of  imprisonment,  with 
all  its  consequences,  rushed  also  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
cuised  an  hundred  times  the  folly  which  had  not  rather 
submitted  to  the  pedlar's  knavery,  than  involved  him  in 
so  perilous  an  embarrassment. 

But,  just  as  they  approached  the  door  of  the  council- 
house,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  little  town, 
the  face  of  matters  was  suddenly  changed  by  a  new  and 
unexpected  incident. 

Bunce,  who  had  designed,  by  his  precipitate  retreat,  to 
serve  as  well  his  friend  as  himself,  had  hied  him  to  the 
haven,  where  the  boat  of  the  Rover  was  then  lying,  and 
called  the  coxswain  and  boat's  crew  to  the  assistance  of 
Cleveland.  They  now  appeared  on  the  scene — ^fierce 
desperadoes,  as  became  their  calling,  with  features  bron- 
zed by  the  tropical  sun  under  which  they  had  pursued  it. 
They  rushed  at  once  amongst  the  crowd,  laying  about 
them  with  their  stretchers  ;  and,  forcing  their  way  up  to 
Cleveland,  speedily  delivered  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
officers,  who  were  totally  unprepared  to  resist  an  attack 
so  furious  and  so  sudden,  and  carried  him  off  in  triumph 
towards  the  quay, — two  or  three  of  their  number  facing 
about  from  time  to  time  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  whose 
-^Sbris  to  recover  the  prisoner  were  the  jesjs  vioJ€»t%  that 
<tntot.:t)tfslbe  ^araeo  wef^  armed^ithpttltolsraiid  cuth»- 
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seSy  as  well  as  with  the  less  lethal  weapons  whicb  alone 
they  bad  as  yet  made  use  of. 

They  gained  their  boat  in  safety,  and  jumped  into  it, 
carrying  along  with  them  Cleveland,  to  whom  circum- 
stances seemed  to  offer  no  other  refuge,  and  pushed  off 
for  their  vessel,  singing  in  chorus  to  their  oars  an  old  diuy, 
of  which  the  natives  of  Kirkwall  could  only  bear  the  first 
staDza  : — 

"  Robb  Rover 

Said  to  his  crew, 
Up  with  the  black  fla^, 

Down  with  the  bloe  !^- 
Fire  on  the  main-lopy 

Fire  on  the  bow, 
Fire  on  the  gun-deck, 

Fire  down  below.' " 

The  wild  chorus  of  their  voices  was  heard  long  after 
the  words  ceased  to  be  intelligible. — And  thus  was  the 
pirate  Cleveland  again  thrown  almost  involuntarily  amongst 
those  desperate  associates,  from  whom  he  bad  so  often 
resolved  to  detach  himself. 


4 

CHAPTER  XIU. 

Parental  love,  my  friend,  has  power  o'er  witdooiy 
And  it  the  charm,  whicb,  like  the  falconer  f  lore, 
Can  bring  from  heaven  the  higrhest  soaring  spirits.— 
So,  when  iaroed  Prosper  doff'd  his  magic  robe, 
It  was  Miranda  pluck 'd  it  from  his  shoulders. 

Old  Play. 

Our  wandering  narrative  must  now  return  to  Mordaunt 
Mertoun. — ^We  left  him  in  the  perilous  condition  of  one 
who  has  received  a  severe  wound,  and  we  now  find  him 
in  tbeooDdition  of  a  convalescent—- pale,  indeed,  and  fee- 
Ue,  from  tb«  loss  of  much  blood,  and  the  eftfcsts  of  • 
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fever  frhicb  had  followed  the  injury,  but  90  far  fortu- 
nate, that  the  weapon,  having  glanced  on  the  ribs,  had 
only  occasioned  a  great  effiision  of  blood,  without  touch- 
ing any  vital  part,  and  was  now  well  nigh  healed  ;  so 
efficacious  were  the  vulnerary  plants  and  salves  with  which 
it  had  been  treated  by  the  sage  Noma  of  Fitful-head. 

The  matron  and  her  patient  now  sat  together  in  a  dwel- 
ling in  a  remote  island.  He  had  been  transported,  dur- 
ing his  illness,  and  ere  he  had  perfect  consciousness,  first 
to  her  singular  habitation  near  Fitful-head,  and  thence  to 
her  present  abode,  by  one  of  the  fishing-boats  on  the 
station  of  Burgh- Westra.  For  such  was  the  command 
possessed  by  Noma  over  the  superstitious  character  of 
her  countrymen,  that  she  never  failed  to  find  faithful  agents 
to  execute  her  commands,  whatever  these  happened  to 
be  5  and,  as  her  orders  were  generally  given  under  in- 
junctions of  the  strictest  secrecy,  men  reciprocally  won- 
dered at  occurrences,  which  had  in  fact  been  produced 
by  their  own  agency,  and  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  in 
which,  had  they  communicated  freely  with  each  other,  no 
shadow  of  the  marvellous  would  have  remained. 

Mordaunt  was  now  seated  by  the  fire,  in  an  apartment 
indifferently  well  furnished,  having  a  book  in  his  hand, 
which  he  looked  upon  from  time  to  time  with  signs  of  en- 
nui and  impatience  ;  feelings  which  at  length  so  far  over- 
came him,  that,  flinging  the  volume  on  the  table,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  fire,  aad  assumed  the  attitude  of  one  who 
is  engaged  in  unpleasant  meditation. 

Noma,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  appeared  busy  in 
the  composition  of  some  drug  or  unguent,  anxiously  left 
her  seat,  and,  approaching  Mordaunt,  felt  his  pulse,  mak- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  most  affectionate  inquiries  wheth- 
er he  felt  any  sudden  pain,  and  where  it  was  seated.  The 
manner  in  which  Mordaunt  replied  to  these  earnest  in- 
quiries, althougli  worded  so  as  to  express  gratitude  for  her 
kindness,  while  he  disclaimed  any  feeling  of  indispositioa, 
did  not' seem  to  give  satis&ction  to  the  Pythoness." 
'  '^  Ungrat«£kll  bof  V*  «he  said,  ^f  for  whooLl  hare^dene 
flpniumk^f^Q^^i^iMta  I  bav&  res^         tnf  power  and 
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Aill,  from  the  very  gates  of  deathj^-^are'jrou  already  so 
\reary  of  me,  that  you  cannot  refrain  fram  showing  bow 
desirous  you  are  to  spend,  at  a  distance  from  rae,  the 
very  first  intelligent  days  of  the  life  which  I  have  restored 
you  r 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  my  kind  preserver,"  replied 
Mordaunt ;  '^  I  am  not  tired  of  your  society  ;  but  I  have 
duties  which  recall  me  to  ordinary  life." 

"  Duties  !"  repeated  Noma  ;  ^*  and  what  duties  can 
or  ought  to  interfere  with  the  gratitude  which  you  owe  to 
rae  ? — Duties !  your  thoughts  are  on  the  use  of  your  gun, 
or  on  clambering  among  the  rooks  in  quest  of  sea-*fowL 
For  these  exercises  your  strength  doth  not  yet  fit  you  ; 
and  yet  these  are  the  duties  to  which  you  are  so  an^dous 
to  return  !'* 

"  Not  so,  my  good  and  Idnd  mistress,"  said  Mordaunt. 
— "  To  name  one  duty,  out  of  many,  which  makes  me 
seek  to  leave  you,  now  that  my  strength  pennies,  let  me 
mention  that  of  a  son  to  his  father." 

*'  To  your  father !"  said  Noma,  with  a  laugh  thai 
had  something  in  it  almost  frantic.  "  O  !  you  know  not 
how  we  can,  in  these  islands,  at  once  cancel  such  du- 
ties !  And,  for  your  father,"  she  added,  proceeding  more 
calmly,  "  what  has  he  done  for  you,  to  deserve  the  re- 
gard and  duty  you  speak  of  ? — Is  he  not  the  same,  who, 
as  you  have  long  since  lold  me,  left  you  for  so  many  years 
poorly  nourished,  among  strangers,  without  inquiring 
ivhether  you  were  alive  or  dead,  and  only  sending,  from 
time  to  time,  supplies  in  such  fashion,  as  men  relieve  the 
leprous  wretch  to  whom  they  fling  alms  from  a  distance  i 
And,  in  these  kter  years,  when  he  had  made  you  the  com* 
panion  of  his  misery,  he  has  been,  by  starts  your  peda* 
gogue,  by  starts  your  tormentor,  but  never,  Mordaunt, 
never  your  fatlier." 

**  Something  of  truth  there  is  in  what  you  say,"  repli- 
ed Mordaunt :  ^^  my  father  is  not  fond  ;  but  he  is,  and 
bas  ever  been,  efiectively  kind.  Men  have  not  their  a(* 
iectiont  in  theh-  power ;  and  it  is  a.  dbiU*«  duty,  to  bt 
grata&l  ibrihe; benefits  tvblcb  he  tmmfnf-^f^  3^4Mi 
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coldly  bestowed.  My  father  has  conferred  bstructbn  on 
me,  and  1  am  convinced  he  loves  me.  He  is  unfortunate  ; 
and,  even  if  he  loved  me  not " 

"  And  he  does  not  love  you,"  said  Noma,  hastily  ; 
"  he  never  loved  any  thing,  or  any  one,  save  himself. 
He  is  unfortunate,  but  well  are  his  misfortunes  deserved. 
— O  Mordaunt,  you  have  one  parent  onIy,*---one  parent, 
who  loves  you  as  the  drops  of  the  heart-blood  !" 

^'  I  know  I  have  but  one  parent,"  replied  Mordaunt ; 
"  my  mother  has  been  long  dead. — But  your  words  con- 
tradict each  other." 

"  They  do  not — they  do  not,"  said  Noma,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  the  deepest  feeling  ;  '^  you  have  but  one  parent. 
Your  unhappy  mother  is  not  dead — ^1  would  to  God  that 
she  were  !  but  she  is  not  dead.  Thy  mother  is  the  only 
parent  that  loves  thee  ;  and  1*^1,  Mordaunt,"  throwing 
herself  on  his  neck,  "  am  that  most  unhappy — ^yet  most 
happy  mother." 

She  closed  him  in  a  strict  and  convulsive  embrace  ; 
and  tears,  the  first,  perhaps,  which  she  had  shed  for  many 
years,  burst  in  torrents  as  she  sobbed  on  his  neck.  Ai- 
tonished  at  what  he  heard,  felt,  and  saw, — moved  by  the 
excess  of  her  agitation,  yet  disposed  to  ascribe  this  burst 
of  passion  to  insanity, — ^Mordaunt  vainly  endeavoured  to 
tranquillize  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  person. 

"  Ungrateful  boy  !"  she  said,  "  who  but  a  motlier 
would  have  watched  over  thee  as  I  have  watciied  ?  From 
the  instant  I  saw  thy  father,  when  he  little  thought  by  whom 
he  was  observed,  a  space  now  many  years  back,  I  knew 
him  well ;  and,  under  his  charge,  1  saw  yoU,  then  a  strip- 
ling,— while  Nature,  speaking  loud  in  my  bosom,  assured 
me,  thou  wert  blood  of  my  blood,  and  hone  of  my  bone. 
Think  how  often  you  have  wondered  to  see  me,  when 
least  expected,  in  your  places  of  pastime  and  resort ! 
Think  how  often  my  eye  has  watched  you  on  the  giddy 
precipices,  and  muttered  those  charms  which  subdue  the 
evil  demons,  who  show  tliemselves  to  the  climber  on  die 
»ddi<KSt  point  of  his  {>ath,  and  force  him  to  quit  his  hold  ^ 
Sid  I  oothaog  aroond  thy.jieek,  m  pledge  pf  tfay  safety. 
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that  chain  of  gold,  wbicb  an  Elfin  King  gave  to  the  founder 
jf  our  race  ?  Would  I  have  given  that  dear  gift  to  any 
but  to  the  son  of  my  bosom  ? — Mordaunt,  my  power  has 
done  that  for  thee  that  a  mere  mortal  mother  would  dread 
to  think  of.  I  have  conjured  the  Mermaid  at  midnight, 
that  thy  bark  might  be  prosperous  on  the  haaf !  I  have 
hushed  the  winds,  and  navies  have  flapped  their  empty 
sails  against  the  mast  in  inactivity,  that  you  might  safely 
indulge  your  sport  upon  the  crags  !" 

Mordaunt,  perceiving  that  she  was  growing  yet  wilder 
in  her  talk,  endeavoured  to  frame  an  answer  which  should 
be  at  once  indulgent,  soothing,  and  calculated  to  allay  the 
rising     warmth  of  her  imagination* 

"  Dear  Noma,"  he  said,  "  I  have  indeed  many  reasons 
to  call  you  mother,  who  have  bestowed  so  many  benefits 
upon  nae  ;  and  from  me  you  shall  ever  receive  the  afiec- 
tion  and  duty  of  a  child.  But  the  chain  you  mentioned, 
it  has  vanished  from  my  neck, — I  have  not  seen  it  since 
the  rufBan  stabbed  me. 

'^  Alas !  and  can  you  think  of  it  at  this  moment  ?"  said 
Noma,  in  a  sorrowful  accent. — "  But  be  it  so  : — and 
know,  it  was  I  took  it  from  thy  neck,  and  tied  it  around  the 
neck  of  her  who  is  dearest  to  you  ;  in  token  that  the 
union  betwixt  you,  which  has  been  the  only  earthly  wish 
which  I  have  had  the  power  to  form,  shall  yet,  even  yet, 
be  accomplished — ay,  although  hell  should  open  to  forbid 
the  bans  1" 

"  Alas !"  said  Mordaunt,  with  a  sigh,  "  you  remember 
Oct  the  difierence  betwixt  our  situation — Her  father  is 
wealthy,  and  of  ancient  birth." 

"  Not  more  wealthy  than  will  be  the  heir  of  Noma  of 
Fitful-head,"  answered  the  Pythoness^"  not  of  better 
or  more  ancient  blood  than  that  which  flows  in  thy  veins, 
derived  from  thy  mother,  tlie  descendant  of  the  same 
Jarls  and  Sea-Kings  from  whom  Magnus  boasts  his  origin. 
—Or  dost  tliou  think,  like  the  pedant  and  fanatic  strang- 
ers who  have  come  amongst  us,  that  thy  blood  is  dishon- 
oured because  my  union  witli  thy  father  djd  not  receive 
ihe  sanction  of  a  priest  ?: — Know,  tha^  we  were  yf^A^i 
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after  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Norse— our  hands  irere 
clasped  within  the  circle  of  OdinJ^trith  ^uch  deep  tows 
of  eternal  fidelity,  as  even  the  laws  of  these  usurping 
Scots  would  have  sanctioned  as  equivalent  to  a  blessing 
before  the  altar.  To  the  offspring  of  such  a  union,  Mag- 
nus has  nought  to  object.  It  was  weak,  it  was  crimiDal 
on  my  part,  but  it  conveyed  no  infamy  to  the  birth  of  my 


son." 


The  composed  and  collected  manner  in  which  Noma 
argued  these  points  began  to  impose  upon  Mordaunt  an 
incipiem  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  she  said ;  and,  indeed, 
she  added  so  many  circumstances,  satisfactorily  and  ra- 
tionally connected  with  each  other,  as  seemed  to  confute 
the  notion  that  her  story  was  altogether  the  delusion  of 
that  insanity  which  sometimes  showed  itself  in  her  speech 
and  actions.  A  thousand  confused  ideas  rushed  upon 
him,  when  he  supposed  it  possible  that  the  unhappy  per- 
son before  him  might  actually  have  a  right  to  claim  froin 
him  the  respect  and  affection  due  to  a  parent  from  a  son. 
He  could  only  surmount  them  by  turning  his  mind  to  a 
different,  and  scarce  less  interesting  topic,  resolving  with- 
in himself  to  take  titne  for  farther  inquiry  and  mature 
consideration,  ere  he  either  rejected  or  admitted  the  claim 
which  Ndi  na  preferred  upon  his  affection  and  doty.  His 
benefactress  at  least,  she  Undoubtedly  was,  and  he  could 
not  err  in  paying  her,  as  such,  the  respect  and  attention 
due  from  a  son  to  a  mother ;  and  so  far,  therefore,  be 
might  gratify  Noma  without  otherwise  standing  com- 
mitted. 

"  And  do  you  then  really  think,  my  mother, — since  so 
vou  bid  me  term  you,"— said  Mordaunt,  "  that  the  proud 
Magnus  Troil  may,  by  any  inducement,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  relinquish  the  angry  feelings  which  he  has  of  late 
adopted  towards  me,  add  to  permit  my  addresses  to  his 
daughter  Brertda  ?" 

**  Brenda  ?"  repeated  Noma — "who  talks  of Brenda? 
^itwasof  Minna  that  I  spoke  to  you.'' 
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••  But  it  was  of  Brenda  that  I  thought,"  replied  Mor- 
lunty  '^  of  her  tliat  I  now  think,  and  of  her  alone  that 
will  ever  think." 

"  Impossible,  my  son  !"  replied  Noma.  "  You  can- 
)t  be  so  dull  of  heart,  so  poor  of  spirit,  as  to  prefer  the 
le  mirth  and  housewife  simplicity  of  the  younger  sister, 
» the  deep  feeling  and  high  mind  of  the  noble*spirited 
[inna  ?  Who  would  stoop  to  gather  the  lowly  violet,  that 
light  have  the  rose  for  stretching  out  his  hand  ?" 

"  Some  think  the  lowliest  flowers  are  the  sweetest," 
?plied  Mordaunt,  "  and  in  that  faith  will  1  live  and  die." 

"  You  dare  not  tell  me  so,"  answered  Noma,  fierce- 
ly ;  then,  instantly  changing  her  tone,  and  taking  his  hand 
1  the  most  affectionate  manner,  she  proceeded  : — "  You 
n\isl  not — ^you  will  not  tell  me  so,  my  dear  son — you  will 
lot  break  a  mother's  heart  in  the  very  first  hour  in  which 
he  has  embraced  her  child  ! — Nay,  do  not  answer,  but 
lear  me.  You  must  wed  Minna — ^I  have  bound  around 
ler  neck  a  fatal  amulet,  on  which  the  happiness  of  both 
iepends.  The  labours  of  my  life  have  for  years  had  this 
iirection.  Thus  it  must  be,  and  not  otherwise — Minna 
must  be  the  bride  of  my  son  !" 

"  But  is  not  Brenda  equally  near,  equally  dear  to  you  ?" 
repUed  Mordaunt. 

"  As  near  in  blood,"  said  Noma,  "  but  not  so  dear, 
no,  not  half  so  dear,  in  affection.  Minna's  mild,  yet  high 
and  contemplative  spirit,  renders  her  a  companion  meet 
for  one,  whose  ways,  like  mine,  are  beyond  the  ordinary 
piths  of  this  world.  Brenda  is  a  thing  of  common  and 
ordinary  life,  an  idle  laugher  and  scoffer,  who  would  level 
art  with  ignorance,  and  reduce  power  to  weakness,  by 
disbelieving  and  turning  into  ridicule  whatever  is  beyond 
*e  grasp  of  her  own  shallow  intellect" 

"  She  is,  indeed,"  answered  Mordaunt,  "  neither  su- 
perstitious nor  enthusiastic,  and  I  love  her  the  better  for 

'^'    Remember  also,  my  mother,  that  she  returns  my 

Section,  and  that  Minna,  if  she  loves  any  one,  bves  the 

Sanger  Cleveland." 
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"  She  does  not — she  dares  notj"  answered  Noma, 
<^  nor  dares  he  pursue  her  farther.  I  told  him,  when  first 
he  came  to  Burgh-Westra,  that  I  destined  her  for  you." 

^^  And  to  that  rash  annunciation,"  said  Mordaiint,  ''  I 
owe  this  man's  persevering  enmity — my  wound,  and  well 
nigh  the  loss  of  my  life.  See,  my  modier,  to  what  point 
your  intrigues  have  already  conducted  us,  and,  in  heav- 
en's name,  prosecute  them  no  farther!" 

It  seemed  as  if  this  reproach  struck  Noma  with  the 
force,  at  once,  and  vivacity  of  lightning ;  for  she  struck 
her  forehead  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  about  to  drop 
from  her  seat.  Mordaunt,  greatly  shocked,  hastened  to 
catch  her  in  his  arms,  and,  though  scarce  knowing  what 
to  say,  attempted  to  utter  some  incoherent  expressions. 

"  Spare  me,  heaven,  spare  me  !"  were  the  first  words 
which  she  muttered  ;  '^  do  not  let  my  crime  be  avenged 
by  his  means!-^Yes,  young  man,"  .she  said,  after  a  pause, 
<^  you  have  dared  to  tell  what  I  dared  not  tell  myself. — 
You  have  pressed  that  upon  mq,  which,  if  it  be  truth,  I 
cannot  believe,  and  yet  continue  to  live!" 

Mordaunt  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her  with 
protestations  of  his  ignorance  how  he  had  offended  or 
grieved  her,  and  of  his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  unio- 
tentionally  done  either.  She  proceeded,  while  her  voice 
trembled  wildly,  with  vehemence. 

'^  Yes  !  you  have  touched  on  that  dark  suspicion  which 
poisons  the  consciousness  of  my  power, — ^the  sole  boon 
which  was  given  me  in  exchange  for  innocence  and  for 
peace  of  mind!  Your  voice  joins  that  of  the  demon  which, 
even  while  tbb  elements  confess  me  their  mistress,  whis- 
pers to  me,  *  Noma,  this  is  but  delusion — your  power 
rests  but  in  the  idle  belief  of  the  ignorant,  supported  by 
a  thousand  petty  artifices  of  your  own.'— This  is  what 
'Brenda  says — ^tbis  is  what  you  would  say ;  and  false, 
icandalously  false,  as  it  is,  there  are  rebellious  thoughts 
m  this  wild  brain  of  mine,  (touching  her  forehead  with 
her  finger  as  she  spoke,)  that,  like  an  insurrection  in  ao 
invaded  country,  arise  to  tak^part  against  their  distressed 
sovereign.— ^Spare  me^  itiy  son  I"   she  ^eon^Buedi  in  t 


voice  of  supplicaliQa,  ^' spare  me  !«— 4he.6^<}r^igpBty  of 
which  yoiur  words  would  dt^urive  roe,  is  dq  eayta^lQ  ex* 
ahation*  Few  woold  covet  to  rule  orior  gibbering  ghosts, 
and  bowling  winds,  and  raging  corrents.  My  throne  is  a 
cloud,  mj  sceptre  a  meteor^  my  reakn  is  only  peopled 
with  phantasies ;  but  I  roust  either  ce^se  ta  be,  or  coptinue 
to  be  the  roightiest  as  well  as.  the  naost  raisejrahle  of 
beings !'«» 

^'Do  not^peak  thus  mournAiUy,  my  dear  and  unhuppy 
benefactress,"  said  Mordaunt,  much  afiected  ;  '^  I  will 
think  of  your  power,  whatever  you  Would  have  roe  bdUere. 
But,  for  your  own  sake,  view  the  mati^  othenjiriBe.  Tucn 
your  thoughts  from  suoh  agitating  and  mystical  studies--r- 
from  such  wild  subjects  of  coutemplaiion,  into  another 
and  a  better  channeL  Life  will  again  bave.cbajrms,  and 
religion  will  have  comforts  for  you." 

She  listened  to  biro  with  sotne  composure,  as  if  she 
weighed  his  counsel,  and  desired  to  be  guided  by  it,;  but, 
as  he  ended,  she  shook  her  head  ^and  exclaimdr-r 

'*  It  cannot  be.  I  must  reraam  tlie  dreaded-»*-cbe  mys- 
tical-—tlie  Reimkennar-*-the  controller  of  the  elements, 
or  I  must  be  no  more !  I  have  no  alternative,  no  middle 
station.  My  post  must  be  high  on  yon  lofty  headland, 
where  never  stood  human  foot  save  mine— or  I  must  sleep 
at  the  bottom  of  the  unfathomable  ocean,  its  white  billows 
booming  over  my  senseless  corpse.  The  parricide  shall 
never  also  be  denounced  as  the  impostor!" 

''  The  parricide  !"  echoed  Mordaunt,  stepping  back 
in  horror. 

'*  Yes,  my  son  !"  answered  N(»*na,  with  a  stem  com- 
posure, even  more  frightful  than  her  former  impetuosity, 
'*  within  these  fatal  walls  my  father  met  his  death  by  my 
ineaos.  In  yonder  chamber  was  he  found  a  livid  and 
lifeless  corpse.  Beware  of  filial  disobedience,  ibr  such 
»e  iu  fruits." 

So  saying,  she  arose  and  left  the  apaitment,  wheve 
^rdaunt  xemaiaed  atone  to  meditate  at  leisure. upon  the 
^traordinary  oommunicatk>n  which  be  had  jreceived. 
He  himself  had  been  taught  by  bis  father  a^diahaSel'.ia 


the  ordinary  superstitions  of  Zetland  ;  and  he  now  saw 
that  Noma,  however  ingenious  in  duping  others,  could 
not  altogether  impose  on  herself.  This  was  a  strong  cir- 
cumstance in  favour  of  her  sanity  of  intellect ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  imputing  to  herself  the  guilt  of  parri- 
cide, seemed  so  wild  and  improbable,  as,  in  Mordaunt's 
opinion,  to  throw  much  doubt  upon  her  otiier  assertions. 

He  had  leisure  enough  to  make  up  his  mind  on  these 
particulars,  for  no  one  approached  the  solitary  dwelling, 
of  which  Noma,  her  dwarf,  and  he  himself,  .were  the  sole 
inhabitants.  The  Hoy  island  in  which  it  stood  is  rude, 
bold,  and  lofty,  consisting  entirely  of  three  hiUs — or  rath- 
er one  huge  mountain  divided  into  three  summits,  with  the 
chasms,  rents,  and  valleys,  which  descend  from  its  summit 
to  the  sea,  while  its  crest,  rising  to  great  height,  and  shiv- 
.  ered  into  rocks  which  seem  almost  inaccessible,  intercepts 
the  mists  as  they  drive  from  the  Atlantic,  and,  often  ob- 
scured from  the  human  eye,  forms  the  dark  and  unmo- 
lested retreat  of  hawks,  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey.^^ 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  wet,  mossy,  cold,  and  unpro- 
ductive, presenting  a  sterile  and  desolate  appearance, 
excepting  where  the  sides  of  small  rivulets,  or  mountain 
ravines,  are  fringed  with  dwarf  bushes  of  birch,  hazel, 
and  wild  currant,  some  of  them  so  tall  as  to  be  denonoin- 
ated  trees,  in  that  bleak  and  bare  country. 

But  the  view  of  the  sea-beach,  which  was  Mordaunt's 
favourite  walk,  when  his  convalescent  state  began  to  per- 
mit him  to  take  exercise,  had  charms  which  compensated 
the  wild  appearance  of  the  interior.  A  broad  and  beau- 
tiful sound,  or  strait,  divides  this  lonely  and  mountainous 
island  from  Pomona,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  sound  lies, 
like  a  tablet  composed  of  emerald,  the  beautiful  and  verdant 
little  island  of  Griemsay.  On  the  distant  mainland  is  seen 
the  town  or  village  of  Strom  ness,  the  excellence  of  whose 
haven  is  generally  evinced  by  a  considerable  number  of 
dipping  in  the  roadstead,  and,,  from. the. .bay  growing 
narrower,  and  lessening  as  it  recedes,  runs  inland  into 
Pomona,  where  its  tide  fills  the  fine  sheet  of  water  called 
ithe  Loob  of  Stennis.  .   .  *.,^ 
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On  this  beach  Mordaunt  was  wont  to  wander  for  hours, 
with  an  eye  not  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  view, 
though  his  thoughts  were  agitated  with  the  most  embar- 
rassing meditations  on  his  own  situation.  He  was  resolv- 
ed to  leave  the  island  as  soon  as  the  establishment  of  his 
health  should  permit  him  to  travel ;  yet  gratitude  to  Nor- 
na,  of  whom  he  was  at  least  the  adopted,  if  not  the  real 
son,  would  not  allow  hiqj  to  depart  without  her  permis- 
sion, even  if  he  could  obtain  means  of  conveyance,  of 
which  he  saw  little  possibility.  It  was  only  by  importu- 
nity that  he  extorted  from  his  hostess  a  promise,  that,  if 
he  would  consent  to  regulate  his  motions  according  to  her 
directions,  she  would  herself  convey  him  to  the  capital  of 
the  Orkney  Islands,  when  the  approaching  Fair  of  Saint 
011a     should  take  place  there. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


iiirk  to  the  tonH  loud,  the  bHler  mstr, 
TIm  fioree  threet  aoflwering  (o  the  bnital  Jeer ; 
Oaihs  fl^  like  pistol-siioUi  end  reogefiil  words 
Clash  with  each  other  like  confliciiog  swords.— 
The  robber's  quarrel  by  such  sounds  is  shown, 
And  true  men  have  some  chance  to  gain  their  own. 


When  Cleveland,  borne  off  in  triumph  from  his  assail- 
ants 10  Kirkwall,  found  himself  once  more  on  board  the 
pirate-vessel,  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  hearty  cheers 
by  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew,  who  rushed  to  shake 
iuinds  with  him,  and  offisr  their  congratxilations  on  his  re- 
^ni ;  forlbe  situation  of  a  Bucanier  Captain  raised  him 
^  little  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  of  bis  eren 
*ho,  in  all  social  ktereourae,  claimed  the  privilege  ^ 
<^f  being  his  equal. 
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.  WtiqinUis  faotioni  for  so  thef»e  GlstinorQUs  friends  dught 
)>0  terip^,  had  expressed  tbeir  own  greetings,  they  bur- 
j-ied  Cleveland  forward  to  the  stern,  where  Goffe,  their 
^M!eseqt  cpmolander,  was  seated  on  a  gun,  listening  in  a 
fiiiillen .  and  discontented  mood  to  the  shout  which  an* 
nounced  Cleveland's  welcome.  He  was  a  man  betwixt 
forty  and  fifty,  .rather  under  the  middle  size^  hut  so  very 
strongly  niaide,  that  his  crew  used  to  compare  him  to  a 
^Uty-lour  cut  down.  Blaok-haired,  bull-necked,  and 
beetle-browed,  his  clumsy  strength  and  ferocious  counte- 
nance contrasted  strongly  with  the  manly  figure  and  open 
countenance  of  Cleveland,  in  which  even  the  practice  of 
bis  atrocipu?  profession  had  not  been  able  to  eradicate  a 
natural  grace  of  motion  and  generosity  of  expression. 
The  two  piratical  captains  flooked  upon  each  other  for 
some  time  in  silence,  while  the  partisans  of  each  gather- 
ed around  him.  The  elder  part  of  the  crew  were  the 
principal  adherents  of  Gofie^. while  the  young  fellows, 
among  whom  Jack  Bunco  was  a  principal  leader  and 
agitator,  were  in  general  attached  to  Cleveland. 

At  length  Goffe  |»iroket  ^HorKje.— *♦  You  are  welcome 
aboard.  Captain  Cleveland. — Smash  my  taffril !  I  suppose 
you  think  yourself  cooinaodore  yet !  but  that  was  over,  by 
G — ,  when  you  lost  your  ship,  and  be  d-^d  !^ 

And  here,  once  for  all.  We /nay  take  notice,  that  it  was 
the  gracious  custom  of  this  conimander  to  mix  his  words 
and  oaths  in  pearly  equal  proportions,  which  he  was  wont 
to  call  shotting  his  discourse.  As  we  delight  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  discharge  of  such  artillery,  we  shall  only  indi- 
cate by  a  space  like  this  -"  the  places  hi  which  these 
expletives!  occurred  ;  and  thus,  if  the  reader  will  pardon 
a  very  poor  pun,  we  will  redaoe  Captain  OolEfe's  volley 
of  sharp-shot  into  aa  explosion  of  Maok  cartridges.  To 
his  insintiationb  that  he  wns  cotne  on  board  to  assume 
the  chief  cbrotnaiid)  Clevehiid  replied,  that. he  neither 
devired,  nofWouktiaGiitept,«any«saoh  promotkui,  but.woidd 
6iily^k  Gfiplrib  &Sik1kr%cmtat  the  host,  to  p«it  faiai 
ashore  in  one  of  the  other  islands,  as  he  £ad  oa  widi  either 
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ro  csoipmftQd  Gpfie,  or  to  teomn  in  a  ^fsspd  nndteir  his 
3r€lei:8. 

**  And  why  not  under  jjajr  orders,  brodiQr?''  demanded 

Giofie,  very  aysterely ;  " Are  yaw  tpo  goo4l  a 

man, with  your  cheesq*toi^$ter  ^nd  your  gib 

here,  —  —  to  serve  under  my  orders,  and  be  d — d  to 
ycHif  where  there  are  fso  many  gentlemen  thait  are  ^Idei 
and  belter  sepimen  than  yourself?" 

**  I  woiider  v^bi^b  of  these xjapitals^aniten  it  wssj"  said 
Cleveland,  oooily,  '*tb^t  laid  the  ship  1i0d($rtbe  ^e  pf 
yon  six-gun  battery,  that  could  blow  hjsr  put  of  the  winter, 
if  they  had  a  mind,  before  you  could  either  cut  or^i^ip? 
Elder  and  better  sailors  than  I  may  like  to  serve  under 
such  a  lubber,  but  I  beg  to  be  eiccused  for  my  own  sbaj^e^ 
Captain — that's  all  I  have  got  to  tell  you.'' 

*'  By  G*— ,  I  think  you  are  both  mad  !''..said  Hawkins 
the  boatswain-^f' a  meeting  mih. sword, aind.pistol  may  be 
devilish  good  fun  in  its  way,  when  no  better  is  to  be  had  | 
but  who  the  devil  that  had  common  .s^$p,.aflapngst  a  set 
orgeittleoiea in ourconditiQo,  Would  fall a-quarreUing  with 
each  other>  to  let  these  daok*wioged,  weh^fopiied  island- 
ers have  a  ebaace  of  knocking  us  all  upon  th^  bead  ?" 

*^  Well  said,  old  Hawkins!"  observed  Derrick  the  ijuar- 
ter-aiaster,  who  was  an  officer  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance among  these  rovers  ;  <<  I  say,  jf  the  two  captains, 
won't  agree  to  live  together  quietly,  and  club  botli  heart 
and  bead  to  defend  the  vessel,  why,  d — n  me,  depose  theqfi 
both,  say  I,  and  choose  another  in  their  stead  1" 

**  Meaning  yourself,  I  suppose,  Master  Quarter*-Mas« 
ler  !"  said  Jfack  Bunee ;  "  but  that  cock  wopU  fight.—-* 
He  that  is  to  command  gentleman,  should  be  a  gentleman 
himselfi  I  think;  find  I.  give  my  vote  for  Captain  Cleve- 
land, as  spirited  and  as  gepUeman-^like  a  man  as  ever 
daff^d  the  world  9side^  aqd  bid  it  pass !" 

'*  What !  yo¥  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  I  warrant  1" 
retort^  Derrlok;  ^Vtifhy, -— ^  your  eyes  J  ataik>rwoi}ld 
make  m  belter  oul.of the  worst  suit  ofrags  ip  youf.strf^ 
log  wardrobe!— *It  is  .a  shanae  for  men  of  spirit. to  bav^ 
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Jack  Bunce  was  so  incensed  at  these  base  comparisons, 
that,  without  more  ado,  he  laid  his  hand  on  bis  sword. 
The  carpenter,  however,  and  boatswain,  interfered,  the 
former  brandishing  his  broad  axe,  and  swearing  he  would 
put  the  skull  of  the  first  who  should  strike  a  blow  past 
clouting,  and  the  latter  reminding  them,  that,  by  their 
articles,  all  quarrelling,  striking,  or  more  especially  fight- 
ing, on  board,  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  that,  if  any 
gentleman  bad  a  quarrel  to  settle,  they  were  to  go  ashore, 
and  decide  it  with  cutlass  and  pistol  in  presence  of  two 
of  their  messmates. 

"  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  one,  --.  -^  —  !"  said 
Goffe,  sullenly ;  <*  Captain  Cleveland  has  wandered  about 

among  the  islands  here,  amusing  himself,  — !  and 

we  have  wasted  our  time  and  property  in  waiting  for  bim, 
when  we  might  have  been  adding  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  stock-purse.     However,  if  it  pleases 

the  rest  of  the  gentlemen-adventurers, !  why, 

I  shall  not  grumble  about  it. 

"  I  propose,"  said  the  boatswam,  '*  that  there  should 
be  a  general  council  called  in  the  great  cabin,  according 
to  our  articles,  that  we  may  consider  what  coarse  we  are 
to  hold  in  this  matter." 

A  general  assent  followed  the  boatswain's  proposal ; 
for  every  one  found  his  own  account  in  these  general 
councils,  in  which  each  of  the  rovers  had  a  free  vote. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  onfy-  valued  tliis  fran- 
chise, as  it  allowed  them,  upon  such  solemn  occasions, 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  liquor — a  right  which  they  failed 
not  to  exercise  to  the  uttermost,  by  way  of  aiding  their 
deliberations.  But  a  few  amongst  the  adventurers,  who 
onited  some  degree  of  judgment  with  the  daring  and  prof- 
ligate character  of  their  profession,  were  wont,  at  such 
periods,  to  limit  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  compar- 
ative sobriety,  and  by  these,  under,  the  apparent  form  of 
a  vote  of  the  general  council,  all  thii^g^  of  rooment  re- 
lating to  the  voyage  and  tinde^rtiikifigi  of  the  pirates,  were 
in  fact  determined.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  when  they 
raeovered  froiD'yi^  ktoxle«tibo^  wiitf^^iaB^peMMdMl 
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tliat  the  resolution  adopted  bad  been  the  legitimate  effi>rt 
of  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  whole  senate. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  the  debauch  had  proceed- 
ed until  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  were,  as  usual,  dis- 
playing inebriation  in  all  its  roost  brutal  and  disgraceful 
shapes — swearing  empty  and  unmeaning  oaths — ^venting 
the  most  horrid  imprecations  in  the  mere  gaiety  of  their 
heart — singing  songs,  the   ribaldry  of  which  was  only 
equalled  by  their  profaneness ;  and,  from  the  middle  of 
this  earthly  hell,  the  two  Captains,  together  with  one  or 
two  of  their  principal  adherents,  as  also  the  carpenter  and 
boatswain,  who  always  took  a  lead  on  such  occasions,  had 
drawn  together  into  a  pandemonium,  or  privy  council  of 
their  own,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  ;  for,  as  the 
boatswain  metaphorically  observed,  they  were  in  a  nar- 
row channel,  and  behoved  to  keep  sounding  the  tide*way. 
When  they  began  their  consultations,  the  friends  of 
Gofie  remarked,  to  their  great  displeasure,  that  he  had 
not  observed  the  wholesome  rule  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded ;  but  that,  in  endeavouring  to  drown  his  morti- 
fication at  the  sudden  appearance  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
reception  be  met  with  from  the  crew,  the  elder  Captain 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so  without  overflowing  his  reason 
at  the  same  dme.     His  natural  sullen  taciturnity  had  pre- 
vented this  from  being  observed  until  the  council  began 
its  deliberations,  when  it  proved  impossible  to  hide  it. 

The  6rst  person  who  spoke  was  Cleveland,  who  said, 
that,  so  far  from  wishing  the  command  of  the  vessel,  he 
desired  no  favour  at  any  one's  hand,  except  to  land  him 
upon  some  island  or  holm  at  a  distance  from  Kirkwall, 
and  leave  him  to  shift  for  himself. 

The  boatswain  remonstrated  strongly  against  this  reso- 
lution. ^'  The  lads,"  he  said,  ^^  all  knew  Cleveland,  and 
could  trust  his  seamanship,  as  well  as  his  courage  ;  be- 
sides, he  never  let  the  grog  get  quite  uppermost,  and  was 
always  in  proper  trim,  either  to  sail  the  ship,  or  to  fight 
the  ship,  whereby  she  was  never  without  some  one  to 
keep  her  course  when  he  was  on  board. — And,  as  for  the 
noble  Captain  G^ffia^"  i^ntiQued  (^.mediator,. ''iiei»iu 
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stout  a  heart  as  ever  broke  biscuit,  and  that  I  will  uphoM 
him  ;  but  theo,  when  he  has  his  grog  aboard — ^I  ^eak 
to  his  fece — ^he  is  so  d-^  funny  with  his  qranks  and  his 
jests,  that  there  is  no  living  with  hiiu.  You  ali  remember 
how  nigh  he  bad  run  the  ship  on  that  cursed  Horse  of 
Cbpinsha,  as  they  caU  it,  just  by  way  of  frolic  ;  and  then 
you  know  how  he<fired  off  bis  pistol  under  the  table,  when 
we  were  at  the  great  council,  and  shot  Jack  Jenkins  in 
the  knee,  and  cost  the  poor  devil  his  leg,  with  his  pleas- 
antry."^ 

^^  Jack  Jenkins  was  not  a  chip  the  worse,''  said  the 
carpenter  ;  ^^  I  took  the  leg  off  with  my  saw  as  well  as 
any  loblolly-boy  in  the  land  could  have  done — heated  my 

broad  axe,  and  seared  the  stump — ay,  by  -^ !    and 

made  a  jury*leg  that  he  shambles  about  with  as  well  as 
ever  he  did — for  Jack  could  never  cut  a  feather."* 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  carpenter !"  replied  the 
boatswain,  "  a  d— d  clever  fallow  t  but  I  had  rather  you 
tried  your  saw  and  red-hot  axe  upon  the  ship's  knee-tim- 
bers than  on  mine,  sink  me  ! — But  that  here  is  not  the 
case-— The  question  is,  if  we.  shall  part  with  Captain 
Cleveland  here,  who  is  a  nrmn  of  thouglu  and  action, 
whereby  it  is  my  bdief  it  would  be  heavmg  the  pilot 
overboard  when  the  gale  is  blowing  on  a  lee-shore.  And, 
I  must  say,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  true  heart  to  leave  his 
mates,  who  have  been  here  waiting  for  him  till  they  have 
missed  stays.  Our  water  is  well  nigh  out,  and  we  have 
junketed  till  provisions  are  low  with  us.  We  cannot,  sail 
whhout  provisions— we  cannot  get  provisions  without  the 
good  will  of  the  Ki^rkwall  folks.  If  we  remain  here  longer, 
the  Halcyon  frigate  will  be  down  upon  us-^she  was  seen 
off  Peterhead  two  days  since, — and  we  shall  hang  up  at 
the  yard-^rm  to  be  sun-dried.  Now,  Captain  Cleveland 
•will  get  usout  of  the  hobble^  If  any  can.  He  can  play 
the  gentleman  with  tbe$e 'Kirkwall  folks,  and  knows  how 
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*  A  ship  gotn^  fkst  throueh  the  sea  is  said  to  cut  a  feather,  alludi^^  u>  tba 
lipplt  whicb  jbe  throws  off  from  her  bowi. 


lo  deal  witb  thero  on  fair  termsi,  aed  foul  too,  if  there 
l>e  occasion  for  it." 

'*  And  so  you  would  turn  honest  Captain  Go&  a-graas- 
ing,  would  ye  ?"  said  an  old  weather-beaten  pirate,  who 
had  but  one  eye  ;  '^  what  though  he  has  bis  humours,  and 
made  my  eye  dowse  the  glim  in  his  fancies  and  frolics,  be 
is  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  walked  a  quarter-deck,  for  all 
that  ;  and  d — n  me  but  I  stand  by  him  so  long  as  toother 
lantern  is  lit !" 

*^  Why,  you  would  not  hear  me  out,"  said  Hawkins  ; 
"  a  man  might  as  well  talk  to  so  many  negers  !— -I  teU 
you,  I  propose  that  Cleveland  shall  only  be  Captain  from 
one,  post  meridiem^  to  five,  a*  m.,  during  which  time 
Goffe  is  always  drunk." 

The  Captain  of  whom  he  last  spoke  gave  sufficient 
pi  oof  of  the  truth  of  his  words,  by  uttering  an  inarticu^ 
late  growl,  and  attempting  to  present  a  pistol  at  the  me- 
diator Hawkins. 

"  Why,  look  ye  now  !"  said  Derrick,  "  there  is  all  the 
sense  he  has,  to  get  drunk  on  council-day,  like  one  of 
these  poor  silly  fellows  !" 

"  Ay^^^  said  Buuce,  '^  drunk  as  Davy's  sow,  in  the 
face  of  the  field,  the  fray,  and  the  senate  !" 

"  But,  nevertheless,"  continued  Derrick,  "  it  will 
never  do  to  have  two  captains  in  the  same  day.  1  think 
week  about  might  suit  better^— and  let  Cleveland  take  the 
first  turn." 

"  There  are  as  good  here  as  any  of  them,"  said  Haw- 
kins ;  "  bowsomdever,  1  object  nothing  to  Captain  Cleve- 
land, and  I  think  he  may  help  us  into  deep  water  as  well 
as  another." 

'^  Ay,"  exclaimed  Bonoe,  ^'  and  a  better  figure  he  wiU 
make  at  brin^g  these  Kirkwallers  to  order  than  his  sober 
predecessor  ! — So  Captain  Cleveland  for  ever  !" 

**  Stop,  gentlemen,"  said  Cleveland,  who  bad  bitherte 
been  silent ;  ^'  I  hope  you  will  BOt  .cfaodM  me  Ci^^ain 
without  my  own  consent  ?" 

'*  Ay,  by  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  will  i«ei"  md 
BuQca,  *Mf  it  be  pnobo^ifi  puMko  7" 
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*^  But  hear  me,  at  least,"  said  Cleveland—"  I  do  con- 
sent to  take  command  of  the  vessel,  since  you  wish  it, 
and  because  I  see  you  will  ill  get  out  of  the  scrape  with- 
out me." 

"  Why  then,  I  say,  Cleveland  for  ever,  again  !"  shouted 
Bunce. 

"  Be  quiet,  prithee,  dear  Bunce  ! — honest  Altamont !" 
said  Cleveland. — *'  I  undertake  the  business  on  this  con- 
dition ;  that,  when  I  have  got  the  ship  cleared  for  her 
voyage,  with  provisions,  and  so  forth,  you  will  be  content 
to  restore  Captain  Groffe  to  the  command,  as  I  said  before^ 
and  put  me  ashore  somewhere,  to  shift  for  myself — You 
will  then  be  sure  it  is  impossible  I  can  betray  you,  since  I 
will  remain  with  you  till  the  last  moment." 

^'  Ay,  and  after  the  last  moment  too,  by  the  blue  vault ! 
or  I  mistake  tlie  matter,"  muttered  Bunce  to  himself. 

The  matter  was  now  put  to  the  vote  ;  and  so  confident 
were  the  crew  in  Cleveland's  superior  address  and  man- 
agement, that  the  temporary  deposition  of  Gofie  found 
little  resistance  even  among  his  own  partisans,  who  rea- 
sonably enough  observed,  ^'  he  might  at  least  have  kept 
sober  to  look  after  his  own  business — E'en  let  him  put  it 
to  rights  again  himself  next  morning,  if  he  will." 

But,  when  the  next  morning  came,  the  drunken  part 
of  the  crew,  being  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  council,  to  which  they  were  virtually  held  to 
have  assented,  showed  such  a  superior  sense  of  Cleve- 
land's merits,  that  Goffe,  sulky  and  malecontent  as  be  was, 
;}udged  it  wisest  for  the  present  to  suppress  bis  feelings  of 
resentment  until  a  safer  opportunity  for  suffering  them  to 
explode,  and  to  submit  to  the  degradation  which  so  fre- 
quently took  place  among  a  piratical  crew. 

Cleveland,  on  his  part,  resolved  to  take  upon  him,  with 
spirit  and  without  loss  of  time,  the  task  of  extricating  bis 
ship's  company  from  their  perilous  situation.  For  this 
purpote,  be  ordered  the  boat,  with  the  purpose  of  going 
ashore  in  person,  carrying  with  him  twelve  of  the  stout- 
est and  best  men  of  the  crew,  all  very  handsomely  ap- 
pointedi  (for  the  success  of  theur  nefarious  profc 
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lad  enabled  the  pirates  to  assume  nearly  as  gay  dresses 
LS  their  officers,)  and,  aboire  all,  each  man  being  suffi- 
ciently armed  with  cutlass  and  pistols,  and  several  having 
>ole-axes  and  poniards. 

Cleveland  himself  was  gallantly  attired  in  a  blue  coat, 
ined  with  crimson  silk,  and  laced  with  gold  very  richly, 
crimson  damask  waistcoat  and  breeches,  a  velvet  cap, 
ichly  embroidered,  widi  a  white  feather,  white  »lk  stock- 
ings, and  red-heeled  shoes,  which  were  the  extremity  of 
Snery  among  the  gallants  of  the  day.  He  had  a  goid 
Dhain  several  tlmeji  folded  round  his  neck,  which  sustam- 
ed  a  whisde  of  the  same  metal,  the  ensign  of  his  author*- 
iiy.  Above  all,  he  wore  a  decoration  peculiar  to  those 
daring  depredators,  who,  besides  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
brace  of  pistols  at  their  belt,  had  usually  two  additional 
brace,  of  the  finest  mounting  and  workmandiip,  susp^id* 
ed  over  their  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  sling  or  scarf  of 
crimson  riband.  The  hilt  and  mounting  oi  the  Captain's 
sword,  corresponded  in  value  to  the  rest  of  his  appoint- 
ments, and  his  natural  good  mien  was  so  well  adapted  to  the 
whole  equipment,  that,  when  he  appeared  on  deck,  he  was 
received  with  a  general  shout  by  the  crew,  who,  as  in 
other  popular  societies,  judged  a  great  deal  by  the  eye. 

Cleveland  took  with  him  in  the  boat,  amongst  others, 
his  predecessor  in  office,  Goffe,  who  was  also  very  richly 
dressed,  but  who,  not  having  the  advantage  of  such  an 
exterior  as  Cleveland's,  looked  like  a  boorish  clown  in 
the  dress  of  a  courder,  or  rather  like  a  vulgar-faced  foot- 
pad decked  in  the  spoils  of  some  one  whom  be  has  mur'* 
dered,  and  whose  claim  to  the  property  of  his  garments 
is  rendered  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  look  upon  him, 
by  the  mixture  of  awkwardness,  remorse,  cnielty,  and 
insolence,  which  clouds  bis  countenance.      Cleveland 
probably  chose  to  take  Groffe  ashore  with  him,  to  prevent 
his  having  any  opportunity,  during  his  abs^ace,  to  de- 
bauch the  crew  from  their  allegiance.    In  this  guise  they 
left  the  ship,  and,  singmg  to  their  oara,  while  the  water 
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foamed  higher  at  the  chorus,  soon  reached  the  quay  of 
Kirkwall. 

The  command  of  the  vessel  was  in  the  meantime  in- 
trusted to  Bunce,  upon  whose  allegiance  Cleveland  knew 
that  he  might  perfectly  depend,  and,  in  a  private  conver- 
sation with  him  of  some  length,  he  gave  him  directions 
how  to  act  in  such  emergencies  as  might  occur. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  and  Bunce  having 
been  repeatedly  charged  to  stand  upon  bis  guard  alike 
against  the  adherents  of  Goffe  and  any  attempt  from  the 
shore,  the  boat  put  off.  As  she  approached  the  harbour, 
Cleveland  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  could  observe  that 
their  appearance  seemed  to  occasion  a  good  deal  of  bustle 
and  alarm.  People  were  seen  running  to  and  fro,  and 
some  of  them  appeared  to  be  getting  under  arms.  The 
battery  was  manned  hastily,  and  the  English  colours  dis- 
played. These  were  alarming  symptoms,  the  rather  that 
Cleveland  knew,  that,  though  there  were  no  artillery-men 
in  Kirkwall,  yet  there  were  many  sailors  perfectly  com- 
petent to  the  management  of  great  guns,  and  willing 
enough  to  undertake  such  service  in  case  of  need. 

Noting  these  hostile  preparations  with  a  heedful  eye, 
but  suffering  nothing  like  doubt  or  anxiety  to  appear  on 
his  countenance,  Cleveland  ran  the  boat  right  for  the 
quay,  on  which  several  people,  armed  with  muskets,  rifles, 
and  fowling-pieces,  and  others  with  half-pikes  and  whal- 
ing-knives, were  now  assembled,  as  if  to  oppose  his  land- 
ing. Apparently,  however,  they  had  not  positively  de- 
termined what  measures  they  were  to  pursue  ;  for,  when 
the  boat  reached  the  quay,  those  immediately  opposite 
bore  back,  and  suffered  Cleveland  and  his  party  to  leap 
ashore  without  hinderance.  They  immediately  drew  up 
on  the  quay,  except  two,  who,  as  their  Captain  had 
commanded,  remained  in  the  boat,  which  they  put  off  to 
a  litde  distance  ;  a  manoeuvre  which,  while  it  placed  the 
boat  (the  only  one  belonging  to  the  sloop)  out  of  danger 
of  being  seized,  indicated  a  sort  of  careless  confidence  in 
Cleveland  and  his  party,  which  was  calculated  to  intimi- 
date their  opponents.    .         . 
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The  Kirkwallers,  however,  showed  the  old  Northern 
lood,  put  a  manly  face  upon  the  matter,  and  stood  upon 
le  quay,  with  their  arms  shouldered,  directly  opposite  to 
le  rovers,  and  blocking  up  against  them  the  street  which 
ads  to  the  town. 

Cleveland  was  the  first  who  spoke,  as  the  parties  stood 
lus  looking  upon  each  other. — "  How  is  this,  gentlemen 
urghers  ?"  he  said  ;  "  are  you  Orkney  folks  turned 
lighlandmen,  that  you  are  all  under  arms  so  early  this 
lorning  P  or  have  you  manned  the  quay  to  give  me  the 
tonour  of  a  salute,  upon  taking  the  command  of  my 
hip?'*    . 

The  burghers  looked  on  each  other,  and  one  of  them 
epiied  to  Cleveland—"  We  do  not  know  who  you  are  ; 
t  was  that  other  man,"  pointing  to  Goffe,  "  who  used  to 
.'ome  ashore  as  Captain." 

"  That  other  gentleman  is  my  mate,  and  commands  in 
my  absence,"  said. Cleveland  ; — "  but  what  is  that  to  the 
purpose  ?  I  wish  to  speak  with  your  Lord  Mayor,  or 
whatever   you    call  him." 

"  The  provost  is  sitting  in  council  with  the  magis- 
trates,*' answered  the  spokesman. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Cleveland. — "  Where 
do  their  worships  meet  ?" 

"In  the  council-house,"  answered  the  other. 

"  Then  make  way  for  us,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  for 
my  people  and  I  are  going  there." 

There  was  a  whisper  among  the  town's  people  ;  but 
several  were  unresolved  upon  engaging  in  a  desperate, 
and  perhaps  an  unnecessary  conflict,  with  desperate  men  ; 
and  the  more  determined  citizens  formed  the  hasty  re- 
flection that  the  strangers  might  be  more  easily  mastered 
in  the  bouse,  or  perhaps  in  the  narrow  streets  which  they 
liad  to  traverse,  than  when  they  stood  drawn  up  and  pre- 
pared for  battle  upon  the  quay.  They  suffered  them, 
therefore,  to  proceed  unmolested  ;  and  Cleveland,  moving 
very  slowly,  keeping  his  people  close  together,  suffering 
ao  one  to  press  upon  the  flanks  of  his  little  detachment, 
^od  making  four  men,  who  constituted  his  rear-guard, 
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turn  round  and  face  to  the  rear  from  time  to  tim^  render 
ed  it,  by  bis  caution,  a  very  dangerous  task  to  make  any 
attempt  upon  tbem. 

In  tbis  manner  they  ascended  the  narrow  street,  and 
reached  the  council-house,  where  the  magistrates  were 
actually  sitting,  as  the  citizen  bad  informed  Cleveland. 
Here  the  inhabitants  began  to  press  forward,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  mingling  with  the  pirates,  and  availing  themselves 
of  the  crowd  in  the  narrow  entrance,  to  secure  as  many 
as  tliey  could,  without  allowing  them  room  for  the  free 
use  of  their  weapons.  But  this  also  had  Cleveland  fore- 
seen, and,  ere  entering  the  council-room,  he  caused  the 
entrance  to  be  cleared  and  secured,  commanding  four  of 
his  men  to  face  down  the  street,  and  as  many  to  confront 
the  crowd  who  were  thrusting  each  other  from  above. 
The  burghers  recoiled  back  from  the  ferocious,  swarthy, 
and  sun-burned  countenances,  as  well  as  the  levelled 
arms,  of  these  desperadoes,  and  Cleveland,  with  the  rest 
of  his  party,  entered  the  council-room,  where  the  mag- 
istrates were  sitting  in  council,  with  very  little  attendance. 
These  gentlemen  were  thus  separated  effectually  from 
the  citizens,  who  looked  to  them  for  orders,  and  were 
perhaps  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Cleveland,  than 
he,  with  his  little  handful  of  men,  could  be  said  to  be  at 
that  of  the  multitude  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  magistrates  seemed  sensible  of  their  danger  ;  for 
they  looked  upon  each  other  in  some  confusion,  when 
Clevel^d  thus  addressed  them  : — 

'^  Good  morrow,  gentlemen, — I  hope  there  is  no  ur- 
kiodness  betwixt  us.  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  about 
getting  supplies  for  my  ship  yonder  in  the  roadstead — 
we  cannot  sail  without  them." 

^'  Your  ship,  sir.^"  said  the  provost,  who  was  a  man 
of  sense  and  spirit,-*-^^  how  do  we  know  that  you  are  her 
Captain  ?" 

<'  Look  at  me,"  said  Cleveland,  ^^  and  you  will,  I  think, 
scarce  ask  the  question  again." 

The  magistrate  looked  at  him,  and  accoraingly  did  noi 
^ok  futo^T  to  pursue  that  part  of  the  mquiry,  but  pro 
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seded  to  saj---*-'*  And,  if  jou  are  her  Captain,  whence 
>ines  she,  and  where  is  she  bound  ha  i  You  look  too 
luch  like  a  man-of-war's  man  to  be  master  of  a  trader, 
id  we  know  that  you  do  not  bek)ng  to  the  British  navy/* 
"  There  are  more  men-of-war  on  the  sea  than  sail  un- 
er  the  British  flag,''  replied  Cleveland  ;  ^*  but  say  that 
were  commander  of  a  free-trader  here,  willing  to  ex- 
hange  tobacco,  brandy,  gin,  and  such  like,  for  cured  fish 
od  hides,  why,  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  so  very  bad 
sage  from  the  merchants  of  Kirkwall  as  to  deny  me  pro- 
visions for  my  money?" 

*^  Look  you,  Captain,"  said  the  town-clerk,  ^^  it  is 
ot  that  we  are  so  very  strait-laced  neither— for,  when 
jendemen  of  your  cloth  come  this  way,  it  is  as  weel,  as 
tauld  the  provost,  just  to  do  as  the  collier  did  when  he 
net  the  devil, — and  that  is,  to  have  naething  to  say  to 
hem,  if  they  have  naething  to  say  to  us  ; — ^and  there  is 
lie  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Gofie,  ^^  that  was  Captain  be- 
ibre  you,  and  may  be  Captain  after  you," — ("  The  cuck- 
old speaks  truth  in  that,"  muttered  Goffe,)— "  he  knows 
veil  bow  handsomely  we  entertained  him,  till  he  and  his 
men  took  upon  them  to  run  through  the  town  like  hellicat 
devils. — I  see  one  of  them  there  ! — ^that  was  the  very 
fellow  that  stopped  my  servant-wench  on  the  street,  as  she 
carried  the  lantern  home  before  me,  and  insulted  her  be- 
Ibre  my  face  !" 

^'  If  it  please  your  noble  Mayorship's  honour  and 
glory,"  said  Derrick,  the  fellow  at  whom  the  town-clerk 
pointed,  '^  it  was  not  1  that  brought-to  the  bit  of  a  tender 
that  carried  the  lantern  in  the  poop— -it  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  a  person." 

^'  Who  was  it  then,  sir  ?"  said  the  provost* 

"  Why,  please  your  majesty's  worship,"  said  Derricki 
leaking  several  sea  bows,  and  describing  as  nearly  as  he 
could  the  exterior  of  the  worthy  magistrate  himself,  *^  he 
^as  an  elderly  gentleman, — Dutch-built,  round  in  the 
stern,  with  a  white  wig  and  a  red  nose — ^very  like  your 
iDajesty,  I  think ;"  then,  turning  to  a  comrade,  he  added, 
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'<  Jack,  donH  you  think  the  fellow  that  wanted  to  kiss  the 
pretty  girl  with  the  lantern  t'other  night  was  very  like  his 
worship  ?" 

"  By  G — ,  Tom  Derrick/'  answered  the  party  appeal- 
ed to,  "  I  believe  it  is  the  very  man !" 

'^  This  is  insolence  which  we  can  make  you  repent  of, 
gentlemen !"  said  the  magistrate,  justly  irritated  at  their 
effrontery ;  "  you  have  behaved  in  this  town,  as  if  you 
were  in  an  Indian  village  at  Madagascar.  You  yourself. 
Captain,  if  captain  you  be,  were  at  the  head  of  another 
riqt,  no  longer  since  than  yesterday.  We  will  give  you 
no  provisions  till  we  know  better  whom  we  are  supplying. 
And  do  not  think  to  bully  us ;  when  I  shake  this  handker- 
chief out  at  the  window,  which  is  at  my  elbow,  your  ship 
goes  to  the  bottom.  Remember  she  lies  under  the  guns 
of  our  battery." 

'^  And  how  many  of  these  guns  are  honeycombed,  Mr. 
Mayor?"  said  Cleveland.  He  put  the  question  by  chance; 
but  instantly  perceived,  from  a  sort  of  confusion  which 
the  provost  in  vain  endeavoured  to  hide,  that  the  artillery 
of  Kirkwall  was  not  in  the  best  order.  ^'  Come,  come, 
Mr.  Mayor,"  he  said,  ^'  buUying  will  go  down  with  us  as 
little  as  with  you.  Your  guns  yonder  will  do  more  harm 
to  the  poor  old  sailors  who  are  to  work  them,  than  to  our 
sloop  ;  and  if  we  bring  a  broadside  to  bear  on  the  town, 
why,  your  wives'  crockery  will  be  in  some  danger.  And 
then  to  talk  to  us  of  seamen  being  a  little  frolicsome 
ashore,  why,  when  are  they  otherwise  ?  You  have  the 
Greenland  whalers  playing  the  devil  among  you  every 
now  and  then  ;  and  the  very  Dutchmen  cut  capers  in  the 
streets  of  Kirkwall,  like  porpoises  before  a  gale  of  wind. 
I  am  told  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  and  I  am  sure  you  and 
I  could  settle  this  matter  in  the  course  of  a  five  minutes 
palaver." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  provost,  "  I  will  hear  what  you 
have  to  say,  if  you  will  walk  this  way." 

Cleveland  accordingly  followed  him  into  a  small  in- 
tenor  apartment,  and,  when  there,  addressed  the  provost 
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US  :  **  I  will  lay  aside  my  pistols,  sir,  if  you  are  afraid 
them." 

"  D — D  your  pistols,"  answered  the  provost,  "  I  have 
rved  the  king,  and  fear  the  smell  of  powder  as  little  as 
)u  do." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Cleveland,  "  for  you  will 
Bar  me  the  more  coolly. — Now,  sir,  let  us  be  what  per- 
ips  you  suspect  us,  or  let  us  be  any  thing  else,  what,  in 
\e  name  of  Heaven,  can  you  get  by  keeping  us  here, 
ut  blows  and  blood-shed  ?  For  which,  believe  me,  we 
re  much  better  provided  than  you  can  pretend  to  be. 
.^he  point  is  a  plain  one — ^you  are  desirous  to  be  rid  ol 
s — we  are  desirous  to  be  gone. — Let  us  have  the  means 
f  departure,  and  we  leave  you  instantly." 

"  Look  ye.  Captain,"  said  the  provost,  "  I  thirst  for 
10  man's  blood.  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  as  there  were 
nany  among  the  bucaniers  in  my  time — but  there  is  no 
tiarm  in  wishing  you  a  better  trade.  You  should  have 
the  stores  and  welcome,  for  your  money,  so  you  would 
make  these  seas  clear  of  you.  But  tlien,  here  lies  the 
rub.  The  Halcyon  frigate  is  expected  here  in  these 
parts  immediately ;  when  she  hears  of  you  she  will  be  at 
yoQ ;  for  there  is  nothing  the  White  Lapelle  loves  better 
than  a  rover — ^you  are  seldom  without  a  cargo  of  dollars. 
W^eD,  he  comes  down,  gets  you  under  his  stem," 

*'  Blows  us  into  the  air,  if  you  please,"  said  Cleveland. 

''  Nay,  that  must  be  as  you  please,  Captain,"  said  the 
provost ;  *^  but  then,  what  is  to  come  of  the  good  town  of 
Kirkwall,  that  has  been  packing  and  peeling  with  the 
King's  enemies  ?  The  burgh  will  be  laid  under  a  round 
&Qe,  and  it  may  be  that  the  provost  may  not  come  off  so 
easily." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Cleveland,  "  I  see  where  your 
pinch  lies.  Now,  suppose  that  I  run  round  this  island  ol 
yours,  and  get  into  the  roadstead  at  Stromness  ?  We 
could  get  what  we  want  put  on  board  there,  without  Kirk- 
]vali  or  the  provost  seeming  to  have  any  band  in  it ;  or, 
rf  it  should  be  ever  questioned,  your  want.of  force,  and 
our  superior  strength,  wiD  make  a  sufficient  apology." 
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"  That  may  be,"  said  the  provojst ;  "  but  if  I  suffer 
you  to  leave  your  present  station,  and  go  elsewhere,  I 
must  have  some  security  that  you  will  not  do  harm  to  the 
country." 

"  And  we,"  said  Cleveland,  "  must  have  some  secu- 
rity on  our  side,  that  you  will  not  detain  us,  by  dribbling 
out  our  time  till  the  Halcyon  is  on  the  coast.  Now,  I  am 
myself  perfectly  willing  to  continue  on  shore  as  a  hostage, 
on  the  one  side,  provided  you  will  give  me  your  word 
not  to  betray  me,  and  send  some  magistrate,  or  person 
of  consequence,  aboard  the  sloop,  where  his  safety  will 
be  a  guarantee  for  mine." 

The  provost  shook  his  head,  and  intimated  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  person  willing  to  place  himself  as  host- 
age in  such  a  perilous  condition  ;  but  said  he  would  pro- 
pose the  arrangement  to  such  of  the  council  as  were  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  a  matter  of  such  weight. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

**\kiimy  poor  plough  to  go  plovghii^  the  desp !" 

Dibdm, 

When  the  provost  and  Cleveland  had  returned  into 
the  public  council-room,  the  former  retired  a  second  time 
with  such  of  his  brethren  as  he  thought  proper  to  advise 
with  ;  and,  while  they  were  engaged  in  discussing  Cleve- 
land's proposal,  refreshments  were  offered  to  him  and  his 
party.  These  the  Captain  permitted  his  people  to  par- 
take of,  but  with  the  greatest  precaution  against  surprisal, 
one  party  relieving  the  guard,  whilst  the  others  were  at 
their  food. 

He  himself,  in  the  meanwhile,  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  and  conversed  upon  indifferent  sutgects,  with 
those  present,  like  a  person  quite  at  his  ease. 
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AifMingst  these  indivkliials  he  saw,  somewhat  to  hits 
irprise,  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  who,  chanoing  to  be  at 
arkivall,  bad  been  summoned  by  the  magistrates,  as  re- 
resentative,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lin,  to  attend  council  on  this  occasion.  Cleveland  im- 
lediately  renewed  the  acquaintance  which  he  had 
3rmed  with  the  agriculturist  at  Burgh-Westra,  and  asked 
im  his  present  business  in  Orkney. 

^^  Just  to  look  after  some  of  my  little  plans.  Captain 
Cleveland.  I  am  weary  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts 
t  £phesus  yonder,  and  I  just  cam  ower  to  see  how  my 
Tcbard  was  thriving,  whilk  I  had  planted  four  or  five 
diles  from  Kirkwall,  it  may  be  a  year  bygane,  and  how 
he  bees  were  thriving,  whereof  1  (lad  imported  nine 
kepsy  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
uming  of  the  heather-bkxMn  into  wax  and  honey." 

**  And  they  Arive  I  hope  ?"  said  Cleveland,  who, 
lowe^er  litde  interested  in  the  matter,  sustained  the  con- 
rers&tioB,  as  if  to  break  die  chilly  and  embarrassed  silence 
vhich  hung  upon  the  company  assembled. 

"  Thrive  !'*  replied  Triptolemus,  "  they  thrive  like 
every  tlung  else  in  this  countiy,  and  that  is  the  backward 
imy." 

**  Want  of  care,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Cleveland. 

"  The  contrary,  sir,  quite  and  clean  the  contrary,**  re- 
plied the  Factor ;  "  they  died  of  ower  muckle  care,  like 
Luckie  Christie's  chickens. — ^I  asked  to  see  the  skeps, 
and  canning  and  joyful  did  the  fallow  look  who  was  to 
have  taken  care  of'^them — '  Had  there  been  ony  body  in 
charge  hot  my  sell,*  he  said,  *ye  might  have  seen  the 
skeps,  or  whatever  you  ca*  them ;  but  diere  wad  hae  been 
as  mony  solanrgeese  as  flees  in  them,  if  it  hadna  been  for 
my  four  quarters ;  for  I  watched  them  so  closely,  that  1 
saw  them  a*  creeping  out  at  the  little  holes  one  sunny 
morning,  and  if  I  had  not  stopped  the  leak  on  the  instant 
with  a  l^  clay,  the  deil  a  bee,  or  flee,  or  whatever  diey 
are,  would  have  been  left  in  the  skeps,  as  ye  ca*  them  !^ 
—In  a  word,  sir,  he  had  clagged  up  the  hives,  as  if  die 
puir  things  had  bad  the  pestilence,  and  my  bees  were  as 
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dead  as  if  they  bad  been  smeaked — and  so  ends  my 
hope,  generandi  gloria  mdlisj  as  Virgilius  bath  it." 

"  There  is  an  end  of  your  mead,  then,"  replied  Cleve- 
land J  "  but  what  is  your  chance  of  cider  ? — how  does 
the  orchard  thrive  ?" 

''  O  Captain  f  this  same  Solomon  of  the  Orcadian 
Ophir — ^I  am  sure  no  man  need  to  send  thither  to  fetch 
either  talents  of  gold  or  talents  of  sense  ! — I  say,  this  wise 
man  had  watered  the  young  apple-trees,  in  his  great  ten- 
derness, with  hot  water,  and  they  are  perished,  root  and 
branch  !  But  what  avails  grieving  ? — And  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me,  instead,  what  is  all  the  din  that  these  good 
folks  are  making  about  pirates  ?  and  what  for  are  all  these 
ill-looking  men,  that  are  armed  like  so  mony  Highland- 
men,  assembled  in  the  judgment-chamber  ? — for  I  am  just 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  distinct  about  it. — And  now  I  look  at  you  yoursell, 
Captain,  I  think  you  have  mair  of  these  foolish  pistolets 
about  you  than  should  suffice  an  honest  man  in  quiet 
times  ?" 

"And  so  I  think  too,"  said  the  pacific  Triton,  old 
Haagen,  who  had  been  an  unwilling  follower  of  the  dar- 
ing Montrose  ;  "  if  you  had  been  in  the  Glen  of  Edder- 
achyllis,  when  we  were  sae  sair  worried  by  Sir  John 
Worry " 

"  You  have  forgot  the  whole  matter,  neighbour  Haag- 
en," said  the  Factor ;  "  Sir  John  Urry  was  on  your  side, 
and  was  ta'en  with  Montrose ;  by  the  same  token,  he  lost 
bis  head  !" 

"  Did  he  ?"  said  the  Triton. — "  I  believe  you  may  be 
right ;  for  he  changed  sides  mair  than  anes,  and  wha 
kens  whilk  he  died  for  ? — But  always  he  was  there,  and 
so  was  I ; — a  fight  there  was,  and  I  never  wish  to  see  an- 
other !" 

The  entrance  of  the  provost  here  interrupted  their 
desultory  conversation. — "  We  have  determined,"  he 
said,  **  Captain,  that  your  ship  shall  go  round  to  Strom- 
ness,  or  Scalpa-flow,  to  take  in  stores,  in  order  that  there 
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nay  be  do  more  quarrels  between  the  Fair  folks  and 
our  seamen.     And  as  you  wish  to  stay  on  shore  to  see, 
he  Fair,  we  intend  to  send  a  respectable  gentleman  on 
loard  your  vessel  to  pilot  her  round  the  Main-land,   as 
he  navigation  is  but  ticklish." 

^^  Spoken  like  a  quiet  and  sensible  magistrate,  Mr. 
^layor,"  said  Cleveland,  ^^  and  no  otherwise  than  as  1 
expected. — And  what  gentleman  is  to  honour  ou^  quar- 
er-deck  during  my  absence  ?" 

"  We  have  fixed  that  too,  Captain  Cleveland,"  said 
he  provost ;  "  you  may  be  sure  we  were  each  more  de- 
sirous than  another  to  go  upon  so  pleasant  a  voyage,  and 
0  such  good  company ;  but  being  Fair  time,  most  of  us 
bave  some  affairs  in  hand — ^I  myself,  in  respect  of  my 
sffice,  cannot  be  well  spared — the  eldest  baiUes  wife  is 
lying-in — ^the  treasurer  does  not  agree  with  the  sea — two 
bailies  have  the  gout — the  other  two  are  absent  from 
town — and  the  other  fifteen  members  of  council  are  all 
engaged  on  particular  business." 

"  All  that  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Cleveland, 
raising  his  voice,  "  is,  that  I  expect " 

"  A  moment's  patience,  if  you  please.  Captain,"  said 
the  provost,  interrupting  him — "  So  that  we  have  come 
to  the  resolution  that  our  worthy  Mr.  Triptolemus  Yel- 
lowley,  who  is  Factor  to  the  Lord  Camberlain  of  these 
islands,  shall,  in  respect  of  his  official  situation,  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  accompanying  you." 

"  Me  !"  said  the  astonished  Triptolemus  ;  "  what  the 
devil  should  I  do  going  on  your  voyages  ? — my  business 
is  OD  dry  land." 

"  The  gentlemen  want  a  pilot,"  said  the  provost,  whis- 
pering to  him,  "  and  there  is  no  eviting  to  give  them  one." 

"  Do  they  want  to  go  bump  on  shore,  then  ?"  said  the 
Factor — "  bow  the  devil  should  I  pilot  them,  that  never 
touched  rudder  in  my  life  ?" 

"  Hush ! — hush  ! — ^be  silent !"  said  the  provost ;  "  if 
the  people  of  this  town  heard  ye  say  such  a  word,  your 
utility,  and  respect,  and  rank,  and  everything  else,  is 
clean  gone  ! — No  man  is  anything  with  us  island  folks. 
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unless  he  can  band,  reef,  and  steer.  Besides,  it  is  but  a 
mere  form,  and  we  will  send  old  Pate  Sinclair  to  help 
you.  You  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry  all  day." 

"  Eat  and  drink  ?"  said  the  Factor,  not  able  to  com- 
prehend exacdy  why  this  piece  of  duty  was  pressed  upon 
him  so  hastily,  and  yet  not  very  capable  of  resisting  or 
extricating  himself  from  the  toils  of  the  more  knowing 
provost — "  Eat  and  drink  ! — that  is  all  very  well  ;  but, 
to  speak  truth,  the  sea  does  not  agree  with  me  any  more 
than  with  the  treasurer ;  and  I  have  always  a  better  ap- 
petite for  eating  and  drinking  ashore." 

^'  Hush !  hush !  hush  !"  again  said  the  provost,  in  an 
under  tone  of  earnest  expostulation ;  '^  would  you  actually 
ruin  your  character  out  and  out  ? — ^A  Factor  of  the  High 
Chamberlain  of  the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Zedand,  and  not 
like  the  sea  ! — you  might  as  well  say  you  are  a  High- 
lander, and  do  not  like  whisky !" 

"  You  must  settle  it  somehow,  gentlemen,"  said  Cap 
tain  Cleveland ;  "  it  is  time  we  were  under  weigh. — ^Mr. 
Triptolemus  Yellowley,  we  we  to  be  honoured  with  your 
company  ?" 

"  I  am  sure.  Captain  Cleveland,"  stammered  the  Fac- 
tor, "  I  would  have  no  objection  to  go  ?iny  where  with 
you^-only " 

"  He  has  no  objection,"  said  the  provost,  catching  at 
the  first  limb  of  the  sentence,  without  awaiting  the  con- 
clusion. 

"  He  has  no  objection,"  cried  the  treasurer. 

"  He  has  no  objection,"  sung  out  the  whole  four  bai- 
lies together  ;  and  the  fifteen  counsellors,  all  catching  up 
the  same  phrase  of  assent,  repeated  it  in  chorus,  with  t)ie 
additions  of — "  good  man"-r— "  public -spirited" — "  hon- 
ourable genrieman"— *"  burgh  eternally  obliged" — "  where 
will  you  find  such  a  worthy  Factor  ?"  and  so  forth. 

Astonished  ^nd  confused  at  the  praises  with  which  he 
was  overwhelmed  on  all  sides,  and  in  no  shape  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  transaction  th^^t  was  going  for- 
ward,   the  astotmded    and    overwhelmed    agriculturist 
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became  ineapable  of  resisting  the  part  of  &e  Kirkwall 
Curtius  thus  insidiously  forced  upon  him,  and  was  deliv- 
ered up  by  Captain  Cleveland  to  his  party,  with  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  treat  him  with  honour  and  atten- 
tion. GoSe  and  his  companions  began  now  to  lead  him 
off,  amid  the  applauses  of  the  whole  meeting,  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  victim  of  ancient  days  was  garland- 
ed and  greeted  by  shouts,  when  consigned  to  the  priests, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  led  to  the  altar,  and  knocked  on 
the  bead,  a  sacrifice  for  the  commonweal.  It  was  while 
they  tbusconduoted,  and  in  a  manner  forced  him  out  of  the 
oounoil-ohamber,  that  peer  Triptolemus,  mucb  alarmed  at 
finding  that  Cleveland,  in  whom  he  had  some  confidence, 
was  to  remain  behind  the  party,  tried,  when  just  going  out 
at  the  doer,  the  effect  of  one  remonstrating  beik)w. — ^'Nay, 
but.  Provost  {^Captain ! — failles ! — ^Treasurer ! — Coun- 
sellors ! — if  Captain  Cleveland  does  not  go  aboard  to  pro* 
tect  me,  it  is  nae  bargain,  and  go  I  will  not,  upless  I  am 
trailed  \Mith  cart-ropes !" 

Hts  protest  was,  however,  drowned  in  the  unanimous 
chorus  of  the  magistrates  and  counsellors  returning  him 
thanks  for  his  public  spirit — wishing  him  a  good  voyage 
— ^and  praying  to  Heaven  for  his  happy  and  speedy  re- 
turn. Stunned  and  overwhelmed,  and  thinking,  if  he 
had  any  distinct  thoughts  at  all,  that  remonstrance  was 
vain,  where  friends  and  strangers  seemed  alike  determin- 
ed to  carry  the  point  against  him,  Triptolemus,  without 
farther  resistance,  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  into 
the  street,  where  the  pirate's  boat's-crew,  assembling 
around  him,  began  to  move  slowly  towards  the  quay, 
many  of  the  townsfolk  following  out  of  curiosity,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  interference  or  annoyance  ;  for  the 
pacific  compromise  which  the  dexterity  of  the  first  mag- 
istrate had  achieved,  was  unanimously  approved  of  as  a 
much  better  settlement  of  the  disputes  betwixt  them  and 
the  strang^s,  than  might  have  been  attained  by  the  dubi- 
ous issue  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
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Meanwhile,  as  they  went  slowly  along,  Triptolemns 
had  time  to  study  the  appearance,  countenance,  and  dress, 
of  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  been  thus  delivered, 
and  began  to  imagine  that  he  read  in  their  looks,  not  only 
the  general  expression  of  a  desperate  character,  but  some 
sinister  intentions  directed  particularly  towards  himself. 
He  was  alarmed  by  the  truculent  looks  of  Groffe,  in  par- 
ticular, who,  holding  his  arm  with  a  gripe  which  resem* 
bled  in  delicacy  of  touch  the  compression  of  a  smith's 
vice,  cast  on  him  from  the  outer  comer  of  his  eye  oblique 
glances,  like  those  which  the  eagle  throws  upon  the  prey 
which  she  has  clutched,  ere  yet  she  proceeds,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  to  plume  it.  At  length  Yellowley's 
fears  got  so  far  the  better  of  his  prudence,  that  he  fairly 
asked  his  terrible  conductor,  in  a  sort  of  crying  whisper, 
^^  Are  you  going  to  murder  me.  Captain,  in  the  face  of 
the  laws  baith  of  Grod  and  man  ?" 

^*  Hold  your  peace,  if  you  are  wise,"  said  Groffe,  who 
had  his  own  reasons  for  desiring  to  increase  the  panic  of 
his  captive  ;  "  we  have  not  murdered  a  man  these  three 
months,  and  why  should  you  put  us  in  mind  of  it  ?" 

'^  You  are  but  joking,  I  hope,  good  worthy  Captain," 
replied  Triptolemus.  "  This  is  worse  than  witches, 
dwarfs,  dirking  of  whales,  and  cowping  of  cobles,  put  all 
together  ! — ^this  is  an  away-ganging  crop,  with  a  ven- 
geance ! — ^What  good,  in  Heaven's  name,  would  murder- 
ing me  do  to  you  ?" 

'^  We  might  have  some  pleasure  in  it  at  least,"  said 
Goffe. — "  Look  these  fellows  in  the  face,  and  see  if  you 
see  one  among  them  that  would  not  rather  kill  a  man  than 
let  it  alone  ? — But  we  will  speak  more  of  that  when  you 
have  first  had  a  taste  of  the  bilboes — ^unless,  indeed,  you 
come  down  with  a  handsome  round  handful  of  Chili 
boards*  for  your  ranson\." 

"  As  I  shall  live  by  bread.  Captain,"  answered  the  Fac- 
tor, '''  that  misbegotten  dwarf  has  carried  off  the  whole 
hornful  of  silver  !" 

*  CoamMnly  called  by  landanen  Spaoah  doQan. 
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^*  A  cat-and-nine-tails  will  make  you  find  it  again," 
faid  Gdffe,  gruffly  ;  "  flogging  and  pickling  is  an  excel- 
lent receipt  to  bring  a  man's  wealth  into  his  mind — ^twist- 
ing a  bow-string  round  his  skull  till  the  eyes  start  a  little, 
is  a  very  good  remembrancer  too." 

**  Captain,"  replied  Yellowley,  stoutly,  "  I  have  no 
money — seldom  can  improvers  have. — We  turn  pasture 
to  tillage,  and  barley  into  aits,  and  heather  into  greensward, 
Euad  the  poor  yarpAa,  as  the  benighted  creatures  here  ci\\\ 
tlieir  peat-bogs,  into  baittle  grass-land  ;  but  we  seldom 
make  anything  of  it  that  comes  back  to  our  ain  pouch. 
— The  carles  and  the  cart-avers  make  it  all,  and  the 
carles  and  the  cart-avers  eat  it  all,  and  the  deil  clink 
doun  with  it !" 

*•  Well,  well,"  said  Gofie,  "  if  you  be  really  a  poor  fel- 
low, as  you  pretend,  I'll  stand  your  friend  ;"  then,  in- 
clining his  head  so  as  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Factor, 
who  stood  on  tiptoe  with  anxiety,  he  said,  '^  If  you  love 
your  life,  do  not  enter  the  boat  with  us." 

**  But  how  am  I  to  get  away  from  you,  while  you  hold 
me  so  fast  by  the  arm,  that  I  could  not  get  off  if  the  whole 
year's  crop  of  Scotland  depended  on  it  ?" 

"  Harkye,  you  gudgeon,"  said  Goffe,  "  just  when  you 
come  to  the  water's  edge,  and  when  the  fellows  are  jump- 
ing in  and  taking  their  oars,  slue  yourself  round  suddenly 
to  the  larboard — ^I  will  let  go  your  arm — and  then  cut 
and  run  for  your  life  !" 

Triptolemus  did  as  he  was  desired,  Goffe's  willing  hand 
relaxed  the  grasp  as  he  had  promised,  the  agriculturist 
trundled  off  like  a  foot-ball  that  has  just  received  a  strong 
impulse  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the  players,  and,  with 
celerit)'  which  surprised  himself  as  well  as  all  beholders, 
fled  through  the  town  of  Kirkwall.  Nay,  such  was  the 
impetus  of  his  retreat,  that,  as  if  the  grasp  of  the  pirate 
was  still  open  to  pounce  upon  him,  he  never  stopped  till 
be  had  traversed  the  whole  town,  and  attained  the  open 
country  on  the  other  side.  They  who  had  seen  him  that 
day — ^his  hat  and  wig  lost  in  the  sudden  effort  he  had 
made  to  bolt  forward,  his  cravat  awry,  and  his  waistcoat 
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unbnUoned,— and  who  had  an  oppca^nitjr  of  comparing 
his  round  spherical  form  and  ^rt  legs  with  the  portentous 
speed  at  which  he  scoured  through  the  street,  might  well 
say  that  if  Fury  ministers  arms,  Fear  confers  wings.  His 
very  mode  of  running  seemed  to  be  that  peculiar  to  his 
fleecy  care,  for,  like  a  ram  in  the  midst  of  bis  race,  he 
ever  and  anon  encouraged  himself  by  a  great  bouncing  at- 
tempt at  a  leap,  though  there  were  no  obstacles  in  his  way. 

There  was  no  purisuit  after  the  agriculturist ;  and  diough 
a  musket  or  two  were  presented,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
a  leaden  messenger  after  him,  yet  Ooffe,  turning  peace* 
maker  for  once  in  his  life,  so  exaggerated  the  dangers 
chat  would  attend  a  breach  of  the  truce  wi&  the  people 
of  Kirkwall,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  host's  crew  to 
forbear  any  active  hostilities,  and  to  pufl  off  for  their  ves- 
sel with  all  despatch. 

The  burners,  who  regarded  the  escape  of  TriptolienKis 
as  a  triumph  on  their  side,  gave  the  boat  three  cbe«'%  by 
way  of  an  insulting  farewieU  ;  while  the  magisteates,  oa 
the  other  hand,  enterfiEiined  great  anxiety  respecdog  the 
probable  conseq>uence8  of  this  breach  of  articles  between 
tbem  und  the  pirates  ;  and,  could  they  have  seized  upon 
the  fugitive  very  privately,  instead  of  complimendng  him 
with  a  civic  feast  in  honour  of  the  agility  which  he  dis* 
played,  it  is  likely  they  might  have  delivered  the  ran-away 
hostage  once  more  into  the  hands  of  his  ibemen.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  set  their  face  publicly  to  such  an  act  of 
violence,  and  diereibre  they  contented  themselves  vnth 
closely  watching  Cleveland,  whom  they  determined  to 
make  responsible  for  any  aggression  which  might  be  at- 
tempted by  the  pirates.  Cleveland,  'on  his  part,  easily 
conjectured  that  the  motive  which  Goffe  had  for  suffering 
the  hostage  to  escape,  was  to  leave  him  answerable  for  all 
consequences  ;  and,  relying  more  on  the  attachment  and 
intelligence  of  his  friend  and  adherent^  Frederick  Alta- 
mont,  alias  Jack  Bunce,  than  on  anything  else,  expected 
the  result  with  considerable  anxiety,  since  the  magistrates, 
though  they  continued  to  treat  him  with  civility,  plainly 
intimated  they  would  regulate  his  treatment  by  the  Del!»* 
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tdour  of  the  crew,  though  he  no  longer  commanded  them. 
It  was  not,  however,  without  some  reason  that  he  reck- 
oned on  the  devoted  6delitj  of  Bunce ;  for  no  sooner  did 
that  trusty  adherent  receive  from  GofFe,  and  the  boat's 
:?rew,  the  news  of  the  escape  of  Triptolemus,  than  he 
ni  mediately  concluded  it  had  been  favoured  by  the  late 
Captain,  in  order  that,  Cleveland  being  either  put  to  death 
or  consigned  to  hopeless  imprisonment,  Gofie  might  be 
called  upon  to  resume  the  command  of  the  vessel. 

*^  But  the  drunken  old  boatswain  shall  miss  his  mark," 
said  Bunce  to  his  confederate  Fletcher  ;  ^^  or  else  I  am 
(*ontenced  to  quit  the  name  of  Ahanoont,  and  be  called 
Jack  Bunce,  or  Jack  Dunce,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.*' 

Availing  himself  accordingly  of  a  sort  of  natrtical  elo- 
quence, which  his  enemies  termed  slack-jaw,  Bunce  set 
before  the  crew,  in  a  roost  animated  manner,  the  disgrace 
which  they  all  sustained,  by  their  Captain  remaining,  as 
he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  in  the  bilboes,  without  any  host- 
age to  answer  for  his  safety ;  and  succeeded  so  far,  that, 
besides  exciting  a  good  deal  of  discontent  against  GoiFe, 
he  brought  the  crew  to  the  resolutioQ  of  seixbg  the  6rst 
vessel  of  a  tolerable  appearance,  and  deckring  that  the 
ship,  crew,  and  cargo^  should  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  usage  which  Cleveland  should  receive  on  shore.     It 
was  judged  at  the  same  time  proper  to  try  the  faith  of  the 
Orcadians,  by  removing  from  the  roadstead  of  Sarkwall, 
and  going  round  to  that  of  Stromness,  where,  according 
to  the  treaty  betwixt  Provost  Torf  and  Captain  Cleveland, 
thej  were  to  victual  their  sloop.    They  resolved,  in  the 
meantime,  to  entrust  the  command  of  the  vessel  to  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  Goffe,  the  boatswain,  and  Bonee  himself, 
until  Cleveland  should  be  in  a  ailuadon  to  resume  his 
command. 

These  resolutions  having  been  proposed  and  acceded 
to,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  got  their  sloop  under  sail, 
without  experiencing  any  opposition  or  annoyance  from 
the  battery,  which  relieved  them  of  one  ioiportant  appre- 
hension incidental  to  their  situation. 

16*      VOL.   II.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Clap  on  more  sail,  punae,  up  with  jour  fights. 
Give  fire— she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

A  VERT  handsome  brig,  which,  with  several  other  ves- 
sels, was  the  property  of  Magnus  Troil,  the  great  Zetland 
Udaller,  had  received  on  board  that  Magnate  himself,  his 
two  lovely  daughters,  and  the  facetious  Claud  Halcro, 
who,  for  friendship's  sake  chiefly,  and  the  love  of  beauty 
proper  to  his  poetical  calling,  attended  them  on  their  jour- 
ney from  Zetland  to  the  capital  of  Orkney,  to  which  Noma 
had  referred  them,  as  the  place  where  her  mystical  ora- 
cles should  at  length  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  passed,  at  a  distance,  the  tremendous  cliiFs  of  the 
lonely  spot  of  earth  called  the  Fair  Isle,  which,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  either  Archipelago,  lies  in  the  sea 
which  divides  Orkney  from  Zetland ;  and  at  length,  after 
some  baffling  winds,  made  the  Start  of  Sanda.  Off  the 
headland  so  named,  they  became  involved  in  a  strong 
current,  well  known,  by  those  who  frequent  these  seas,  as 
the  Roost  of  the  Start,  which  carried  them  considerably 
out  of  their  course,  and,  joined  to  an  adverse  wind,  forced 
them  to  keep  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Stronsa, 
and,  £nally,  compelled  them  to  lie  by  for  the  night  in 
Papa  Sound,  since  the  navigation  in  dark  or  thick  weather, 
amongst  so  many  low  islands,  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their  voyage 
under  more  favourable  auspices ;  and,  coasting  along  the 
island  of  Stronsa,  whose  flat,  verdant,  and  comparatively 
fertile  shores,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dun  hills 
and  dark  cliffs  of  their  own  islands,  they  doubled  the  cape 
called  the  Lamb-head,  and  stood  away  for  Kirkwall. 
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1*hey  had  scarce  opened  the  beautiful  bay  betwixt  Po- 
nona  and  Shapiusha,  and  the  sisters  were  admiring  tlie 
nassive  church  of  Saint  Magnus,  as  it  was  first  seen  to 
7se  from  amongst  the  inferior  buildings  of  Kirkwall,  when 
:he  eyes  of  Magnus,  and  of  Claud  Halcro,  were  attract- 
ed by  an  object  which  they  thought  more  interesting. 
Phis  was  an  armed  sloop,  with  her  sails  set,  which  had  just 
left  the  anchorage  in  the  bay,  and  was  running  before  the 
ivind  by  which  the  brig  of  the  Udaller  was  beating  in. 

"  A  tight  thing  that,  by  my  ancestor's  bones  !"  said  the 
old  Udaller  ;  ^'  but  I  ^annot  make  out  of  what  country, 
as  she  shows  no  colours.  Spanish  built,  I  should  think 
her/* 

'^  Ay,  ay,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  ^'  she  has  all  the  look 
of  it«  She  runs  before  the  wind  that  we  must  battle 
with,  which  is  the  wonted  way  of  the  world.  As  glorious 
John  says, — 

'  With  itKMny  deck,  and  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves. 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  8ea-waq>  flying  on  the  waves.' " 

Brenda  could  not  help  telling  Halcro,  when  be  had 
spouted  this  stanza  with  great  enthusiasm,  "  that  though 
the  description  was  more  like  a  first-rate  than  a  sloop, 
yet  the  simile  of  the  sea-wasp  served  but  indifferently  for 
either." 

^^  A  sea-wasp  ?"  said  Magnus,  looking  with  some  sur- 
prise, as  the  sloop,  shifting  her  course,  suddenly  bore  down 
on  them  :  "  Egad,  I  wish  she  may  not  show  us  presently 
that  she  has  a  sting  !" 

What  the  Udaller  said  in  jest,  was  fulfilled  in  earnest ; 
for,  without  hoisting  colours,  or  hailing,  two  shots  were 
discharged  from  the  sloop,  one  of  which  ran  dipping  and 
dancing  upon  the  water,  just  a-head  of  the  Zetlander's 
bows,  while  the  other  went  through  his  main-sail.  Mag- 
nus caught  up  a  speaking-trumpet  and  hailed  the  sloop, 
to  demand  what  she  was,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of 
thb  uoproFoked  aggression.     He  was  only  answered  by 
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tbe  stern  oomiBtndy  ^  Dbwn  topHmils  instandjr,  and  lay 
yotir  maiorsail  to  the  mast — yoa  shall  see  who  we  are 
presenlly." 

There  were  no  means  within  the  reach  of  possibility  by 
which  obedience  could  be  evaded,  where  it  would  in- 
stantly have  been  enforced  by  a  broadside  ;  and,  with 
much  fear  on  tbe  part  of  the  sisters  and  Claud  Halcro, 
mixed  with  anger  and  astonishment  on  that  of  tbe  Udal- 
ler,  the  brig  lay-to  to  wait  tbe  commands  of  the  captors. 

The  sloop  immediately  lowered  a  boat,  with  six  armed 
hands,  commanded  by  Jack  Bunce,  which  rowed  directly 
for  their  prize.  As  they  approached  her,  Claud  Halcro 
whispered  to  the  Udaller, — "  If  what  we  hear  of  bucan- 
ieis  be  true,  these  men,  with  their  silk  scarfs  and  vests, 
have  the  very  cut  of  them." 

^^  My  daughters  !  my  daughters  !"  muttered  Magnus 
to  himself,  viith  such  an  agony  as  only  a  father  could 
feel, — "  Go  down  below,  and  hide  yourselves,  girls, 
while  I " 

He  threw  down  bis  speaking-trumpet,  and  seized  on  a 
handspike,  while  his  daughters,  more  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  fiery  temper  to  himself  than  of  an3rthing 
else,  hung  round  him,  and  begged  him  to  make  no  resist- 
ance. Claud  Halcro  united  his  entreaties,  adding,  '^  It 
were  best  .to  pacify  the  fellows  with  fair  words.  They 
might,"  he  said,  '^  be  Dunkirkers,  or  insolent  man-of- 
war's  men  on  a  frolic." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Magnus,  "  it  is  the  isloop  which 
the  jagger  told  us  of.  But  I  will  take  your  advice— I 
will  have  patience  for  these  girls'  sakes  ;  yet         " 

He  had  no  time  to  conclude  the  sentence,  for  Bunce 
jumped  on  board  with  his  party,  and  drawing  his  cutlass, 
struck  it  upon  the  companion-ladder,  and  declared  the 
ship  was  theirs. 

"  By  what  warrant  or  authority  do  you  slop  us  on  the 
nigh  seas  ?"  said  Magnus. 

"  Here,  are  half  a  dozen  of  warrants,"  said  Bunce, 
showing  the  pi;Stols  which  wer.e  huQg  round  him,  accord* 
ing  to  a-pirate-fasbipn  already  mentipn^,  "  cbooae  which 


r-oti  Mkc,  old  gttHleinaB,  and  you  slM  b^M  the  pet usal 
>f    it  preseBtljr." 

That  is  to  say,  jou  kitend  to  T<d>  us  ?"  said  MagDtt& 
So  be  it — we  have  bo  means  to  help  ]t-«*-oQly  be  civil 
:o  the  woiDeci,  aod  take  what  you  please  fixxa  the  vessel, 
X^iiere  is  not  much,  but  I  will  aad  cao  make  it  worth  more, 
i  f  you  use  us  well.** 

^'  Civil  to  the  women  !"  said  Fletcher,  who  had  also 
come  on  board  with  the  gang*—*''  wfaeo  were  we  else  than 
civil  to  them  ?  ay,  and  kind  to  boot  ?«-«-L#ook  here.  Jack 
Bunce  ! — ^what  a  trim-going  little  thing  here  is !  By  G — , 
she  shall  make  a  cruise  with  us,  coooe  of  old  Squaretoes 
what  will  !" 

He  seized  upon  the  terrified  Brenda  with  one  hand, 
and  insolendy  pulled  back  with  the  other  the  hood  of  the 
mantle  in  which  she  had  muffled  herself. 

**  Help,  father ! — ^help,  Minna !"  exclaimed  the  affright- 
ed girl,  unconscious,  at  the  moment,  that  they  were  una- 
ble to  render  her  assistance. 

Magnus  again  uplifted  the  handspike,  but  Bunce  stop- 
ped his  hand.^"  Avast,  father  !"  be  said,  "  or  you  will 
make  a  bad  voyage  of  it  presently. — And  you,  f  *leteher, 
let  go  the  girl !" 

*^  And,  d — n  me  !  why  should  I  let  her  go  ?"  said 
Fletcher. 

*^  Because  I  command  you,  Dick,"  said  the  other, 
"  and  because  I'll  make  it  a  quarrel  else.-^And  now  let 
me  know,  beauties,  is  there  one  of  you  bears  that  queer 
heathen  name  of  Minna,  for  which  I  have  a  certain  sort 
of  regard  ?" 

^  Gallant  sir  !"  said  Halcro,  *'  unqucestionably  it  is  be- 
cause  you  have  some  poetry  in  your  heart." 

**  I  have  had  enough  of  it  in  my  mouth  in  my  time," 
answered  Bunce  ;  ^'  but  that  day  is  by,  old  gendeman*— 
however,  I  shall  soon  find  out  vdiich  of  these  girls  is  Min- 
na.— ^Throw  back  your  mufflings  firom  your  faces,  and 
don't  be  afraid,  my  Lindamiras :  no  one  here  shall  meddle 
with  you  to  do  you  wrong.  Oa  my  soaU  two  pMtf 
wenches  ! — I  wish  I  were  at  sea  in  an  egg-shell,  and  a  rock 
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under  my  lee-bow,  if  I  would  wish  a  better  leaguer-lass 
than  the  worst  of  them  ! — Hark  you,  my-girls ;  which  of 
you  would  like  to  swing  in  a  rover's  hammock  ? — ^you 
should  have  gold  for  the  gathering !" 

The  terrified  maidens  clung  close  together,  and  grew  pale 
at  the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  the  desperate  libertine. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  frightened,"  said  he  ;  "  no  one  shall 
serve  under  the  noble  Aliamont  but  by  her  own  free  choice 
— There  is  no  pressing  amongst  gentlemen  of  fortune. 
And  do  not  look  so  shy  upon  me  neither,  as  if  I  spoke  of 
what  you  never  thought  of  before.  One  of  you,  at  least, 
has  heard  of  Captain  Cleveland,  the  rover." 

Brenda  grew  still  paler,  but  the  blood  mounted  at  once 
in  Minna's  cheeks,  on  hearing  the  name  of  her  lover  thus 
unexpectedly  introduced  ;  for  the  scene  was  in  itself  so 
confounding,  that  the  idea  of  the  vessel's  being  the  con- 
sort of  which  Cleveland  had  spoken  at  Burgh-Westra, 
had  occurred  to  no  one  save  the  Udaller. 

''  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Bunce,  with  a  familiar  nod, 
"  and  I  will  hold  my  course  accordingly. — ^You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  any  injury,  father,"  he  added,  addressing 
Magnus  familiarly  ;  '^  and  though  I  have  made  many  a 
pretty  girl  pay  tribute  in  my  time,  yet  yours  shall  go  ashore 
without  either  wrong  or  ransom." 

"  If  you  will  assure  me  of  that,"  said  Magnus,  "  you 
are  as  welcome  to  the  brig  and  cargo,  as  ever  I  made  man 
welcome  to  a  can  of  punch." 

'^  And  it  is  no  bad  thing  that  same  can  of  punch,"  said 
Bunce,  "  if  we  had  any  one  here  that  could  mix  it  well." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "  with  any  man  that 
ever  squeezed  lemon — Erick  Scambester,  the  punch- 
maker  of  Burgh-Westra,  being  alone  excepted." 

"  And  you  are  within  a  grapnell's  length  of  him.  too," 
said  the  Udaller. — "  Go  down  below,  my  girls,"  he  ad- 
ded, '^  and  send  up  the  rare  old  man,  and  the  punch-bowl." 

"  The  punch-bowl  !"  said  Fletcher  ;  "  I  say,  the 
bucket,  d — ^n  me  ! — ^Talk  of  bowls  in  the  cabin  of  a  paltry 
merchantman,  but  not  to  gentlemen-strollers — rovers,  I 
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would  saj,"  correcting  himself,  as  he  observed  that  Buoce 
looked  sour  at  the  mistake. 

"  And  I  say  these  two  pretty  girls  shall  slay  on  deck. 
and  fill  my  can,"  said  Biince  ;  "  I  deserve  same  auend- 
ance,  at  least,  for  all  my  generosity." 

"  And  they  sliall  fill  mine  too,"  said  Fletcher — "  lliey 
shall  fill  it  to  the  brim  ! — and  I  will  have  a  kiss  for  every 
drop  lliey  spill — broil  me,  if  I  won't  !" 

"  Why,  then,  I  tell  you,  you  shan't  !"  said  Bunce  ; 
"  for  I'll  be  d — d  if  any  one  slial!  kiss  Minna  but  one,  and 
that's  neither  you  nor  1  j  and  her  other  little  bit  of  a  con- 
sort shall  'scape  for  company  ; — there  are  plenty  of  wil- 
ling wenches  in  Orkney. — And  so,  now  I  think  on  it,  these 
girls  shall  go  down  below,  and  boh  themselves  into  the 
cabin ;  and  we  shall  have  the  punch  up  here  on  deck,  al 
fresco,  as  the  old  gentleman  proposes." 

"  Why,  Jack,  I  wish  you  knew  your  own  mind,"  said 
Fletcher  ;  "  I  have  been  your  messmate  these  two  years, 
and  I  love  you  ;  and  yet  fiay  me  hke  a  wild  bullock,  if 
you  have  not  as  many  humours  as  a  monkey  !— And  what 
shall  we  have  lo  make  a  little  fun  of,  since  you  have  sent 
the  girls  down  below  ?" 

"  Why,  we  will  have  Master  Punch-maker  here,"  an- 
swered Bunce,  "  lo  give  us  toasts,  and  sing  us  songs. — 
And,  in  the  meantime,  you  tliere,  stand  by  sheets  and 
lacks,  and  get  her  under  way  ! — and  you,  steersman,  as 
you  would  keep  your  brains  in  your  skull,  keep  her  under 
ilie  stern  of  ihe  sloop, — If  you  attempt  to  play  us  any 
irick,  I  will  scuttle  your  sconce  as  if  it  were  an  old  cala- 
bash !" 

The  vessel  was  accordingly  got  under  way,  and  moved 
slowly  on  in  the  wake  of  the  sloop,  which,  as  hnd  been 
previously  agreed  upon,  held  her  course  not  to  return  to 
the  Bay  of  Kirkwall,  but  for  an  excellent  roadstead  called 
Inganess  Bay,  formed  by  a  promontory  which  extends  to 
tiie  eastward  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Orcadian  me- 
Uopolis,  and  where  the  vessels  might  conveniently  liu  at 
anchor,  while  the  rovers  n^aintained  any  communication 
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with  the  magistrates  which  the  new  state  of  things  seemed 
to  require. 

Meaotime  Claud  Halcro  had  exerted  his  utmost  talents 
in  compounding  a  bucket-full  of  punch  for  the  use  of  the 
pirates,  which  they  drank  out  of  large  cans ;  the  ordinary 
seamen,  as  well  as  Bunce  and  Fletcher,  who  acted  as  offi- 
cers, dipping  them  into  the  bucket  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, as  they  came  and  went  upon  their  duty.  Magnus, 
who  was  particularly  apprehensive  that  liquor  might 
awaken  the  brutal  passions  of  these  de^eradoes,  was  yet 
so  much  astonished  at  the  quantities  which  he  saw  them 
drink,  without  producing  any  visible  effect  upon  their  rea- 
son, that  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  to 
Bunce  himself,  who,  wild  as  he  was,  yet  appeared  by  far 
the  most  civil  and  conversable  of  his  party,  and  whom  he 
was,  perhaps,  desirous  to  conciUate,  by  a  compliment  of 
which  all  boon  topers  know  the  value. 

''  Bones  of  Saint  Magnus  !"  said  the  Udaller,  '^  I  used 
to  think  I  took  off  my  can  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  to  see 
your  men  swallow,  Captain,  one  would  think  their  stom- 
achs were  as  bottomless  as  the  hole  of  Laifell  in  Foula, 
which  I  have  sounded  myself  with  a  line  of  an  hundred 
fathoms.  By  my  soul,  the  Bicker  of  Saint  Magnus 
were  but  a  sip  to  them  !" 

"  In  our  way  of  life,  sir,"  answered  Bunce,  "  there  b 
no  stint  till  duty  calls,  or  the  puncheon  is  drunk  out." 

"  By  my  word,  sir,"  said  Claud  llalcro,  "  I  believe 
there  is  noit  one  of  your  people  but  could  drink  out  the 
mickle  bicker  of  Scarpa,  which  was  always  offered  to  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney  brimful  of  the  best  hummock  that  ever 
was  brewed."^ 

^*  If  drinking  could  make  them  bishops,"  said  Bunce, 
"  I  should  have  a  reverend  crew  of  them ;  but,  as  they 
have  no  other  clerical  qualities  about  them,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  they  shall  get  drunk  to-day  ;  so  we  will  cut  our 
drink  with  a  song." 

"  And  I'll  sing  it,  by • !"    said  or  swore  Dick 

Fktcber }  and  instantly  struck  up  the  old  ditty-^ 
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"  It  wai  a  ship,  and  a  ship  of  fame, 
Launched  off  the  stocks,  bound  for  the  main, 
With  a  hundred  and  &hy  brisk  young  men, 
All  picked  and  chosen  every  one" 

**  I  lYouId  sooner  be  keel-hauled  than  hear  that  song 
ver  again,"  said  Bunce  ;  "  and  confound  your  lantern 
Lws,  you  can  squeeze  nothing  else  out  of  them!" 

**  By  G — ,"  said  Fletcher,  "  I  will  sing  my  song, 
rhetfaer  you  like  it  or  no ;"  and  again  he  sung,  with  the 
oleful  tone  of  a  north-easter  whistling  through  sheet  and 
brouds,  , 

''  Captain  Glen  was  our  captun's  name  ; 
A  very  gallant  and  brisk  young  man  ; 
As  bold  a  sailor  as  e'er  went  to  sea, 
And  we  were  bound  for  Uig^  Barbery." 

^'  I  tell  you  again,"  said  Bunce,  **  we  will  have  none 
»f  your  screech-owl  music  here  ;  and  I'll  be  d— d  if  you 
hall  sit  here  and  make  that  infernal  noise." 

"  Why  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Fletcher,  getting 
ip,  "  I'll  sing  when  I  walk  about,  and  I  hope  there  is  no 
tarm  in  that,  Jack  Bunce."  And  so  getting  up  from  his 
eat,  be  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  sloop,  croaking 
>ut  his  long  and  disastrous  ballad. 

"  You  see  how  I  manage  them,"  said  Bunce,  with  a 
imile  of  self-applause — "  allow  that  fellow  two  strides  on 
)is  own  way,  and  you  make  a  mutineer  of  him  for  life. 
But  I  tie  him  strict  up,  and  he  follows  me  as  kindly  as  a 
Fowler's  spaniel,  after  he  has  got  a  good  beating. — And 
DOW  your  toast  and  your  song,  sir,"  addressing  Halcro  ; 
'  or  rather  your  song  without  your  toast.  I  have  got  a 
loast  for  myself.  Here  is  success  to  all  roving  blades, 
and  confusion  to  all  honest  men  !" 

'^  I  should  be  sorry  to  drink  that  toast,  if  I  could  help 
it,"  said  Magnus  Troil. 

"  What !  you  reckon  yourself  one  of  the  honest  folks, 
I  warrant  ?"  said  Bunce. — "  Tell  me  your  trade,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  it.  As  for  the  punch-maker  here, 
I  knew  him  at  first  glance  to  be  a  tailor,  who  has,  there- 
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fore,  no  more  pretensions  to  be  honest,  than  he  has  not 
to  be  mangy.  But  you  are  some  High-Dntch  skipper, 
I  ifrarrant  me,  that  tramples  on  the  cross  when  he  is  in 
Japan  and  denies  his  religion  for  a  day's  gain. 

^<  No,"  replied  the  Udaller,  "  I  am  a  gentleman  of 
Zetland." 

"  O,  what !"  retorted  the  satirical  Mr.  Bunce,  **  you 
are  come  from  the  happy  climate  where  gin  is  a  groat 
a-bottle,  and  where  there  is  daylight  for  ever  ?" 

"  At  your  service,  Captain,"  said  the  Udaller,  sup- 
pressi.ig  with  much  pain  some  disposition  to  resent  these 
jests  on  his  country,  although  under  ev«ry  risk,  and  at  all 
disadvantage. 

"  At  my  service  !"  said  Bunce — "  Ay,  if  there  was  a 
rope  stretched  from  the  wreck  to  the  beach,  you  would  be 
at  my  service  to  cut  the  hawser,  make  fioatsome  and 
jeisome  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  well  if  you  did  not  give  me 
a  rap  on  the  head  with  the  back  of  the  cutty-axe  ;  and 
you  call  yourself  honest  ?  But  never  midd — here  goes 
the  aforesaid  toast — and  do  you  sing  me  a  song,  Mr. 
Fashioner ;  and  look  it  be  as  good  as  your  punch." 

Halcro,  internally  praying  for  the  powers  of  anew  "K- 
motheus,  to  turn  his  strain  and  check  his  auditor's  pride,  as 
glorious  John  had  it,  began  a  heart-soothing  ditty  with  the 
following  lines  : — 

**  Maidens  fresh  as  fairest  rose, 
Listen  to  this  lay  of  mine.'* 

*'  I  will  hear  nothing  of  maidens  or  roses,"  said  Bunce ; 
"  it  puts  mean  mind  what  sort  of  a  cargo  we  have  got  on 
board  ;  and,  by  G — ,  I  will  be  true  to  my  messmate  and 
my  captain  as  long  as  I  can. — And  now  1  think  on't,  I'll 
have  no  more  punch  either — ^that  last  cup  made  innova- 
tion, and  I  am  not  to  play  Cassio  to-night— <iad  if  1  drink 
not,  nobody  else  shall." 

So  saying,  he  manfully  kicked  over  the  buck^  which, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  applications  made  to  it,  wm 
still  half  full,  got  up  from  his  seat,  dhook  himself  a  little 
to  rights,  as  he  expressed  it,  cocked  his  hat,  and,  ffaUdng 


tu 

the  qiMtft^^Hleck  Tridi  an  air  of  di^iitf,  gevej  by  wonl 
and  signal,  the  orders  for  bringing  the  adiips  (0  anchor, 
ivbich  were  readily  obeyed  by  botb,  6ofie  being  then,  in 
all  probability,  past  any  rational  state  of  interference. 

The  Udaller,  in  the  meantime,  condoled  with  Halcro 
on  their  situation.  "  It  is  bad  enough,"  said  the  tougli 
old  Norseman  ;  '^  for  these  are  rank  rogues-— and  yet, 
were  it  not  for  the  girls,  I  should  not  fear  them.  That 
young  vapouring  fellow,  who  seems  to  command,  is  oot 
such  a  born  devil  as  he  might  have  been." 

^^  He  has  queer  humours,  though,"  said  Halcro  ;  *^  and 
I  wish  we  were  loose  from  him.  To  kick  down  a  bucket 
half  fuU  of  the  best  punch  ever  was  made,  and  to  out  me 
short  in  the  sweetest  song  I  ever  wrote,«-*I  promise  you, 
I  do  not  know  what  he  may  do  next — ^it  is  next  door  to 
madness." 

Meanwhile,  the  ships  bemg  brought  to  anchor,  the  val- 
iant Lieutenant  Bunce  called  upon  Fletcher,  and,  resum* 
ing  bis  seat  by  his  unwilling  passengers,  he  told  them  they 
should  see  what  message  he  was  about  to  send  to  the 
wittols  of  Kirkwall,  as  they  were  something  concerned  in 
it.  *^  It  shall  run  in  Dick's  name,"  he  said,  '*  as  well  as 
in  mine.  I  love  to  give  the  poor  young  fellow  a  little 
countenance  now  and  then— -don't  I,  Dick,  you  d — d 
stupid  ass?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Jack  Bunce,"  said  Dick,  "  I  can't  say 
but  as  you  do — only  you  are  always  buUocking  one  about 
sometUng  or  other  too-— but,  howsomdever,  d'ye  see — " 
**'  Enough  said—belay  your  jaw,  Dick,"  said  Bunce, 
and  proceeded  to  write  his  epistle,  which,  being  read 
aloud,  proved  to  be  of  the  following  tenor :  *'  For  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Kirkwall — Gentlemen,  As,  con- 
trary to  your  good  faith  given,  you  have  not  sent  us  on 
board  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  our  Captain  remaining 
on  shore  at  your  request,  these  come  to  tell  you,  we  are 
not  thus  to  be  trifled  with.  We  have  already  in  our  pos- 
sesrion,  a  brig,  with  a  family  of  distinction,  its  owners  and 
passengers  ;  and  as  you  deal  with  our  Captain,  so  will  we 
deal  with  them  in  every  respect.     And  as  this  is  the  first. 


BO  assure  javaselves  it  shall  not  be  the  last  damage  whicb 
we  will  do  to  your  town  and  trade,  if  you  do  not  send  od 
board  our  Captain,  and  supply  us  with  stores  according 
to  treaty. 

"  Given  on  board  the  brig  Mergoose  of  Burgh-Westra, 
lying  in  Inganess  Bay.  Witness  our  hands,  commanders 
of  the  Fortune's  Favourite,  and  gentlemen  adventurers." 

He  then  subscribed  himself  Frederick  Altamont,  and 
handed  the  letter  to  Fletcher,  who  read  the  said  subscrip- 
tion with  much  difficulty ;  and,  admiring  the  sound  of  it 
very  much,  swore  be  would  have  a  new  name  himself, 
and  the  rather  that  Fletcher  was  the  most  crabbed  word 
to  spell  and  conster,  he  believed,  in  the  whole  dictionary. 
He  subscribed  himself,  accordingly,  Timothy  Tugmutton. 

"  Will  you  not  add  a  few  lines  to  the  coxcombs  ?"  said 
Bunce,  addressing  Magnus. 

^^  Not  I,"  returned  the  Udaller,  stubborn  in  his  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  even  in  so  formidable  an  emergency. 
'^  The  magistrates  of  Kirkwall  know  their  duty,  and  were 
1  they — "  But  here  tlie  recollection  that  his  daughters 
were  at  the  mercy  of  these  ruffians,  blanked  the  bold 
visage  of  Magnus  Troil,  and  checked  the  defiance  which 
was  just  about  to  issue  from  his  lips. 

"  D — n  me,"  said  Bunce,  who  easily  conjectured  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his  prisoner — **  that  pause 
would  have  told  well  on  the  stage — it  would  have  brought 
down  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  egad,  as  Bayes  has  it." 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  of  Bayes,"  said  Claud  Halcro, 
(himself  a  little  elevated,)  ''  it  is  an  impudent  satire  on 
glorious  John  ;  but  he  tickled  Buckingham  off  for  it — 

'  In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zirari  stand  ; 
A  man  so  various ' " 

"  Hold  your  peace!"  said  Bunce,  drowning  the  voice 
of  the  admirer  of  Dryden  in  louder  and  more  vehement 
asseveration,  "  the  Rehearsal  is  the  best  farce  ever  was 
written — and  I'll  make  him  kiss  the  gunner's  daughter 
that  denies  it.  D — n  me,  I  was  the  best  Prince  Prettymaa 
ever  walked  the  boards — 
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'  Sometimes  «  fisher's  son,  sometimes  «  prince.' 

3ut  let  US  to  business. — Hark  ye,  old  gentleman,  (to 
Magnus,)  you  have  a  sort  of  sulkiness  about  you,  for 
vhich  some  of  my  profession  would  cut  your  ears  out  of 
rour  head,  and  broil  them  for  your  dinner  with  red  pep- 
3er .  I  have  known  GofFe  do  so  to  a  poor  devil,  for  look- 
ng  sour  and  dangerous  when  he  savic  his  sloop  go  to  Davy 
Fones*  locker  with  his  only  son  on  board.  But  I'm  a 
spirit  of  another  sort ;  and  if  you  or  the  ladies  are  ill 
used,  it  shall  be  the  Kirkwall  people's  fault,  and  not  mine, 
and  that's  fair ;  and  so  you  had  better  let  them  know 
your  condition,  and  your  circumstances,  and  so  forth,-— 
and  that's  fair  too." 

Magnus  thus  exhorted,  took  up  the  pen,  and  attempted 
to  write  ;  but  his  high  spirit  so  struggled  with  his  paternal 
anxiety,  that  his  hand  refused  its  office.     **  I  cannot  help 
it,"  he  said,  after  one  or  two  illegible  attempts  to  write-— 
'^  I  cannot  form  a  letter,  if  all  our  lives  depended  upon  it." 
And  he  could  not,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  so  suppress 
the   ccHivulsive  emotions  which  he  experienced,  but  that 
they  agitated  his  whole  frame.     The  willow  which  bends 
to  the  tempest,  often  escapes  better  than  the  oak  which 
resists  it ;  and  so,  in  great  calamities,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  light  and  frivolous  spirits  recover  their  elastici- 
ty and  presence  of  mind  sooner  than  those  of  a  loftier 
character.     In  the  present  case,  Claud  Halcro  was  for- 
tniiately  able  to  perform  the  task  which  the  deeper  feel- 
ings of  his  friend  and  patron  refused.     He  took  the  pen, 
and,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  explained  the  situation 
i:i  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  cruel  risks  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  insinuating  at  the  same  time,  as  deli- 
cately as  he  could  express  it,  that,  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  country,  the  life  and  honour  of  its  citizens  should  be 
a  dearer  object  than  even  the  apprehension  or  punishment 
of  the  guilty  ;   taking  care,  however,  to  qualify  the  last 
expression  as  much  as  possible,  for  fear  of  giving  umbragn 
to  the  pirates. 
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Bunce  read  over  the  letter,  which  fortunately  met  Us 
fipprobation ;  and,  on  seeing  the  imme  of  Claitd  Hakro 
at  the  bottom,  he  ei^claimed,  in  great  surprise,  and  with 
more  energetic  expressions  of  asseveration  than  we  choose 
to  record-^*  Why,  you  are  the  little  fellow  •  that  played 
the  fiddle  to  dd  Manager  Gadabout's  company,  at  Hoes 
Norton,  the  first  season  I  came  out  there  !  I  thought  I 
knew  your  cateb^word  of  glorious  John," 

At  another  time  this  recogpition  might  not  hare  heen 
very  gratefid  to  Halcro'a  minstrel  pride  ;  but,  as  mauers 
stood  with  bim»  the  discovery  of  a  golden  mine  could  Dot 
have  made  him  more  b^ppy*  He  iqslantly  rememberedthe 
very  hopeful  young  performer  who  came  out  in  Don  Se- 
bastian, and  judiciously  added,  that  the  mitse  of  glorious 
John  had  never  received  such  esc^lii^t  support  during 
the  time  that  be  was  first  (he  might  have  added,  and  only) 
violin  to  Mr.  Gadabout's  company. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  believe  you  are  right— 
I  drink  1  might  have  shaken  the  seene  as  wdOi  as  Booth 
or   Betterton  either.     But  I  was  destined  to  figure  od 
other  boards,  (sl^ikbg  his  foot  upon  the  deck,)  and  1  be- 
lieve I  must  stick  by  them,  till  I  find  no  board  at  all  to 
support  me.     But  now,  old  acquaintance,  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  yoU' — ^slue  yourself  this  way  a  bit— I  would  have 
you  solus*"    They  leaned  over  the  taffirail,  while  Bunce 
whi^ered  with  more  seriousness  than  he  usually  showed, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  this  honest  oU  heart  of  Norway  pine- 
blight  me  if  I  SHU  pot— ^and  for  the  daughters  too-^esides, 
I  have  my  own  reasons  for  befriending  one  of  them.   I 
can  be  a  wild  fellow  with  a  willing  lass  of  the  game ;  but  to 
such  decent  and  innocent  creattires^^d — n  me,  I  am  Scip- 
io  at  Numantia^  «ad  Ales^ander  b  the  X&aX  of  Darius 
You  remember  how  I  touch  off  Ales^imd^?  (here  he 
started  into  h^roics^) 

'.Thus^W  ^  gmvfi  I  rise  topaye  ipy  lovg;; 
All  draw  your  swords,  with  wings  of  Hgfatniog 
When  1  rush  on,  sure  none  will  dare  to  stay— 
Tis  beauty  calls,  and  glory  shows  the  Ivay.' " 
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damd  Hdoo  foiled  not  toibestow  iheneeessavy  ceiti^* 
lendadoiw  on  his  daciaoiation,  dccianDg,  that,  in  bis 
minion  as  an  honest  man,  he  had  always  thought  Mr. 
.Itamont's  giving  that  speech  far  superior  in  tone  and 
[lergy  to  Betterton. 

Bunce,  or  Altamont,  wrung  his  hand  tenderly.  *'  Ah, 
Oil  flatter  me,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said  ;  ''  yet,  why  had 
ot  the  public  some  of  your  judgment  !-r*I  should  not  then 
ave  been  at  this  pass.  Heaven  knows,  my  dear  Mr. 
lalcro-«-heaFen  knows  with  what  pleasure  I  could  keep 
ou  on  board  with  me,  just  that  I  might  haye  one  friend 
rho  loves  as  much  to  hear,  as  1  do  to  cecite,  the  choicest 
nieces  of  our  finest  dramatic  authors.  The  most  of  us 
ire  beasts — and,  for  the  Kirkwall  hostage  yonder,  he  uses 
ne,  egad,  as  I  use  Fletcher,  I  think,  and  huffii  me  the 
nore,  the  more  I  do  for  bin).  But  bow  delightful  it 
(vould  be  in  a  tropic  night,  when  the  ship  was  hanging  on 
the  breeze,  with  a  broad  and  steady  sail,  for  me  to  re« 
bearse  Alexander,  with  you  (or  my  pit,  box,  and  gallery ! 
Nay,  (for  you  are  a  flower  of  the  muses  as  I  remember,) 
who  knows  but  you  and  I  might  be  the  means  of  inspir- 
ing, like  Orpheus  and  Euiydice,  a  pure  taste  into  our 
companions,  and  soft^iing  their  manners,  while  we  ex^ 
cited  their  better  feelings.^' 

This  was  spoken  with  so  much  unction,  that  Claud 
Halcro  began  to  be  afraid  he  had  both  made  the  actual 
punch  over  potent,  and  mixed  too  many  bewitching  in- 
grediefits  in  the  cup  of  flattery  which  he  had  administer- 
ed ;  and  that,  under  tlie  influence  of  both  potions,  the 
sentimental  pirate  might  detain  him  by  force,  merely  to 
realize  the  scenes  which  his  imagination  presented.  The 
conjuncture  was,  faowover,  too  delicate  to  admit  of  any 
active  efibrt,  on  Halcro's  part,  to  redeem  his  blunder,  and 
therefore  be  only  returned  the  tender  pressure  of  his 
friend's  hand,  and  uttered  the  interjection,  **  alas !"  m  as 
pathetic  a  tone  as  he  could. 

Buoce  immediately  resumed  :  ^  You  are  ri^t,  my 
friend,  these  ape  but  vain  visions  of  felicity,  and  it  remaioa 
but  for  the  unhappy  Altamqnt  to  serve  the  friend  to  whoi»' 


be  is  now  to  bid  farewelL  I  bare  detemuned  to  pot  yoo 
and  tbe  two  girb  ashore,  witb  Fletcber  for  your  protec- 
tion ;  and  so  call  up  tbe  yoong  women,  and  let  them  be 
gone  before  tbe  devil  get  aboard  of  me,  or  of  some  ooe 
else.  Tou  wiU  cany  my  letter  to  tbe  magistrates,  aoc 
second  it  witb  your  own  eloquence,  and  assure  them,  thai 
if  they  hurt  but  one  hair  of  Cleveland's  bead,  there  will 
be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot*" 

Relieved  at  heart  by  thb  unexpected  termination  of 
Buoce's  harangue,  Hidcro  descended  the  companion  lad- 
der two  steps  at  a  time,  and  knocking  at  the  cabin  door, 
could  scarce  find  intelligible  language  enough  to  say  bis 
errand.  The  sisters  hearing  widi  unexpected  joy,  that 
they  were  to  be  set  ashore,  muffled  themselves  in  their 
cloaks,  and,  when  they  learned  that  the  boat  was  hoisted 
out,  came  hastily  on  deck,  where  they  were  apprized  for 
the  first  time,  to  their  great  horror,  that  their  father  was 
still  to  remain  on  board  of  tbe  pirate. 

^^  We  will  remain  witb  him  at  every  risk,"  said  MinDa 
— *^  we  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  him,  were  it  but  for 
an  instant — we  will  live  and  die  witb  him!" 

<<  We  shall  aid  him  more  surely,"  said  Brenda,  who 
comprehended  the  nature  of  their  situation  better  than 
Minna,  ''  by  interesting  tlie  people  of  Kirkwall  to  grant 
these  gentlemen's  demands." 

''  Spoken  like  an  angel  of  sense  and  beauty,"  said 
Bunce  ;  '"  and  now  away  with  you ;  for,  d — n  me,  if  this 
is  not  like  having  a  lighted  linstock  in  the  powder-room 
—if  you  speak  another  word  more,  confound  me  if  1  know 
how  I  shall  bring  myself  to  part  with  you!" 

*'  Go,  in  God's  name,  my  daughters,"  said  Magnus. 
'M  um  in  God's  hand  ;  and  when  you  are  gone  1  shall 
()»ra  little  for  myself — ^and  I  shall  think  and  say,  as  Ions 
m  I  live,  that  this  good  gendeman  deserves  a  better  trade. 
— Gq — go~^way  with  you" — for  they  yet  lingered  k 
reluctance  to  leave  him. 

^'  Siuy  not  to  kiss,"  said  Bunce, ''  for  fear  I  be  tempted 
iu  tisk  my  share.  Into  the  boat  with  your— yet  stop  ai 
instant."    He  drQw  the  three  captives  apart—^'  Fletcher,' 
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aid  he,  **  will  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  and  will 
ee  you  safe  off  the  sea-beach.  But  how  to  answer  for 
■"letcher,  I  know  not,  except  by  trusting  Mr.  Halcro  with 
\ns  little  guarantee." 

He  ofiered  the  minstrel  a  small  double-barrelled  pistol, 
^bich,  he  said,  was  loaded  with  a  brace  of  balls.  Minna 
bserved  Halcro's  hand  tremble  as  he  stretched  it  out  to 
ike  the  weapon.  "  Give  it  to  me,  sir,"  she  said,  taking 
t  from  the  outlaw ;  "  and  trust  to  me  for  defending  my 
ister  and  myself." 

"  Bravo,  bravo  !"  shouted  Bunce.  "  there  spoke  a 
7ench  worthy  of  Cleveland,  the  King  of  Rovers." 

"  Cleveland  !"  repeated  Minna,  "  do  you  then  know 
hat  Cleveland,  whom  you  have  twice  named  ?" 

"  Know  him  !  Is  there  a  man  alive,"  said  Bunce,  "  that 
mows  better  than  I  do  the  best  and  stoutest  fellow  ever 
tepped  betwixt  stem  and  stem  ?  When  he  is  out  of  the 
bilboes,  as  please  Heaven  he  shall  soon  be,  I  reckon  to  see 
70U  come  on  board  of  us,  and  reign  the  queen  of  every 
sea  we  sail  over. — ^You  have  got  the  little  guardian  ;  I 
suppose  you  know  how  to  use  it  ?  If  Fletcher  behaves  ill 
oyou,  you  need  only  draw  up  this  piece  of  iron  with  your 
humb,  so— and  if  he  persists,  it  is  but  crooking  your 
iretty  fore-6nger  thus,  and  I  shall  lose  the  most  dutiful 
nessmate  that  ever  man  had — though,  d — n  the  dog,  he 
will  deserve  his  death  if  he  disobeys  my  orders.  And 
low,  into  the  boat — ^but  stay,  one  kiss  for  Cleveland's 
5ake." 

Brenda,  in  deadly  terror,  endured  his  courtesy,  but 
Umna,  stepping  back  with  disdain,  offered  her  hand, 
^unce  laughed,  but  kissed,  with  a  theatrical  air,  the  fair 
Hand  which  she  extended  as  a  ransom  for  her  lips,  and 
u  length  the  sisters  and  Halcro  were  placed  in  the  boat, 
ivhich  rowed  off  under  Fletcher's  command. 

Bunce  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  soliloquizbg  after  the 
manner  of  his  original  profession.  **  Were  this  told  at 
Port-Royal  now,  or  at  the  Isle  of  Providence,  or  in  the 
Peiits  Guaves,  I  wonder  what  they  would  say  of  me  ! 
Why,  that  I  was  a  good-natured  milksop — a  Jack-a-lent 


ai8.*— WeL,  kt  them.  I  have  done  eooiigbofU 
to  dunk  about  it ;  it  is  worth  while  doiug  ofie  good  a(^ 
if  it  were  but  for  the  rarity  of  the  thing,  and  to  put  om 
in  good  humour  with  one's  self."  Then  turung  to  Mag- 
nus TVoil,  he  proceeded — "  By ,  these  are  bona 

robas,  these  daughters  of  yours !  The  eldest  would  make 
her  fortune  on  the  London  boards.  What  a  dashing  at- 
titude the  wench  had  with  her,  as  she  seized  the  pistol  1- 
d — n  me,  that  touch  would  have  brought  the  house  down. 
What  a  Roxalana  the  jade  would  have  made!"  (for,  mbk 
oratory,  Bunce,  like  Sancho's  gossip,  Thomas  Ceciai, 
was  apt  to  use  the  most  energetic  word  which  came  tu 
hand,  without  accurately  considering  its  propriety.)  "  I 
would  give  my  share  of  the  next  prize  but  to  hear  ber 
spout — 

'  Awaj,  be  gone,  and  icive  a  wbiii«4nd  room, 
Or  I  will  blow  you  up  like  dust — Avaunt ! 
Madness  but  meanly  represents  my  rage.' 

And  then,  again,  that  little,  soft,  shy,  tearfiil  trembler, 
for  Statira,  to  hear  her  recite — 

'  He  speaks  tbe  kindest  words,  and  bobi  fmefa  <biags, 
Vows  with  such  passion,  swean  with  so  much  grace. 
That  'tis  a  kind  of  heaven  to  be  deluded  bj*  biou' 

What  a  play  we  might  Itave  run  up  ! — ^f  was  a  beast  n( 
to  think  of  it  before  I  sent  them  off— 1  to  be  Alexand( 
— Claud  Halcro,  Lysimachus — ^this  old  gentleman  raid 
have  made  a  Clytus  for  a  pinch.     I  was  an  idiot  not 
think  of  it  !•' 

There  was  much  in  this  efiusion  which  might  have  li 
pleased  the  Udaller  ;  but,  to  speak  truth,  he  paid  no  i 
tention  to  it.  His  eye,  and,  finally,  his  spy-glass, we 
employed  in  watching  the  return  of  his  daughters  to  t 
shore.  He  saw  them  land  on  the  beach,  and,  acconi{ 
nied  by  Halcro,  and  another  man,  (Fletcher,  doubtles 
he  saw  them  ascend  the  acclivity,  and  proceed  upon  t 
road  to  Kirkwall,  and  he  could  even  distinguish  li 
Minna,  as  if  considering  herself  as  the  guardian  of  1 


>art7,  walked  a  little  aloef  from  the  rest,  on  the  watch, 
IS  it  seemed,  against  surprise,  and  ready  to  act  as  occa- 
lion  should  require.  At  length,  as  the  Udaller  was  just 
ibout  to  lose  sight  of  them,  he  had  the  exquisite  satisfac- 
ion  to  see  the  party  halt,  and  the  pirate  leave  them,  after 
I  space  just  long  enough  for  a  civil  farewell,  and  proceed 
;lowly  back,  on  his  return  to  the  beach.  Blessing  the 
jrreat  Being  who  had  thus  relieved  him  from  the  most 
igonizing  fears  which  a  father  can  feel,  the  worthy  Udal- 
er,  from  that  instant,  stood  resigned  to  his  own  fate, 
vhatever   that   might  be. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Over  the  raoantains  and  under  Uie  wavw, 
Over  the  fountains  and  under  the  graves, 
Over  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Which  Neptune  obey. 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepett, 
Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

OldSaig. 

The  parting  of  Fletcher  from  Claud  Halcro  and  the 
asters  of  Burgh-Westra,  on  the  spot  where  it  took  place, 
was  partly  occasioned  by  a  small  party  of  armed  men  be- 
ing seen  at  a  distance  in  the  act  of  advancing  from  Kirk- 
wall, an  apparition  hidden  from  the  Udaller's  spy-glass  by 
the  swell  of  the  ground,  but  quite  visible  to  the  pirate, 
whom  it  determined  to  consult  bis  own  safety  by  a  speedy 
return  to  his  boat.  He  was  just  turning  away,  when 
Minna  occasioned  the  short  delay  which  her  father  had 
observed. 

**  Stop,"  she  said ;  "  I  command  you  ! — ^Tell  your 
leader  from  me,  that  whatever  the  answer  may  be  from 
Kirkwall,  he  shall  carry  his  vessel,  nevertheless,  round  to 
Stromness  ;  and,  being  anchored  there,  let  him  send  a 
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boat  ashore  for  Captain  Cleveland  when  he  shall  seei  l*^i' 
smoke  on  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar."  I  -^^ 

Fletcher  had  thought,  like  his  messmate  Bunce,  of 
asking  a  kiss,  at  least,  for  the  trouble  of  escorting  these 
beautiful  young  women ;  «nd,  perhaps,  neither  the  terror  h^ 
of  the  approaching  Kirkwall  men,  nor  of  Minna's  weap^ 
might  have  prevented  his  being  insolent.  But  the  name 
of  his  Captain,  and,  still  more,  the  unappalled,  digDiGed, 
and  commanding  manner  of  IVGnna  Troil,  overawed  him. 
He  made  a  sea  how, — ^promised  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and,  returning  to  his  boat,  went  on  board  with  his  message. 

As  Halcro  and  the  sisters  advanced  towards  the 
party  whom  they  saw  on  the  Kirkwall  road,  and 
who,  on  their  part,  had  halted  as  if  to  observe  them, 
Brenda,  relieved  from  the  fears  of  Fletcher's  presence 
which  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent,  exclaimed,  <^  Merciful 
Heaven  ! — ^Minna,  in  what  hands  have  we  left  our  dear 
father  ?" 

"  In  the  bands  of  brave  men,"  said  Minna,  steadily— 
"  I  fear  not  for  him." 

"  As  brave  as  you  please,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  "but 
very  dangerous  rogues  for  all  that. — I  know  that  feUoff 
Akamont,  as  he  calls  himself,  though  that  is  not  his  right 
name  neither,  a^  deboshed  a  dog  as  ever  made  a  bam 
ring  with  blood  and  blank  verse.  He  began  with  Baro- 
well,  and  every  body  thought  he  would  end  with  tte  gal- 
lows, like  the  last  scene  in  Venice  Preserved." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Minna — "  the  wilder  the  waves, 
ihe  more  powerful  is  the  voice  that  rules  them.  The 
name  alone  of  Cleveland  ruled  the  mood  of  the  fiercest 
amongst  them." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Cleveland,"  said  Brenda,  "  if  such 
are  his  companions, — ^but  I  care  litde  for  him  in  compar- 
ison to  my  father." 

'^  Reserve  your  compassion  for  those  who  need  it,'^ 
said  Minna,  ''  and  fear  notliing  for  our  father. — God 
knows,  every  silver  hair  on  his  head  is  to  me  worth  the 
treasure  of  an  unsunoed  mme^  butJJoipwAAtJbeiss^e 
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rhile  in  yonder  Tassel,  and  I  know  that  he  w3l  be  soon 
afe  on  shore.*^ 

**  I  would  I  could  see  it/'  said  Claud  Halcro  ;  "  but  I 
ear  the  Kirkwall  people,  supposing  Cleveland  to  be  such 
s  I  dread,  will  not  dare  to  exchange  him  against  the 
Jd alter.  The  Scots  have  very  severe  laws  against  theft* 
>opt,  as  they  cafl  it.*' 

**  But  who  are  those  on  the  road  before  us  ?*'  said  Bren- 
la  ;   ^*  and  why  do  they  halt  there  so  jealously  ?" 

*^  They  are  a  patrol  of  the  militia,"  answered  Halcro. 
^  Glorious  John  touches  them  off  a  little  riiarply^ — but 
hen  John  was  a  Jacobite, — 

*  Moadis  without  ba»4b»  ■mioiaiii'd  it  vui  BMpnm, 
}P99mf9  »  cliaiff,  is  wftr  r  weak  ^fimce ; 
8lout  aotn  ftrilwiiili,  t|iey  «iarch  »  bhisteria^  hndt 
Aod  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand.' 

I  fancy  they  halted  just  now,  taking  us,  as  they  saw  us 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  for  a  party  of  the  sloop's  men, 
and,  now  they  can  distinguish  that  you  wear  petticoats, 
tliey  are  movmg  on  again." 

They  came  on  accordingly,  and  proved  to  be,  as  Claud 
Halcro  had  suggested,  a  patrol  sent  out  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  pirates,  and  to  prevent  their  attempting^ 
descents  to  damage  the  country* 

They  heartily  congratulated  Claud  Halcro,  who  was 
well  known  to  more  than  one  of  them,  upon  his  escape 
from  captivity  ;  and  the  commander  of  the  party,  while 
offering  every  assistance  to  the  ladies,  could  not  help  con- 
doling with  them  on  the  circumstances  in  which  their  fa- 
ther stood,  hinting,  though  in  a  delicate  and  doubtful 
manner,  the  difficulties  which  might  be  in  the  way  of  hi^ 
liberation. 

When  they  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  and  obtained  an  audi- 
ence of  the  provost  and  one  or  two  of  the  magistrates, 
these  difficulties  were  more  plainly  insisted  upon. — "  The 
Halcyon  frigate  is  upon  the  coast,"  said  the  provost  } 
"  she  wu  seen  off  Duncansbay-head ;  and,  tfaou^  I  bavt 
18    vox.  It. 


from  jZedand  ttaled  fer  fais  iamediflie  cttcntion.  Amnea 
tleman  named  Mertoun,  residing  at  Jarlsbof,  liad  mMk\[ 
complaint  against  Snailsfoot  the  jagger,  for  faayingasasttikc 
a  domestic  of  his  in  embezzling  some  variable  articialba 
which  bad  been  deposited  in  his  custody,  and  he  was  imlh 
to  take  examinations  on  the  eubject,  and  cause  tbenMiC 
be  restored  to  Mr.  Mertoun,  who  was  aocoualablelortbeaL, 
to  tbe  rigbt  owner.  Vi 

In  all  this  information,  there  was  iKrthing  which  seeoutLj 
interesting  to  the  sisters  excepting  the  wmd  l!itoouo,L 
which  went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  Minnie,  when  sblb 
recollected  the  circumstances  under  which  Mordaii*L 
Mertoun  had  disappeared,  and  which,  wkh  an  esaoUoRleak 
painful,  though  still  of  a  melancholy  nature,  caHed  afm. 
blush  into  Brenda's  cheek,  and  asl^t  degisee  of  nuMstuiiki 
into  her  eye.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  mafistnieli 
spoke  not  of  Mordaunt,  but  of  bia  father ;  and  die  dau^  i 
ters  of  MagQus,  little  interested  in  his  di^ail,  took  leavt  [j 
of  the  provost  to  go  to  their  own  lodgings.  i 

When  they  arrived  at  their  relation's,  Bfinna  made  it  ^ 
her  business  to  learn,  by  such  inquiries  as  she  couM  tasia 
without  exciting  suspicion,  what  was  tbe  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  Cleveland,  which  she  soon  discovered  to  be 
exceedingly  precarious.     The  provost  bad  not,  indeed) 
committed  him  to  close  custody,  as  Claud  Halcro  bad  an- 
ticipated, recollecting,  perhaps,  the  favourable  circunQstan- 
ces  under  which  he  had  surrendered  hin>86lf,  and  bath, till 
the  motnent  of  the  last  necessity,  altogether  to  break  faith 
wkh  him.     But  although  left  apparently  at  lai^e,  he  was 
Strictly  watched  by  persons  well  armed  and  appointed  for 
the  puqK>se,  w^ho  h$d  directioos  to  detain  hi|n  by  force, 
if  he  att0mpted  lo  p^is  certain  narrow  ptpecincts  whichi 
were  allotted 'to  him.     He  was  quartered  In  a  strong  room 
within  what  is  cailed  the  King's  Castle,  anod  at  night  faia 
chambef  door  was  locked  on  the  outside,  and  a  sufficient 
guard  mounted  to  prevent  his  escape.     He  therefore  eo 
joyed  only  tne  degree  of  liberty  which  the  cat,  in  h^ 
xHmtel  sport,  is  sometimes  pleased  to  permit  to  tha  mous( 
Hdva  has  nthmciied ;  and  y^,  such,  warihe  terror  a 
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the  iresQiuoee,  die  dourage,  aod^ferodky  of  lAefijCi^eCap^ 
tain,  that  the  provost  .WiSs  hUrnQd  hy  the  collector,  and 
many  other  sage  citizens  of  KirJfiwaU,  for  :pej;raittmg  biiQ 
to  he  at  large  upon  aay  conditioos. 

It  may  be  well  believed.,  that,  uyndef  ^SMch  ciroumstan- 
<^es,  Cleveland  iiad  no  desire  tOiseek  any  pldce  of  iHiblic 
resort,  conscious  that  i he  w«8  the  object  of  a  mtaj:ed  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  and  iterror.  Hb  favourite  place  of  exer- 
cise, therefore^  was  the  external  aisles  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Magnus,  of  which  the  eastern  end  ^Ipne  is  fitted 
up  for  public  worship.  This  •solemn  old  edifice,  having 
escaped  the  rav^ige  iK'hieh  attended  Ihe  first  convulsions 
of  the  Reformation,  still  netains  some  app^ranoe  of  epis- 
copal dignity.  This  iplaoe  'of  worship  Is  separated  by  a 
screen  from  the  nave  and  western  limb  of  the  cross,  and 
the  v/bok  is  preserved  in:a  alale  of  cleaplio^s  and  de- 
cency, which  might  be  w<ell  proposed  .as;an  tec^ample  to 
the  proud  piles  of  ^esjtmioster  ^and  :8ai|it  [Paur^* 

It  was  ia  this  exterior  ^art  of  ibe  (Cathedr^al  ^ihat  Cleve- 
land was  permitted  to  >waUc,  the  r^tber  that  bis  guairds,  by 
matching  the  single  open  entrance,  bad  the  mean^,  with 
very  little  bconvenience  .to  themselves,  of  previentiog  any 
l>ossible  attempt  at  escape.  The  place  itself  ,wa3  wdl 
suited  to  his  melancholy  ciroumstanoes.  The  lofty  jaod 
vaulted  roof  rises  upon  ranges  of  Saxon  pillars,  ^of  mas^ 
sive  size,  four  ^f  which,  still  larger  than  the  ^rest,  once 
supported  the  lofty  spire,  which,  long  since  ;deslroyed  by 
accident,  has  been  rebuilt  upon  a  idisproportipned  and 
truncated  plan.  The  light  is  admitted  at  tbe  >eaAtein  end 
tlirough  a  lofty,  well-proportioned,  and  iticblyr-^i^i^in^ntfid 
-Gothic  window,  and  the  pavementis  cov^ced jvijjbjaserip- 
tions,  in  ctifierent  languages,  distinguishing  tl^e  gray^ilf 
nohle  Oncadians,  who  bave  at  diffejreftit  itimea  ibe^n  ^ 
posited  within  the  sacred  precincts. 

Here  walked  Cleveland,  musing  over  the  events  of  ibl 
.mis-spent  life,  which,  it  seemed  probable,  might  he  broMgbt 
to  a  violent  and  shameful  close,  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
prime  of  youth.-r—^/  With  i^these  dead,?  he  aaid,  .l0<*ing 
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on  the  pavement,  ''sballlsoon  be  numbered — butnobMif 
man  will  speak  a  blessing  ;  no  friendly  hand  re^ei 
inscription  ;  no  proud  descendant  sculpture  armorial  b 
ings  over  the  grave  of  the  pirate  Cleveland.    My  wbiti 
ing  bones  will  swing  in  the  ^bbet-irons,  on  some 
beach  or  lonely  cape,  that  will  be  esteemed  fatal  and 
cursed  for  my  sake.     The  M  mariner,  as  he  passes 
sound,  will  shake  his  head,  and  teU  of  my  name  and 
tions,  as  a  warning  to  his  younger  comrades. — But, 
na  !  Minna  ! — what  will  be  thy  thoughts  when  the  d& 
reaches  thee  ? — ^Would  to  God  the  tidings  were  dro' 
in  the  deepest  whirlpool  betwixt  Kirki^all  and  Bi 
Westra,  ere  they  came  to  her  ear  ! — and  O,  would 
Heaven  that  we  had  never  nftet,  since  we  never  can 
again  !'' 

He  lifted  up  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  Minna  Ti 
stood  before  him.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  hair  dia^'. 
evelled  ;  but  her  look  was  composed  and  firm,  witbk! 
usual  expression  of  high-minded  melancholy.  She  v4 
still  shrouded  in  the  large  mantle  which  she  had  assumfli, 
on  leaving  the  vessel.  Cleveland's  first  emotion  was » 
tonishroent ;  his  next  was  joy,  not  unmixed  with  ave. 
He  would  have  exclaimed — ^he  would  have  thrown  him- 
self at  her  feet, — ^but  she  imposed  at  once  siience  and  com- 
posure on  him,  by  raising  her  finger,  and  saying,  io  a  lovl 
but  commanding  accent,-*— ^^  Be  cautious— we  are  observ- 
ed— ^there  are  men  without-*— they  let  me  enter  with  diffi- 
culty, f  dare  not  remain  long — ^they  would  think— the] 
might  believe — O  Clevelaod  !  I  have  hazarded  evei] 
thing  to  save  you  !" 

**  To  save  me  i — alas !  poor  Minna !"  answered  Cleve 
land,  **  to  save  me  is  impossible.  Enough  that  I  haf 
seen  you  once  more,  were  it  but  to  say,  for  ever  farewell ! 

'*  We  must,  indeed,  say  farewell,"  said  Minna  ;  "  fi 
fate,  and  your  guilt,  have  divided  us  for  ever. — Cleveland 
I  have  seen  your  associates — need  I  tell  you  more — ae( 
I  say,  that  I  know  now  what  a  pirate  is  ?" 

"  Yott  have  been  in  the  ruffians'  power  !"  said  Clev 
land,  with  a  start  of  agqny— ^"  Did  they 
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Cleveland,"  replied  Minna,  *'  they  presumed  noth- 
—your  name  was  a  spell  over  them.  By  the  power 
bat  spell  over  these  ferocious  banditti,  and  by  that 
le,  I  was  reminded  of  the  qualities  1  once  thought  my 
veland's  !" 

Yes,*'  said  Cleveland,  proudly,  "  my  name  has  and 
II  have  power  over  them,  when  they  are  at  the  wildest ; 
,  had  they  harmed  you  by  one  rude  word,  they  should 
e  found — ^Yet  what  do  I  rave  about — I  am  a  prisoner !" 
^  You  shall  be  so  no  longer,"  said  Minna — "  Your 
ity — the  safety  of  my  dear  father — all  demand  your 
ant  freedom.  I  have  formed  a  scheme  for  your  lib- 
fj  which,  boldly  executed,  cannot  fail.  The  light  is 
ing  without — muffle  yourself  in  my  cloak,  and  you  will 
ily  pass  the  guards — I  have  given  them  the  means  of 
ousing,  and  they  are  deeply  engaged.  Haste  to  the 
eh  of  Stennis,  and  hide  yourself  till  day  dawns  ;  then 
ke  a  smoke  on  the  point,  where  the  land,  stretching 
3  the  lake  on  each  side,  divides  it  nearly  in  two  at  the 
idge  of  Broisgar.  Your  vessel,  which  lies  not  far  dis- 
it,  will  send  a  boat  ashore. — Do  not  hesitate  an  instant!" 
^^  But  youy  Minna ! — should  this  wild  scheme  succeedi" 
d  Cleveland,  '*  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?" 
"  For  my  share  in  your  escape,"  answered  the  maid- 
i«  ^'  the  honesty  of  my  own  intention  will  vindicate  me 

the  sight  of  Heaven ;  and  the  safety  of  my  father, 
bose  fate  depends  on  yours,  will  be  my  excuse  to 


an." 


In  a  few  words,  she  gave  him  the  history  of  their  cap- 
re,  and  its  consequences.  Cleveland  cast  up  his  eyes 
id  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  in  thankfulness  for  the 
cape  of  the  sisters  from  his  evil  companions,  and  then 
isiily  added, — "  But  you  are  right,  Minna ;  I  must  fly  at 
I  rates — for  your  father's  sake  I  must  fly. — Here,  then, 
e  part — ^yet  not,  I  trust,  for  ever." 

**  For  ever  !"  answered  a  voice,  that  sounded  as  from 
sepulchral  vault. 

They  started,  looked  around  them,  and  then  gazed  on 
^ch  other     It  seemed  as  if  the  echoes  of  the  buitdiog 
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had  returned  Cleveland's  last  words,  but  the  pronuncia- 
tion was  too  emphatically  accented. 

"  Yes,  for  ever  !"  said  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  step- 
ping forward  from  Behind  one  of  the  massive  Saxon  jrillars 
which  support  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral.  "  Here  meet 
the  crimson  foot  and  the  crimson  hand.  Well  for  both  that 
the  wound  is  healed  whence  that  crimson  was  derived- 
well  for  both,  but  best  for  him  who  shed  it.— He^e,  then, 
you  meet — and  meet  for  the  last  time  !*' 

"  Not  so,'*  said  Cleveland,  as  if  about  to  take  Minna's 
hand  ;  "  to  separate  nie  from  Minna,  while  I  have  life, 
must  be  the  work  of  herself  alone." 

"  Away  !*'  said  Noma,  stepping  betwixt  them,  "  away 
with  such  idle  folly  T — nourish  no  vain  dreams  of  future 
meetings — ^you  part  here,  and  you  part  for  evfer.  The 
hawk  pairs  not  with  the  dove  ;  guilt  matches  not  with  in- 
nocence.— Minna  Troil,  you  look  for  the  last  tinae  on  this 
bold  and  criminal  man — Cleveland,  you  befaoM  Minna 
for  the  last  time  !" 

"  And  dveamyou,"  said  Cleveland,  indigiitfntly,  **that 
yptir' mummery  infiposes  on  me,  aitid  that  I  am  among  the 
foote  wh6'  se^'  mote  than  trick  in  y^ui*  pi*etendcd  art*?" 

"  Forbeai^,  Clfev^ladd,  foil-bear  !**  said  Minntr,  her  be- 
reditfery  dwe  6t  Nbrtia  augrtehted'  By  the  cifcurtstance  of 
her  sudd<3r[  dppedraf^rce.  "  O;  f6rbear !— ^she  is  powerful 
-^^H^  IS  btot  tbo  ]f)owferful. — Atid  do  yoif,  O  Noma,  re- 
rA^mbi!?r  iffy  father's  ^fefty  h  linked  with  Cleveland's." 

"  And  it  is  well  for  Cleveland  that  I  do  remember  it," 
replied  t1^  Pjrthdrt^s— **  and  that;  for  the  sake  of  one,  I 
atn  here  ttf  did  botli.  You,  ^ith  ybur  childish  purpose,  of 
pi^ssii^g  otiis  of  his  f>ulk  and  stature  under  the  disguise  of 
a*  few  paltry  fdlds^  df  wadmaal"— what  would  your  device 
have  procured  him  but  instatit  repaint  with  bolt  and 
shackle  ? — 1  will  save  him — ^I  will  place  hrm  in  security 
r/n  board  his  bark.  But  let  him  reilounce  these  shores 
for  ever,  and  carry  elsewhere  the  terrors  of  his  sable  flag, 
and  his  yet  blacker  name  ;  for  if  the  sun  rises  twice,  and 
find^  htm  stiH  at  anchor,  his  blood  be  on  his  own  head. — 
Ay,  ld6k  tKV  ^ach  other — ^iook  the  lagt  look  that  I  permit 
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fr>  frail'  ^fectibiii^'^aiMl  say,,  if  yte  ttm  say  it^  Farevrdl  for 

ever  I" 

"  Obey  Jl^r,"  stammeted  ACnna  5  "  remonstrate  not, 
but  obey  h^r." 

Cleiyelandy  g^spttig  hef*  handy  and  kissing  it  ardently,, 
said^  but  so  low  that  she  oilly  could  heiar  it,  ^^  Farewell^ 
Minna,  but  »ot  for  ever." 

"  And  now,  maiden,  begone,"  said  Nocna,  '^  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  Reirokennar^" 

*'  One  word  tnore,"  saiid  Mtnna;,  "  and  I  obey  youi 
Tell  me  but  if  I  have  caught  ariglit  yoinr  lineaiiing-^Is 
MofdauDt  M ertottD  safe  and  recovered  ?" 

^'  R^GoV^erddy  and  safe,"  said  Norna^  ^'  else  wo  to  the 
band  tJoiat  shed  his  blood !" 

MiQBa  slowly  sought  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
turned  back  fvondt  Htne  to  time  to  look  at  the  sbadowy  form 
of  Noma,  and  the  stately  and  military  figure  of  Gleve- 
land,,  ds  they  Utobd  together  in  the  deepening  gloom  of 
the  adeidnt  Cathedral.  When  she  looked  back  a  second 
time,  they  were  isi  motion,  atd  Cleveland  followed  the 
matiroo,  asy  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  she  glided  to-^ 
wards  one  of  the  side  aisles*  When  IVfinna  looked  back 
a  third  time,  their  figiares  were  no  lortger  visSile.  She 
collected  herself,  and  walked  on  to  tbe  easlerb  ddor  by 
v^hicb  she  had  entered,  and  listened  for  an  instant  to  tlie 
guard,  who  talked  together  on  the  olitslide. 

<^  The  Zethmd'  girl  stays  a  bng  &iie  with  this  pirate 
fellow,"  said  one*  "  I  wish  they  have  not  more  to  speak 
about  dian  the  liansom  of  her  father." 

"  Ay,  tffuly,"  answered  another,  "  tbe  wenches  will 
Iiave  mcare  symffathy  with  a  handsome  young  piiate,  than 
ail  old  bed^'ridden  burgher/' 

Theit  diseoufse  was  here  ioiterrupted  by  her  of  wb6m 
they  i^er^  speaking ;  and,  09  if  taken  in  tbe  mannet,  they 
pulled  off  their  hats,  made  their  awkward  obeisances,  and 
looked  not  a  Httie  embarrassed  and  confbsed. 

Mimna  retul'ned  to  the  house  where  sbe  lodged,  mueb 
^ectedv  yet,  on  the  wbdie,  pleased  with  the  tfesultof  ber 
eiqi^ition»  whkfa  seemed  to  pat  her  fiitber  dut^of  dmiger,. 
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and  assured  her  at  oace  of  the  escape  of  Cleveland,  an^l^^ 
of  the  safety  of  young  Mordaunt.     She  hastened  to  com-  ■  ^' 
municate  both  pieces  of  intelligence  to   Brenda,  who 
joined  her  in  thankfulness  to  heaven,  and  was  herself  wel 
nigh  persuaded  to  believe  in  Noma's  supernatural  pre- 
tensions, so  much  was  she  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  employed.     Some  time  was  spent 
in  exchanging  their  mutual  congratulations,  and  minglin; 
tears  of  hope,  mixed  with  apprehension ;  when,  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening,  they  were  interrupted  by  Claud  Hal- 
cro,  who,  fun  of  a  fidgetting  sort  of  importance,  not  qd- 
mingled  with  fear,  came  to  acquaint  them,  that  the  prison- 
er, Cleveland,  had  disappeared  from  the  Cathedral,  m 
which  he  had  been  permitted  to  walk,  and  that  the  pro- 
vost, having  been  informed  that  Minna  was  accessary  to 
his  flight,  was  coming,  in  a  mighty  quandary  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances. 

When  the  worthy  magistrate  arrived,  Minna  did  oot 
conceal  from  him  her  own  wish  that  Cleyeland  should 
make  his  escape,  as  the  only  means  which  she  saw  of  re- 
deeming her  father  from  imminent  danger.  But  that  she 
had  any  actual  accession  to  his  flight  she  positively  de- 
nied ;  and  stated,  '^  that  she  had  parted  from  Cleveland  in 
the  Cathedral,  more  than  two  hours  since,  and  then  left 
him  in  company  with  a  third  person  whose  name  she  did 
not  conceive  herself  obliged  to  communicate.^' 

*'  It  is  not  needful.  Miss  Minna  Troil,"  answered  Pro- 
vost Torfe ;  '*  for  although  no  person  but  this  Captain 
Cleveland  and  yourself  was  seen  to  enter  the  kirk  of  Saint 
Magnus  this  day,  we  know  well  enough  that  your  cousin, 
old  UUa  Troil,  whom  you  Zetlanders  call  Noma  of  Fitful- 
head,  has  been  cruising  up  and  down,  upon  sea  and  land, 
and  air,  for  what  I  know,  in  boats  and  on  ponies,  and  it  may 
be  on  broomsticks  ;  and  here;,  has  been  her  dumb  Drow, 
too,  coming  and  going,  and  playing  the  spy  on  every  one 
— and  a  good  spy  he  is,  for  be  can  hear  every  thing,  and 
telb  nothing  again,  unless  to  his  mistress.  And  we  know, 
besides,  that  she  can  enter  the  kirk  when  all  the  doors 
are  fast,  and  has  been  seen  there  more  than  once,  Grod 


save  us  from  the  Evil  One  ! — ^Axid  so,  without  farther 
questions  asked,  1  conclude  it  was  old  Noma  whom  you 
left  in  the  kirk  with  this  slashing  blade — and,  if  so,  they 
may  catch  them  again  that  can. — I  cannot  but  say,  how- 
ever, pretty  Mistress  Minna,  that  you  Zetland  folks  seem 
to  forget  both  law  and  gospel,  when  you  use  the  help  of 
witchcraft  to  fetch  delinquents  out  of  a  legal  prison  ;  and 
the  least  that  you,  or  your  cousin,  or  your  father,  can  do, 
is  to  use  influence  with  this  wild  fellow  to  go  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  hurting  the  town  or  trade,  and 
then  there  will  be  little  harm  in  what  has  chanced  ;  for, 
heaven  knows,  I  did  not  seek  the  poor  lad's  life,  so  I  could 
get  my  hands  free  of  him  without  blame ;  and  far  less 
did  I  wish,  that,  through  his  imprisonment,  any  harm 
should  come  to  worthy  Magnus  Troil  of  Burgh-Westra." 

"  I  see  where  the  shoe  pinches  you,  Mr.  Provost,"  said 
Claud  Halcro,  ''  and  I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  my 
friend  Mr.  Troil,  as  well  as  for  myself,  that  we  will  Niy 
and  do  all  in  our  power  with  this  nian  Captain  Cleveland, 
to  make  him  leave  the  coast  directly." 

^^-  And  I,"  said  Minna,  '<  am  so  convinced  that  what 
you  recommend  is  best  for  all  parties,  that  my  sister  and 
1  will  set  off  early  to-morrow  morning  to  the  House  of 
Stennis,  if  Mr.  Halcro  will  give  us  his  escort,  to  receive 
my  father  when  he  comes  ashore,  that  we  may  acquaint 
him  with  your  wish,  and  to  use  every  influence  to  induce 
this  unhappy  man  to  leave  the  country." 

Provost  Torfe  looked  upon  her  with  some  surprise. 
"  It  is  not  every  young  woman,"  he  said,  "  would  wisl 
to  move  eight  miles  nearer  to  a  band  of  pirates." 

"  We  run  no  risk,"  said  Claud  Halcro,  interfering. 
"  The  House  of  Stennis  is  strong  ;  and  my  cousin,  whom 
it  belongs  to,  has  men  and  arms  within  it.  The  young 
ladies  are  as  safe  there  as  in  Kirkwall ;  and  much  good 
may  arise  from  an  early  communication  between  Magnus 
Troil  and  his  daughters.  And  happy  am  1  to  see,  that  in 
your  case,  my  good  old  friend, — as  glorious  John  says>— 


-After  much  debate, 


The  man  provail't  above  the  mafiftrate." 
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The  provost  smiled,  nodded  has  head,  and  ki^kated,  I  r^ 
as  far  as  he  thought  be  coald  do  so  wkh  decency,  how 
happy  he  should  be  if  die  Fortune's  Favourite,  and  her 
disorderly  crew,  would  leave  Orkney  without  farther  id-  |  j 
terference,  or  violence  on  either  side.     He  could  not  au- 
thorize their  being  supplied  from  the  shore,  be  said ;  but, 
either  for  fear  or  favour,  they  were  certain  to  get  pro- 
visions at  Stromaess.     This  pacific  magistrate  then  took 
leave  of  Haleit)  and  the  two  ladies,  who  proposed,  the 
next  monung,  to  transfer  their  residence  to  the  House  ot 
Stennis,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  salt-water  lake  of 
the  same  name,  and  about  four  miles  by  water  from  the 
Road  of  SttomnesB,  where  the  Rover's  vessel  was  lying. 


It  was  one  branch  of  the  various  art3  by  which  Noma 
endeavoured  to  maintain  her  pretensions  to  supernatural 
powers,  that  she  made  herself  familiarly  and  practically 
acquainted  with  all  the  secret  passes  and  recesses,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  which  she  could  hear  of,  whether  by 
tradition  or  otherwise,  and  was,  by  such  knowledge,  often 
enabled  to  perform  feats  which  were  otherwise  unaccouut- 
able.     Thus,  when  she  escaped  from  the  tabernacle  at 
Burgb-Westra,  it  was  by  a  sliding  board  which  covered  a 
secret  passage  iti  the  wadi,  known  to  none  but  herself  and 
Magnus,  who,  she  was-  well  assured,  would  not   betray 
her.     The  profusioi^  also,  with  whieh  she  Tavisbed  a  con- 
siderable income,  otherwise  of  no  ose  to  her,  enabled  her 
to  procure  t&e  earliest  intelligence  respecting  whatever 
she'  desired  to  know,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  all 
other  assistance  necetilif)^  fb  ^yff  her  phms^  into  effect. 
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Cle^elaod,  itfk>n  tbe  present  occasion,  had  reason  to  ad- 
mire both  ber  sagacity  and  her  resources. 

Upon    her   applying    a    little    forcible    pressure,   a 
dcxMT,    which  was  concealed  under   some  rich   wooden 
sculpture  in  the  screen  which  divides  the  eastern  aisle 
from  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral,  opened,  and  disclosed  a 
dark    narrow  winding  passage,  into  which  she  entered, 
telling  Cleveland,  in  a  whisper,  to  follow,  and  be  sure  he 
shut  the  door  behind  him.     He  obeyed,  and  followed  her 
in  darkness  and  silence,  sometimes  descending  steps,  of 
the  number  of  which  she  always  apprized  him,  sometimes 
ascending,  and  often  turning  at  short  angles.     The  air 
was  more  free  than  he  could  have  expected,  the  passage 
being  Tentilated  at  different  parts  by  unseen  and  ingeni- 
ously contrived  spiracles,  which  communicated  with  the 
open  air*     At  length  their  long  course  ended,  by  Noma 
drawing  aiside  a  sliding  panel,  which,  opening  behind  a 
woodeDy  or  box-bed,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  admitted 
them  into  an  ancient,  but  very  mean  apartment,  having  a 
latticed  window,  and  a  groined  roof.     The  furniture  was 
much  dilapidated  ;  and  its  only  ornaments  were^  on  tbe 
one  mie  of  tbe  wall,  a  garland  of  faded  ribands,  such  as 
are  used  to  decorate  whale-vessels  ;  and  on  the  other,  an 
eacuccbion,  bearing  an  Earl's  arms  and  coronet,  surround- 
ed with  the  usual  emblems  of  mortality.     The  mattock 
and  spade,  which  lay  in  one  corner,  together  with  the 
appearance  of  an  old  man,  who,  in  a  rusty  black  coat, 
and  skniched  hat,  sat  reading  by  a  table,  announced  that 
they  were  in  the  habitation  of  the  church-beadle,  or  sex- 
ton, and  in  the  presence  of  tliat  respectatde  ftmctionary. 
When  bis  attention  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the 
sUding  paael,  be  arose,  and  testifying  much  respect,  but 
no  surprise,  took  his  shadowy  hat  from  his  thin  grey  locks, 
and  stood  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  Noma,  with  an 
ak  of  profound  humility. 

^  E^  faithftd,"  said  Noma  to  tbe  old  man,  **  and  be* 
waie  you  show  liot  any  Uviog  mortal  tbe  aeeret  path  te 
the  Sanctuary." 
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The  old  man  bowed,  in  token  of  obedience  and  of 
thanks,  for  she  put  money  in  his  hand  as  she  spoke. 
With  a  faltering  voice,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  she 
would  remember  his  son,  who  was  on  the  Greenland  voy- 
age, that  he  might  return  fortunate  and  safe,  as  be  had 
done  last  year,  when  he  brought  back  the  garland,  point- 
ing to  that  upon  the  wall. 

<'  My  cauldron  shall  boil,  and  my  rhyme  shall  be  said 
in  his  behalf,"  answered  Noma.  "  Waits  Pacolet  with- 
out with  the  horses  ?" 

The  old  sexton  assented,  and  the  Pythoness,  command- 
ing Cleveland  to  follow  her,  went  through  a  back  door  of 
the  apartment  into  a  small  garden,  corresponding,  in  its 
desolate  appearance,  to  the  habitation  they  had  just  quit- 
ted. The  low  and  broken  wall  easily  permitted  them  to 
pass  into  another  and  larger  garden,  though  not  much 
better  kept,  and  a  gate,  which  was  upon  tlie  latch,  let 
thenvinto  a  long  and  winding  lane,  through  which.  Noma 
having  whispered  to  her  companion  that  it  was  the  only 
dangerous  place  on  their  road,  they  walked  with  a  basty 
pace.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  poor  dwellings,  on  either  hand,  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  houses.  They  saw  only  one  woman,  who 
was  looking  from  her  door,  but  blessed  herself,  and  re- 
tired into  her  house  with  precipitation,  when  she  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  Noma  stalk  past  her  with  long  strides.  The 
lane  conducted  them  into  the  country,  where  the  dumb 
dwarf  waited  witli  three  horses,  ensconced  behind  the 
wall  of  a  deserted  shed.  On  one  of  these  Noma  in- 
stantly seated  herself,  Cleveland  mounted  another,  and, 
followed  by  Pacolet  on  the  third,  they  moved  sharply  on 
through  the  darkness ;  the  active  and  spirited  animals  on 
which  they  rode  being  of  a  breed  ratlier  taller  than  those 
reared  in  Zetland. 

After  more  than  an  hour's  smart  riding,  in  which  Noma 
acted  as  guide,  they  stopped  before  a  hovel,  so  utterly 
desolate  in  appearance,  that  it  resembled  rather  a  cattle- 
shed  than  a  cottage. 
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'*  Here  jrou  mudt  remain  till  dawn,  wben  your  si^al 
can  be  seen  from  jour  vessel,"  said  Noma^  consigning  the 
horses  to  the  care  of  Pacolet,  and  leading  the  wbj  into 
the  wretched  hovel,  which  she  presently  illuminated  by 
lighting  the  small  iron  lamp  which  sh%  usually  carried 
akmg  with  her.  *^  It  is  a  poor,"  she  said,  ^'  but  a  safe 
place  of  refuge  ;  for  were  we  pursued  hither,  the  earth 
would  yawn  and  admit  us  into  its  recesses  ere  you  were 
taken.  For  know,  that  this  ground  is  sacred  to  the  Grods 
of  old  Valhalla. — And  now  say,  man  of  mischief  and  of 
blood,  are  you  friend  or  foe  to  Norna,  the  sole  priestess 
of  these  disowned  deities  ?" 

^'  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  your  enemy  ?"  said 
Cleveland.— *^^  Common  gratitude^^^" 

*^  Common  gratitude,"  said  Norna,  interrupting  him, 
**  is  a  common  word — ^and  words  are  the  common  pay 
which  fools  accept  at  the  hands  of  knaves ;  but  Norna 
must  be  requited  by  actions — by  sacrifices." 
'^  Well,  mother,  name  your  request." 
*^  That  you  never  seek  to  see  Minna  Troil  again,  and 
tbat  you  leave  this  coast  in  twenty-four  hours,"  answered 
Noma.  » 

'<  II  is  impossible,"  said  the  (>itlaw  ;  ^  I  camiot  be 
soon  enough  found  in  the  sea-stiNres  which  the  sloop  most 
have^^ 

^  You  can*  I  wiU  take  care  you  are  fully  supplied  ; 
and  Caithness  and  Hebrides  are  not  far  distant — ^yoo  can 
depart  if  you  will." 

'« And  why  should  I,"  said  Cleveknd,  «'  if  I  wiD  not  ?" 
'*  Because  your  stay  endangers  others,"  said  Norna, 
*'  and  will  prove  your  own  destruction.  Hear  me  with 
attention.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  lying  sense- 
less on  the  sand  beneath  the  cli&  of  Sumbuigh,  I  read 
that  in  your  countenance  which  Unked  you  with  me,  and 
those  who  were  dear  to  me  ;  but  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  was  hidden  from  mine  eyes.  1  aided  m  saving  your 
Ufe*-Hn  preaervmg  your  pn^perty.  1  aided  in  doing  so 
the  very  youth  whom  you  have  crossed  in  his  dearest  a(* 
Tections — crossed  by  tale-bearing  and  slander." 
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^^IsknderMcrtonii  !*'  exoiaimed  €]ev6liiiid.  **Bf 
heanreni,  I  scarce  nreiitidned'  l&s  mnm  at  Bargh^'We^tra, 
if  it  is  that  which  you  meaD.  The  peddling: feildTr  Bryce, 
tneaoing,  I  believe,  to  be  m^  friend,  beciause  be  found 
something  couid  be  made  by  me,  did,  I  have  since  bearti, 
cany  tattle,  or  truths  I  know  not  which,  ta  llie  old  mad, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  wiible  iskuid. 
But,  for  me,<  I  scarce  thought  of  him  as  a  rival ;  ebe,  I 
had  taken  a  more  honourable  way  to  rid'  myself  of  him/' 

'^  Was  the  poini  of  your  doufale^^ged  knife  directed 
Co  the  bosokn-  c^  an  unarmed  man,  intended  to  carve  out 
that  more  honourable  way  ?"  said  Ncfna,-  steraly. 

Cleveland  was  conscience-struck,,  and  renoMinedi  silent 
for  an  instant,  ere  he  repUed,  *<  there,  indeed,  I  wa^ 
wroiig ;  but  he  is,  I  thadk  heaven:,  recoveredy  and  wel- 
come to-  an  honourable  satisfaictiDR*" 

.'« Cleveland,?'  sdd  ihe  Pythoness,  '<  No !  The  fiendr 
who  employs  you  as  his  implement  is  powerful ;  but  wilii 
me  he  shall  not  strtive^  You  are  of  that  temperafnient 
^hk^h  the  dark.  InAoenoes  desire  as'  tiie  tools  of  their 
ageoGy;.  bold,- balight^,^  and  endauoted,.  urarestiiained  h)^ 
principle,  and  having  only  in  its  room  a  wild  sense  of  ioh 
ddnSkkaUe  pride j  wMeb  ducb  Sfiem  ealT  iMtmoar;'  SucA  yoa 
arof  and  as  sdebt  ydiir  course  threeghi  life'  hasi 
ward  and  unrestrained,  bloody  and  tempestuous*  By 
bciweiver,  jt  shall  be  eontroKed,"  she  cohcluded,'8tretx:h- 
bgxmt  her  stafi*,  asi  if  in.  the  attitude!  of  dbterioined  authbv^ 
ity — '*  ay,  even  although  the  demon  whei  presideSf  over  h 
sboHiM  nvvf  arise  in  Us  termors." 

Cleveland  laughed  scornfnUy.  *^(9ood  niodier,.''  he 
soids  ^  reterVe  such  hmrgaage  for  the  rude  saMdr  that  isn*' 
plores'  you<  to  bestow  liim  fair  wind, <  or  the  pobr  fiaberman 
that  asks  succesa  tb  his  nets  add  linesw  £  have  been  long 
inaccessible  both  to  feaar  and  to  soperadcioo#  Call  forth 
your  demon,  if  you  command  one^  and  phnse  him  befiare 
me.  The  man  tliat  has  spent  years  in  company  with  in*' 
carnate  deviky  cad  scan»  dread,  the  pieaeaee  of  a  di^* 
etnbedied  fiend »" 


This  wss^saM^  wid»  a  daretess  aodr  detipenite  bitterness 
of  spirit,  which  proved  too  powerfully  energetic  even  for 
the  dekisioos  of  Noma's  insanity  ;  and  it  was  with  ahol- 
lour  and  tremulous  voice  that  she  asked  Clevebnd'-^^^  For 
what,  then,  do  you  hold  me,  if  you  deny  the  power  1  heve 
bought  so  dearly  ?" 

**  You  have  wisdom,  mdther."  said  Cieveiand  ;  "  at 
least  yon  hs\'e  art,  and*  art  is  power.  I  hoid  you  ior  obe 
who  knows  how  to  steer  upon  the  current  of  events,  but 
I  deny  your  power  to  change  its  course.  Do  nof,  there-* 
fore,  wastie  words  in  quoting  terrors  hr  wkieh  I  hwe  no 
feeling,  but  tell  me  at  once,  wherefore  ydu  woald  Have 
me  depart  ?" 

<«  Because  -I  wiH  hive  you  see  Minna:  no  more,"  an- 
swered Noma—*"  Because  Mtnfta-is  the  destined'  bride  of' 
him  whom  men  call  Mbrdaunt  Mertoun'«**-BecKiise  if  yon 
depart  not  within  twenty-four  hours^  oifcer  destruction 
awaits  you.  In  these  plain  words  there  is  no^  i»elaphysi»' 
cal  delbsion^^^ Answer  me  a^  plainly.-' 

^*  In  as  phtfa)  wordSf^  tiien,"  ansi^ered  Clei^dnki^  **  I 
will  not  leave  thesd  islands^— seic,  at  least,  tK  I  hares^eD 
Mima  Troil ;  and  never  shatt  your  Misvdajanfr  possess' her 
while  I  live-" 

"  Hear  him  !"  said  Nomal-^'-^  hear  a  mortal  man  spurn 
at  the  means  of  proloogii^g  his*  life  !-^hear  a  sinful-^a 
most  sinful  being,  refuse  the  titae  which  falte  yet  affisrds* 
for  repentance,  and  for  the  salvation  of  aa  immortal  sooi ! 
— ^Behold  him  how  be  stands  erect ^bf)hl>  and  oon&denti& 
his  youthful  strength  and  courbge  !  My  ejes^  unosed  to* 
tears-  even  my  eyes,  which  have  sei  little  cause  to  weep 
for  him,  are  bhoded  with  sorrow,. to  think  wUat  so  fakr  a- 
form  will  be  ere  the  second  sun  set !" 

'*  Mother,"  said  Cleveland,  firmly,  yet  Ttith  sonf^  touch 
of  sorrow  in  his  voice, ''  I  in  part  understand  your  threats* 
You  know  more  than  we  do  of  the  course  of  the  Halcyon 
— ^perhaps  have  the  means  (for  I  acknowledge  yon  have 
shown  wonderful  skill  of  combioation  in  such  a^irs)  ol 
directing  her  cruise  our  way.     Be  it  so^*"^!  ^irifi  not  depart 
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from  my  purpose  for  that  risk.  If  the  frigate  comes  hith- 
er,  we  have  still  our  shoal  water  to  trust  to  ;  and  I  think 
they  will  scarce  cut  us  out  with  boats,  as  if  we  were  a 
Spanish  xebeck.  I  am  therefore  resolved  I  will  hoist  once 
more  the  flag  under  which  I  have  cruised,  avail  ourselves 
of  the  thousand  chances  which  have  helped  us  in  greater 
odds,  and,  at  the  worst,  fight  the  vessel  to  the  very  last  ; 
and,  when  mortal  man  can  do  no  more,  it  is  but  snapping 
a  pistol  in  the  powder-room,  and  as  we  have  lived,  so  wiU 
we  die." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  as  Cleveland  ended  ;  and  it 
was  broken  by  his  resuming,  in  a  softer  tone — '^  You  have 
heard  my  answer,  mother  ;  let  us  debate  it  no  farther, 
but  part  in  peace.  I  would  willingly  leave  you  a  remem- 
borance,  that  you  may  not  forget  a  poor  fellow  to  whom 
your  services  have- been  useful,  and  who  parts  with  you  io 
no  unkindness,  however  unfriendly  you  are  to  his  dearest 
interests.— ^Nay,  do  not  shun  to  accept  such  a  trifle,"  he 
said,  forcing  upon  Noma  the  little  silver  enchased  box, 
which  had  been  once  the  subject  of  strife  betwixt  Mertoun 
and  him  ;  *^  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  which  I 
know  you  value  not,  btit  simply  as  a  memorial  that  you 
have  met  him  of  whom  many  a  strange  tale  will  hereafter 
be  told  in  the  seas  which  he  has  traversed." 

'*  I  accept  your  gift,"  said  Noma,  ^^  in  token  that,  if  1 
have  in  aught  been  accessary  to  your  fate,  it  was  as  the 
involuntary  and  grieving  agent  of  other  powers.  Well  did 
you  say  we  direct  not  the  current  of  the  events,  which 
hurry  us  forward,  and  render  our  utmost  eShtts  unavail- 
ing ;  even  as  the  wells  of  Tuftiloe*  can  wheel  ihe  stoutest 
vessel  round  and  round,  in  despite  of  either  sail  or  steer- 
age.--^Pacolet  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  louder  voice,  <<  what, 
ho  »  -Pacolet !" 


*  A  well,  in  the  language  of  tbosn  seas,  denotes  one  of  the  wiiirlpools.  or 
circular  eddies,  which  wheel  and  boil  witji  asionishiag  strens^tb,  and  are  very 
dangerous.  Hence  the  distinction,  in  old  Engiish»  betwixt  %odls  and  traveSf  the 
latter  signifying  the  direct  coward  course  of  the  tide,  and  the  former  the  smooth, 
^f»St  <>il)^l|09»uiff  wbirlpao|sy  wi^te  slrsQgtb  seems  ta  t^  9ye)  alinosi  ifra 
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A  large  stone,  wbich  lay  at  die  side  of  the  wd  of  die 
bora),  fell  a$.  she  spoke,  and  to  Cleveland's  surprise,  if 
not  somewhat  to  his  fear,  the  misshapen  form  of  the  dwarf 
i^as  seen,  like  some  overgrown  reptile,  extricating  himself 
out  of  a  subterranean  passage,  the  entrance  to  which  the 
stone  had  covered. 

Noma,  as  if  impressed  by  what  Cleveland  had  said  on 
the  subject  of  her  supernatural  pretensions,  was  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  to 
enforce  them,  that  she  hastened  to  explain  the  phoaome^ 
non  he  had  witnessed. 

*^  Such  passages,"  she  said,  '<  to  which  the  entrances 
are  carefully  concealed,  are  frequently  found  in  these 
islands^->the  places  of  retreat  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
where  they  sought  refuge  from  the  rage  of  the  Normans, 
the  pirates  of  that  day.  It  was  that  you  might  avail  your- 
self of  this,  in  case  of  need,  that  I  brought  you  hither. 
Should  you  observe  signs  of  pursuit,  you  may  either  lurk 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  until  it  has  passed  hy,  or  escape, 
if  you  will,  through  the  farther  entrance  near  the  lake,  by 
which  Pacolet  entered  but  now. — And  now  farewell  ! 
Think  on  what  I  have  siud ;  for  as  sure  as  you  now  move 
and  breathe  a  liying  man,  so  surely  is  your  doom  fixed 
and  sealed,  unless,  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  you  have 
doubled  the  Burgh^-head." 

''  Farewell,  mother !"  said  Cleveland,  as  she  departed, 
bending  a  look  upon  him,  in  which,  as  he  could  perceive 
by  the  lamp,  sorrow  was  mingled  with  displeasure. 

The  interview,  which  thus  concluded,  left  a  strong  ef- 
fect even  upon  the  mind  of  Cleveland,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  imminent  dangers  and  to  hair*breadth  escapes. 
He  in  vain  attempted  to  shake  off  the  impression  left  by 
the  words  of  Noma,  which  he  felt  the  more  powerful,  be- 
cause they  were  in  a  great  measure  divested  of  her  wont- 
ed mystical  tone,  which  he  contemned.  A  thousand  times 
he  regretted  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  delayed  the 
resolution,  wbich  he  bad  long  adopted,  to  quit  his  dreadful 
and  dangerous  trade ;  and  as  often  he  firmly  determinedi 
thatfConkl  he  but  seeMiana  Trail  once  more*  w«re  it  but 


for  %  .]|Rt/farttwril»  be  mmU  have  itha  doop,  «b  soon  u 
bU.<)Oinrad^fiiKtfeieKlrioated.frofn  tbeir  paribus  situatioQ, 
eodc^VjOjur  toobtaio  «he  benefit  of  the  King's  pardon,  and 
dUtingui^b  biraaolfi  iif  possible,  in  aooie  more  Jiooourable 
course  of  fwariuwu 

This  resolution,  to  which  be  again  and  again  pledged 
birp^elf,  bad  At  ilengtb  a  sedative  efiect  on  bis  mental 
penurbatifMi,  sand^  ^wst^i  in  bis  doak,  he  enjoyed,  for  a 
tiii>e,.tbatjmperifct  repose  wbieii  exbaii8tednature.de- 
jQwds  iSfl  her  Iribfute,  even  ifirom  those  who  ace  situated  on 
the  verge  of  the  most  imminent  danger*  But  how  far 
soever  ibe  :guiltj^  may  satisfy  bis  own  mind,  and  stupify 
•the  feettngsiof  remorse,  by  such  a  conditioned  ^repentance, 
we  may  well  question  .whether  it  is  <not,*^iithe  sight  of 
.Heavei\,.ratber  a. presumptuous  aggravation,  ^lan  an  ex- 
piation of  bb  avis. 

When  develftpd  awoke,  itbe  gney  4aiwn  yras  abeady 
miBglkig  wJib  the  twilight  of  «n  tOreadiaii  night.  He 
found  :hiip3elf  .QQ^tbfe  vei:^e.<if  a  heai^fuhsheet^iif  water, 
iwbicbjcbsfe  :byrtbe|daoe  wh^re:beiliadijiesitid,twa6  nearly 
divided  by  two  hnigues^xf  tlaad  that approBcfa 'each  o^er 
fsom  lbe!Qppo«ing. sides  Difrtbe  Uce,.  and  are  intsome  de- 
igree  MPit^  by  tbe  Biiidge  of  Qnobgar,  ailong  eauseway, 
cpntai(iing  openings  to  perniitfJiheA^w, and  reflux  of  the 
tide.  Behind  him,  and  fronting.ip  ibe  ^Bridge,  stood  that 
reinarkable  se^iciiicle  xif  bngte  upright  stones,  which  has 
no  rival  in  :Britain,  e^coeptiegthe  inimtlable  monument  at 
Stonebeqge.  These  immenae  blocks.of  .stone,  all  of  them 
j^bove  twelve  feet,  and  several  being,  even  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  heigbl;,  st^oiod  around  the  ^rate  ^i  the  grey 
jjgbt  of  tiie  rdawpingt  like  the  phantom  tforms.of  antedi- 
Wian  giant^s,  wboi  ishfiouded  iin  tlie  bafailimcQts  of  the 
jdead,  c^Mne  itO'.reiirieiti  byi  tbi^:  pale  .light,  >theveairtfa  which 
tbey^^d  plagwdjby>tbfiroppreasiQin,aAd4»llated fay  tbeir 
iSins,  till  they  brought  dpwnupooitithe  .vengeance  of  long- 
Suffering  Heaven.^* 

Cleveland  was  less  interested  by  this.siDiguJar  menu* 
m$at  i)f.MMwiiy.  tbdQrby  :Cbe  distant  vicwcoE  Stromness^ 
>vJ^i;ibibtir9Mdrf|fib9^  imDmostB 
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strikiog'tt  li^i^yt^thea^Mtaneeiofoiie  of  Ihie^istok,  and 
some  wet  fero  supplied  'him  «wi(h  {fu«l  ■sufBetmtilo  make 
the  appointed  sri^al.  it  had  "been  earnestly  watched  for 
on  board  the  sloop  ;  'forJGetfe's  incapacity  became  daily 
more  apparent;  and  even  his  most  steady  'adhereols 
agreed  it  would  be-best  to  submit  to 'Clevelaivd'isoominani^ 
till  they  got 'back  tolbe  iWeat  Indies. 

Bunoe,  who  came  with  the  boat  to^briogofThis^avoar 
ite  compander,  danced,  cursed,  shouted,  ^ind  spouted  ifo 
joy,  when  he  saw  him  once  rnore  at  freedom.  **  They 
had  already,"  he  said,  <^  made  some  proi^ress  in  -viotual- 
ling  the  sloop,  and  they  might  have  made  more,  :but  for 
that  drunken  old  swab  Go^e,  whp  imnded  ooihing  but 
splicing  the  main-bpace." 

The  boat's  crew  were  inspired  with  Ae  same  ^enthusi- 
asm, and  rowed  ^so  hard,  that,  although  tb^  tide ^was against 
'them,  and  the  air  of  wind >fai)ed,  they  <soon  pkeed  (Cleve- 
land >QDee  more 'On  the^uarter^deek^df 'tbe  vessel  which 
it  was  'his  -misfeFtuiie  'to  command. 

The  first  exercise  of  the  Captain's  power  was  to  make 
known  to  Magnus  Troil  that  he  was  at  full  freedom  to 
depart — that  he  was  willing  to -make  him  any  compensa- 
tion in  his  power,  for  the  interruption  of  his  voyage  to 
Kirkwall  ;  and  that  Captain  Cleveland  was  desirous,  if 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Ttoil,  to  >  pay  his  repects  to  him  on  board 
his  brig — ^thank  him  for  former  favours,  and  apologize  for 
the  circumstances  attending  his  detention. 

To  Bunce,  who,  as  the  roost  civilised  of  the  crew, 
Cleveland  had  entrusted  this  message.,  j(h.e  old  plain-deal- 
ing UdnHer  made  the  following  answer :  **  Tell  your 
Captain  that  I  should  be  glad  to  think  he  had  never  stop- 
ped any  one  upon  the  Jiigh  sea,  save^siich  as  haveanfiered 
as  little  as  I  have.  Say,  too,  .that  if  j  we  are  (to  ii^Qntiniie 
friends,  we  shall  be  most  so-iit  a  jdislapce .;  ;for  i  lake  ihe 
sound  of  his  cannonballsias  little  Aiy  sea,  jss  he  would  like 
the  whistle  of  a  bullet :by. land  from  n^ /nAe-guD.  Say, 
m  a  word,  that  I  am  sorry  I  was  iOUstaken  io  Jiim,  and 
that  he  would  have  done  .bemerte'haBe^nMerMid.Airitbe 
SpaBiaod.£the  jaaagehe  iB>liei>iwiugtiw'  ^       "  *  "'*"  ^ 
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"  Aod  8o  ditt  is  your  maasage,  old  Snapcbolerickr 
said  BuDoe— '*  now,  stap  my  vitals  if  I  have  not  a  miod 
to  do  your  errand  for  you  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
teach  you  more  respect  for  gentlemen  of  fortune  !  Bull 
wont,  and  chiefly  fcr  the  sake  of  your  two  pretty  wenches, 
not  to  mention  my  old  friend  Claud  Halcro,  the  very  vis- 
age of  whom  brought  back  all  the  old  days  of  scene- 
shifting  and  candle>snuffifig.  So  good  morrow  to  you, 
Gaflfer  Seal's-cap,  and  all  is  said  that  need  pass  be- 
tween us." 

No  sooner  did  the  boat  put  off  with  the  pirates,  who 
left  the  brig,  and  now  returned  to  their  own  vessel,  than 
Magnus,  in  order  to  avoid  reposing  unnecessary  confideQce 
in  the  honour  of  these  gentlemen  of  fortune,  as  they  call- 
ed themselves,  got  his  brig  under  way  ;  and,  the  wind 
coming  favourably  round,  and  increasing  as  the  sun  rose, 
he  crowded  all  sail  for  Scalpa->flow,  intending  there  to  dis- 
embark and  go  by  land  to  Kirkwall,  where  he  expected 
to  meet  his  daughters  and  his  friend  Claud  Halcro* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Now,  KmoMii  now  the  last  reBeclion  make. 
What  thou  wouldst  follow,  what  thou  must  forsake. 
By  our  ill-omenM  stars  and  adverse  Heaven, 
No  middle  object  to  thy  choice  is  given. 

Hmry  and  JSmma. 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven  ;  the  boats  were  busily 
fetching  off  from  the  shore  the  promised  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water,  which,  as  many  fishing  skiffs  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  were  got  on  board  with  unexpected 
speed,  and  stowed  away  by  the  crew  of  the  sloop,  with 
equal  despatch.  All  worked  with  good  will ;  for  all,  save 
Clev«lind  himself*  were  weary  of  a  coast,  where  every 
oMitoiptinoteastd  their  danger,  and  where,  which-they  es- 
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teemed  a  worse  misfortune,  there  was  no  booty  to  be  won. 
BuDce  and  Derrick  took  the  immediate  direction  of  this 
iuty-y  while  Cleveland ,  walking  the  deck  alone,  and  in 
iileoce,  only  interfered  from  time  to  time,  to  give  some 
)rder  which  circumstances  required,  and  then  relapsed 
nto  his  own  sad  reflections. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  men  whom  situations  of  guilt, 
error,  and  commotion,  bring  forward  as  prominent  agents. 
The  first  are  s|>irits  so  naturally  moulded  and  fitted  for 
ieeds  of  horror,  that  they  stalk  forth  from  their  lurking- 
)laces  like  actual  demons,  to  work  in  their  native  element, 
is  tbe  hideous  apparition  of  the  Bearded  Man  came  forth 
It  Versailles,  on  the  memorable  6th  October,  1789,  the 
Jeligbted  executioner  of  the  victims  delivered  up  to  him 
3y  a  blood-thirsty  rahble.  But  Cleveland  belonged  to 
the  second  class  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  are  in- 
i^olved  in  evil  rather  by  the  concurrence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances than  by  natural  inclination,  being,  indeed,  one 
in  whom  his  first  engaging  in  this  lawless  mode  of  life,  as 
the  follower  of  his  father,  nay,  perhaps,  even  his  pursuing 
it  as  his  father's  avenger,  carried  with  it  something  of  mit- 
igation and  apology  ;— one  also  Who  often  considered  his 
guilty  ntuation  with  horror,  and  had  made  repeated, though 
ineffectual,  efforts  to  escape  from  it. 

Such  thoughts  of  remorse  were  now  rolling  in  his  mind, 
and  he  may  be  forgiven,  if  recollections  of  Minna  min- 
gled with  and  aided  them.  He  looked  around,  too,  on 
his  mates,  and,  profligate  and  hardened  as  he  knew  them 
to  be,  he  could  not  think  of  their  paying  tbe  penalty  oi 
his  obstinacy.  "  We  shall  be  ready  to  sail  with  the  ebb 
tide,"  he  said  to  himself — "  why  should  I  endanger  these 
men,  by  detaining  them  till  the  hour  of  danger,  predicted 
by  chat  singular  woman,  shall  arrive  ?  Her  intelligence, 
howsoever  acquired,  has  been  always  strangely  accurate ; 
and  her  warning  was  as  solemn  as  if  a  mother  were  to 
apprize  an  erring  son  of  his  crimes,  and  of  his  approach- 
ing punishment.  Besides,  what  chance  is  there  that  I  can 
agaio  see  Minna  i  She  is  at  Kirkwall,  doubtless,  and  to 
hold  my  course  ihither  wouM b^-to  steef  f^gtkf'UpQIFIte 
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rocks.  No,  1 1^  aot  endanger  tkese  poor  felkm-1  I  "Wi 
will  ml  with  die  ebb  tide.  On  tbe  desokate  Hebrides,  et  lie  an 
on  tbe  Qorthrwest  coast  of  Ireland,  I  will  learethe  vessel,  I  "Tli 
and  retorn  bitber  in  sorae  disguise — ^yet,  why  should  Ire-  Ik 
turn,  siince  it  will  perhaps  be  only  to  see  Minna  die  bride  Isrior 
of  Mordaunt  ?  No— let  the  vessel  sail  with  this  ebb  tide  I  ''Ai 
without  nie.     I  will  abide  and  take  my  fate/'  riei 

His  meditations  were  here  interrupted  by  Jack  Bunce,  luse 
who,  hailing  him  noble  Captain,  said  they"  w^re  ready  to  I  ^T 
sail  when  he  pleased.  I^ii^ 

"  When  you  please.  Bunco ;  for  I  shall  lea^  the  com-  Wr 
mand  with  yoo,  and  go  ashore  at  Stromness,''  said  Oeve-  h^ 
land.  m\ 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  matter,  by  Heaven !''  answer-  m 
ed  Bunce.  ^  The  command  with  me,  truly  !  and  ho9  rl 
the  devil  am  I  to  get  the  crewlo  obey  me  9  Why,  even  lii 
Dick  Fletcher  rides  rusty  on  me  now.  and  ^n.  You  |:ii3 
know  well  enough  that,  without  you,  we  shall  be  all  at  each  I  •> 
other's  throats  in  half  an  hour ;  and,  if  you  desert  us,  |> 
wiiat  a  rope's  end  does  it  si^ify  whether  we  are  destroy  Iv 
ed  by  the  kiag's  cruisers,  or  by  each  other  ?  Come,  I 
come,  noble  Captain,  there  are  black-eyed  g^rls  enough  in  l| 
the  world,  but  where  will  you  find  so  tight  a  sea<4)oat  as  \ 
the  litde  Favourite  here,  manned  as  she  is  with  a  set  of 
tearing  lads, 

'  Fit  to  disturb  tbQ  peace  of  all  the  wodd, 
And  rale  it  when  His  wildest  t'" 

"  You  are  a  precious  fool,  Jack  Bunco,"  said  Cleve- 
land, half  angry,  and,  in  despite  of  himself,  half  diverted 
by  the  false  tones  and  exaggerated  gestur?  of  the  stage 
struck  pirate* 

"  It  may  be  so,  noble  Cagtw/'  vJSjwered  3uDce, 
«  and  it  may  be  that  I  hs^ve  tf^y  Gows^des  in  my  folly. 
Here  are  you,  now,  going  to  pla,y  All  for  Xx)ve,  and  the 
World  well  Lost,  and  yet  you  cannot  bear  a  harmless 
bounce  in  blank  verse— Well,  I  can  talk  prose  for  the 
pmtter,  for  I  have  news  W)ugh  to  tell— ai>d  SjMrang^  news 


^  Welly  iprichee  deliver  them  (to  speak  diy  own  cant) 
ike  a  man  of  this  world." 

<'  Tlie  Stromness  fishers  will  accept  nothing  for  their 
provisions  and  trouble,"  said  Bunce — *^  there  is  a  won-* 
ler  for  you  !" 

*'  And  for  what  reason,  I  pray  ?"  said  Cleveland ;  "  it 
s  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  cash  being  refused 
it  a  sea-port." 

**  True — ^they  commonly  lay  the  charges  on  as  thick 
IS  if  they  were  calking.  But  here  is  tlie  matter.  The 
>WDer  of  the  brig  yonder,  the  father  of  your  fair  Imoin- 
Ja,  stands  paymaster,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  civility 
with  which  we  treated  his  daughters,  and  that  we  may 
act  meet  our  due,  as  he  calls  it,  on  these  shores." 

'*  It  is  like  the  frank*hearted  old  Udaller  !"  said  Cleve- 
land ;  *^  but  is  he  at  Stromness  ?  I  thought  he  was 
to  have  crossed  the  island  for  Kirkwall." 

'^  He  did  so  purpose,"  said  Bunce  ;  ^^  but  more  folks 
than  King  Duncan  change  the  course  of  their  voyage. 
He  was  no  sooner  ashore  than  he  was  met  with  by  a  med* 
dling  old  witch  of  these  parts,  who  has  her  finger  in  every 
man's  pie,  and  by  her  counsel  he  changed  his  purpose  oi 
going  to  Kirkwall,  and  lies  at  anchor  for  the  present  in 
yonder  white  house,  that  you  may  see  with  your  glass  up 
the  lake  yonder.  I  am  told  the  old  woman  clubbed  also 
to  pay  for  the  sloop's  stores.  Why  she  should  shell  out 
the  boards  I  cannot  conceive  an  idea,  except  that  she  is 
said  to  be  a  witch,  and  may  befriend  us  as  so  many 
devils." 

'^  But  who  told  you  all  this  ?"  said  Cleveland,  without 
using  his  spy-glass,  or  seeming  so  much  interested  in  the 
news  as  his  comrade  had  expected. 

**  Why. '  replied  Bunce,  '<  I  made  a  trip  ashore  this 
morning  to  the  village,  and  had  a  can  with  an  old  ac* 
quaintance,  who  had  been  sent  by  Master  Troil  to  look 
after  matters,  and  I  fished  it  aU  out  of  him,  and  more  too 
than  I  am  desirous  of  telling  you,  noble  Captain.'' 
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<<  And  who  in  your  iotelligeiie^r  V*  wM  Ckvcihad  ; 

"  has  he  got  no  name  ?'^ 

"  Why,  he  is  an  old,  fiddling,  foppish  aequiAitance  of 
mine,  called  Halcro,  if  yen  must  know,''  siid  Buace. 

*<  Halcro !"  echoed  Cleveland,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
surprises — ^'  Cliaiid  Halbro  ?--«why,  be  Went  ashore  at 
Inganess  with  Minna  aihd  h^r  sister — Where  are  they  ?" 

^*  Why,  that  is  just  what  I  did  not  want  to  tell  you," 
replied  the  confidant—*^*  yet  hafng  me  if  I  can  help  it,  for 
I  cannot  balk  a  fine  situatioh. — ^That  start  had  a  fine 
efiect—^O  ay,  and  the  spy*glass  is  turned  on  th6  House  of 
Stennis  now  /-^WeU,  yonder  they  are,  it  must  be  oon- 
fessed^^indifferently  well  guards  too*  Some  of  the  old 
witch's  people  are  come  dvctf  frond  that  mountaia  of  an 
island-^Hoy,  as  they  (ia(l)  it  9  and  thie  old  gt^atleman  has 
got  some  felloWs  uniler  arms  himself.  But  what  of  all 
Siat,  noble  Captain  !--*-give  you  bttt  the  word}  and  we 
snap  up  the  wenches  to-mgbt—iflafi  tbem  under  batches 
-^man  the  capstan  by  daybreak-«-up  top-sails — and  aail 
with  the  iriorniag  tide." 

'<  You  sicken  me  with  your  viUany,"  said  Cleveland, 
turning  away  Ir6ra  him. 

''  Umph  !-^villany,  and.sickeh  you  !"  said  Bunce^ 
^'  Now,  pray,  what  have  I  said  but  what  hat  been  done  a 
thousand  times  by  gentlemen  of  fortune  like  ourselves  ?'^ 

*^  Mention  it  not  again,"  said  Cleveland  ;  then  took  a 
turn  along  the  deck,  in  deep  meditation,  and^  coming  back 
to  Bunce,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Jack,  I  will 
see  her  once  more." 

'^  With  aU  my  heart,"  aiaid  Biince,  sullenly. 

**  Once  more  will  I  see  her,  and  it  may  be  to  abjure  at 
her  feet  this  cursed  trade,  aode^piilte  my  offencea     ■    " 

<^  At  the  gtlfowa  !"  sflid  Buoce^  cOn^ileling.  tb<  sen- 
tenee^^^^  with  all  my  heart !-— confess  and  b^  hanged  it  a 
nriosl  revereiild  proverb*" 

«<  Najr-^nt,.  debr  Jack  T'  aa&d  Gfetr^and^ 

«(  Dear  Jack  !"  anawered  Bilhee).iii;  «h^sted<  ASeil. 
tone—"  a  dear  sight  you  have  been  to  dear  Jack*  Bui 
bald'yourowo  Q0urspr-*lMi^.dQpe.i^|;b'.4^ariiig|^^ 


»r  eviMi — I  ih^uU  litit  ikfcerf  y«k<  undi  my  "^Uknoinreoov* 

*'  Now  mu^  I  tt)Oth  this  aiUy  feHavr  as  it  he  were  • 
Kiiled  child,"  £tokl^  Cldvebildy  apeakinig  at  Bunoe,  ftatnot 
»  biin  ;  *<  and  vet  he  has  sense  encn^b^  and  hmveiy 
Qough  too  ;  and  one  woidd  think,  kia^sess  eoougii  toi 
now  that  men  don't  pick  their  words  during  &  gale  of 
rind." 

**  Why,  that's  true,  Clement,"  said  Bunce,  **  tod  there 
i  my  hand  ujion  it — And,  now  I  think  upon't,  you  shall 
lave  yout  hist  mterview,  for  it's  out  of  my  line  to  prevent 
I  parting  scene  ;  and  what  signifies  a  tide-^we cansaiil by 
o-morrof^s  ebb  as  well  as  by  this." 

Cleveland  ingbed,  for  Nofna's  prediction  rushed  on  his^ 
nind  ;  but  the  opportutnty  of  a  last  meeting  with  Minna 
vas  too  teHipting  to  be  resigned  either  for  presentiment  or 
prediction. 

**  I  will  go  pfeseotly  ashore  to  the  place  where  tfa^ 
ill  are,"  «iid  Bunco ;  ^^  and  the  payment  of  these  stores 
shall  serve  me  for  a  pretext ;  and  I  will  carrjt  any  letters 
or  message  from  you  to  Minna  with  the  dexterity  of  a  vdet 
de  channbre*" 

"  But  they  have  armed  men— ^you  may  be  in  danger,"' 
said  Cleveland. 

**  Not  d  whifr-H30C  a  vAik^^^  replied  Bunco.  <*  I  pro- 
tected the  wenches  when  they  were  in  my  power;  I 
warrant  their  father  will  neither  wrong  me,  nor  see  me 
wronged." 

**  You  say  true,"  said  Cleveland,  '^  it  is  not  m  his  na«^ 
ture.  I  will  instandy  write  a  note  to  Minna."  And  be 
ran  down  to  the  cAin  for  thM  purpose,  where  his  wasted 
much  paper,  »re,  with  a  trembling  haibd,  and  throbbing 
heart,  he  achieved  such  a  letter  as  he  hoped  might  prevail 
00  Minna  t»  peribit  hiiii  a  farewell  meeting  on  the  succeed- 
iag  morning. 

His  adheretit;  Btefie^  io  thto  meuiDrliile,.  soughl  out 
FlausfaiMr,  of  Wb^sa*  anpport  ito  second  any  motion  what* 
ever,  he  accounted  himself  perfectly  sure ;  and,  foUoirat 
sateilhe,  be  imtvded-biroaelf  on  the  twful  ^ 
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presence  of  Hawkins  llie  boatswain,  and  Derrick  the 
quarter-master,  who  were  regaling  tliemselves  witii  a  can 
of  rumbo,  after  the  fatiguing  duty  o^  the  day. 

"  Here  comes  he  can  tell  us,"  said  Derrick. — **  So, 
Master  Lieutenant,  for  so  we  must  call  you  notv,  I  think, 
let  us  have  a  peep  into  your  counsels— When  will  the 
anchor  be  a-trip  ?" 

"  When  it  pleases  heaven,  Master  Quarter-roaster," 
answered  Bunce,  *'  for  I  know  no  more  than  the  stem- 
post." 

"  Why,  d — n  my  buttons,"  said  Derrick,  "  do  we  not 
weigh  tUs  tide  ?" 

**  Or  to-morrow's  tide,  at  farthest  ?"  said  the  Boat- 
swain— "  Why,  what  have  we  been  slaving  the  whole  com- 
pany for,  to  get  all  these  stores  aboard  ?" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bunce,  "  you  are  to  know  that 
Cupid  has  laid  our  Captain  on  board,  carried  the  vessel, 
and  nailed  down  his  wits  under  hatches." 

"  What  sort  of  play-stuffis  all  this?"  said  the  Boatswain, 
gruffly.  ^*  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  us^  say  it  in  a  word, 
like  a  man." 

"  Howsomdever,"  said  Fletcher,  "  1  always  think 
Jack  Bunce  speaks  like  a  man,  and  acts  like  a  man  too-^ 
and  so,  d'ye  see " 

**  Hold  your  peace,  dear  Dick,  best  of  boUy-backs,  be 
s3ent,"  said  Bunce — <^  Gentlemen^,  in  one  word,  the 
Captain  is  in  love." 

"  Why,  now,  only  think  of  that !"  said  the  Boatswain ; 
^^  not  but  that  I  have  been  in  love  as  often  as  any  man, 
when  the  ship  was  laid  op." 

"  Well,  but,"  continued  Bunce,  "  Captain  Cleveland 
is  in  love-^Yes— Prince  Volsciua  is  in  love  ^  and,  though 
that's  the  cue  for  laughing  on  the  stage,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter  here.  He  expects  to  meet  the  girl  to^^norrow,  for 
the  last  time  ;  and  that,  we  all  know,  leads  to*  another 
meetings"  and  another,  and  so  on  till  the  Haleyon  in  down 
on  us,  and  then  we  may  look  for  more  kieks  than  half- 
peooe*"'.. 


<•  Bj  ,"  said  the  Boatswain,  with  a  sounding  oath, 
"  we'll  have  a  mutiny,  and  not  allow  him  to  go  ashore,-— 
eh.  Derrick  ?" 

"  And  the  best  way  too,"  said  Derrick. 

*'  What  d'ye  think  of  it,  Jack  Bunce  ?"  said  Fletcher, 
in  whose  ears  this  counsel  sounded  very  sagely,  but  who 
still  bent  a  wistful  look  upon  his  companion. 

'^  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen,"  said  Bunce,  *^  I  wil 
mutiny  none,  and  stap  my  vitals  if  any  of  you  shaU." 

"  Why  then  I  won't,  for  one,"  said  Fletcher  ;  "  but 
what  are  we  to  do,  since  howsomdever— ^— " 

'^  Stopper  your  jaw,  Dick,  will  you  ?"  said  Bunce. 
*^  Now,  Boatswain,  I  am  partly  of  your  mind,  that  the 
Captain  must  be  brought  to  reason  by  a  litde  wholesome 
force.  But  you  all  know  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  and 
will  do  nothing  unless  he  is  allowed  to  hold  on  his  own 
course.  Well,  TU  go  ashore  and  make  this  appointment. 
The  girl  comes  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Captain  goes  ashore — ^we  take  a  good  boat's  crew  with 
us,  to  row  against  tide  and  current,  and  we  will  be  ready 
at  the  signal,  to  jump  ashore  and  bring  off  the  Captain 
and  the  girl,  whether  they  will  or  no.  The  pet-child 
will  not  quarrel  with  us,  since  we  bring  oS  his  whirligig 
along  with  him ;  and  if  he  is  still  fractious,  why,  we  will 
weigh  anchor  without  his  orders,  and  let  him  come  to  his 
senses  at  leisure,  and  know  his  friends  another  time." 

**^  Why  this  has  a  face  with  it.  Master  Derrick,"  said 
Hawkins. 

^'  Jack  Bunce  is  always  right,"  said  Fletcher ;  *'  how- 
somdever,  the  Captain  will  shoot  some  of  us,  that  is  oer^ 
tain." 

''  Hold  your  jaw,  Dick,"  said  Bunce ;  **  pray  who  the 
devil  cares,  do  you  think,  whether  you  are  shot  or  hanged  ?" 

<<  Why,  it  don't  much  argufy  for  the  matter  of  that«" 
replied  Dick ;  "  howsomdever— — " 

'*  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you,"  said  his-  inexorable  patnm, 
''  and  hear  me  out. — We  will  take  him  at  unawares,  so 
that  he  shall  neither  have  tune  to  use  cutlass  wxc  pop* ; 
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arfdlmyitol^fer  the  dear  lore  I  ieair  Him,  witt^be^tU  first 
to  l»f  bhn  OQ  his  btck.  There  is  a  nice  tigbt-gbine  bit 
of  a  pinnace,  that  is  a  consort  of  this  chase  of  the  Cap- 
tain's,— if  I  have  an  dpportuiiitj,  I'll  snap  her  up  on  roy 
own' aedoutii." 

*^  ¥eil,  yes,- '  said  Derrick,.  '*  let  you  alone  for  keeping 
on  the  look-out  for  your  own  comforts." 

**  Faith,  nay,"  said  Bunce,  "  I  only  soatcfa  at  them 
wheii  l6ey  oocne  fairly  in  my  way,  or  are  purchased  hy 
diot  of  my  own  wit ;  and  none  of  you  could  have  faUeo 
on  such  a  plau  as  tbisw  We  shall  have  the  Captain  with 
US)  head,  band,  and  heart  and  all,  besides  mfaking  a  scene 
fit' to  finfish'  a  comedy.  Sb  I  wiJl  gd  ashore  to  make  the 
appointlaent^  and  do  you  possess  some  of  the  gentlemen 
vtbo  are  still  sober,  and  fit  to  be  trusted,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  our  intentions^" 

Bunce,  with  his  friend  Fletcher,  departed  accordingly, 
and  the  two  veteran  (Nrates  remained  looking  at  eaoh 
other  in  sitence^  until  the  Boatswain  ^oke  at  last. 
"  BlowBie,Dcrf ick,  if  1  like  tbeto  twa  dafiadandiUy  young 
feltows  if  tb^  are  not  the  true  breed.  Why,  they  are  no 
more  like  the  I'overs  I  have  known,  than  this  sloop  is  to^a 
6fSt*rat^«  Why,  there  was  old  Sharpe  that  read  prayers 
to  his  ship's  company  every  Sunday,  what  wouM  he  have 
said  to  btve  beard  it  propose  to  bring  two  wenefaes  on 
board  ?" 

*^  And  what  would  tough  old  Black  Beard  have  said," 
answered  his  companion,  ^*  if  they  had  expected  to  keep 
them  to*  themselves  ?  They  deserve  to  be  made  to  walk 
tl»e  plank  for  their  impodeocd ;  or  to  be  tied  back  to  back 
and  set  a-diving,  and  I  care  not  how  soon." 

"  Ay,  but  vrfio  is  to  command  thd  ^p  then  ?"  said 
Hawkins. 

<«  Why^  what  aila  you  at  oU  Goffe  ?"  aaswered  Derrick. 

*^  Why,  he  has  sii6ked  the  mookey  so  lotvf  and  so 
ofteu^"  S8^  the  Boalswas,  ^'  that  the  best  ci  hka  is 
bttfied.  He  is  little  better  than  an  old  woman  when  be 
is  sober,  :a«d  hcf  is  roaring  mad  when  be  is  dnmkf^-we 
have,  bad  .enough  of..Go&." 
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<*  Wlqr^  tbeiii  wkat  cPye^sd^  to  yduTBelf  or  m  me,  B&at^ 
^ain  ?"  demanded  the  Quarter-master.  ^^  i  am  cont^M 
>  toss  up  for  it." 

'^  Rot  it,  no,"  answered  the  Boatswain,  after  a  mo- 
lent's  con^deration  ;*  **  if  we  were  within  reaich  of  thf 
-ade-winds,  we  might  either  of  us  make  a  shift ;  but  it 
ill  take  all  Cleveland's  navigation  to  get  us  there  ;  and 
3,  I  think,  there  is  nothing  Mke  Bunce's  project  for  the 
resent.  Hark,  he  calls  for  the  boat — ^I  must  go  on  deck 
nd  have  her  lowered  for  his  honour,  d— -n  bis  eyes." 

The  boat  was  lowered  accordingly,  made  its  voyage  up 
lie  lake  with  safety,  and  landed  Bunce  within  a  few  faun- 
red  yards  of  the  old  mansion-house  of  Stennis.  Upon 
rrtving  in  front  of  the  house,  he  found  that  hasty  meas- 
ires  had  been  taken  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  the 
Dwer  windows  being  barricaded,  with  places  left  for  ii^e 
>{  musketry,  and  a  ship-gun  being  placed  so  as  to  com- 
nand  tbe  entrance,  which  was  besides  guarded  by  two 
seotineb.  Bunce  demanded  admiasiod  at  the  gate, 
which  was  briefly  and  uncermiMiiiousiy  refused,  with  an 
exhortation  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  goire  about  his 
busiDGSS  before  worse  came  of  it.  Aa  be  continued, 
however,  importunately  to  iosist  on  seeing  some  one  of 
tbe  family,  and  iMted  his  bustness  to  be  of  tbd  most  ur- 
gent nature,  Claud  Haksro  at  length  appeared,  aod  with 
more  peevishness  than  belonged  to  his  usual  manner,  that 
admirer  of  glorious  John  expostulated  with  his  oki  ac  - 
quainttace  upon  his  pertitHKsious  foily. 

''  You  are,"  be  said,  ^'  like  foolish  mbtbs  flattering 
about  a  caadle,  which  is  sure  at  last  to  coBSUflie  yoo." 

<^  And  you,"  said  Bonee,  *^  ape  a  sdt  of  stingieas 
drones,  whom  we  can  smoke  out  of  your  defences  at  our 
pleasure,  with  half^i-dozen  of  hahc^grenades." 

^'  Smoke  a  fool's  head  V^  said  Halcro ;  ^<  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  mind  your  own  matters,  or  there  will  be  those 
upon  you  ndU  smoke  you  to  purpose.  Either  begone,  or 
tell  me  ic  two  words  what  you  want ;  for  you  are  like  to 
receive  no  welcome  here  save  from  a  blunderbuss.  We* 
tre  men  anougb  of  ourselves  ,  caiuLhayaisjjmingz'Mor  .. 


daunt  Mertoun  come  froa  Hojr,  wlioin  jroor  Caplm  so 
nearly  murdered/' 

"  Tushi  man,"  said  Bunce,  *^  he  did  but  let  out  a  Et- 
tle  malapert  blood.'' 

*^  We  want  no  such  pblebolomy  here,"  said  Claud 
Ualcro  ;  **  and,  besides,  your  patient  turns  out  to  be 
nearer  allied  to  us  than  either  you  or  we  thought  of ;  so 
}'ou  may  think  bow  little  welcome  the  Captain  or  any  of 
his  crew  are  like  to  be  here." 

**  Well ;  but  what  if  I  bring  money  for  the  stores  sent 
on  board  ?" 

"  Keep  it  till  it  is  asked  of  you,"  said  Halcro.  '^  There 
are  two  bad  paymasters — he  that  pays  too  soon,  and  be 
that  does  not  pay  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  at  least  give  our  thanks  to  (be 
donor,"  said  Bunce. 

^^  Keep  them,  loo,  till  they  are  asked  for,"  answered 
the  poet. 

**'  So  this  is  all  the  welcome  I  have  of  you  for  old  ac- 
quaintance' sake  ?"  said  Bunce. 

'*  Why,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Master  Altamont?" 
said  Halcro,  somewhat  moved. — ^*  If  young  Mordaaot 
had  had  his  own  will,  he  would  have  welcomed  you  with 
^  the  red  Burgundy,  Number  a  thousand.'  For  God's 
sake  begone,  dse  the  stage  direction  will  be.  Enter  guard, 
and  seise  Altamont." 

*^  I  will  not  i^ve  you  the  trouble,"  said  Bunce,  ^*  bot 
will  make  my  exit  inetandy. — Stay  a  moment — ^I  bad 
almost  foi^ot  that  I  have  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  tallest  of 
your  girls  there — Minna,  ay,  Minna  is  her  name.  It  is  a 
farewell  from  Captain  Cleveland— you  cannot  refuse  to 
give  it  her?" 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  !"  said  Halcro-«-^<  I  comf»ehend-* 
I  comprehend — Farewell,  fair  Armida«^ 

HM  fiSkm  and  *muA  bollels.  'mid  tempesti  tad  tn, 
TIm  daogar  it  loKlhiA  IB  bopeleM  desire !' 

Tell  me  but  this— is  there  poetrv  io  it  i" 


'^  ChokefiiD  to  the  seal,  wifii  Bongy  sodikc,  Add  elegy/* 
answered  Bunce  ;  ^*  but  let  her  bttve  it  ctntioasly  and 
secretly.*' 

**  Tush,  man  !^«4each  me  to  deliver  a  billet*doox  !— * 
me,  who  have  been  in  the  Wits'  Cofiee-house,  and  have 
seen  all  the  toasts  of  the  Kit-Cat  Chib  ! — Minna  shall 
have  it,  then,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  Mr.  Altamont, 
and  for  your  Captain's  sake,  too,  who  has  less  of  the  core 
of  devil  about  him  than  his  trade  requires.  There  can 
be  no  barm  in  a  farewell  letter," 

**  Farewell  then,  old  boy,  for  ever  and  a  day  !**  said 
Bunce  ;  and  seising  the  poet's  hand,  gave  it  so  hearty  « 
gripe,  that  be  left  him  roaring,  and  shaking  his  fist,  like  a 
dog  when  a  hot  cinder  has  fallen  on  his  foot. 

Leaving  the  rover  to  return  on  board  the  vessel,  we 
remain  with  the  family  of  Magnus  Troil,  assembled  at 
their  kinsman's  mansion  of  Stennis,  where  they  maintain* 
ed  a  constant  and  careful  watch  against  surprise. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  had  been  received  with  much  kind* 
ness  by  Magnus  Troil,  when  he  came  to  his  assistance, 
with  a  small  par^  of  Noma's  dependants,  placed  by  her 
under  bis  command.  The  Udaller  was  easily  satisfied  that 
the  reports  mstilled  into  his  ears  by  the  Jagger,  zealous 
to  augment  his  favour  towards  his  more  profitable  cu^ 
tomer  Cleveland,  by  dimbishing  that  of  Mertoun,  were 
without  foundation.  They  had,indeed,been  confirmed  by 
the  good  Lady  Gbwrowrum,  and  by  common  fame,  both 
of  whom  were  pleased  to  represent  Mordaunt  Mertoun  as 
tn  arrogant  pretender  to  the  favour  of  the  sisters  of  Burgh* 
Westra,  who  only  hesitated,  sultan-like,  on  whom  he 
should  bestow  the  handkerchief.  But  common  fame, 
Magnus  considered,  was  a  common  liar,  and  he  was  some* 
Umes  disposed  (where  scandal  was  concertied)  to  regard 
the  good  Lady  Ukywrowram  as  rather  an  uncommon  spec- 
imen of  the  same  genus*  He  therefore  received  Mordaunt 
once  more  into  full  ftvour,  listened  with  moch  surprise 
to  Ae  claim  wUth  Noma  laid  to  the  young  man's  duty, 
•ad  with  no  less  interest  to  her  hrtention  of  surrendering 
10  him  the  considerable  pt^upBriy  which  a^be  had  inherited 


from  heif  fiitbst*  Najr,  k  is  even  probtUe  Ibltf  tiidti^  he 
gave  no  iniaiediate  ansnrdr  tb  bi^r  binto  ocMc^raing  ae 
union  betwixt  bis  eldest  daughter  and  ber  beir,  be  niigbt 
tbifik  suisb-ati  alliaiie^ rtBcommenieciiiM'ti^ellby: tbe'ycH)ng 
man's  personal  fxierits,  a^  by  Ihe  diaiice^  it-e^ve  of  rminal* 
ing  the  ve^  large  estate  whidi  bdd  been  divided  betwixt 
his  owd  fatbi^  aiid  that  of  Norna.  At  all-  ei^enls^  the 
Udallef  receiviBd  his  young  friend  Unth  much  kindbess^ 
and  be  aild  the  pr(>prietor  of  the  manfiion  jdined  in  inti^ust- 
ing  to  him,  as  the  youngest  and  itiost  active  of  the  party, 
the  charge  of  domrnanding  the  lii^-watch,  and  refieving 
(he  seotinels  around  the  House  of  Stennis* 


CHAPTER  XX- 

Of  an  ouilawe,  this  is  the  ]aw»-^t 

That  men  him  take  aod  binilf 
Tl^itftdut  pUift  hdng;'d  to  e>e, 

Ai*l'wrf?vtf  with  th«^  vHhd; 

MoBDii^N't  had  eaftkfied  the  sentineh  #bo('hsd'beeD  on 
duty  sinee  midnight  to  be  relieved  ere  fbepeep  of*  day, 
and  having  given  direofions^  that  the  guard  shbttlH  be^^again 
ebao^ed  df  sunrise^  tie  bad  retired  to^  ^  smati  parlour, 
arid,  ptailtng  bia  arilis  beside  bitilv  was  skmbermg  in  an 
easy«cbliir,  wlien  be  ibh  himself  jifuUed  by  the  watcb*^ 
cloak  in  which  he  Was  edvelope^^ 

*'  Is  it  aunriise,''  said>  be^  ^^  fdroady  ?"  day^startiog  up, 
he  discovert  the  first  beifila  lying  lat^t  updn  die  horizon. 

^'  Mofdawt!"  6aid.lrvoiee^«ivavyiio(6)orwtiicfatfarill 
ed  to  bid  heart. 

.  He  Viirfied  bis  ^yiB$<m?th^  sp«akc|-,aitd  BreadarTioili' 
tQ  bia  jdyAri  astoniBbtiieiit,  MMdrbelSMe^iiaitb  Atf  be  was: 
about  t&  address  her  eagerly,  be^  waa  chedied  by  obeettr*^- 


;  the  signs  of  soitow  snd  discompoiore  in  o^r'prie 
eeks,  trembring  lips,  aad  brimful  eyes* 
'^  IVlordaunt,'^  she  said,  '^  you  must  do  Minna  uid  me 
favour — ^you  must  allow  us  to  leave  the  bouee  quietlyy 
id  ^ivithotit  alarming  any  one,  in  order  to  go  as  far  ^s  the 
landing  Stones  of  Stennis." 

*'  'What  freak  can  this  be,  dearest  Breoda?"  said  Mop' 
lunt,  much  amazed  at  the  request-—"  some  Orcadian 
)servance  of  superstition,  perhaps ;  but  the  time  is  too 
angerous,  and  my  charge  from  your  father  too  strict,  that 
should  permityou  to  pass  without  his  consent*  Con- 
ider,  clearest  Birenda,  I  am  a  soldier  on  duty^  and  musi 
bey  orders.*^ 

*'  Mordaunt,'^  said  Brenda,  "  this  is  no  jesting  scatter 
— ^linna's  reason,  nsiy,  Minna's  life,  depends  on  your 
;iving  us  this  permission." 

*^  And  for  what  purpose  ?"  said  Mordauat ;  *'  let  me 
It  least  know  that. 

''  For  a  wild  and  a  desperate  purpose,''  replied  Bren^ 
ia — "  It  is  that  she  may  meet  Cleveland;" 

"  Clieveland  !"  said  Mordaunt-^"  should  the  tillain 
come  ashore,  he  siiall  be  welcomed  with  a  shower  of  rifle- 
balls.  Let  me  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,"  he 
added,  grasping  his  piece,  "  and  all  the  mischief  he  has 
done  me  shall  be  balanced  with  an  ounce  bullet !" 

'*  His  death  will  drive  Minna  franticy"  said  Brenda  , 
'*  and  him  who  injures  Minna,  Brenda  will  never  again 
look  upon." 

^^  This  is  matdness— 'raving  madness  !"  said  Mordaunt 
— "  Consider  your  honour — consider  your  duty." 

'^  I  can  consider  nothing  but  Minna's  danger/'  said 
Brenda,  breaking  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  "  ber*  fomktr  ill- 
ness was  nothing  to  the  state  she  bas  beed  ift  U\\  h^t* 
She  holds  in  her  hand  his  letter,  written  io.  characteiis  of 
fire,  rather  than  of  ink,  imploring  her  to- see  him^  for  a 
last  farewell,  as  she  would  save  a  mortal^  body,  aad  aa 
immortal  sou/ ;  pledging  himself  for  her  safetjr ;  ^d  ck^ 
daring  no  power  shall  force  him  from  the  coast  till  ha  has 
leen  heu-^o^i^musi  let  aa;pa|i»f" 


•40  TtfB   PIRATE. 

**  It  ii^  iifipossible  !"  replied  Mordaurit,  in  great  perplex- 
ity— "  This  ruffian  has  impi-ecations  enough,  doubtless, 
at  his  fingers'  ends — but  what  better  pledge  has  he  to  offer  ? 
— I  cannot  pernrjit  Minna  to  go." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Brenda,  somewhat  reproachfully, 
while  she  dried  her  tears,  yet  still  continued  sobbing, 
"  that  there  is  something  in  what  Noma  spoke  of  betwixt 
Minna  arid  you ;  and  that  you  are  too  jealous  of  this  poor 
^  wretch,  to  allow  him  even  to  speak  with  her  an  instant 
before  his  departure." 

"  You  are  unjust,"  said  Mordaunt,  hurt,  and  yet  some- 
what flattered  by  her  suspicions, — "  you  are  as  unjust  as 
you  are  imprudent.  You  know — you  cannot  but  know — 
that  Minna  is  chiefly  dear  to  me  as  your  sister.  Tell  me, 
Brenda— and  tell  me  truly — if  I  aid  you  in  this  folly, 
have  you  no  suspicion  of  the  Pirate's  faith  ?" 

^  No,  n&ne,"  said  Brenda ;  "  if  1  had  any,  do  you 
think  I  would  urge  you  thus  ?  he  is  wild  and  unhappy,  but 
I  think  we  may  in  this  trust  him." 

'*  Is  the  appointed  place  the  Standing  Stones,  and  the 
time  daybreak  ?"  again  demanded  Mordaunt. 

"  It  is,  and  the  time  is  come,"  said  Brenda, — "  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  us  depart  !" 

"  I  will  myself,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  relieve  the  sentinel 
at  the  front  door  for  a  few  minutes,  and  suffer  you  to  pass. 
—You  will  not  protract  this  interview,  so  full  of  danger  ?" 

"  We  will  not,"  said  Brenda ;  "  and  you,  on  your 
part,  will  not  avail  yourself  of  this  unhappy  man's  ven- 
turing hither,  to  harm  or  to  seize  him  ?" 

"  Rely  on  ray  honour,"  said  Mordaunt — **  he  shall 
have  no  barm,  unless  he  offers  any." 

"  Then  I  go  to  call  my  sister,**  said  Brenda,  and 
quickly  left  the  apartment. 

i  Mordaunt  considered  the  matter  for  an  instant,  and  then 
going  to  ibe  sentinel  at  the  front  door,  be  desired  him  to 
run  instantly  to  the  main-guard,  and  order  the  whole  to  turn 
out  with  their  arms — to  see  the  order  obeyed,  and  to  re- 
turn when  they  were  in  readiness.  Meantime,  he  him- 
selfi  he  aaidi^would  rfemaitt  iipon  tbe  post.    'During  the 
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latecvid  of  tbe  sentiDers  tba^ice,  die  fient  door  wis 
slovrfy  opened^and  Mionaand  Brodda  appeared,  muffled 
in  tbek  maiilles*  Tbe  ibrroer  leaned  on  ber  aster,  and 
kept  her  face  bent  on  the  ground  as  one  who  felt  asham* 
ed  of  tbe  step  she  was  ahout  to  take*  Brenda  also  pass- 
ed her  tover  in  silence,  but  threw  back  upon  him  a  look 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  doubled,  if  possible,  bis 
anxiety  for  their  safety. 

The  sisters,  in  the  meanwhile,  passed  out  of  sight  ol 
the  house  ;  when  Minna,  whose  step,  till  that  time,  had 
been  faint  and  feeble,  began  to  erect  her  person,  and  to 
\iralk  with  a  pace  so  firm  and  so  swift,  that  Brenda,  who 
had  some  difficuky  to  keep  up  with  her,  could  not  for* 
bear  remonstrating  on  the  imprudence  of  hurrying  her 
spirits,  and  exbaustii^  bet  foree»  by  such  unneeessary 
haste. 

'*  Fear  not,  my  dearest  sister,''  said  Minna ;  ^  the 
spirit  which  I  now  feel  will,  and  must,  sustain  me  through 
tfie  dreadful  interview.  I  could  not  but  move  with  a 
drooping  head,  and  dejected  pace,  while  I  was  in  view  ol 
one  who  must  necessarily  deem  me  deserving  of  his  pity 
or  his  scorn.  But  you  know,  my  dearest  Brenda,  and 
Mordaunt  shall  also  know,  that  the  love  I  bore  to  that 
uniiappy  man,  was  as  pure  as  the  rays  of  that  sun,  that  is 
now  reflected  on  the  waves.  And  I  dare  attest  thai  glo- 
rious sun,  and  yonder  blue  heaven,  to  bear  me  witness, 
that,  but  to  urge  him  to  change  his  unhappy  course  of  life,, 
1  had  not,  for  all  the  temptations  this  round  world  holds, 
ever  consented  to  see  him  more." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  in  a  tone  which  aflforded  much  con- 
fidence to  Brenda,  the  sisters  attained  the  summit  of  a 
rising  ground,  whence  they  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
Orcadian  Stonehenge,  consisting  of  a  huge  circle  and 
semicircle  of  the  Standing  Stones,  as  they  are  called,  which 
akeady  glimmered  a  greyish  white  in  the  rising  sun,  and 
projected  far  to  the  westward  their  long  gigantic  shad- 
ows. At  another  time,  the  scene  would  have  operated 
powerfully  on  the  imaginative  mind  of  Minna,  and  in- 
temted  the  curipsity  at  least  of  her  iea?..aci^7e  ^l^^^^. 
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IMS  ^tfB  TI&ATB. 

Bat,  at  this  moment,  neither  was  at  leisure  to  receive  the 
impressions  which  this  stupendous  monument  of  antiquity 
is  so  well  calculated  to  impress  on  the  feelings  of  those 
who  behold  it ;  for  they  saw,  in  the  lower  lake,  beneath 
what  is  termed  the  Bridge  of  Broisgar,  a  boat  well  man- 
ned and  armed,  which  had  disembarked  one-of  its  crew, 
who  advanced  alone,  and  wrapped  in  a  naval  cloak,  to- 
wards that  monumental  circle  which  they  themselves  were 
about  to  reach  from  another  quarter. 

"  They  are  many,  and  they  are  armed,"  said  the  start- 
led Brenda,  in  a  whisper  to  her  sister. 

"  It  is  for  precaution's  sake,"  answered  Minna,  "  which, 
alas !  their  condition  renders  but  too  necessary.  Fear  no 
treachery  from  him — ^that,  at  least,  is  not  his  vice." 

As  she  spoke,  or  shortly  afterwards,  she  attained  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  on  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  tall 
erect  pillars  of  rude  stone  that  are  raised  around,  lies  one 
flat  and  prostrate,  supported  by  short  stone  pillars,  of 
which  some  reliques  are  still  visible,  that  had  once  served, 
perhaps,  the  purpose  of  an  altar. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  in  heathen  times,  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve legends,  which  have  cost  me  but  too  dear,)  our 
ancestors  oflfered  sacrifices  to  heathen  deities — ^and  here 
will  I,  from  my  soul,  renounce,  abjure,  and  oflTer  up  to  a 
better  and  a  more  merciful  God  than  was  known  to  them, 
the  vain  ideas  with  which  my  youthful  imagination  has 
been  seduced." 

She  stood  by  the  prostrate  table  of  stone,  and  saw 
Cleveland  advance  towards  her,  with  a  timid  pace,  and 
a  downcast  look,  as  different  from  his  usual  character  and 
bearing,  as  Minna's  high  air  and  lofty  demeanour,  and 
calm  contemplative  posture,  were  distant  from  those  of  the 
lovelorn  and  broken-hearted  maiden,  whose  weight  bad 
almost  borne  down  the  support  of  her  sister  as  she  left  the 
House  of  Stennis.  If  the  belief  of  those  is  true,  who  as- 
sign these  singular  monuments  exclusively  to  the  Druids, 
Minna  might  have  seemed  the  Haxa,  or  high  priestess  of 
the  order,  from  whom  some  champipn.of  the  tribe  ex- 
pB»3tedJaaagui9lioii..    £k,  if  we  b^kLtt)e  (circles  ofCretbic 
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tnd  Seandinamn  origin,  she  might  have  seemed  a  descend- 
ed Vision  of  Freya,  the  spouse  of  the  Thundering  Deity, 
before  whom  some  bold  Sea-king  or  champion  bent  with 
in  awe,  which  no  mere  mortal  terror  could  have  inflicted 
upon  him.  Brenda,  overwhelmed  with  inexpressible  fear 
and  doubt,  remained  a  pace  or  two  behind,  anxiously  ob- 
serving the  motions  of  Cleveland,  and  attending  to  noth- 
ing around,  save  to  him  and  to  her  sister. 

Cleveland  approached  within  two  yards  of  Minna,  and 
bent  his  head  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  dead  pause, 
until  Minna  said,  in  a  firm  but  melancholy  tone,  "  Un- 
happy man,  why  didst  thou  seek  this  aggravation  of  our 
woe  ?  Depart  in  peace,  and  may  Heaven  direct  thee  to  a 
better  course  than  that  which  thy  life  has  yet  held!" 

*^  Heaven  will  not  aid  me,"  said  Cleveland,  "  except- 
ing by  your  voice.  I  came  hither  rude  and  wild,  scarce 
knowing  that  my  trade,  my  desperate  trade,  was  more 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  man  or  of  heaven,  than  that  of 
those  privateers  whom  your  law  acknowledges.  I  was 
bred  in  it,  and,  but  for  the  wishes  you  have  encouraged 
me  to  form,  I  should  have  perhaps  died  in  it,  desperate 
and  impenitent.  O,  do  not  throw  me  from  you  !  let  me 
do  something  to  redeem  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  do 
not  leave  your  own  work  half-finished  !" 

'^  Cleveland,"  said  Minna,  *'  I  will  not  reproach  you 
with  abusing  my  inexperience,  or  with  availing  yourself 
of  those  delusions  which  the  credulity  of  early  youth  had 
flung  around  roe,  and  which  led  me  to  confound  your  fatal 
course  of  life  with  the  deeds  of  our  ancient  heroes.  Alas, 
when  I  saw  your  followers,  that  illusion  was  no  more  !-^ 
But  I  do  not  upbraid  you  with  its  having  existed  Go, 
Cleveland  ;  detach  yourself  from  those  miserable  wretches 
with  whom  you  are  associated,  and  believe  me,  that  if 
heaven  yet  grants  you  the  means  of  distinguishing  your 
name  by  one  good  or  glorious  action,  there  are  eyes  left 
in  those  lonely  islands,  that  will  weep  as  much  for  joy  as 
— as — ^they  must  now  do  for  sorrow." 

"  And  is  this  all  ?"  said  Cleveland  $  "  and  may  I  not 
hope,  that  if  1  exiricate  myself  fcorn  t^y  p(e$^#MO«iat^ 
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— ^i(  I  can  gam  my  perdoo  by  being  as  hold  in  Aeti^ 
as  I  havtf  been  too  often  m  the  wrong  canse^^if  after  a 
term,  I  care  not  how  long — but  still  a  term  which  may 
have  an  end,  I  can  boast  of  having  redeemed  my  fame— 
may  I  not — may  I  not  hope  that  Minna  may  forgire  what 
my  God  and  my  country  shall  have  pardoned  P^' 

*'  Never,  Cleveland,  never !"  said  Minna,  with  the  ut- 
most firmness ;  **  on  this  spot  we  part,  and  part  for  ever, 
and  part  without  longer  indulgence.  TMnk  oCme  as  ot 
one  dead,  if  you  continue  as  you  now  are  ;  buC  if,  which 
may  heaven  grant,  you  change  your  fatal  course,  think  of 
me  then  as  one,  whose  morning  and  evening  prayers  wiB 
be  for  your  happiness,  though  she  has  lost  ber  own.— 
FareweD,  Cleveland  !" 

He  kneeled,  overpowered  by  his  own  bitter  feelmgs,  to 
take  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to  htm,  and  in  that  iih 
stant,  his  confidant  Bunce,  starting  from  behind  one  of 
tlie  large  upright  pillars,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears,  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  Never  saw  such  a  parting  scene  on  any  stage  !  But 
ni  be  d— d  if  you  make  your  exit  as  you  expect!'* 

And  so  saying,  ere  Cleveland  could  employ  either 
remonstrance  or  resistance,  and  indeed  before  he  could 
get  upon  his  feet,  he  easily  secured  him  by  pulling  him 
down  on  his  back,  so  that  two  or  three  of  the  boat^s  crew 
seized  him  by  the  arms  and  legs,  and  began  to  hurry 
him  towards  the  lake.  Minna  and  Brenda  shrieked, 
and  attempted  to  fly  ;  but  Derrick  snatched  op  the  for- 
mer with  as  much  ease  as  a  falcon  pounces  on  a  pigeon, 
while  Bunce,  with  an  oath  or  two  which  were  intend- 
ed to  be  of  a  consolatory  nature,  seized  on  Brenda ; 
and  the  whole  party,  with  two  or  three  of  the  other 
pirates,  who,  stealing  from  the  water-side,  had  accom- 
panied them  on  the  ambuscade,  began  hastily  to  run  to- 
wards the  boat,  which  was  left  in  charge  of  two  of  their 
number.  Their  course,  however,  was  unexpectedly  in- 
terrupted, and  their  criminal  purpose,  entirely  frustrated 

When  Mordauilt  Mertoun  had  turned  out  his  guard  iu 
tfJb#i^ir#il'lHtilth«  natural  purpow  of  wiHehmg  over  the 
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ifety  of  tfae  two  sisiers.    They  had  according^  closely 
3sserved  the  motions  of  the  pirates,  and  when  they  saw 
>     maoy  of  them  leave  the  boat  and  steal  towards  the 
Isioe  of  rendezvous  assigned  to  Cleveland,  they  naturally 
jspected  treacber}^  and  hy  cover  of  an  old  hollow  way 
r   trench,  which  perhaps  had  anciently  been  connected 
ith  the  monumental  circle,  they  bad  thrown  themselves 
npercseived  between  the  pirates  and  their  boat.     At  the 
ries  of  the  sisters,  they  started  up  and  placed  themselves 
3  the  way  of  the  ruffians,  presenting  their  pieces,  which, 
lOtwitfastanding,  they  dared  not  fire,  for  fear  of  hurting 
he  young  ladies,  secured  as  they  were  in  the  rude  grasp 
»f  the  marauders.    Mordaunt,  however,  advanced  with 
iie  speed  of  a  wild  deer  on  Bunce,  who,  loath  to  quit  his 
>rey,  yet  unable  to  defend  himself  otherwise,  turned  to 
his  side  and  that  alternately,  exposing  Brenda  to  tlie 
3I0WS  which  Mordaunt  offered  at  him.     This  defence, 
iiowever,  proved  in  vain  against  a  youth,  possessed  of  the 
lightest  foot  and  most  active  hand  ever  known  in  Zetland, 
and   after  a  feint  or  two,  Mordaunt  brought  the  pirate  to 
the  ground  with  a  stroke  from  the  but  of  the  carabine, 
which  he  dared  not  use  otherwise.     At  the  same  time 
6rc-arras  were  discharged  on  either  side  by  those  who 
were  liable  to  no  such  cause  of  forbearance,  and  the 
pirates  who  had  bold  of  Cleveland,  dropped  him,  natural* 
ly  enough,  to  provide  for  their  own  defence  or  retreat. 
But  they  only  added  to  the  numbers  of  their  enemies ;  for 
Cleveland,  perceiving  Minna  in  the  arms  of  Derrick, 
snatched  her  from  the  ruffian  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.     Two  or  tliree  more  oi 
the  pirates  fell  or  were  taken,  the  rest  fled  to  their  boat, 
pushed  off,  then  turned   their  broadside  to  the  shoroi 
and   fired    repeatedly  on  the   Orcadian   party,   which 
they  returned,  with  little  injury  on  either  side.     Mean- 
while, Mordaunt,  having  first  seen  that  the  sisters  were 
at  liberty,  and  in  full  flight  towards  the  house,  advanc- 
ed on  Cleveland   with  his  cutlass  drawn.     The  pirate 
presented  a  pistol,  and  calling  out  at  the  same  time, — » 
*'  Mordaunti  I  never  gussed  my  aim,''  he  4i((^r iota 
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air,  and  threw  it  into  the  lake  ;  then  drew  his  cudassy 
brandished  it  round  his  head,  and  flung  that  also  as  far 
as  his  arm  could  send  it,  in  the  same  direction.  Yet  such 
was  the  universal  belief  of  his  personal  strength  and  re- 
sources, that  Mordaunt  still  used  precaution,  as,  advancing 
on  Cleveland,  he  asked  if  he  surrendered. 

"  I  surrender  to  no  man,"  said  the  Pirate-<2aptain  ; 
^'  but  jou  may  see  I  have  thrown  away  my  weapons." 

He  was  immediately  seized  by  some  of  the  Orcadians 
without  his  offering  any  resistance ;  but  the  instant  inter- 
ference of  Mordaunt  prevented  his  being  roughly  treated, 
or  bound.  The  victors  conducted  him  to  a  well-secured 
upper  apartment  in  the  House  of  Stennis,  and  placed  a 
sentinel  at  the  door.  Bunce  and  Fletcher,  both  of  whom 
had  been  stretched  on  the  field  during  the  skirmish,  were 
lodged  in  the  same  chamber ;  and  two  prisoners,  who 
appeared  of  lower  rank,  were  confined  in  a  vault  be- 
longing to  the  mansion. 

Without  pretending  to  describe  the  joy  of  Magnus 
Troil,  who,  when  awakened  by  the  noise  and  firing,  found 
his  daughters  safe,  and  his  enemy  a  prisoner,  we  shall 
only  say,  it  was  so  great,  that  he  forgot,  for  the  time  at 
least,  to  inquire  what  circumstances  were  those  which 
had  placed  them  in  danger ;  that  he  hugged  Mordaunt 
to  his  breast  a  thousand  times,  as  their  preserver ;  and 
swore  as  often  by  the  bones  of  his  sainted  name-sake, 
that  if  he  had  a  thousand  daughters,  so  tight  a  lad,  and 
so  true  a  friend,  should  have  the  choice  of  them,  let 
Lady  Glowrowrum  say  what  she  would. 

A  very  different  scene  was  passing  in  the  prison-cham- 
ber of  the  unfortunate  Cleveland  and  his  associates. 
The  Captain  sat  by  the  window,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
prospect  of  the  sea  which  it  presented,  and  was  seem 
ingly  so  intent  on  it,  as  to  be  insensible  of  the  presence 
of  the  others.  Jack  Bunce  stood  meditating  some  ends 
of  verse,  in  order  to  make  his  advances  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Cleveland  ;  for  he  began  to  be  sensible, 
firom  the  consequences,  that  the  part  he  bad  played 
towardt  hit  Captain,  how^yf  r  ^el)  intended,  was  neither 
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icky  in  Hs  issue,  nor  likely  to  be  well  taken.  His  ad- 
lirer  and  adherent  Fletcher  lay,  half  asleep,  as  it  seem- 
d,  on  a  truckle-bed  in  the  room,  without  the  least  attempt 
3  interfere  in  the  conversation  which  ensued. 

**  Nay,  but  speak  to  n)e,  Clement,"  said  the  peni- 
ent  Lieutenant,  "  if  it  be  but  to  swear  at  me  for  my  stu- 
idity  ! 

What !  not  an  oath  ? — Nay,  then  the  world  goef  bard, 
If  Clifford  cannot  spare  hit  friends  an  oath." 


« 


I  prithee  peace,  and  be  gone  !"  said  Cleveland ; 
'  I  have  one  bosom  friend  left  yet,  and  you  will  make 
ne  bestow  its  contents  on  you,  or  on  myself.'' 

*^  I  bare  it !"  said  Bunce,   *'  I  have  it !"  and  on  be 
nrent  in  the  vein  of  Ja£Ser — 

"  Then,  by  the  bell  I  merit,  111  not  leave  thee, 
Till  to  thyself  at  least  thou'rt  reconciled, 
Howefer  thy  resentment  deal  with  me  l" 


It 


I  pray  you  once  more  to  be  silent,"  said  Cleveland 
Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  undone  me  with  your 
treachery,  but  you  must  stun  me  with  your  silly  buffoon- 
ery ? — 1  would  not  have  believed  you  would  have  lifted 
a  finger  against  me.  Jack,  of  any  man  or  devil  in  yonder 
unhappy  ship." 

"  Who,  I  ?"  exclaimed  Bunce,  "  I  lift  a  finger  against 
you ! — And  if  I  did,  it  was  in  pure  love,  and  to  make 
you  the  happiest  fellow  that  ever  trod  a  deck,  with  your 
mistress  beside  you,  and  fifty  fine  fellows  at  your  com- 
mand. Here  is  Dick  Fletcher  can  bear  witness  I  did 
all  for  the  best,  if  he  would  but  speak,  instead  of  lollop- 
ing there  like  a  Dutch  dogger  laid  up  to  be  careened.-— 
Get  up,  Dick,  and  speak  for  me,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Why,  yes.  Jack  Bunce,"  answered  Fletcher,  raisins 
himself  with  difficulty,  and  speaking  feebly,  ^^  I  will  if  I 
can — and  I  always  knew  you  spoke  and  did  for  the  best 
— but  bowsomdever,  d'ye  see,  it  has  turned  out  for  the 
worst  for  me  this  time,  for  I  am  bleeding  to  deaths  I 
think." 
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**  Ton  cannot  be  such  an  ass !"  said  Jack  Bonce, 
springing  to  his  assistance,  as  did  Cleveland.  Sut  hu- 
man aid  came  too  late — he  sunk  back  on  the  bed,  and, 
turning  on  his  face,  expired  mthout  a  groan. 

"  I  always  thought  him  a  d — d  fool,"  said  Bunce,  as 
he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  "  but  never  such  a  con- 
summate idiot  as  to  hop  the  perch  so  sillily.  I  have  kwt 
the  best  follower — "  and  he  again  wiped  his  eye. 

Cleveland  looked  on  the  dead  body,  the  rugged  fea- 
tures of  which  had  remained  unaltered  by  the  death- 
pang — "  A  bull-dog,"  he  said,  "  of  the  true  British 
breed,  and,  with  a  better  counsellor,  would  have  been  a 
better  man." 

"  You  may  say  that  of  some  other  folks  too.  Captain, 
if  you  are  minded  to  do  them  justice,"  said  Bunce. 

^'  I  may  indeed,  and  especially  of  yourself,"  s^d 
Cleveland,  in  reply. 

"  Why  tlien,  say,  Jack^  I  forgive  yott,"  said  Bunce ; 
''  it's  but  a  short  word,  and  soon  spoken." 

"  I  forgive  you  from  all  my  soul.  Jack,"  said  Cleve- 
land, who  had  resumed  his  situation  at  the  window; 
^'  and  the  rather  that  your  folly  is  of  little  consequence — 
the  morning  is  come  that  must  bring  ruin  oo  us  all." 

"  What !  you  are  thinking  of  the  old  woman's  prophecy 
you  spoke  of?"  said  Bunce. 

^'  It  will  soon  be  accomplished,"  answered  Cleveland. 
"  Come  hither ;  what  do  you  take  yon  large  square-rig- 
ged vessel  for,  that  you  see  doubling  Uie  head-land  on 
the  east,  and  caning  the  Bay  of  Stromness  ? 

•*  Wliy,  I  can't  make  her  well  out,"  said  Bunce,  "  but 
yonder  is  old  Gofie  takes  her  for  a  West  IndianaaijL  load-* 
e4  with  rum  and  sugar,  I  suppose,  for  d^ — to  me  if  be 
does  not  slip  cable,  and  stand  out  to  her  !" 

<'  Insteiid  of  running  into  the  shoal-water,  which  was  bis 
only  safety,"  said  Cleveland — "  The  fool !  the  dotard  ! 
the  drivelling,  drunken  idiot ! — ^he  will  get  his  flip  hot 
€(nongh  ;  for  yon  is  the  Halcyon — See,  she  hoists  her 
colours  and  fires  a  broadside  !  and  there  will  soon  be  an 
end  of  the  Fortune's  Favourite  !    I  only  hope  they  will 


fgixr  ^r  to  the  last  plank.  The  4i>o«lBwasa  used  to  be 
tanch  *  enough,  and  so  is  Grofiv,  thoagh  ao  iucaunate  de* 
!io<i«f— NoiT  sbe  2/booC6  away,  with  all  the  sail  she  can 
pread^  and  that  shows  some  sense«^' 

^*  Up  goes  the  JoUy  Hodge,  the  old  black  flag,  wiib 
be    death's  bead  iind  hour-glass,  and  that  shows  some 

^^  The  hour-glass  is  turned  for  us,  Jack,  ibr  this  boul 
—our  sanil  is  running  £ist«— >Fire  away  yet,  my  roving 
ads  !  The  deep  sea  or  the  blue  sky,  rather  than  a  cope 
ind  a  yard-arm!" 

Ther«  was  a  moment  of  anxious  and  dead  silence ; 
^e  sloop,  though  hard  pressed,  maintaining  still  a  rvin- 
iiing  fight,  and  the  frigate  continuing  in  full  chase,  but 
soarce  returning  a  shot.  At  length  the  vessels  neared 
each  other,  so  as  to  show  that  the  man-of-war  intended 
to  board  tbe  doop,  insiead  of  sinking  her,  probably  to  se- 
cure the  pkiader  which  might  be  in  the  pirate  vessel. 
'*  Now,  Goffe— ^now,  Boatswain  !"  exclaimed  Cleveland, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  impatience,  and  as  if  they  could  have 
beard  his  commands,  ^'  stand  by  sheets  and  tacks-— rake 
her  with  a  broadside^  when  you  are  under  her  bows,  then 
about  ship,  and  go  off  on  tbe  other  tack  like  a  wild-goose. 
T^he  sails  shiver—- the  helm's  a-lee— Ah !— deep-sea  sink 
the  lubbers  ! — ^they  mbs  stays,  and  the  frigate  runs  them 
a-board !" 

Accordingly  the  various  nMnoBuvres  of  tbe  chase  had 
brought  them  so  near,  that  Cleveland  with  his  spy-glass, 
could  see  the  manK>f-war's-inen  boarding  by  the  yards 
and  bowsprit,  in  irresistible  numbers,  their  naked  cut- 
lasses flashing  in  the  sun,  when,  at  that  critical  moment, 
both  ships  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  thick  black 
smoke,  which  suddenly  arose  on  board  the  captured 
pirate. 

^*  Exepnt  omnes !"  said  Bunce,  with  clasped  hands. 

"  There  went  tiie  Fortune's  Favourite,  ship  and  crew}*' 

said  Cleveland,  at  the  saIq^  instant.     But  the  smoke  im- 

naediately  clearing  away,  showed  that  tbe  damafpe  had 

only  been  partial,  and  that,  from  want  of  a  sufficient  quan- 


ti^  of  powder,  the  pirates  had  failed  in  their  desperate 
attempt  to  blow  up  their  vessel  with  the  Halcyon.' 

Sbordj  after  the  action  was  over.  Captain  Weather- 
port  of  the  Halcyon  sent  an  officer  and  a  party  of  marines 
to  the  House  of  Stennis,  to  demand  from  the  little  garrison 
the  pirate  seamen  who  were  their  prisoners,  and,  in  par- 
Ucular,  Cleveland  and  Bunce,  who  acted  as  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  gang. 

This  was  a  demand  which  was  not  to  be  resisted,  though 
Magnus  Troil  could  have  wished  sincerely  that  the  roof 
under  which  he  lived  had  been  allowed  as  an  asylum  at 
least  to  Cleveland.  But  the  officer's  orders  were  per- 
emptory; and  he  added,  it  was  Captain  Weatherport's 
intention  to  land  the  other  prisoners,  and  send  the  whole, 
with  a  sufficient  escort,  across  the  island  to  IGrkwall,  ia 
order  to  undergo  an  examination  there  before  the  civil 
authorities,  previous  to  their  being  sent  off  to  London  for 
trial  at  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Magnus  could 
therefore  only  intercede  for  good  usage  to  Cleveland, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  stripped  or  plundered,  which 
the  officer,  struck  by  his  good  mien,  and  compassionating 
his  situation,  readily  promised.  The  honest  Udaller 
would  have  said  something  in  die  way  of  comfort  to 
Cleveland  himself,  but  he  could  not  find  words  to  express 
it,  and  only  shook  his  head. 

"  Old  friend,'*  said  Cleveland,  "  you  may  have  much 
to  complain  of — yet  you  pity  instead  of  exulting  over  me 
— for  the  sake  of  you  and  yours,  I  will  never  harm  hu- 
man being  more.  Take  this  from .  me — my  last  hope, 
but  my  last  temptation  also" — he  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
pocket-pistol,  and  gave  it  to  Magnus  Troil.  '*  Remem- 
ber me  to — but  no — let  ever)'  one  forget  me. — ^I  am  your 
prisoner,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  officer. 

^'  And  I  also,"  said  poor  Bunce ;  and  putting  on  a 
theatrical  countenance,  he  ranted,  with  no  very  percepti- 
ble faltering  in  his  tone,  the  words  of  Pierre : — 

"  Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour ; 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Joy,  joy,  in  London  now  J 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  rover  reached  Kirkwall, 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  and  611ed  all  men  with  wonder 
and  with  jojr.  Little  business  was  that  day  done  at  the  Fair, 
whilst  people  of  all  ages  and  occupations  streamed  from  the 
place  to  see  the  prisoners  as  they  were  marched  towards 
Kirkwall,  and  to  triumph  in  the  different  appearance  which 
they  now  bore,  from  that  which  they  had  formerly  exhib- 
ited when  ranting,  swaggering,  and  bullying  in  the  streets 
of  that  town.  The  bayonets  of  the  marines  were  soon 
seen  to  glisten  in  the  sun,  and  then  came  on  the  mel- 
ancholy troop  of  captives,  handcuffed  two  and  two  to- 
gether. Their  finery  had  been  partly  torn  from  them 
by  their  captors,  partly  hung  in  rags  about  them ;  many 
were  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  many  blackened 
and  scorched  with  the  explosion,  by  which  a  few  of  the 
most  desperate  had  in  vain  striven  to  blow  up  the  vessel. 
Most  of  them  seemed  sullen  and  impenitent,  some  were 
more  becomingly  affected  with  their  condition,  and  a  few 
braved  it  out,  and  sung  the  same  ribald  songs  to  which 
they  had  made  the  streets  of  Kirkwall  ring  when  they 
were  in  their  frolics. 

The  Boatswain  and  Goffe,  coupled  together,  exhaust- 
ed themselves  in  threats  and  imprecations  against  each 
other  ;  the  former  charging  Croffe  with  want  of  seaman- 
ship, and  the  latter  alleging  that  the  Boatswain  had  pre- 
vented him  from  firing  the  powder  that  was  stowed 
forward,  and  so  sending  them  all  to  the  other  world 
together.  Last  came  Cleveland  and  Bunce,  who  were 
permitted  to  walk  unshackled  ;  the  decent  melancholy^ 
yet  resolved  manner  of  the  former,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  stage  strut  and  swagger  which  poor  Jack  thought 
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it  fitting  to  assume,  in  order  to  conceal  some  less  digni- 
fied emotions.  The  former  was  looked  upon  with  com- 
passion, the  latter  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity; 
while  most  of  the  others  inspired  horror^  and  even  fear, 
by  their  looks  and  their  language. 

There  was  one  individual  in  fijrkwall,  who  was  so  far 
from  hastening  to  see  the  sight  which  attracted  all  eyes, 
that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  event  which  agitated 
the  town.  This  was  the  elder  Mertoun,  whose  readence 
KirkwaH  had  been  for  two  or  three  days,  part  of  which 
had  been  spent  in  attending  to  some  judicial  proceedings, 
undertaken  at  the  instaace  of  the  Procuralor  Fiscal, 
against  that  grave  professor,  Bryce  Snailsfaot.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  inquisiiion  into  the  proceedings  of  this 
worthy  trader,  Cleveland's  chesty  with  his  papers  and 
other  matters  therein  contained,  bad  been  restored  to 
Mertoun,  as  the  lawful  custodier  thereof,  until  the  rig^ 
owner  should  be  in  a  situation  to  establish  his  right  to 
th«n.  Mertoim  was  at  first  desirous  to  throw  back  upon 
Justice  the  charge  which  she  was  disposed  Id  emrust  him 
with  ;  but,  on  peruaiag  one  or  two  of  the  papers,  be  has- 
tily changed  bis  mind — ^in  broken  words,  requested  the 
magistrate  to  let  the  chest  be  sent  to  hi$  lodgings,  and, 
hastening  homeward,  bolted  hiiBsdf  into  the  room,  to 
consider  and  digest  the  singular  information  which  chance 
had  thus  conveyed  to  him,  and  which  iQcriea$e4  in  a  ten- 
fold degree,  his  impatience  for  an  initerview  with  the  mys- 
terious Noma  of  the  Fitful-bead. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  she  had  required  of  him, 
when  they  met  in  the  Churchyard  of  Saint  Ninian,  to 
attend  in  the  outer  aisie  of  the  CaitbedBial  of  Saint  Mag- 
nus, at  the  hour  of  noon^  on  the  fifth  dfiy  of  the  Fair  of 
Saint  QBa,  there  to  meet  a.  person  iby  whom  the  fate  of 
Mocdannt  wouU  be  eacfdaineil  to  hin^ — ^<  It  must  be 
herself,^'  he  said ;  ^'  aaid  that  I  should  see  her  at  this 
moment  is  indaspensable.  HoiW  to  find  her  sooaer,  I 
know  not ;  and  better  lose  a  few  houi\s  even  in  this  exi- 
gence^ tbsBi  Qfimd  )her  by  a  pnematuwe  attempt  to  ibiKse 
io}rseif  Dfii  bdx  iMresenoe." 
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Ijong,  tberefbre,  before  noon — long  before  the  town  of 
kwaJl  was  agitated  by  the  news  of  the  events  on  the 
other  sicie  of  the  island,  the  elder  Mertoun  was  pacing 
ttie  deserted  aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  awaiting  with  ago- 
nizing eagerness,  the  expected  communication  from 
N^oma.  The  bell  tolled  twelve — ^no  door  opened — no 
one  was  seen  to  enter  the  Cathedral ;  but  the  last  sounds 
had  not  ceased  to  reverberate  through  the  vaulted  roof, 
when,  gliding  from  one  of  the  interior  side-aisles,  Noma 
toed  before  him.  Mertoun,  indifferent  to  the  apparent 
mystery  of  her  sudden  approach,  (with  the  secret  of  which 
the  reader  is  acquainted,)  went  up  to  her  at  once,  with 
the  earnest  ejaculation — "  Ulla — ^UUa  Troil — aid  me  to 
save  our  unhappy  boy  !" 

**  To  Ulla  Troil,"  said  Noma,  "  I  answer  not— I  gave 
that  name  to  the  winds,  on  the  night  that  cost  me  a 
father !" 

'^  Speak  not  of  diat  night  of  horror,"  said  Mertoun ; 
'*  we  have  need  of  our  reason — ^let  us  not  think  on  re- 
collections which  may  destroy  it ;  but  aid  me,  if  thou 
canst,  to  save  our  unfcHtunate  child  !" 

**  Vaughan,"  answered  Noma,  "  he  is  already  saved 
— long  since  saved ;  think  you  a  mother's  hand — and 
that  of  such  a  mother  as  I  am-— would  await  your  crawling, 
tardy,  ineffectual  assistance  ?  No,  Vaugban-r-I  make  my- 
self known  to  you,  but  to  show  my  triumph  over  you-^- 
it  15  the  only  revenge  which  the  powerful  Noma  permits 
herself  to  take  for  the  wrongs  of  Ulla  Troil." 

^^  Have  youindeed  saved  him — saved  him  from  the  mur- 
derous crew?"  said  Mertoun, or  Vaugban — "speak! — and 
speak  truth ! — ^I  will  believe  every  thing— *all  you  would  re- 
quire me  lo  assent  to!— prove  to  me  only  he  is  escaped 
and  safe ! 

"  Escaped  and  safe,  by  my  means,"  said  Noma— 
"  safe,  and  in  assurance  of  an  honoured  and  happy  alli- 
ance. Yes,  great  unbeliever!— yes,  wise  and  self-opin- 
ioned  infidel  i-^-these  were  the  works  of  Noma !  I  knew 
you  many  a  year  since ;  but  never  had  1  made  myself 
known  to  you,  save  with  the  triumphant  consciousness  of 
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having  controDed  the  desUny  that  threatened  my  sod. 
All  combined  against  him — planets  which  threatened 
drowning — combinations  which  menaced  blood — hut  my 
skill  was  superior  to  all. — 1  arranged — ^I  combined — I 
found  means — 1  made  them — each  disaster  has  been 
averted  ; — and  what  infidel  on  earth,  or  stubborn  demoo 
beyond  the  bounds  of  earth,  shall  hereafter  deny  mj 
power  ?" 

The  wild  ecstasy  with  which  she  spoke,  so  ranch  re- 
sembled triumphant  insanity,  that  Mertoun  answered — 
"  Were  your  pretensions  less  lofty,  and  your  speech  more 
plain,  I  should  be  better  assured  of  my  son's  safety." 

"  Doubt  on,  vain  sceptic  !"  said  Noma — ^**  And  yet 
know,  that  not  only  is  our  son  safe,  but  vengeance  is  mine, 
though  1  sought  it  not — ^vengeance  on  the  powerful  im- 
plement of  the  darker  Influences,  by  whom  my  schemes 
were  so  often  thwarted,  and  even  the  life  of  my  son  en- 
dangered.— ^Yes,  take  it  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of 
my  speech,  that  Cleveland — the  pirate  Cleveland — 
even  now  enters  Kirkwall  as  a  prisoner,  and  will  soon 
expiate  with  his  life  the  having  shed  blood  which  is  of 
kin  to  Noma's." 

"  Who  didst  thou  say  was  prisoner  r"  exclaimed  Mer- 
toun, with  a  voice  of  thunder — '*  Who,  woman,  didst  thou 
say  should  expiate  his  crimes  with  bis  life  ?" 

"  Cleveland — the  pirate  Cleveland  !"  answered  Nor- 
na  ;  '*  and  by  me,  whose  counsel  he  scorned,  he  has  been 
permitted  to  meet  his  fate." 

'^  Thou  most  wretched  of  women !"  said  Mertoun, 
speaking  from  between  his  clenched  teeth, — ^'^  thou  hast 
slain  thy  son,  as  well  as  thy  father  !" 

"  My  son  ! — what  son  ? — what  mean  you  ? — JVIordaun 
is  your  son — ^your  only  son !"  exclaimed  Noma — ^^  is  he 
not  ? — ^tell  me  quickly — ^is  he  not  ?" 

"  Mordaunt  is  indeed  my  son,"  said  Mertoun — *^  the 
laws,  at  least,  gave  him  to  me  as  such — but,  O  unhappy 
UUa  !  Cleveland  is  your  son  as  well  as  mine — blood  of 
our  blood,  bone  of  our  bone  ;  and  if  you  have  given  him 
to  death,  I  will  end  my  ii^etched  life  along  with  him  !" 
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**  Stay — boM— stop,  Vaugban  !"  said  Noma ;  'M  am 
oot  yet  orercoroe— 'prove  but  to  me  the  trutb  of  what  you 
say,  I  would  find  belp,  if  1  should  evoke  hell  ! — But 
prove  your  words,  else  believe  them  I  cannot." 

'*  Thou  help  !  wretched,  overweening  woman— ^n 
what  have  thy  combinations  and  thy  stratagem^*-*the  leg* 
erdemain  of  lunacy — ^the  mere  quackery  of  insanity— in 
i^hat  have  these  involved  thee  ? — and  yet  1  will  speak  to 
thee  as  reasonable — nay,  1  will  admit  thee  as  powerful — 
Hear  then,  Utla,  the  proofs  which  you  demand,  and  find 
a  remedy,  if  thou  canst :— * 

"  When  I  fled  from  Orkney,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause — "  it  is  now  five-and-tweniy  years  since — ^1  bore 
with  me  the  unhappy  offspring  to  whom  you  had  given 
light.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  your  kinswomen,  witb 
an  account  of  your  illness,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
generally  received  belief  of  your  death.  It  avails  not  to 
tell  in  what  misery  1  left  Europe.  I  found  refuge  in 
Hispanicda,  wherein  a  fair  young  Spaniard  undertook  the 
task  of  comforter.  I  married  her  — sbe  became  mother 
of  the  youth  called  Mordaunt  Mertoun.'' 

*'  You  married  her  !"  said  Noma,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
reproach. 

'*  1  did,  Ulla,"  answered  Mertoun  ;  "  but  you  were 
avenged.  She  proved  faithless,  and  her  infidelity  left  me 
in  doubts  whether  the  child  she  bore  had  a  right  to  call 
me  father — But  I  also  was  avenged." 

'<  You  murdered  her !"  said  Noma,  with  a  dreadful 
shriek. 

^*  I  did  that,'^  said  Mertoun,  without  a  more  direct  re- 
ply, '^  which  made  an  instant  flight  from  Hispaniola 
necessary.  Your  son  I  carried  with  me  to  Tortuga, 
where  we  had  a  small  settlement.  Mordaunt  Vaughan^ 
my  son  by  marriage,  about  three  or  four  years  younger,, 
was  residing  in  Port-Royal,  for  the  advantages  of  an 
English  education.  I  resolved  never  to  see  him  again,, 
out  I  continued  to  support  him.  Our  settlement  was 
plundered  by  the  Spaniards,  when  Clement  was  but  fif- 
teen— Want  came  to  aid  despair  and  a  troubled  cooacience 
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I  became  a  ctfrsair,  and  invohsad  demeait  ia  tbe  same 
desperate  trade.  His  skill  and  braverjr,  though  then  a 
mere  boy,  gained  bim  a  separate  conimaod  ;  ami  after  a 
lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  while  we  were  on  differeot 
cruises,  my  crew  rose  on  me,  and  left  me  for  dead  on  the 
beach  of  one  of  the  Bermudas.  I  recovered,  however, 
and  my  first  inquiries,  after  a  tedious  ttiness,  were  after 
Clement.  He,  I  beard,  had  been  also  marooned  by  a 
rebellious  crew,  and  put  ashore  on  a  desert  islet,  to  perish 
with  wai)tr--*I  believed  he  had  so  perished." 

'^  And  what  assures  you  that  he  did  not  ?"  said  Ulia  ; 
**  or  bow  comes  this  Cleveland  to  be  identified  with 
Vaughan  ?'* 

*'  To  change  a  name  is  common  wUi  such  adventur- 
ers,"  answer^  Mertoun,  ^^  and  Clement  had  apparently 
found  that  of  Vaughan  had  become  too  notorious— -and 
this  change,  in  bis  case,  prevented  me  from  hearing  any 
tidings  of  him.  It  was  then  thatiremorse  seized  me^  and 
that,  deiestiiig  all  nature,  but  especially  the  sex  to  which 
Louisa  belonged,  1  rescued  to.  do  {)enance.  m  the  wild 
islands  of  Zetland  for  the  rest;  of  my  life*  To  suliject 
myself  to  Ibefs  and  40  tbe  scourge,  was  tiie  adirice  of  die 
holy  Catholic  priests,  whom  I  consulted.  But  I  deirised 
a  m>bler  penance-^Idetermined  tobiang  wiUime  tbe  un- 
happy boy  Mordsduit,  and  to  keep  always  before,  m^  the 
living  memorial  of  my  misery  and  n»y  gtutt.  Lhave  done 
so,  and  I  have  thought  over  both,  till  iteason  h^  often 
trembled  on  her  throne.  And  tiow,  to  diiive<  me  Co  utter 
madness,  my  Clement — my  own,  my  undoubted  aon  ■  > 
revives  &om  the  dead  to  be  consigned  to  aa  ialafDous 
death,  1^  the  macbioadons  of  his  own  modier  !" 

"  Away^  away  l*^  said  Norna^  widi  ai  laugh,  when  she 
had  h&axi  the  story  to  an  end,  *'  this  is  a  legend  framed 
by  the  old  corsair,  to  interest  my  aid  in  favour  of  a  guihy 
comrade.  How  could  I  mistake  Mordaunt  for  my. son, 
their  ages  being  so  different  ?" 

'<  The  dark  complexion  and  manly  stature  may  have 
done  much,''  said  Basil  Mertoun  9  ^  strong  imagination 
must  have  done  the  i?est." 
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But,  give  me  proofs — give  me  proi^fslliat  th{8CSlc<re* 
land  is  my  son,  and  believe  tne,  this  sun  sbaU  aoimer  sink 
in  the  east,  than  thej  shall  have  poW'er  to  iiarm  a  hair  of 
bis  bead." 

**  These  papers,  these  jonnials,''  said  Merteim,  offering 
the  pocket-book. 

^^  I  cannot  read  them,"  she  said,  after  ^n  eflbrt,  ^*  my 
brain  is  dizzy." 

'*  Clement  had  also  tokens  v^hich  you  may  remember, 
but  they  must  have  become  the  booty  of  his  captors.  He 
bad  a  silver  box  with  a  Runic  inscription,  with  which  in 
far  other  days  you  presented  nic     a  golden  chaplet." 

*'  A  box  !"  said  Noma,  hastily  ;  '*  Cleveland  gave  me 
one  but  a  day  since — I  have  never  looked  at  it  till  now." 

Eagerly  she  pulled  it  out— -eagerly  examined  the  le- 
gend around  the  Hd,  find  as  eagerly  excbimed^^^^  They 
may  now  indeed  call  me  Retmkennar,  for  by  this  rhyme 
I  know  myself  murderess  of  my  8di>,  as  well  as  of  my 
father  !" 

The  conviotk>n  of  the  strong  delusion  under  wbicb  she 
had  laboured,  was  so  overwhelming,  that  she  sunk  down 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  ptUars-^-Merteun  shouted  for 
help,  though  in  despair  g^  receiving  any  ;  tbe  sexton, 
however,  entered,  and,  bope!e$s  of  all  assistance  from 
Noma,  the  distracted  fether  rushed  out,  to  learn,  if  pos* 
sible,  the  fate  of  his  son. 


CHAPTER  XSSi. 

Captain  Weathebjport  had,  before  this  time,  reach- 
ed Kirkwall  in  person,  and  was  received  with  great  ioy 
and  thankfulness  by  the  magistrates,  who  bad  assembled 
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ia  ocNiiicQ  far  the  purpose.  The  provost,  in  paitinibr, 
expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  providential  arrival 
of  the  Halcyon,  at  the  veiy  conjuncture  vrh&a  the  Pirate 
could  not  escape  her.  The  Captain  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised, and  8aid«->*^  For  that,  sir,  jou  may  thaidL  the  in- 
formation you  yourself  supplied.*^ 

'^  That  I  supplied  ?"  said  the  provost,  somewhat  aston- 
ished. 

*^  Tes,  sir,"  answered  Captain  Weatherport,  <^  I  un- 
derstand you  to  be  George  Tcnrfe,  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Kirkwall,  who  subscribes  this  letter.'^ 

The  astonished  provost  took  the  letter  addressed  to 
Captain  Weatherport  of  the  Halcyon,  stating  the  arrival, 
force,  be.  of  the  pirates'  vessel ;  hut  adding,  that  they 
had  beard  of  the  Halcyon  being  on  the  coast,  and  that 
they  were  on  thdr  guard  and  ready  to  bafSe  her,  by  going 
among  the  shoals,  and  through  die  islands,  and  holms, 
where  the  frigate  could  not  eaaly  follow ;  and  at  the 
worst,  they  wejre  desperate  enough  to  propose  running  the 
skx>p  adiore  and  blowing  her  up,  by  which  much  boo^ 
and  treasure  would  be  lost  to  the  captors.  The  letter, 
therefore,  suggested,  that  the  Halcyon  should  cruise  be- 
twixt Duncansbay  Head  and  Cape  Wrath,  for  two  or 
three  days,  to  relieve  the  pirates  of  the  alarm  her  neigh- 
bourhood occasioned,  and  lull  them  into  security,  the 
more  especially  as  the  letter-writer  knew  it  to  be  their 
intendon,  if  the  frigate  left  the  coast,  to  go  into  Strom- 
ness  Bay,  and  there  put  their  guns  ashore  for  some  neces- 
sary repairs,  or  even  for  careening  their  vessel,  if  they 
could  find  means.  The  letter  concluded  by  assuring 
Captain  Weatherport,  that,  if  he  could  bring  his  frigate 
into  Stromness  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Au- 
luiti  he  would  have  a  good  bargain*of  the  pirates — if 
ioonafi  he  was  not  unlikely  to  miss  them. 

'^  ^rhii  letter  is  not  of  ray  writing  or  subscribing,  Cap- 
Ittih  W^Hlherporl,"  said  the  provost ;  "  nor  wouM  I  have 
VPnUM**iri  19  ttdvise  any  delay  in  your  coming  hither." 

V\\P,  f 'ttplftin  was  surpri5ed  in  bis  turp.  "  All  1  know 
ill  (hat  il^N^d  mil  fvhenl^wascin  ^el^prThursor 
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and  that  I  gave  the  boat's  crew  that  brought  it  five  dollars 
for  crossing  the  Pentland  Frith  in  very  rough  weather. 
17hey  had  a  dumb  dwarf  as  coxswain,  the  ugliest  urchin 
my  eyes  ever  opened  upon.  I  give  you  nauch  credit  for 
the  accuracy  of  your  intelligence,  Mr.  Provost." 

*^  It  is  lucky  as  it  is,"  said  the  provost ;  *^  yet  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  rather  that 
you  had  found  the  nest  cold  and  the  bird  flown." 

So  saying,  he  handed  the  letter  to  Magnus  Troil,  who 
returned  it  with  a  smile,  but  without  any .  observation, 
aware,  doubtless,  with  the  sagacious  reader,  that  Noma 
had  her  own  reasons  for  calculating  with  accuracy  on  the 
date  of  the  Halcyon's  arrrival. 

Without  puzzling  himself  farther  concerning  a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  inexplicable,  the  Captain  requested 
tbat  the  examinatioDS  might  proceed  ;  and  Cleveland 
and  AltamoDt,  as  he  chose  to  be  called,  were  brought  up 
the  first  of  the  pirate  crew,  on  the  charge  of  having  acted 
as  Captain  and  Lieutenant.  They  had  just  commenced 
the  examination,  when,  after  some  expostulation  with  the 
ofilcers  who  kept  the  door,  Basil  Mertoun  burst  into  the 
apartment  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Take  the  old  victim  for  the 
young  .one  1 — ^I  am  Basil  Vaughan,  too  well  known  on  the 
windward  station — ^take  my  life,  and  spare  my  son's !" 

All  were  astonished,  and  none  more  than  Magnus 
Troil,  who  hastily  explained  to  the  magistrates  and  Cap- 
tain Weatherport,  that  this  gentleman  had  been  living 
peaceably  and  honestly  on  the  mainland  of  Zetland  foi 
many  years. 

'^  In  that  case,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  poor  man,  for  he  is  safe,  under  two  proclamations 
of  mercy ;  and,  by  ray  soul,  when  I  see  them,  the  father 
and  his  offspring,  hanging  on  each  others  neck,  1  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  the  son." 

*^  But  how  is  it — how  can  it  be?"  said  the  provost ;  '^  we 
always  called  the  old  man  Mertoun,  and  the  young, Cleve- 
land, and  now  it  seems  thev  are  both  named  Vaughan." 
**  Vaughan,"  antwerad  Magnus,  *^  is  a  naraa  which  I 
hav9  soma  raaaoo  to  remember ;  wadf  frott  what  1  have 
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right  to  besr  i«." 

*^  And|  I  trust,  the  young  man  also^"  said  the  Captaio, 
who  haid  been  looking  over  a  memorandum.  **  Listen 
to  me  a  Unoment,"  added  he,  addressing  the  younger 
Vaughan,  whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Cleveland. 
*^  Hark  you,  sir,  your  name  is  said  to  be  Clenvent  Vaugban 
-—are  you  the  sime,  who,  then  a  nliere  boy,  commanded  a 
party  of  rovers,  who,  about  eight  or  nineyears  ago,  pillag- 
ed a  Spanish  village  called  Quempoa,  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  some  treasure  ?" 

*^  It  will  avail  me  nothing  to  deny  it,"  answered  the 
prisoner. 

"  No,"  said  Captain  WeatherporC,  **  but  it  may  do  you 
service  to  admit  it."-)-WeIl,  the  mulete^^  eseaped  with 
the  treasure,  while  you  were  engaged  hi  prelecting,  at  the 
hazard  of  your  own  life^thie  honour  of  two  Spanish  ladies 
against  the  btfotaKty  of  ybur  followers.  Do  you  remem- 
ber anything  of  this  ?" 

*'  I  am  sure  I  do,"  said  Jaek  Bunce  ;;  ^  for  our  Cap- 
tain here  waS  marooned  for  his  gallantry,  and  I  narrowly 
escaped  doggiiig  and!  picking  for  having  taken  his  part." 

*^  When  ih^se  points  are  established,"  said  Captain 
Weadierport,  '^  Vaughan's  life  is  safe— *the  women  he 
saved  were  persons  of  quality,  daughters  to  the  governor 
of  the  province,  and  application  was  long  since  made,  by 
the  grateful  Spaniard,  to  our  govern  nvent,  for  favour  to  be 
shown  to  their  preserver.  I  had  special  orders  about 
Clement  Vaughan,  when  I  had  a  commission  for  cruising 
upon  the  fMretes,  in  the  West  ladiesj  six  or  seven  years 
since.  But  Vaughan  wa^  gone  them  is  a  name  amongst 
tbeii»  ;  and  i  heard  enough  of  Cleveland  in  his  neom. 
Htfwev^r,  Captain,  be  you>  Cleveland  6r  Vaii^iin,'!  think 
that,  as  the  Quempoa  hero,  I  can  assure  you  a  free  par* 
don  when  you  airrive  in  Landoin." 

Cleveland  bowed,  and  the  blood  anountled  to  his  face. 
Mertoun  fell  on  his  knees,  and  exhausted  himself  in 
thanksgiaing  to  Heaven.  ..Tliey  were  re^y^d>  amidst 
ebenBynspoldiiaittl^  s^iwof  .tMr^a]Nicai^Qrss . ' .  .<. 


^  AsbA  nowy  good  Mnfeer  Licatcnaiil^  ^hkt  hm^  you 
got  to  say  kit  jroUrself  ?"  said  Caqptaia  Wcatberport  to  the 
ci-devant  Roscius. 

**  Why,  little  or  notfatDg^  please  yoiinr  honovr ;  only  that 
1  i^isb  your  honour  could  find  my  namie  in  that  book  of 
mercy  you  have  in  your  hand  ;  for  I  stood  by  Captain 
Olenaent  Vaugban  in  that  Quernpoa  btisikiess." 

"  You  caU  youraelf  Frederick  Altamoet  ?"  said  Cap- 
taia  Weatfaerport*  ^  I  can  see  iko  sueb  BSiiie  bere  ;  one 
John  Bounce,  or  Bonee,  the  lady  put  oa  ber  tablets^" 

**  Why,  that  is  rac^*-tbat  is  I  myself,  Captaki*^!  can 
prove  it ;  and  i  am  determiiied,  though  the  sound  be 
something  plebeisD^  rather  to  live  Jack  Bunce,  than  to 
hang  as  Frederick  Attamont.'* 

*'  lu  that  case,"  said  tbe  Cafylain,  ^'  I  can  give  you 
«otne  hopes  as  John  Bunce/' 

^^  Thank  yoor  noble  worship!"  shouted  Bunoe; ;  then 
changing  bis  tone,  he  said,  '^  Ah,  since  an  alias  has  such 
virtue,  poor  Dick  Fletcher  might  have  come  off  as  Tim- 
othy Togmutton  ;  but,  bowsom^dever,  d^y&  se<^,  to  use  bis 
own  phrase         " 

^*  Away  with  tbe  Lieutenant,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and 
bring  forward  Gofie  and  the  other  fellows  ;  there  will  be 
ropes  reeved  for  some  of  them,  I  think."  And  this  pre- 
diction promised  to  be  ampfy  fulfilled,  so  strong  was  tbe 
proof  which  was  brought  against  them. 

The  Halcyon  was  accordingly  ordered  round  to  carry 
the  whole  jwisoners  to  London,  for  which  she  s^t  sail  in 
tbe  course  of  two  da^^. 

During  tbe  time  that  tbe  unfortunate  Cleveland  remain- 
ed at  Kirkwall,  he  was  treated  wilh  cfviMly  by  tbe  Captain 
of  tbe  Halcyon  ;  and  the  kindness  of  bts  old  acquaint- 
ance, Magnus  Trdl,  who  knew  in  seeret  how  closely  be 
was  allied  to  his  blood,  pressed  on  bim  accommodations  of 
every  kind,  more  than  lie  oouM  be  prevailed  oo  to  accept. 
Noma,  whose  interest  in  the  unhappy  prisoner  was 
sdll  more  deep,  was  at  this  time  unable  to  express  it. 
The  sexton  had  found  her  lying,  on  the  pevwMttt  in  a 
swoon,  and  when  dMureeoiteied,.hH^'BDiMkfaB^^.^iilie 


had  totalty  lost  its  equipoise^  and  it  became  necessary  to 
place  her  under  the  restraint  of  watchful  attendants. 

Of  the  sisters  of  Burgh- Westra,  Cleveland  only  heard 
that  they  remained  ill,  in  consequence  of  the  fright  to 
wliich  they  had  been  subjected,  until  the  evening  before 
the  Halcyon  sailed,  when  he  received,  by  a  private  con- 
veyance, the  following  billet : — "  Farewell,  Cleveland — 
we  part  for  ever,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should-Be  vir- 
tuous  and  be  happy.  The  delusions  which  a  solitary  ed- 
ucation and  limited  acquaintance  with  the  modern  world 
had  spread  around  me,  are  gone  and  dissipated  for  ever. 
But  in  you,  I  am  sure,  I  have  been  thus  far  free  from 
error — ^that  you  are  one  to  whom  good  is  naturaUy  more 
attractive  than  evil,  and  whom  only  necessity,  example, 
and  habit,  have  forced  into  your  late  course  of  Ufe.  Think 
of  me  as  one  who  no  longer  exists,  unless  you  should  be- 
come as  much  the  object  of  general  praise,  as  now  of 
general  reproach  ;  and  then  think  of  me  as  one  who  will 
rejoice  in  your  reviving  fame,  though  she  must  never  see 
you  more  !" — ^The  note  was  signed  M.  T.  ;  and  Cleve- 
land, with  a  deep  emotion  which  he  testified  even  by 
tears,  read  it  an  hundred  times  over,  and  then  clasped  it 
to  his  bosom. 

Mordaunt  Mertoun  heard  by  letter  from  his  father,  but 
in  a  very  different  style.  Basil  bade  him  farewell  for  ever, 
and  acquitted  him  henceforward  of  the  dudes  of  a  son, 
as  one  on  whom  he,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  many 
years,  had  found  himself  unable  to  bestow  the  affections 
of  a  parent.  The  letter  informed  him  of  a  recess  in  the 
old  house  of  Jarlshof,  in  which  the  writer  had  deposited  a 
considerable  quantity  of  specie  and  of  treasure,  which  he 
desired  Mordaunt  to  use  as  Ms  own.  '^  You  need  not 
fear,"  the  letter  bore,  *'  either  that  you  lay  yourself  under 
obligation  to  me,  or  that  you  are  sharbg  the  spoils  of  pira- 
cy. What  is  now  given  over  to  you,  is  almost  entirely  the 
property  of  your  deceased  mother,  Louisa  Gonzago,  and 
is  yours  by  every  right.  Let  us  forgive  each  other,"  was 
the  conclusion,  **  as  they  who  must  meet  no  more." — And 
Ah0f  ^met  met  moi«  ;  ibr  the  elder  Mertoun,  aaainst 
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no  ckarge  was  ever  preferred,  disappeared  after  the 
fate  of  Cleveland  was  determined,  and  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  retired  into  a  foreign  convent. 

The  fate  of  Cleveland  will  be  most  briefly  expressed 
in  a  letter  which  Minna  received  within  two  months  after 
the  Halcyon  left  Kirkwall.    The  family  were  then  assem- 
bled at  Burgh-Westra,  and  Mordaunt  was  a  member  of 
it  for  the  time,  the  good  Udaller  thinking  he  could  never 
sufficiently  repay  the  activity  which  he  bad  shown  in  the 
defence  erf*  his  daughters.     Noma,  then  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  her  temporary  alienation  of  mind,  was  a  guest 
in  the  family,  and  Minna,  who  was  sedulous  in  her  atten- 
tion upon  this  unfortunate  victim  of  mental  delusion,  was 
seated   with  her,  watching  each  symptom  of  returning 
reason,  when  the  letter  we  allude  to  was  placed  in  her 
hands. 

^  Minna,"  it  said — <<  dearest  Minna  !— farewell,  and  for 
ever.     Believe  roe,  I  never  meant  you  wrong-— never. 
From  the  moment  I  came  to  know  you,  I  resolved  to  detach 
myself  from  my  hateful  comrades,  and  had  framed  a  thou- 
sand schemes,  which  have  proved  as  vain  as  thoy  deserv« 
ed  to  be — for  why,  or  how,  should  the  fate  of  her  that  is 
so  lovely,  pure,  and  innocent,  be  involved  with  that  of  one 
so  guilty  ? — Of  these  dreams  I  will  speak  no  more.    The 
stem  reality  of  my  situation  is  much  milder  than  I  either 
expected  or  deserved  ;  and  the  little  good  I  did  has  out- 
weighed, in  the  minds  of  honourable  and  merciful  judges, 
much  that  was  evil  and  criminal.     I  have  not  only  been 
exempted  from  the  ignominious  death  to  which  several  of 
my  compeers  are  sentenced  ;  but  Captain  Weatherport, 
about  once  more  to  sail  for  the  Spanish  Main,  under  the 
apprehension  of  an  immediate  war  with  that  country,  has 
generously  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  employ 
me,  and  two  or  three  more  of  my  less  guilty  associates, 
in  the  same  service — a  measure  recommended  to  himself 
by  his  own  generous  compassion,  and  to  others  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  of  local  circumstances,  which, 
by    whatever  means  acquired,  we  now  hope  %Q  use  Sot 
tkp  amrvioe .  o£.  our  dcoontrjr*    Min^a^  you^wtU'^hftryoijc 
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name  pronouncrf  with  koDOW,  or  y<m  wiH  iie¥«r  bear  it 
agata  If  virtue  can  give  happiness,  I  need  not  wish  it 
to  you,  for  it  is  yours  akeady. — Farewell,  Minna.'* 

Minna  wept  so  bitterly  over  this  letter,  that  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  convalescent  Noma.  She  snatched 
it  from  the  hand  of  her  Idoswoman,  and  read  it  over  at 
first  with  the  confused  air  of  one  to  whom  it  conveyed  no 
iotelligence--4heD  with  a  dawn  of  recollection — ^iben  with 
a  burst  of  mingled  joy  and  grief,  in  which  she  dropped  it 
from  her  hand.  Minna  snatched  it  up,  and  reared  with 
her  treasure  to  her  own  apartment. 

From  that  time  Noma  appeared  to  assume  a  different 
character.  Her  dress  was  changed  to  one  of  a  more 
simple  and  less  imposing  appearance.  Her  dwarf  was  dis- 
missed, with  ample  provision  for  his  future  comfort.  She 
showed  no  desire  of  resuming  her  erratick  life  ;  and  di- 
rected her  observatory,  as  it  might  be  called,  oa  Fitfol- 
head  to  be  dismantled.  She  refused  the  name  of  Noma, 
and  would  only  be  addressed  by  her  real  appeUaiion  of 
Ulia  Troil.  But  the  most  important  cbafige  remained 
behind.  Formerly,  from  the  dreadful  dictates  of  spirit- 
ual despair,  arismg  out  of  the  circiiimstances  of  her  father's 
death,  she  seemed  to  have  considered  herself  as  an  out- 
cast from  divine  grace  ;  besides,  that,  enveloped  in  the 
vain  occult  sciences  which  she  pretended  to  practise,  her 
study,  like  tliat  of  Chaucer's  physician,  bad  been  "  but 
little  in  the  Bible."  Now,  the  sacred  volume  was  seldom 
laid  aside;  and,  to  the  poor  ignorant  people  who  came  as 
formerly  to  invoke  her  power  over  the  elements,  she  only 
replied — '^  The  toinds  are  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand"-^ 
Her  conversion  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  rational ;  for 
this,  the  state  of  a  mind  disordered  by  such  a  complica- 
tion of  horrid  incidents,  probably  prevented.  But  it 
seemed  to  be  sincere,  and  was  certainly  useful.  She  ap- 
peared deeply  to  repent  of  her  former  presumptuous  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  course  of  human  events, 
superintended  as  they  are  by  far  higher  powers,  and  ex- 
premd  l^tttar  oopipuoctipo  whi^a  such  her  ioi^er  pre- 
tansMttia  #m  m  any'mannar  recalled  to  I^/iniiipory 
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he  still  showed  a  partiality  to  Mordaunt,  though,  perhaps, 
rising  chiefly  from  habit ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  know  how 
luch  or  how  little  she  remembered  of  the  complicated 
v^ents  in  which  she  had  been  connected.  When  she  died, 
rhich  was  about  four  years  after  the  events  we  have  com- 
(lemoifated,  it  was  found  that,  at  the  special  and  earnest 
equest  of  Minna  Troil,  she  had  conveyed  her  very  con- 
iderable  property  to  Brenda.  A  clause  in  her  will  spe- 
cially directed,  that  all  the  books,  implements  of  her 
aboratory,  and  other  things  connected  with  her  former 
studies,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames. 

About  two  years  before  Noma's  death,  Brenda  was 
wedded  to  Mordaunt  Mertoun.    It  was  some  time  before 
old  Magnus  Troil,  with  all  his  aflfection  for  his  daughter, 
^ind  all  his  partiality  for  Mordaunt,  was  able  frankly  to 
reconcile  himself  to  this  match.     But  Mordaunt's  accom- 
plishments were  peculiarly  to  the  Udaller's  taste,  and  the 
old  man  felt  the  impossibility  of  supplying  his  place  in  his 
family  so  absolutely,  that  at  length  his  Norse  blood  gave 
way  to  the  natural  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  he  comforted 
bis  pride  while  he  looked  around  him,  and  saw  what  he 
considered  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Scottish  gentry 
upon  THE  COUNTRY,  (so  Zetland  is  fondly  termed  by  its 
inhabitants,)  that  as  well  **  his  daughter  married  the  son 
of  an  English  pirate,  as  of  a  Scottish  thief,"  in  scornful 
allusion  to  the.  Highland  and  Border  families,  to  whom 
Zetland  owes  many  respectable  landholders  ;  but  whose 
ancestors  were  generally  esteemed  more  renowned  for 
ancient  family  and  high  courage,  than  for  accurately  re- 
garding the  trifling  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum.     The 
jovial  old  man  lived  to  the  extremity  of  human  life,  with 
the  happy  prospect  of  a  numerous  succession  in  the  family 
of  his  younger  daughter  ;  and  having  his  board  cheered 
alternately  by  the  minstrelsy  of  Claud  Halcro,  and  en- 
lightened by  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Triptolemus  Tellow- 
,    ley,  who,  laying  wde  his  high  pretensions,  was,  when  he 
became  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  island- 
en,  and  remembered  the  various  miaadveiitares  which  had 
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attended  bb  premature  attempts  at  TffiopiaQBfeMm^  «n  fconeit 
and  useful  representative  of  his  priAcapa],  and  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  could  escape  from  the  spare  eommoos 
of  bis  sister  Barbai^,  to  the  g^al  table  of  Ae  Udailer. 
Barbara's  temper  also  was  much  softened  bj  the  unex- 
pected restoration  of  the  bom  of  ^Iver  coins,  (the  proper- 
ty of  Noma,)  which  she  bad  concealed  in  die  mansioa 
of  old  Stourburgh,  for  achieving  some  otf  her  mysterious 
plans,  but  which  she  now  restored  to  those  by  wh«n  it  had 
been  accidentally  discovered,  with  an  intimation,  however, 
that  it  would  again  dbappear  unless  a  reasooable  portioa 
was  expended  on  the  sustenance  of  ibid  iamSy  ;  a  pre- 
caution to  whiph  Troada  Dronsdaugbler  (probaUy  an 
agent  of  Noma's,)  owed  her  escape  flxxn  a  slow  and 
wasting  death  by  inanition. 

Mordaunt  and  Brenda  were  as  happy  as  our  mortal 
condition  permits  us  to  be*  They  admired  «id  loved  each 
other — enjoyed  easy  circnmslancesH-bad  dmdes  to  dis- 
cbarge which  they  did  not  neglect ;  and,  dear  io  con- 
science as  light  of  heart,  laughed,  sung,  danced,  dafbd 
the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass. 

But  Minna — the  high-minded  and  io^gifliative  Ikiinna — 
she,  gifted  with  such  depth  of  fueling  and  entbosiaara,  yet 
doomed  to  see  both  blighted  in  early  yoiitb,  because,  widi 
the  inexperience  of  a  disposition  equally  romantic  and  igno- 
rant, she  had  built  the  fabricof  her  happiness  onaqoicksand 
instead  of  a  rock,— was  she,  could  she  be^  happy  ?  Rea- 
der, she  was  happy;  for,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the 
contrary  by  the  sceptic  and  the  scqrner,  to  each  duty  per- 
formed there  is  assigned  a  degree  of  mett^  peace  and 
high  consciousness  of  honourable  exertion,  corresponding 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  accomplished.  That  rest  <^ 
the  body  which  succeeds  to  hard  and  industrious  toil,  is 
not  to  be  compared,  to  the  jrepc^-iritMf.b  itha.  ipirit  enjoys 
under  similar  circunqstancef^.  .  lif^iic^^iltoilp.faQinnaYerf 
and  the  constant  attention  wJuch  ^  pij^A  ^/fijer  lik^tfaer, 
her  sister,  the  afflicted  Norna,  ^nd  to  a^19;bl>bad  daims 
.Of)  liej,.  were  neitl^er.Miiu)^?a  soiis  npr  .4^  moil|>feoiQU9 
source  of  comforts    Lake  Norifa,  but  Ui^cict^^dlftr^* 


ulated  judgDieaty  Am  fenrned  to  exeliange  the  visioM 
of  mrild  enthusiasnii  wbioh  bad  exerted  and  misled  her 
imaginadoD,  for  a  truer  and  purer  eoimeaion  wilh  the 
world  beyood  tis,  than  ooaM  betleamed  from  the  sagas  of 
heathen  bards,  or  the  visions  of  later  rhymers.     To  this 
she    owed  the  support  by  which  she  was  enabled,  after 
various  accounts  of  the.honouraUe  and  gallant  conduct 
of  Cleveland,  to  read  with  resignation,  and  even  with  a 
sense  of  comfort,  mingled  with  sorrow,  that  he  had  at 
length  fallen,  leading  the  way  in  a  gallant  and  honourable 
enterprize,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  by  those 
companions,  to  whom  his  determined  bravery  had  opened 
the  road.     Bunce,  his  fantastic  follower  in  good,  as  for- 
merly in  evil,  transmitted  an  account  to  Minna  of  this 
melancholy  event,  in  terms  which  showed,  that,  though 
his  head  was  weak,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly  corrupt- 
ed by  the  lawleiss  life  which  he  had  for  some  time  led,  or  at 
least  that  it  had  been  amended  by  the  change  ;  and  that 
he  himself  had  gained  credit  and  promotion  in  the  same 
action,  seemed  to  be  of  little  consequence  to  him,  com- 

Sared  with  the  loss  of  his  old  captain  and  comrade.* 
linna  read  the  intelligence,  and  thanked  heaven,  even 
while  the  eyes  which  she  lifted  up  were  streaming  with 
tears,  that  the  death  of  Cleveland  had  been  in  the  bed  of 
honour ;  nay,  she  even  had  the  courage  to  add  her  grat- 
itude, that  he  had  been  snatched  from  a  situation  of  temp- 
tation ere  circumstances  had  overcome  his  new-born  vir- 
tue ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  reflection  operate,  that  her 
life,  after  the  immediate  pain  of  this  event  had  passed 
away,  seemed  not  only  as  resigned,  but  even  more  cheer- 
ful dian  before.  Her  thoughts,  however,  were  detached 
from  the  world,  and  only  visited  it  with  an  interest  like 
tl^t  which  guardian  spirits  take  for  their  charge,  in  behalf 


•  W«  bawB  ben  abto  id  Um^  nolhiiif  with  eertainty  of  Bonce'i  fate  ;  but 
oar  frind.  Dr.  DiyMdot,  believts  be  may  be  kleotifled  with  an  old  geiitlemen, 
who,  IB  the  beginning  of  the  rnign  of  George  I.  aitended  the  Row  Coffce-houie 
ngoMy,  went  to  the  theatre  every  night,  told  merrtleaRly  kmc  tioriet  about 
the  epaaifh  ^iain,  ooBirolled  reckoningi»  bttUiad  waJturtf auU  ^mgmwaXif 
kaA^trn  br  the  Biaie  ef  O^ibbi  BcAiiice. 


of  those  friends  with  wbom  she  fifed  m  love,ororthe 
poor  ivht  m  she  could  serve  and  comfort.  Thus  passed 
her  life,  enjoying,  from  all  who  approached  her,  an  af- 
fection enhanced  by  reverence  ;  insomuch,  that  when  her 
friends  sorrowed  for  her  death,  which  arrived  at  a  late 
period  of  her  existence,  they  were  comforted  by  the  food 
reflection,  that  the  humanity  which  she  then  laid  down, 
was  the  only  circumstance  which  had  placed  her,  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  '^  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  !" 


1 
t    — 


NOTES  TO  THE  PIRATE. 


1.  Page  tf.  The  Admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked  on  the 
Fair  Isle,  haif-war  betwixt  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Archinelago.  The 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  landed,  with  some  of  his  people,  ana  pillaged  the 
islanderi  of  their  winter  stores.  These  straneers  are  remembered  as  having 
remained  mi  the  island  by  force,  and  on  befil  terms  with  the  inhabitants,  tffl 
spring  returned,  when  they  effected  their  escape. 

2.  Page  14.    G^i/tfra-iirfnlM— theNorse  for  a  sorceress. 

5.  Pa^  16.  The  author  has  in  the  preceding  chapter  supposed  that  a 
▼cry  ancient  northern  custom,  used  by  those  who  were  accounted  soothsay- 
ing women,  might  have  survived,  though  in  jest  rather  than  earnest,  among 
the  Zetlanclers,  their  descendants.  The  following  original  account  of  such  a 
scene  will  show  the  ancient  importance  and  consequence  of  such  a  prophetic 
character  as  was  assumed  by  Noma  :— 

"  There  lived  in  the  same  territorv  (Greenland)  a  woman  named  Thorbi* 
orca,  who  was  a  j^phetess,  and  callea  the  little  Vola,  (or  fiital  sister,)  the 
oiuy  one  of  nine  sisters  who  survived.  Thorbiorffa  during  the  winter  used  to 
frequent  the  festivities  of  the  season,  mvited  by  those  who  were  desiroos  of 
learning  their  own  fortune,  and  the  rature  events  which  impended.  Torqoi] 
being  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  countrv,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  inquire  how 
long  the  dearth  was  to  endure  with  which  the  country  was  then  aflucted ;  he 
therefore  invited  the  prophetess  to  his  house,  having  made  liberal  prepara- 
tion, as  was  the  custom,  for  receiving  a  guest  of  such  consequence.  The 
seat  of  the  soothsayer  was  placed  in  an  eminent  situation,  and  covered  with 
jnllows  filled  with  the  softest  eider  down.  In  the  evening  she  arrived,  to- 
gether with  a  person  who  hcui  been  sent  to  meet  her,  and  show  her  the  way 
to  TorqaiFs  habitation.  She  was  attired  as  follows :  She  had  a  sky-blue 
tonick,  naving  the  front  ornamented  with  sems  fiom  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
cmd  wore  around  her  throat  a  necklace  of  glass  beads.*  Her  head-gear  was 
of  black  lambskin,  the  lining  being  the  fur  of  a  white  wild-cat.  She  leant  on 
a  staff,  having  a  ImJI  at  the  top.f  The  staff  was  ornamented  with  Iwass,  and 
the  ball  or  clobe  with  gems  or  peU>les.  She  wore  a  Huoland  (or  Hung^an) 
girdle,  to  wnich  was  attached  a  large  pouch,  in  vi^ch  she  kept  her  magical  im- 
l^ements.  Her  shoes  were  of  seaJskm,  dressed  with  the  hair  outside,  and  se- 
cured b^  long  and  thick  straps,  fastened  by  brazen  clasps.  She  wore  gloves 
of  the  wild-cat's  skin,  nath  the  fur  inmost.  As  this  venc  rable  person  entered 
the  hall,  all  nluted  her  with  due  respect  3  but  she  only  returned  the  compli- 

*  We  may  suppose  the  beads  to  have  been  of  the  potent  adderstone,  to 
which  so  many  virtues  were  ascribed, 
t  Like  those  anciently  borne  by  porters  at  the  gates  of  distinguished  per 
i»  as  a  badge  of  office. 
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neiits  of  rack  at  weve  •meable  to  her.  Torquil  conducted  ber  with  lerer- 
ence  to  the  seat  prepared  for  ber,  and  requested  she  would  purifj  the  apart- 
ment and  company  assembled,  by  casting  her  eyes  over  them,    she  was  br 

00  means  sparing^  of  her  words  The  table  bemg  at  length  covered,  sncb 
viands  were  placed  before  Tliorbiorga  as  suited  her  character  of  a  soothsaj- 
er.  These  were,  t  jpret»afla«ieu  of  ffoafs  milk,  anda  mesa  coioposed  of  the 
hearts  of  vsirlous  animals ;  the  prophetess  made  use  of  a  braxen  spoon,  and 
a  pointless  knife,  the  handle  of  which  was  composed  of  a  whale's  tooth,  and 
ornamented  with  two  rings  of  brass.  The  table  being  removed,  Torquil  ad- 
dressed Thorbiorga,  requesting  her  opinion  of  his  house  and  guests,  at  the 
same  time  intimating  the  subjects  on  which  he  and  the  company  were  desir- 
ous to  consult  her. 

"  Thorbiorga  replied,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  answer  their  inquiries 
uatilshe  had  sleptta  ni^  under  hisreoC  The  neoA  rooming,  therefore,  the 
nagicalappofains  oecasaary  for  ber  purpose  Mwa  pvepared,  and  she  then  in- 
quired,  aa  a  neoesaary  part  of  the  ceremony,  whether  there  was  any  female 
preaoot  who  could  9mf^  a.  magical  song  called  '  Vardlakur.'  When  oo  song- 
stress sBchaa  Am  daaived  could  be  feuod,  Gudrida,  the  daughter  of  TorquH, 
replied, '  I  am  no  sorceress  or. soothsayer ;  but  my  nursoi  Haldisa.  taught  me, 
when  in  Iceland,  a  son?  called  Vardlokur.*—^'  Then  thou  knowest  more  than 

1  was  aware  of,'  said  Torquil.    '  But  as. I  am  a  Christian,'  contmued  Gudri- 
da, '  I  consider  these  rites  as  matters  which  it  is  unlawful  to  promote,  and  the 
aoag  itself  as  unlawful.'-^  Nevertheless,'  answered  the  soothsayer,  '  thou 
Riavest  help  us  in  this  matter  without  any  harm  to  thy  religion,  since  the  task 
will  remain  with  Toraoil  to  provide  every  thing  necessary  ior  the  present 
purpose.'    Torquil  also  earnestly  entreated  Gudrida,  till  she  coipsented  to 
grant  his:  request.    The  females,  then  surrounded  TboriMocga^  who  took  her 
place  on  a  sort  of  elevated  stage  j  Gudrida  then  sung  the  magic  sonc,  with  a 
voire  so  sweet  and  tunefnl,  as  to  excel  any  thing  that  bad  been  beam  by  aoy 
peescnt.    The  soothsayer,  deliehted  with  the  melody,,  returned  thankato  tiie 
singer,  and  then  said,  *  Much  I  have  now.  learned  of  dearth  and,  disease  ap- 
pcoacbinr  the  coontn^,  and  many  things  are  now  clear  to  me  which  before 
were  hidden  as  well  from  me  as  ethers.    Oar  present  dearth  of  substance 
shall  not  lonr  endure  ibr  the  present,  and  plenty  will  in  the  spring  succeed  to 
aearcity.    Trie  contagious  diseases  also,  with  which  the  country  nas  been  for 
some  tfflie  afflicted,  will  in  a  short  thne  take  their  departure.     Ta  thee,  Gu- 
drida, I  can,  in  recompense  for  thy  asfistance  on  this  occasion,  announce  a 
fortmM»  of  higher  import  thui  an3r  one  could  have  conjectured.    You  shall  be 
married  to  a  man  or  name  here  in  Greenland :  but  you  shall  not  long  enjoy 
that  union,  for  your  fate  recalls  you  to  Iceland,  where  you  shall  become  tM 
mother  of  a  numerous  and.bonooraUe  family,  which  shall  be  enlightened  by 
a  InminouB  rav  of  good  fortune.    Soj  my  daughter,  wishing  thee  iM^alth,  I  bid 
thee  fareweli'    The  prophetess,  having  aAerwards  given  answera  to  ail  que- 
ries vriiichwere  put  to  ber,  either  by  Torouil  or  his  guests,  departed  to  ^ow 
ber  skill  at  another  festival,,  to  wlneh  she  nad  been  mvited  for  that  puniose. 
But  all  whi^h  she  had.piesaged,  either  concerning  the  public  or  individuals, 
came- truly  to  pass.^' 

The  above  narrative  is  taken  from  the  Saga  of  Erick  Randau  as  <]uoted  by 
the  iearned  Bartholiae  in  his  curious  work;  He  mentions  similar  instances, 
particularly  of  oneUeida^  eelebiated  for  her  predictions,  who  attended  festi- 
vals for  the:  purpose,,  as  a  modem  Scotsman  mieht  say)  of  tpaewg  fortuaeiy 
with  a  gallant  tailf  or  retinue,  of  thirty  male  and  fifteen  female  attendants.— 
See  De  Causit  ContemptcB  a  Danu  adhuc  genHRbiu  MorHSf  lib,  17/.,  cap.  4. 

-  4.  Page  ^.  Although  the  Father  of 'Soandiaaviaa  mythology  has  heea 
aca.dei&y  long  foiigotten  in  the  archipelago,  which  was  once  a  very  small 
partx>Tlis  reum^  yet  even -at  this  day  his  name  continues  to  be  occasionally 
attested  as  secunty  for  a  promise. 

It  is  curious,  to  observe,  that  the  rites  with  which  such  attestatiaas  are  still 
madb  in  Orkney,  coilrmrpitnd  io  Omite  of  the  aaciant  NpithniBa.    It  appears 


firotn  serenU  snHiorities,  that  m  the  Nbfse  ritaal^  when  an  oa^  wsgimposed^ 
hie  by  whom  it  wars  pf edged,  pa^etl  hhi  hand,  wMIe  proiiounctng^  it,  through 
a>  massive  nng  of  sthrer  kept  for  that  purpose.*  In  like  manner,  two  persons, 
^eoerally  lovers,  desiroas  to  take  the  promise  of  Odin,  which  tbe^  consider- 
ed aui  peculiarly  binding^  joined  hands  through  a  circular  bole  in  a  sacrificial 
stone,  which  lies  in  the  Orcadian  Stoueheaige,  called  the  Circle  ofStennis,  of 
'vi^hieh  we  shall  speak  more  hereafter  The  ceremony  is  now  confined  to  the 
troth-plighting  of  the  lower  classes,  but  at  an  earlier  period  may  be  supposiid 
lo  have  mihienced  a  diaraeter  like  Minna  in  the  higher  ranks. 

S.  Page  30.  An  elder  brother^  now  no  more,  who  was  educated  in  the 
naLvy,  and  had  been  a  midshipman  m  Rodney's  squadron  in  the  West  Indies, 
us«d  to  astonish  the  author's  ooyhood  with  tales  of  those  haunted  islets.  On 
one  of  them,  called,  I  believe,  Coffinkey,  the  seamen  positively  refused  to 
p&SA  the  niglit,  and  came  off  every  evening  while  they  were  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  watering  of  the  vessel,  returning  the  following  sunrise. 

6.     Page  39.    I  cannot  suppress  the  pride  of  saymg,  that  these  fines  haw 
beautifully  set  to  original  music,  by  Mrs.  Arkwnght,  of  Derbyshire. 


*7.    Pase  48.    The  celebrated  Sortes  Virgilianae  were  resorted  to  bv 
Oharles  L  and  his  courtiers,  as  a  mode  of  prying  into  futurity. 


btdiad,  of  wbich  Ae  Editor,  by  her  permission,  published  a  smu  improssMii, 
..    ^  (^  ij^  fiMHtaiyne  Gl«b. 


9.  Paee  83.  The  Pictish  Bargh^  a'ibrt  which  Noma  is  supposed  to .  have 
con vertea  into  her  dwelliac-lMase.  bavbeen  full v  described  in  the  Notes  [141 
upon  Ivanhoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  S94,  of  this  edition.  An  account  of  the  celebratM 
Castle  of  Moasa  is  there  given,  to  affoixi  an  oppoftunity  of  cooparii^  it  with 
the  ^axon  Castle  of  Coningsbutgh.  It  should,  nowever^  have  been  mentioned, 
that  the  Castle  of  Mousa  ooderwent  considerable  repairs  at  a  comparativeiy 
recent  period.  Accordingly,  Torfseus  assures  us,  that  even  *Sis  ancient  pig- 
eon-house, composed  of  dry  stones,  was  forttlicatia»  eneugo,  not  indeed  lo 
hold  out  a  ten  years'  siege,  like  Trov  in  similar  circumstances,  but  to  wear 
out  the  patience  of  the  besiesers.  Erland,  tbe  son  of  Harold  the  Fair-sp^- 
en.  had  carried  off  a  beautiml  woman,  the  mother  of  a  Norwejrian  earl,  also 
called  Harol^d,  and  sheltered  himself  with  bis- fair  prise  in  the  Castle  of  Mot* 
sa.  Earl  HsrhM  fMtowed  with  an  army,  aari,  fiiMing  the  place  too  strow 
for  assault,  endeavored  to  reduce  it  by  umine }  but  such  was  the  length  m 
the  siege,  that  the  offended  Earl  found  it  necessary  to  listen  to  a  treaty  of  M* 
commMiation,  and  agreed  that  his  mother's  honour  should  be  restored  bv 
marriage,  'nis  transaction- took  place  in  tbe  begianiatf  of  the  thirteeotn 
century,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland.!  It  is  probable  AhiA 
the  improvements  adopted  bv  Erland  ou  this  occasion,  were  those  which  fin- 
ished tae  parapet  of  the  casUe.  by  making  it  prmect  eutwafds,  so  that  the 
tower  of  Motisa  rather  resembles  the  figure  of  a  aiGe*bax,  whereas  others  aC 
tbe  same  kind  ba^v  the  fom  of  a  truncated  cone.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  tfat 
projection  of  the  highest  pan^iet  would  lender  the  defence  more  easy  and  «f> 
fectaal. 


Itt.    Pag«  91.    The  MaeRsm  wen  foUowen  of  the  MaeKentiM,  wkom 
chief  has  the  name  oTCabetfae,  or  Buokshead,  firom  the  eogmsanoe  honie-«i 
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hii  itaadards.    UoquMttonably  Uw  worthjr  piper  tniMd  Um  imI  on  tli»  wntm 

Srinciple  of  respect  to  the  claa-tenn  which  I  have  heard  has  been  tau^  to 
oci,  who,  unused  to  any  other  air|  dance  after  their  fashion  to  the  tune  of 
CuMtfae. 

11.  PajTp  100.  The  spefls  described  in  the  chapter  are  not  altt^ther  im- 
aginary. By  this  mode  of  pourinr  lead  into  water,  and  selecting  the  pert 
wnich  chances  to  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  human  heart,  which  muat  be 
worn  by  the  patient  around  her  or  bis  neck,  the  sace  persons  of  Zetland  pre^ 
tend  to  cure  the  fatal  disorder  called  the  loss  of  a  heart. 

12.  Pagv  112.    Jokul,  yes,  sir ;  a  Norse  expression,  still  in  comm<m  oee. 

IS.  Page  112.  The  Bicker  of  Sunt  Magnus,  a  vessel  of  enormoas  di- 
mensions,  was  preserved  at  Kirkwall,  and  presented  to  each  bishop  of  the 
Orkneys.  If  the  new  incumbent  was  able  to  quafi*  it  out  at  one  dran^t. 
which  was  a  task  for  Hercules  or  Rorie  Mhor  of  Dunvegan,  the  omen  boded 
a  crop  of  unusual  fertility. 

14.  Page  113.  Luggie.  a  tamous  conjurer,  was  wont,  when  storms  pre- 
vented him  from  going  to  nis  usual  employment  of  fishing,  to  angle  over  a 
steep  rock,  at  the  place  called,  from  his  name,  Luggie's  Knoll.  At  olha 
times  he  drew  up  dressed  food  while  they  were  out  at  sea,  of  which  his  com- 
rades partook  boldly  from  natural  courage,  wiUiout  caring  who  stood  cook. 
The  poor  man  was  nnally  condemned  and  burnt  at  Scalloway. 

15.  Page  116.  While  these  sheets  were  passine  through  the  press,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  honourable  and  leamea  frieno ,  contamiiu^  m  fbliowing 
passage,  relating  to  a  discovery  in  Zetland  :-^"  Within  a  few  weeks,  the 
workmeu  taking  up  the  foundation  of  an  old  wall,  came  on  a  heanh-stooe, 
under  which  tbev  found  a  horn,  surrounded  with  massive  nlver  rings,  like 
bracelets,  and  filled  with  coins  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  place  of  finding  is  within  a  very  short  distance  or  the  [supposed]  resi- 
dence of  Noma  of  the  Fitfiil-head.'wrhus  one  of  the  very  improbable  fic- 
tions of  the  tale  is  verified  by  a  singular  coincidence. 

16.  Page  117.    Young  unbroke  horse. 

17.  Page  122.    In  Gaelic,  <fter«. 

18.  Page  131.  It  is  very  cunoos  that  the  muse,  plenty  m  Orkney  as  the 
text  declares,  should  be  totally  unknown  in  ue  neignboonng[  archipdago  of 
Zetland,  which  is  only  about  sixty  miles  distance,  with  the  Fair  Isle  as  a  step 
between. 

19.  Page  156.  See  an  explanation  of  this  promise,  Note  4,  p.  270,  of  this 
volume. 

20.  Page  159.  The  character  of  Noma  is  meant  to  be  an  instance  of  that 
singular  kind  of  insanity,  during  which  the  patient,  while  she  or  he  retams 
mach  subtlety  and  address  for  the  power  or  imposing  upon  others,  is  still 
more  ingenious  in  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  themselves.  Indeed,  maniacs 
of  this  kiud  may  be  ollen  observed  to  possess  a  sort  of  double  character,  ia 
one  of  which  thev  are  the  being  whom  their  distempered  imagination  shapes 
oot,  and  in  the  other,  their  own  natural  self,  as  seen  to  exist  fay  other  people. 
This  species  of  double  consciousness  makes  wild  work  with- the  pati«at's  in* 
agination,  and,  judiciously  used,  is  perhaps  a  frequent  means. of  restoring  san- 
ity of  intellect.  Exterior  circumstances  striking  the  senses,  oAen  Mve  a 
gw.^u^ggt.4^^  -  ^-^  -  --  ^^  -^  -"•^"^  "^^ 


vom-To  THs  FnuBPB;  its 


A.  tela  medical  eeirtleinan.  my  paitictilar  friend,  told  ma  tbecdlM 
tic  patient  coofinea  in  the  BklinlMimliifinBafy.    He  was  so  ftr  bap] 


ofahma* 
^  ppytbathia 

toJ  alieuaiioB  was  of  a  gay  and  pleasant  character,  giving  a  kmd  of  ior- 
tplanation  to  all  that  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  considereif  tna 
house,  Bumeroas  servants,  &c.,  of  the  hospital,  as  all  matters  of  stale 
consequence  belonging  to  his  own  personal  establisliment,  and  had  no 
4  of  his  own  wealth  ana  grandeur.  One  thing  alone  puzzled  this  man  of 
iwomlth  Althoiwfa  he  was  provided  with  a  first-rate  cook  and  proper  assis« 
taunts,  although  his  table  was  reeularly  supplied  with  every  delicacy  i^  the 
•eaaoo,  yet  he  eoirfiessed  to  my  uriend,  that  oy  some  uncommon  depravity  of 
tbe  palate,  every  thing  which  he  ate  tatted  of  porridge.  This  peculiarity,  oi 
coarse,  arose  firom  the  poor  man  beinc  fed  upon  nothing  else,  and  because 
lus  stomach  was  not  so  easily  deceivea  as  hb  other  senses. 

SI.    Page  160.    So  favourable  a  retreat  does  the  island  of  Hoy  afford  for 
birds  of  prey,  that  instances  of  their  ravages,  which  seldom  occur  m  other 
parts  of  the  country,  are  not  unusual  there.    An  individual  was  living  in  Ork- 
ney not  long  since,  whom,  while  a  child  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  an  eagle  nc- 
toally  transported  to  its  nest  m  the  hill  of  Hoy,    Happilv  the  eyry  being 
iLnown.  ana  the  bird  instantly  pursued,  the  child  was  found  uninjured,  play- 
ing writn  the  young  eagles.    A  story  of  a  more  ludicrous  transportation  was 
told  me  by  tne  reverend  clergyman  who  is  minister  of  the  island.    Hearing 
oise  day  a  strange  grunting,  he  suspected  his  servants  had  permitted  a  sow 
and  pigs^  which  were  tenants  of  his  farm-yaid,  to  get  among  his  barley  crop. 
Having  m  vain  looked  for  the  transgressors  upon  solid  earth,  he  at  leneth  cast 
his  eyes  upward,  when  he  discovered  one  or  the  litter  in  the  talons  ofa  large 
ea|^,  which  was  soarinr  away  with  the  unfortunate  pig  (squeaking  all  the 
i^ule  with  terror)  towards  her  nest  in  the  crest  of  Hoy. 

22.  Page  166.  This  was  reallj'  an  exploit  of  the  celebrated  Avery  the  pi- 
rate,  who  suddenlv^  and  without  provocation,  fired  his  pistols  under  the  table 
ivbm  he  sat  drinking  with  his  messmates,  wounded  one  man  severely,  and 
thoogfat  the  matter  a  good  jest.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  hb  crew 
regarded  it  in  the  same  light. 

23.  Page  192.    Liqaor  brewed  for  a  Christmas  treat 

24.  Pace  224.  The  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  as  bv  a  little  pleonasm 
this  remarkable  monument  is  termed,  fiimishcM  an  irresistible  refiitation  of  the 
opinion  of  such  antiquaries  as  hold  that  the  circles  usually  called  Druidical, 
were  peculiar  to  that  race  of  jmests.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  custom  was  as  prevalent  in  Scandinavia  as  in  Gaul  or  Britain,  and  as 
common  to  the  mytnology  of  Odin  as  to  Druidical  superstition.  There  is 
even  reason  to  think,  that  the  Druids  never  occupied  any  part  of  the  Orit- 
neys,  and  tradition,  as  well  as  historv,  ascribes  toe  Stones  of  Stennis  to  the 
Scandinavians.  Two  large  sheets  or  water,  communicatinc^  with  the  sea,  are 
connected  by  a  causeway,  with  openings  permitting  the  tide  to  rise  and  re- 
cede, which  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Broiscar.  Upon  the  eastern  tonrue  of 
land  appear  the  Standing  Stones^  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  or 
rather  a  horse-shoe,  the  neight  of  the  pillars  being  fifteen  feet  and  upwards. 
Within  this  circle  lies  a  stone,  probably  sacrificial.  One  of  the  pillars,  a  little 
to  the  westward,  is  perforated  with  a  circular  hole,  through  whicn  lovipg  cou- 
fries  are  wont  to  join  hands  when  they  take  the  Promiee  of  Odm,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  m  the  text  The  enclosure  is  surrounded  by_barrows, 
and  on  tM  opposite  isthmns. 
there  is  another  moanmeat  of^ 

pletely  tireular.    They  are  less „__ 

takii  their  hevMnmniagaidTfiom  ten  or  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  Thiswestera 
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c«ive,ilw  «Bljoo«iB  Bntafai  w>icb e«nhB  — ktte mppw»cb  it  w  cuiueijiwee. 

AH  1l»  aorthBrB  mtiooi  maffccdbj  iImim  hun  eadoiaref  ihe  pla«J  of  po»- 

■iif  — gMy»  <nhir  leg  wligioi  worahip  »r4h».lMnwigttiiii  m  iiablic  Wtmmm 

tH  a  temoiml  ■atitra.    Tlw  Northum  rofmimr  AHUmmHes 

mrmtH  el  ilw  EyiMapa  Safft, «  pwCJcular  aeeoniM  dfthc  n 

lldga  Fds,  or  Ho^  Rook,  was  set  aput  bj  ihe^PMiiff  Hiapoir  <br 


1  aead  oriy  add»tht,  JMhiLiul  fiw  tfaaawiBiaeiitea  SaNsbwy  PImb,  ihe 
whki  fma  used  iniheOieadiBB  ctsele^seem  lo  liairataei 


qmiij-  opoa  tlw  spoiy  of  wUch  tlw  mtiiu  ai«  vUbla* 
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